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The Catholic Register 
Kerkinformatie 


Anglican Journal 
RNS 


Issue 


July/August 


March 


May 


Issue 


December 


May 


February 


Issue 
January 


January 
January 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) Source 
World Council visitors discuss 
Ecumenical Decade 


Archives thrives on dry land 

Armagh appoints new executive director 

Churches urged to look gift horse in 
the mouth 

Indian bishop visits church offices 

Killer quake in Kobe, Japan 

Live the Vision realizing visions in 
Canada and overseas 

Nancy Cocks appointed vice-principal 
at VST 

Orthodox and Muslim leaders appeal 
for peace in Chechnya 

Shortfall in Presbyterian Sharing 
causes deficit 

Site set for Congress ’96 

Three into one did go 


1 


ENI 


Jack McIntosh 


EPS 


Bible smuggling unnecessary says ANS 
Chinese church leader 

CCJC and CJC unite in backing gun 
control 

CGIT celebrates 80 years 

Church council warns against "over- 
use of imprisonment" 

Drunk on the Holy Spirit 

Hungarians back away from universal 
Hungarian synod 

Knox College Convocation 

Nigerian churches rap government 
Muslim "fanatics" 

Noah’s wife -- burned at the stake? 

Presbyterian College Convocation, The 


REC NE 


Readers give Anglican Journal more than Anglican Journal 


$200,000 
Smaller churches in Russia charge bias 
U.S. synod strikes presbytery’s sexual 
misconduct policy 


Alan McPherson elected Moderator 
Designate 

Assembly Council proposes cuts to 
national staff 

Billy Graham bringing mission to 
SkyDome 

Hymn-book editor recognized for 
stewardship hymn 

Presbyterian Record holds line on 
Every Home Plan 

Religious leaders search for solution 
to violence in Bermuda 


Bermuda Times 


Anglican Journal 


The Christian Century 


The Christian Century 


The Christian Century 
The Presbyterian Outlook 
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Issue Page 
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March 36 
March 37 
March 37 
March 36 
March 35 
March 36 
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March an 
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April 36 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) 


Silas Ncozana visits Presbyterian Church 

Taiwanese Presbyterians defend 
independence for Taiwan 

Taiwan’s president ends "2-28" taboo 

Tokes on Romanian death list 


Canada’s international reputation 
threatened by cuts to development 
education 

Church educators discuss future 

; curriculum 

Churches unite for mission with 
Billy Graham 

Faith in a box: television and religion 

"Fresh spirit" but "no illusions" after 
Raiser meets Pope 

Heather Johnston awarded Order of 
Ontario 

Knox College appointment 
(Patricia Dutcher-Wall) 

Record wins three awards at Church 
Press conference 

Remembering Dietrich Bonhoeffer 

Student intern joins Record staff 

UN High Commissioner for Human 
Rights meets with Canadian churches 


Book launching held for history of 

’ Knox College 

Conference on future church draws 

' more than 200 

Congregation launches "Buy a Brick" 
campaign 

Fire destroys 135-year-old church 

First Gift from James Farris Fund 

Maggie Kuhn, Gray Panther founder, 
dies 

Minister produces new audio resource 

Prominent ethicist John Bennett dies 

Retirement party for Ron Young and 
Marina Crews 

Scottish General Assembly 

Women’s conference and NGO forum 
at odds with Chinese government 


Church representatives from India visit 

. national office 

Churches rebuke France for resuming 

' nuclear tests 

General Secretary of Korean Christian 
Church in Japan visits national office 

Kootenay presbytery makes "grassroots" 
proposal 
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Source 


PCT Occasional Bulletin, 
REC NE 

EPS 

REC NE 


Deborah Simpson 


EPS 


Hamilton Spectator 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
The Christian Century 
The Christian Century 


Stewart Nicol 


ENI 


Issue 


May 
May 


May 
May 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
September 
September 


September 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont’d) Source 


Philip J. Lee awarded Doctors of Laws 

Presbyterian Church in Chile celebrates WARC Update 
127th anniversary 

Presbyterian honoured by community 
college 

Sir Francis Ibiam dies 

Stanley Walters theme speaker for 
Congress ’96 

Think-tank to study future priorities 

Toronto Historical Board presents plaque 

| to Knox College 

Wilfrid Laurier University honours 
Walter McLean 

Winner of logo contest announced 


All’s well that ends well 

Anglican Church restructures 

Hope Waddell school turns 100 

Knox College committee listening 
to Presbyterians 

Presbyterian minister versus David 
Suzuki 

Presbyterian receives Order of Canada 
medal 

Presbyterian serving overseas with 
Mennonite agency 

Rare books find safe home 

Seoul says no to joint worship ENI 

_ service 

Short-term missionaries experience 
full-time rewards 

South African church council ENI 
welcomes back rebel church 

Think-tank date moved to February 

207th General Assembly Presbyterian Barbara McLean 
Church (U.S.A.) 


Cambridge Times 


Cuba’s churches full for first time in ENI 
30 years 

Dr. Robert Mathewson dies 

Gospel must never be used for ENI 


political ends 

International Ministries overseas 
appointments (Kenneth Kim, 
Kristin Kell) 

Joyce Hodgson resigns from 

- Discipleship team 


New church located atop missile silo The Christian Century 


Presbyterians move statue 

Prison blessing 

Think-tank’s steering committee 
finding direction 


Anglican Journal 


Issue 


September 
September 


September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


October 


October 
October 


October 
October 
October 
October 
November 


November 
November 


November 


November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS (cont'd) 


Armagh hit by government cuts 

Bible Society releases new translation 

"I do" -- 130 times 

Knox College opens Centre for Asian- 
Canadian Theology and Ministry 

New editor for Anglican Journal 

Newbigin warns of Christian collapse 

PCC membership increasing 

Plans for think-tank on a roll 

Ray Hodgson leaving Justice Ministries 

Referendum needs peacemakers says 
Moderator 

Rejecting women’s ordination could be 
heretical, says WARC secretary 

Roy Gellatly new Synod of Alberta 

- appointment 

Shall we gather in the end zone? 


Ten steps to Congress ’96 
Winnipeg congregation opens Internet 
Homepage 


OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Andrews, Rev. J. C. Eldon 
Davidson, Rev. Dr. Ronald 
Esler, Pauline 

Fulton, Rev. William H. 
Gentle, Rev. Stanley William 
Hay, Rev. Dr. David W. 
Hsieh, Rev. Peter Ping Kang 
Jackson, Rev. Walter James 
Joshua, Rev. Alexander 
Kemble, Rev. Donald G. 
Lennox, Rev. Harry 

Lewis, Rev. William George 
Longmuir, Phillis Lynne 
Marshall, Rev. Robert T. A. 
McKenzie, Rev. Kenneth Ferguson 
McMillan, Rev. Alfred Norman 
Moore, Rev. George H. 
Noble, Rev. Glenn A. 
Troyer, Rev. Joseph Gordon 
Wallace, Rev. William A. 
Weir, Barbara J. 

Williams, Rev. James Henry 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 


Christmas gifts 
Church as a business 
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Source 


ENI 


ENI 


The Christian Century, 


Christian Week 


Date of Death 


April 21, 1995 
February 18, 1995 
December 8, 1994 
April 16, 1995 
August 28, 1995 
January 5, 1995 
September 14, 1995 
March 28, 1995 
January 26, 1995 
August 17, 1994 
May 8, 1995 

May 10, 1995 
December 29, 1994 
August 28, 1995 
October 23, 1994 
August 3, 1955 
October 3, 1994 
January 22, 1995 
November 30, 1994 
June 22, 1995 
April 17, 1995 
November 3, 1994 


Peter Plymley II 


Issue 


December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 


December 
December 


Issue 


July/August 
May 
February 
September 
November 
May 
December 
September 
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January 
July/August 
September 
April 
November 
April 
October 
January 
June 

May 
November 
July/August 
January 


Issue 


January 
March 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM (cont’d) 


Clerical moves 

Dealing with the deficit 

50 Wynford Drive 

General Assembly 

Mission 

Outdoor summer services 
PCC-TV 

Reclaiming Christian festivals 
Vacant congregations 


POETRY 


Bach: Suite No. 3 in D Major 
Cleaning the Porch Ceiling 
Confirmation Camp 
Convocation 

Counting My Sins 

I Am, Said He 

Malchus 

Prayer of the Splendid Outsider 
Spear is Blind to Music, The 
Thank You, Fanny J. Crosby 
Tumbler 

What John Saw 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA Author 


Blessing of Giving and Receiving, The 

"Bottom-Line" Assembly, The 

Dr. Strang: Medicine Woman 

Future Knocks, The (Knox College) 

Graduates ’95 

Hope Pays Off 

Making Membership a Confirming 
Experience 

Meet the Moderator: Alan McPherson 

New and Improved? (WMS) 

Nominees for Moderator of the 
121st General Assembly, The 

Open Letter to the Church From a 
Native Christian, An 

Please Help Us 
(Presbyterian Record Survey) 

Presbyterian Church Responds to the 
Nuclear Age, The 

Presbyterian Contributions Through 
PWS&D to the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank 

Rural Church and the Theological 
College, The 
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Peter Plymley II Issue Page 
September 14 
December 14 
February 14 
June 12 
May 16 
July/August 14 
April 14 
October 14 
November 13 
Author Issue Page 
Robert C. Jones November 28 
Charles Cooper December 36 
Charles Cooper May 28 
T.M.D. July/August 32 
Fredrick ‘Zydek February Z2 
James Scofield June 26 
Joan Dower Kosmachuk September 16 
Fredrick Zydek April 25 
Keith Hendricks March 50 
John Nixon Jr. January 31 
Kevin Hadduck October OR | 
Margaret Avison January 17 
Issue Page 
Karen Timbers December 23 
Kathy Cawsey, John Congram July/August 23 
Margaret Strang July/August 19 
Arthur Van Seters March oy) 
June 36 
Gisele Ireland October 23 
Helen Goggin September 23 
John Congram July/August 15 
Rosemary Doran May 23 
February 24 
Stewart Folster November 31 
October 31 
John Congram June 17 
October 16 
John Congram October 18 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA Author Issue 


Something Beautiful From God 
(Youth in Mission) 

Tapping the Resources of the Rural 
Church 

Threatened With Resurrection 

Triennium Experience, The: A Youth 
Perspective 

What Happens When Your Minister 

_ Suggests an Exchange 

Where Should Our Church Be Going? 

Why 4 Montrealers Attended a Rural 
Ministry Conference 

With Thanks to God (legacies) 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE 

Daniel Szabo: Daring to Be Daniel 

J. Lewis W. McLean: Memories Without 
Regrets 

Jack Boan: No Closet Christian 

Luella Moore: A Heart Formed by 
Faith and Love 

May Fuller: The Ingersoll Pie Lady 

Mickey Johnston: The Mouse That 
Roared 

Noteworthy Man, A (Ron Stewart) 


Two Brents: Ministers in Church and 
, Classroom 


SOMETHING WONDERFUL! 
Ants and Aunts 

Differences 

Easter Weekend 

Endings and Beginnings 

God Cares About Every Family 
God is Love 

Jacob and Jake 

Ravember -- A Month for Giving 
Snow Fun 


Thanking God for Food 


Anna Searfoss May 
Kathy Cawsey October 
Rosemary Doran April 
Michael Munnik November 
Shaun Seaman March 
June 


Lynne Donovan, Kate Jordan October 


May 
Author Issue 
Edmund Seress April 
Win Thomas November 
Bob Phillips January 
Shirley Ash May 
Ivor Williams July/August 
October 
February 
Bob Phillips September 
Author Issue 


Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman July/August 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman March 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman April 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman June 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman May 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman February 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman September 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman November 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman January 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman October 
Dorothy Henderson 
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SOMETHING WONDERFUL! (cont’d) 


Waiting for Christmas 


SUGGESTION BOX 


Coat of Arms for Your Congregation, A 

Congregational Discussion of the 
Nuclear Issue, A 

Cyber-care 

Growing in Faith 

Joy Around the Corner (Kids Corner) 

Professional Activity Days 

Saturday Night Alive 

Something Beautiful From God 

Weekend’s Journey Into Light, A 

Where Theology and Culture Intersect 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY, THE 


Church Cancelled -- Forever 
Fine Wine for the Soul 

God’s Impossible Children 
Greatest Risk of All, The 
Importance of Strong Language, The 
Inspired But Not Perfect 

Is There Sex in Heaven? 

Man Who Named Christmas, The 
Pentecostal Presbyterians? 
Sermon on the Level, The 

Us and Them 


WATSON’S WORLD 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Co-operation, Not Separation 
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Author Issue 


Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman December 
Dorothy Henderson 


Author Issue 
David Thompson January 
Peter Denton June 
Stephen Kendall October 
Tom Dickey February 
Georgia Cordes September 
Dale McMillan December 
Susan Greer July/August 
Anna Searfoss May 
Tom Dickey March 
John Congram April 
Author Issue 
Michael Farris May 
January 
July/August 
April 
March 
October 
November 
December 
June 
February 
September 
Author Issue 
Noel Watson January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July/August 
September 
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November 
December 
Author Issue 
Tony Plomp May 
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YOU WERE ASKING? (cont’d) 


Force When Necessary, But Peace 
When Possible 

Going Over Board 

Letting the People Decide 

Making Ambiguities as Clear as Water 

More Than a Phone Call Away 

Nobody Said Goodbye 

Ready or Not 

Should a Church’s History Be an 

- Open Book? 

Vows Before Baptism 

Yes and No 
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New Year's Thought 
Having chosen our course, without 
guile, and with pure purpose, let us re- 
new our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear ... 

— Abraham Lincoln 


Telling Our Story 
Telling others about our faith and 
church should come as naturally to us 
as telling them about a good hairdress- 
er or bake shop. A couple bought the 
house across the corner from the 
church recently. The man told me that 
a few days after moving in, he was at 
the local mall and in conversation with 
a woman. He told her he had recently 
moved into the neighbourhood to a 
house across from Melville Church. 
She replied: “Oh, I’m a member there. 
It’s a great church. You should come!” 
And they did. 

— Wallace Whyte 


Not Counting the Women 

The women who followed Jesus give 
us some examples of the strengths 
women bring into the family of faith: 
service and evangelism, speaking 
about what we have seen and believe; 
caring for the living and the dead; per- 
severance, audacity and courage; the 
ability to be behind the scenes and the 
ability to be out front. This balance is 
crucial. 

As a community where faith must 
be nurtured, we can no longer afford 
leaders who can only be on top or out 
front. We need leaders who can be 
both out front and behind the scenes. 
Building a community of the faithful 
who will lead society into the kingdom 
of peace demands the strong gifts of 
nurturing, teaching, feeding, caring, 
healing, reconciling, bringing together, 
binding up, making whole. For genera- 
tions, all of this has been part of the 
ministering life of uncounted women. 

— Alison Stewart-Patterson in 
Counting the Women 


Getting Into Heaven 
Heaven goes by favour. If it went by 
merit, you would stay out and your 
dog would go in. 

— Mark Twain 


Asked God to Drive 

“I wanted to know,” the 51-year-old 
Italian motorist told a Munich court. 
“So I let go of the steering wheel and 
asked: ‘God, can you drive?’” 

The car swerved and crashed, but 
the driver, whose name was not re- 
leased, escaped unhurt. 

The court found the motorist guilty 
of dangerous driving but with dimin- 
ished responsibility. He was recom- 
mended for psychiatric treatment and 
his licence was revoked for 20 months. 

— Reuters News Agency 


Memories of Walter Bryden 
Even in 1938, Dr. Bryden [former 
principal of Knox College] had season 
tickets for the Maple Leaf ball games. 
One Friday after class, he asked me if I 
would like to go to a game that Satur- 
day. Of course I would. Any of us 
would go anywhere with Dr. Bryden! 

This was my first visit to the sta- 
dium. I was shocked by the smallness 
of the crowd. It was evident in my fa- 
cial expression. There were more 
people selling hotdogs than there were 
fans in the stands. Looking at me, Dr. 
Bryden asked, “Are you all right?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, but there is nobody 
here.” 

He replied, “Did you come to see a 
crowd or to watch a baseball game?” 

— Knox, Fall 1994 


Getting Our Priorities Straight 
Sometimes we get our priorities mixed 
up. We can get trapped in outward re- 
ligious rituals so that we don’t get 
around to the deeper demands of the 
faith. Kind of like chewing on the shell 
of a peanut but never cracking it open 
to get down to the nut itself. 

God is calling us today to set our 
priorities straight. To put the impor- 
tant, central demands of faith ahead of 
peripheral concerns. To stop arguing 
over the trivials and get down to work 
on the essentials.... What witness are 
we making for Christ in our commun- 
ity? In what ways does our congrega- 
tion serve people in our community? 
Does our congregation do justice and 
show kindness and mercy to others? 
Do we help people in need and strive 
to make peace? These are questions 
which would help us gauge the quality 
of our Christianity, rather than the 
often empty trappings of churchianity. 

— William Van Gelder 


Age 
After a man is once past 50 it seems he 
decays both in his understanding and 
his memory.... As long as Christians 
are alive, even though they be 60, even 
80 or 100 years old, yet they must con- 
tinue to be like children, not children in 
understanding, but young people who 
are of age to profit, and willingly sub- 
mit and allow themselves to be goy- 
erned, because they know well that 
they do not yet have mature judgement. 
— John Calvin 


Life 

Life without forgiveness is hell on 
earth. 

Life without honesty is dysfunctional. 

Life without generosity is the dreaded 
disease of greed. 

In these times, it is crucial for the 
people of God to simply be the 
people of God. 


— Don Posterski 
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A Flexible System 


Presbyterian church government can serve present church needs 


friend called the other day. He had recently re- 
A turned from Scotland where he studied Presbyter- 

ian Church government. The experience had 
shaken him. (Some will find it hard to believe any study of 
polity could do that.) 

My friend concluded that the system of Presbyterian 
Church government, appropriate for the times which gave it 
birth in Scotland, is no longer helpful to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in the 1990s. He offered examples. 

Sessions operate as closed courts in the church. Meetings 
are not open to the members of the congregation nor min- 
utes shared. This began to protect confidentiality when a lot 
of the work of sessions involved the disciplining of congre- 
gational members. Today, sessions spend little time on dis- 
cipline. Probably 99 per cent of everything discussed and 
decided by sessions could be done in an open meeting. In 
fact, better done that way. It would relieve session members 
of the accusation, frequently heard, that they operate in se- 
cret and, then, like ancient potentates, impose their de- 
cisions on the congregation. 

My friend then turned to elders who are elected for life. 
Too often, he said, elders see themselves called to a place of 
honour or power rather than to service. The present system 
provides little opportunity for younger people or for those 
who cannot commit for a lifetime but could give a limited 
period of service. In our denomination, we have heard the 
arguments for term eldership many times — but never with 
enough persuasion to have it adopted by the General As- 
sembly. 

Finally, he mentioned the problems of having both a ses- 
sion, commissioned to look after the spiritual concerns of 
the congregation, and a board, charged with responsibility 
for property and finances. This division of responsibilities, 
he argued, almost always creates needless rivalries and con- 
flicts in congregations. I agree. 

That’s the bad news. The good news is our present struc- 
ture offers enough freedom to overcome all of these obs- 
tacles, if we have the will and courage. 

No reasons exist why sessions cannot declare their meet- 
ings open. Sessions can and should, on a regular basis, com- 
municate and share their struggles and reasons for decisions 
with the congregation. Summaries of session meetings 
should be reported to the congregation in church bulletins 
and newsletters. Even better when sessions involve congre- 
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gations in the decision-making process itself. Read carefully 
John Stackhouse’s article, entitled “Hellooooo Out There,” 
in this issue. 

Lifting this artificial veil of secrecy would immediately 
increase the respect and the effectiveness of elders in a con- 
gregation. I have not heard a persuasive reason why ses- 
sions should continue to remain closed. The arguments 
usually boil down to maintaining a false kind of power or a 
cover-up for ineffectiveness. 

It’s true The Presbyterian Church in Canada has not yet 
adopted term eldership as have Presbyterian churches in 
other countries. But that does not prevent sessions from in- 
stituting some kind of elder rotation on a voluntary and reg- 
ular basis. By this method, new members can be worked 
into the session, and the leadership of the congregation can 
be shared on a wider basis. 

Finally, to avoid the inevitable conflict which arises be- 
tween boards and sessions, why not institute some kind of 
unified system. It might involve having both session and 
board members serve on all committees. Reports of com- 
mittees could go to a kind of church council of both session 
and board. The session could decide to meet separately only 
over those matters which are exclusively its responsibility 
like receiving new members or in the rare case of adminis- 
tering discipline. Variations of some form of unified system 
already exist in the church. 

Some will protest that having a board and session works 
well in their situation. If so, how much energy is expended 
by how many people to keep the wheels greased and 
rolling? If practical considerations do not demand a change, 
then surely theological ones do — the old divisions between 
the spiritual (session) and the physical (board) are surely no 
longer sustainable, if they ever were. 

Some day, all of these things will be officially resolved 
by a future Assembly and engraved in the Book of Forms. 
Happily, until that day, the system under which we now op- 
erate gives freedom and flexibility to institute helpful 
changes — as I said already — for ministers and elders with 
the will and courage to implement them. 
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Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh, a mosaic by Arthur Bacher. 


Photo by Arthur Bacher. (See story page 18.) 


LETTERS 


The King Who Biesses 
I greatly enjoyed Michael Farris’s 
solid theme for Christ the King (Nov. 
Record). The same day, November 20, 
was the first National Child Day in 
Canada. Worth pondering: to honour 
the King who blessed the children. 
More and more, I hear the best 
about the Record. Those who miss it 
lose a great blessing. 
Brian Weatherdon, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Bad-mouthing Success 
At a recent meeting, the Peace River 
Presbytery discussed the “failure” of 
the Live the Vision campaign (which 
isn’t even over yet) and how we con- 
stantly view ourselves in small, nega- 
tive and ineffective terms. As the 
present moderator, I was asked to 
indicate to our denomination-at-large 
that we do not appreciate the attitude. 
The Peace River Presbytery is often 
referred to as “a small presbytery in 
the middle of nowhere.” But we feel 
we are a major contributor to the life 
and work of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. We also believe The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada contributes 
greatly to the life and ministry of the 


Church of the Christ throughout the 
world. 

We believe the Live the Vision 
campaign has been a great success. It 
raised six million dollars, which would 
not have been available otherwise, for 
new work and to strengthen existing 
work. Success should be measured not 
in terms of the amount of money we 
raise but in terms of how we use what- 
ever resources we have to bring about 
God’s will on earth. Can’t we accept 
the six million dollar windfall in our 
hands, be thankful for it and press on- 
ward? 

Bad-mouthing the results of the 
Live the Vision campaign only leads 
to despair. Despair produces paralysis 
and a fortress mentality. We know we 
can’t do everything and we can’t be 
everywhere. But let us do what we 
can, where we can, and do it well for 
the glory of God. 

D. Allan Young, 
Fort St. John, B.C. 


On Not Taking Your Own Advice 

In November’s Gleanings, a bit of ad- 
vice was offered to preachers: no bad 
news, please; we get enough of it all 
week long. I am glad the Record did 


not take that advice too seriously; oth- 
erwise, we would never have read 
about racism and abuse of aboriginal 
Canadians at residential schools, death 
and despair in a Rwandan refugee 
camp, or the history of Brazilian in- 
digenous peoples marked by mas- 
sacres, slavery and exploitation. 

When there are so many places in 
the world that break the heart of God, 
do we leave God to weep alone? 

Lee Purchase, 
Tottenham, Ont. 


The Beat Goes On 
Your editorial “More on the Same 
Tune” (October issue) gave us some- 
thing we need to wrestle with. The de- 
cisions we make about music and 
worship are “not so much about wor- 
ship as they are about evangelism and 
the future of the church we ... love.” 
If worship is only for the baptized 
and the members of their families, then 
maybe we should continue to worship 
in the way we have been taught. If, 
however, we think of worship not only 
as the true purpose of the Christian life 
but as a way of presenting the gospel 
to the not-yet baptized and those who 
may be searching for the truth of God, 
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then it may be in everyone’s interest to 
think about how our services of wor- 
ship can help us to encourage others to 
become disciples of Jesus Christ. 

I think Loren Mead (in The Once 
and Future Church) is correct. The 
mission field is no longer somewhere 
else; it is outside the doors of our sanc- 
tuaries. 

Before our missionaries embark 
upon their work in another country, 
they first spend time learning the lan- 
guage, history and culture of the 
people among whom they will be 
working. If we want to reach people 
outside the church, we need to learn 
something about their language, music 
and culture to lead them into the joy 
of God. 

Music is important. I count it a 
privilege to listen to our organist Sun- 
day after Sunday. But music is not an 
end in itself. Music helps us worship 
God. When it no longer does that, or 
when it becomes an obstacle to what 
we are trying to do, then our music 
needs to be changed. It is as you said: 
“If that means using country music, 
we will use country music; if it means 
using rock music, we will use rock 
music.” 

Frankly, I don’t think we are ready 
to do that. I don’t think we care all that 
much about those outside the church. I 
hope I am wrong. I want to be wrong. 
I hope we are a big enough church to 
use a number of different services of 
worship and kinds of music in the 
cause of helping many to experience 
the love and the joy of God. 

Don Donaghey, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Virgin Birth 
Jim Taylor's emphasis on the impor- 
tance of parentage (Nov. Record) 
doesn’t appear to harmonize with the 
doubt he casts on the parentage of 
Jesus in the conclusion of his article: 
“Whether the Virgin Birth was literal 
fact or posthumous myth ... ” 

With a multitude of Christians, I 


believe Jesus’ parentage includes the 
Virgin Mary and that he was truly hu- 
man; we also believe his birth was 
generated by divine power and that, 
truly, he was the Son of God. We also 
believe in the fact of the resurrection 
and the divine power displayed at Pen- 
tecost. Without these solid facts, how 
can we account for the birth of the 
Christian Church and the power of the 
gospel in people’s lives? 

I also believe, with Jim Taylor, in 
the importance of genetics in our un- 
derstanding of human behaviour. 

William Campbell, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


The Lineage of Jesus 

Marilyn Kalhfleisch states (Nov. Let- 
ters) that “from the line of this child ... 
Joseph, the father of Jesus, was pro- 
duced.” 

Isn’t she in error on two counts? 
Didn’t this child from David and 
Bathsheba die in infancy (IJ Samuel 
12:12-18)? And Joseph was not the 
physical father of Jesus as implied 
(Matthew 1:18-25 and Luke 1:34-35). 

From these accounts, it appears that 
if Jesus’ lineage can be traced to 
David, it must have been through his 
mother. Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
ancient genealogists did not record the 
names of women. 

Albert and Maxine Jackson, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Editor’s note: David and Bathsheba’s 


first son did indeed die in infancy. 


Jesus’ lineage is through their second 
son. 


Was It Worthwhile? 

I see that an apology [confession] was 
given to the Indians for our treatment 
of them in the Native schools. 

I am in my 93rd year. I wonder if 
an apology is due the women who 
gave so much for the Native schools. I 
joined the Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety in 1925 and spent many a cold day 
quilting for the Native schools, pack- 
ing bales and doing without personal 
things in order to give to the bale. At 
that time, I lived in Mimico and we 


had to provide our own kindling in or- 
der to heat the church! Was it worth- 
while? 

I'd be glad to know if we did the 
wrong thing in sacrificing time and tal- 
ent in this cause. 

Margaret Ferguson, 
Cobourg, Ont. 


The Confession 

The November Record brought back 
some poignant memories for me. My 
grandfather, an early Saskatchewan pi- 
oneer (Black Dan McLeod), was one 
of the first patients at the Women’s 
Missionary Society (WMS) Hugh 
Waddell Memorial Hospital in Canora, 
Saskatchewan. It was there I had my 
tonsils removed as a child, and the 
nurse was Janet Carruthers. Years lat- 
er, I met her again when we lived in 
Kenora, Ontario. She was the gracious, 
loving nurse at Cecilia Jeffrey Indian 
Residential School. 

Jim Marnoch’s article was well-de- 
tailed — his worthy work with Native 
People covered many years. Irene, 
who became his wife, worked at the 
school. She helped us in First Church 
choir, Kenora, on Sundays. 

We were blissfully unaware of any 
misdeeds at the Cecilia Jeffrey res- 
idential school. People we met at the 
school were devoted and hard-work- 
ing. The young people at First Church 
sometimes met the young people at 
C.J. for a game of softball. They 
played together regularly, and C.J. 
would beat us badly and taunt us a 
little with “Go home and eat more 
‘zoup.”” Their tennis court was avail- 
able to us, and winter was a time for 
sleigh rides and bean suppers. Our 
church organist and choir leader, Eliz- 
abeth Watson, opened her home to 
girls from C.J. for times of fudge-mak- 
ing and fun. 

Perhaps some of the unresolved 
problems evolved because of a distant 
government and a 1,200-mile distant 
WMS headquarters trying to manage 
work difficult for them to envisage. 

My father always said the whole 
procedure was wrong — taking the 
children from their homes; teaching 
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them how to use sewing machines, 
washing machines, bathtubs, etc.; 
then, at graduation, often sending 
them back to squalid living conditions 
without any of the amenities of life. 

Another situation foreign to the 
way of the Native People is our legal 
system. Their refusal to testify at the 
trial of a fallen brother/sister is often 
taken as insubordination. The Native 
way would be to take him/her back to 
the Native circle for rehabilitation. 

It must have been a moving experi- 
ence to be present at the reading of 
The 1994 Confession of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada Regarding 
Injustice Suffered by Canada’s First 
Nation Peoples. The Presbyterian 
Church should be grateful to all who 
worked on the document and to those 
who shared it with the Native People. 

Agnes (McLeod) Conkey 
Ajax, Ont. 


ironies 

I was touched by what I found to be 
symmetrical stories in your editorial 
(Nov. Record). Both events seem to 
have a similar ring. 

The young pastor from Lagos Pres- 
byterian Church has a valid point 
about church life in Canada. Were we 
at our peak in trusting God at the time 
we shared the good news with our 
neighbours in Nigeria? Have we be- 
come tired of trusting God today be- 
cause we started at an earlier time than 
they did? Or did Nigerians already 
have their own belief and trust in God 
before we went? Or are they just good 
listeners? 

The irony is that the Women’s 
Missionary Society, which first urged 
the church to go to Nigeria through 
the Board of World Missions, also 
looked after the Indian residential 
schools in Birtle, Manitoba, and 
Kenora, Ontario. Did we wear differ- 
ent robes in Nigeria and engage in a 
different mission than here at home? 
Stan McKay reflects that “It felt like 
being incarcerated” while he was at 
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the residential school. I don’t believe 
that is the mission we took to Nigeria. 

Denny D. Kazembe, 

Calgary 


What's Fair? 

The letters from Fred Speckeem and 
Kathleen Lyons in the November 
Record both address the issue of same- 
sex benefits. The question is complex. 
I can understand how the matter of 
same-sex benefits arises when it comes 
to things like bereavement leave. But I 
really puzzle about it when people 
want to redefine the family and the 
meaning of the word “spouse” so that 
things like health benefits and pension 
rights can be claimed. 

It is clear to me that health cover- 
age and survivor pension rights ori- 
ginally arose in a day when women 
did not work outside the home. A 
woman had little or no opportunity to 
earn for herself. She was dependent 
for her survival and the survival of her 
children on rights accumulated by her 
husband. 

We live in an age when people 
want to focus on their “rights” and to 
grab what they can. So they raise the 
issue of fairness. Why should those in 
heterosexual relationships be able to 
assign benefits, they ask, when those 
in same-sex relationships cannot as- 
sign benefits? (The question arises be- 
cause governments recognize 
common-law relationships as equiva- 
lent to the declared loyalty, long-last- 
ing commitment and _ publicly 
recognized pledge of faithfulness 
which lie at the heart of marriage. 
Once you abandon marriage as a stan- 
dard, you cease to have an objective 
standard by which to judge.) 

Our present system is not fair. 
Apart from the issue of sexual orienta- 
tion, it is not fair that single-people- 
who-are-in-relationships-and-living-to 
gether are able to transfer benefits 
when single-people-who-are-not-in- 
relationships and single-people-who- 
are-in-relationships-but-not-living- 


together cannot transfer them to any- 
body. Not even to the uninsured 
brother or sister with whom they have 
always lived, nor to the fiancé with 
whom they have not yet set up house. 
Alas, the day has passed when 
those of us who walk in and out 
church doors can dictate standards to 
the rest of society. Christians have ef- 
fectively become a minority in this 
land. We are surrounded by a society 
whose values are no longer the tradi- 
tional Christian values. The church can 
no longer call the shots. But let us 
make our voices heard, none the less, 
if only to ensure that if changes are 
made out of a concern for fairness, it is 
fairness across the board and not pan- 
dering to a vocal minority. 
Alan M. McPherson, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Giving Leadership 
The November Record contains the 
plea by Kathleen Lyons for “the Pres- 
byterian Church to give some leader- 
ship.” I believe she has some excellent 
ideas about how Christians might react 
to social reforms that may threaten the 
Christian faith — letter-writing by in- 
dividuals is one of them. 

Where | differ with this correspon- 
dent is with her assumption that the 
church should give leadership, pre- 


_sumably by convening at General As- 


sembly and making pronouncements 
on social and other issues on behalf of 
church members. 

One of my definitions of a Presby- 
terian is one who will have to kneel at 
the seat of judgement and be entirely 
responsible for his or her actions as an 
individual and a pilgrim on this planet. 
The church must never presume to 
speak for all the members. To do so 
would tear apart the very thing that has 
held us together — the desire to com- 
mune as struggling Christians. 

Our leaders are also merely men 
and women, Christians struggling to 
understand how to live in this increas- 
ingly difficult world. It would be diffi- 
cult for them to speak for all of us. 

James Weir, 
Edmonton 
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FRow THE MODERATOR 
New Wine, New Wineskins 


George C. Vais 


The old gospel needs new forms and structures for the next century 


4 his column is for all who want 
to be taken seriously and who 
are serious about making a dif- 
ference as we prepare to be the Church 
of Jesus Christ in the 21st century. 
Since our future will not be simply 
a repetition of the past, we have to ask 
ourselves: Where are we? Where do 
we want to be? How do we get there? 


Where Are We? 

According to some experts, we are 
in the midst of a serious storm. Some 
of us are in our rec rooms watching 
sports — what’s left of them — and 
are not aware there is a storm out 
there. Others, sitting comfortably in- 
side, can see the storm but don’t feel 
its effects until they run out of fuel and 
food. And others are out in the storm 
fighting for their lives. 

Where are we? We are between 
what has been and what will be. We 
remember the so-called “good old 
days.” Some would give anything to 
go back to them; but we can’t. We are 
like the people of Israel in the wilder- 
ness. They wanted to go back to 
Egypt. It would have been better to be 
slaves there than to die in the desert, 
they said. But they could not go back 
because the same waters that kept the 
Egyptians from capturing them pre- 
vented them from going back. Neither 
can we go back to our “Egypts.” 


Where Do We Want to Be? 
Perhaps we should ask: “Where 
does God want us to be?” To find out, 
we need to take to heart the repeated 
message in the Revelation to John to 
each of the seven churches: “Let any- 
one who has an ear listen to what the 
Spirit is saying to the churches.” Lis- 
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tening is not easy for Presbyterians! 

I believe God wants Presbyterians 
to tell our story and the stories of our 
congregations. But as we do so, we 
need to remember to tell “the old, old 
story of Jesus and his love.” Now 
that’s witnessing! 

God expects us to be “the light of 
the world,” “the salt of the earth” 
(Matthew 5:13-14) and the “yeast” in 
our communities (Matthew 13:33). 
What powerful and practical descrip- 
tions of Christians these are! 

God also wants us to learn how to 
minister to people in particular and not 
just to people in general. Our Lord told 
one person: “‘Sell all that you own and 
distribute the money to the poor” 
(Luke 18:22). He told someone else he 
must be “born anew” (John 3:16). He 
reminded his disciples: “Whoever is 
not against us is for us” (Mark 9:40). 
Like Jesus, we need to find out where 
people are and minister to them ac- 
cording to their needs. 


How Do We Get There? 

First, we have to visualize what it is 
we want to see happen. “All things are 
created twice. There’s a mental or first 
creation, and a physical or a second 
creation” (S. R. Covey). 

This idea that “all things are created 
twice” is not as strange as we might 
think. Our Lord himself operated un- 
der this principle. “I came to do my 
father’s will,” he said. That was his 
aim in life. And for three years, he 
talked about it, illustrated it, promoted 
it, lived it and, then, died for it. 

What is it we want to see happen 
where we are? Once we’ve made up 
our minds, let us commit ourselves to 
a course of action with the gifts God 


has given us. Then, watch things hap- 
pen. “Where there’s a will, there is a 
way.” The opposite is also true. 

Secondly, we must find new forms 
and structures to communicate the 
gospel of our Lord. I believe the faith 
passed on to us over the years by godly 
parents, committed pastors, dedicated 
professors and hundreds of ordinary 
people is desperately needed in our so- 
ciety today. But we should not be in- 
tent on preserving the forms, the 
institutions, the structures and the trap- 
pings that delivered the precious faith 
to us in years gone by; we need to 
re-present the faith through new forms 
and new structures that will carry us 
into the 21st century. 

Our Lord said it first: “Neither is 
new wine put into old wineskins; oth- 
erwise, the skins burst, and the wine is 
spilled, and the skins are destroyed; 
but new wine is put into fresh wine- 
skins, and so both are preserved” 
(Matthew 9:17). 

I believe God sees potential in us. 
The question is, Are we prepared to 
accept God’s challenge and do what he 
wants us to do? When we can say with 
Paul “For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel; it is the power of God for sal- 
vation” (Romans 1:16), then, we can 
find the language, the forms, the struc- 
tures to deliver it. 

In his latest book, Transforming 
Congregations for the Future, Loren 
Mead writes: “The storm is so serious 
that it marks the end of “business as 
usual’ for the churches and marks a 
need for us to begin again building the 
church from the ground up.” 


Cloge Cae, 


UNcouwoy LECTIONARY 
Fine Wine for the Soul 


Second Sunday After Epiphany — January 15 


Michael Farris 


Isaiah 62:1-5; Psalm 36:5-10; | Corinthians 12:1-11; John 2:1-11 


ou never know where Jesus 
will show up. Just days ago, he 
was wrapped up in swaddling 


clothes and lying in a manger. Last 
Sunday, there he was in the desert wait- 
ing for John’s baptism. This week, he’s 
off to a wedding social (John 2:1-11). 

Weddings weren’t that different in 
Jesus’ time. Customs have changed 
over the years, but people haven’t. A 
wedding celebration, just a few hours 
long, has the complexity of the D-Day 
Invasion — and some of the problems. 
Tux doesn’t fit or hem goes out on the 
wedding gown. Best man forgets his 
speech or maid of honour can’t find 
the ring. Something always happens. 
As they say, “Love may be blind, but 
the wedding is a real eye-opener.” 

This time, the wine ran out (verse 
3). A rumour swept the hall that future 
toasts were going to be made with 
warm water, not wine. You can guess 
what the guests would say. “Ah, yes, 
Harry and Beulah’s wedding back in 
31 —IJ remember that. They ran out of 
wine.” 

Of course, there’s more to it in 
John’s Gospel. Marriage is a symbol of 
the deep and joyful relationship of God 
and his people (Isaiah 62:5). Wine is 
not just a drink; it’s a symbol for joy, 
blessing, happiness. When the Bible 
wants to talk about life at its best, it 
proposes a toast with fine wine. That’s 
why they served wine at the wedding 
— as a sign of all the joy and happiness 
people wanted for the newlyweds. 

But this time, the wine ran out. Life 
is like that. Statistics say about a quar- 
ter of all blushing brides and nervous 
grooms don’t make it as husband and 
wife. What happens? Many things. But 
in one way or another, the joy disap- 


pears. What promised to be joy and 
commitment on the wedding day turns 
into pain and bitterness. In other 
words, the wine runs out. 

How much of life falls under those 
words? Someone dies; and the thrill is 
gone, the joy exhausted. The years 
catch up; and, suddenly, the cup is 
empty and the supply has gone sour. 
You know people like that. Perhaps 
you know it for yourself. The wine 
runs out. It’s not just at a wedding in 
Cana, it’s the way life goes sometimes. 

But this time when the wine runs 
out, Jesus is there in the middle of it. 
Not out with the guests but in the 
kitchen wrestling with some stone Jars. 
“As prescribed for Jewish purifica- 
tions, there were six stone jars, each 
one holding twenty or thirty gallons. 
‘Fill those jars with water,’ Jesus or- 
dered. And they filled them to the 
brim. ‘Now,’ he said to them, “draw 
some out and take it to the head- 
waiter.’ And they did so” (verses 6-8). 

Wine! Rich wine. Lots of wine — 
150 gallons of the finest vintage 
(24,000 ounces, 4,000 glasses). In met- 
ric, an even more staggering amount in 
more than the usual sense of the word. 

Abundance is the point. Life with 
God is meant to be abundant (Psalm 
36:8-9). The joy overflows, the bottom 
of the cup is never seen. This is a wine 
whose spirit goes not to our heads but 
to our hearts. The drink makes us not 
drunk but faithful. A taste not to dull 
the senses but to help us believe. Is 
there anyone who does not yearn to 
drain a cup of that kind of drink? 

That’s what we really need in this 
season. Not just a cup of cocoa to 
warm us up on a chill winter morning; 
rather, some of Jesus’ fine wine to 


warm the soul and fire our convictions. 
Yes, we could use more than a few 
gallons of his wine in our church. 

Jesus took stone jars. Funny he 
should choose them. He fills them to 
the brim and draws out the finest wine. 
Of course, funny that Jesus should 
choose us as vessels of his joy. There’s 
not much difference, really. It takes a 
miracle either way. Filling clunky old 
urns with sparkling wine, or filling 
men and women like us with joy. 
Either way, it’s the act of a saviour. 

But don’t forget how the story 
ends. “But as soon as the headwaiter 
tasted the water made wine ... he 
called the bridegroom and pointed out 
to him: ‘Everyone serves the best wine 
first; then, when the guests have been 
drinking awhile, the inferior wine. But 
you have kept the best wine until 
now ” (verses 9-10). 

He keeps the best until last. We end 
not just with the abundance of wine 
but with the finest. You’ ve tasted it al- 
ready: the rarest and most costly in 
God’s cellar. A wine that none of us 
can afford, a vintage by which all 
others will be judged. The most costly 
wine is saved until last at the wedding 
— and in Jesus’ life. Remember the 
last time Jesus took up a cup of wine? 
It was not at a wedding but at supper 
with his friends. “This cup is the new 
covenant sealed in my blood.” 

It is a deep wine and dark, full of 
mystery, touched with death yet full of 
life. The cup we raise as Christians is 
the new covenant made by Jesus 
Christ. Our cup is full to overflowing 
— and the wine never runs out. I 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church 
in Winnipeg. 
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What circumcision is for Jews, baptism is for Christians 


T here are some subjects I have 
never heard a sermon preached 
on. 

No, I don’t mean sex. I’ve heard 
dozens of sermons on sex. And sexu- 
ality. And sexual orientation. Some 
have been in favour; some opposed. 
To any or all of those topics. Or op- 
tions. Whatever. 

I’m referring to circumcision. Male 
circumcision, specifically. If this is an 
offensive subject for you, I apologize. 
It makes a lot of people uncomfortable. 
When my friend and business partner 
Ralph Milton told a workshop group 
the story about David collecting 100 
Philistine foreskins as a dowry, the 
bride price demanded by the demented 
King Saul for his daughter Michal (see 
1 Samuel 18:17-27), every man in the 
room convulsively crossed his legs. 

But I am, frankly, astonished there 
haven’t been sermons about circumci- 
sion because (a) it’s all through the 
Bible and (b) the concept of circumci- 
sion — especially of infants — is a 
kind of theological and sacramental di- 
viding line between the churches. 

Circumcision originated with Abra- 
ham, perhaps the earliest of our spiri- 
tual ancestors. God made a covenant 
with Noah, but Noah is so far back in 
the mists of time he becomes a shad- 
owy figure, a prototype, a symbol. 
Abraham is the first real, live person 
chronicled by the biblical narrative. 
And God told Abraham to circumcise 
all his descendants. 

The custom was brought back at 
the time of Moses. It became a distin- 
guishing mark of the Jewish people, a 
covenant renewed every generation. 

And so, when Jesus was eight days 
old (according to the Gospel of Luke), 
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he was taken to the temple to be cir- 
cumcised. It was so important a cere- 
mony that Jewish law required it — 
even on a Sabbath. 

Later, the Early Church almost split 
over whether new converts needed to 
be circumcised or not to become Chris- 
tians. Paul said no; the international 
headquarters in Jerusalem said yes. 

History says Paul won. I think he 
may have lost. 

The mark of initiation for the Chris- 
tian churches today is baptism, not cir- 
cumcision. It’s the almost-universal 
sacrament. But the major split among 
Christian churches is between infant 
baptism and adult baptism, often 
called “‘believer’s baptism.” Generally 
speaking, the mainline churches prac- 
tise infant baptism; the evangelical 
churches insist on adult baptism — 
usually by immersion, but not always. 


Claudio Ghirardo 


The division is over the timing. 
When should the act that proclaims 
this person to be a member of the 
Body of Christ take place — at birth, 
or when one has reached an age of 
conscious consent? 

Evangelical churches insist no one 
can have a second-hand faith. The 
basis of faith is a decision for Christ. 
And no one — not your parents, not 
your friends, not your community — 
can make that decision for you. Only 
you can decide to accept Christ and be 
saved. 

Therefore, they argue, baptism — 
by water or by the Spirit — can hap- 
pen only to adults. 

There are lots of historical reasons 
why the mainline churches started bap- 
tizing infants. But the result, whatever 
the cause, has been to reaffirm the 
ancient Jewish position: a person is 
born into a faith community. Long be- 
fore those babies can make choices for 
themselves, they are branded — by cir- 
cumcision for Jews, by baptism for 
Christians — into a family. They come 
from the font wet, just as they come 
from the womb wet. They have been 
symbolically born again; from birth on, 
they learn the ways of that community. 

In that sense, infant baptism repre- 
sents a much more ancient tradition, a 
tradition that goes way back into the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Circumcision was 
the mark of the Hebrew people; bap- 
tism is our mark. It’s as fundamental to 
who we are in the mainline churches 
as it was for the people of Israel. 

So why, I sometimes wonder, do 
we avoid the subject so much? It 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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PULL Count 
Buyer Beware 


George Johnston 


Pitfalls when a congregation loans money for a mortgage to its minister 


everend Solomon Shuttleson 
in Toronto received a call 
from a congregation in lovely 


Nova Scotia. It has excited keen antici- 
pation and a desire to move. But there 
is a problem. Shuttleson has put his 
house up for sale and it is not moving. 
The real estate agent tells him the ask- 
ing price is too high, but it is what he 
paid for it. He bought when prices 
were high; now the market is de- 
pressed. Because of high interest rates, 
he has reduced the principal very little; 
if he drops the price $40,000 as the 
real estate agent suggests, he will not 
be able to repay all he owes. Alas, he 
also borrowed $40,000 from the con- 
gregation toward the down payment. 
He will be lucky if he can just repay 
the bank. 

What should he do? Also, what will 
the presbytery do? Will it process the 
call? How many members of the court 
will know of his financial problem? 
How many even care? Will the pres- 
bytery place the call in his hands and 
let him go? It is his problem. Will the 
presbytery withhold the call until some 
satisfactory financial arrangement is 
made for repayment? This type of situ- 
ation, which has arisen more than once 
in our denomination in the past year, 
may become more prevalent. It raises 
warning flags. 

Many congregations are selling 
their manses and using the interest on 
the capital to provide a housing al- 
lowance for their minister. But this 
may make it more difficult during a 
vacancy to secure a minister because 
not all ministers have funds for a down 
payment on a house. In addition to the 
housing allowance, there appears to be 
a growing tendency for congregations 
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to lend thousands of dollars from cap- 
ital to the minister for the down pay- 
ment so the minister can secure a 
mortgage for the remainder of the pur- 
chase price. The congregation’s loan 
actually becomes a second mortgage. 
This arrangement has pitfalls. 

In order to pay off both mortgages, 
the minister needs to stay for 15 to 20 
years. Not many ministers remain that 
long in one congregation. So the min- 
ister must sell the house if a call is re- 
ceived from another congregation. If 
real estate is slow, this is a stumbling 
block. If the house is sold at less than 


Presbyteries should protect 
both congregations 
and ministers 


the purchase price, then the first mort- 
gage is usually cleared but there may 
be little or nothing left to pay the sec- 
ond mortgage to the congregation. The 
minister may walk away from it and 
leave the congregation thousands of 
dollars poorer. Such a procedure is not 
ethical or justifiable within the ranks 
of the clergy. Or the minister may 
make arrangements for monthly pay- 
ments to repay the congregation’s loan 
from his new location. This leaves the 
minister in debt going to another 
charge where a down payment may 
again be required to secure accommo- 
dation. It is not an enviable position. 
Presbyteries should protect congre- 
gations and ministers in such situa- 
tions. A loan for a down payment 
should have the terms of repayment 


clearly defined with a copy lodged 
with the clerk of the presbytery. When 
a call is received, the presbytery 
should enquire into the financial status 
of the minister’s mortgages and in- 
debtedness before placing the call in 
his or her hands. 

If a presbytery lets a minister ac- 
cept a call and walk away from a sec- 
ond mortgage without repayment, the 
court is abdicating its responsibility in 
the oversight of the congregation and 
the minister. It allows the minister to 
evade financial responsibility and does 
not protect him or her from being 
blacklisted through the clergy grape- 
vine. It allows a congregation to suffer 
financial loss and gives opportunity for 
it to become cynical and distrustful. If 
there is unresolved indebtedness, the 
presbytery should consult with the 
congregation and minister to work out 
a satisfactory resolution before a call is 
placed in the minister’s hands. 

In less than a year, three such con- 
gregational loans (second mortgages) 
have come to my attention. In two of 
the situations, the ministers received 
calls elsewhere. One presbytery acted 
irresponsibly. Another presbytery act- 
ed responsibly. Time will tell about the 
third. 

It is generous and trusting of con- 
gregations to lend ministers money for 
a down payment on a home; but 
congregations, ministers and presby- 
teries should be aware the procedure 
has some dark pitfalls. More careful 
attention should be given to these 
situations. I 


George Johnston is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada who 
lives in Beaumont, Alberta. 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


David Thompson 


A Coat of Arms for Your 


Congregation 


n June 12, 1994, Robert D. 

Watt, the chief herald of 

Canada, presented a coat of 
arms to Knox Presbyterian Church in 
Stratford, Ontario. This was a historic 
award, the first to a Presbyterian 
church in Canada, made in the 150th 
year of the congregation. The coat rep- 
resents the location of the church, its 
most important symbols, and an en- 
capsulated mission statement. It pre- 
serves and builds a unique identity. 


At the top of the coat of arms is the 
burning bush; at the centre, the ancient 
cross found on the Island of Iona; at 
the bottom, the famous Stratford swan. 
The cross is set beside the road, the 
straight line of which forms the cross 
of St. Andrew; the other half of the 
cross 18 wavy representing the Avon 
River. Knox is adjacent to the road 
that crosses the river. The motto repre- 
sents the essence of Knox, Stratford’s, 
commitment to be a church which sur- 
vives the challenges and goes forward 
creatively and faithfully with God. 

This award is available to any Pres- 
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byterian church which applies. The 
costs depend upon the artist and grant 
costs involved. The estimates for 
Knox, Stratford, were about $1,500; 
but, so far, expenses are below that 
figure. If the coat of arms is to be rep- 
resented on a shield to be placed in the 
church, that, of course, would be addi- 
tional to the grant. 

The purpose and value to a congre- 
gation of developing a coat of arms 
include: 

* presenting a visible congregational 
symbol to identify the church in 
much the same way as the burning 
bush symbolizes the national 
church; 
encapsulating the congregation’s 
statement of purpose; 
using it on a church sign, flag, letter- 
head, pins, T-shirts, etc.; 
providing an opportunity for a 
wonderful celebration of a church’s 
anniversary (at Knox, it was a high- 
light of the 150th year); 
providing continuity with many 
Presbyterian churches overseas 
which have long had coats of arms. 
The city of Stratford, St. James An- 

glican Church and now Knox Presby- 
terian Church — all have coats of 
arms. The awards have been given to 
many different faith communities 
across Canada. 

The grant comes through the 
authority of the viceregal office and is 
available to Presbyterian churches 
upon application to: Canadian 
Heraldic Authority, Rideau Hall, 
1 Sussex Drive, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OAL. IN 


David Thompson is minister of Knox 
Church, Stratford, Ont. 
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J. David McAuley 
Architect Inc. 


Specializing in Creating 
Affordable Inspirational Spaces 


e sensitive to your congregation's vision 

e over 200 completed church projects 

e member of Interfaith Forum on 
Religious Art & Architecture 

e site selection, needs survey, feasibility 
study, acoustical & interior design 


(519) 823-2441 


360 Woolwich St., Guelph, Ontario, NIH 3W6 


Tours with 
Dr. Eric Beggs 


of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 — L3V 6J6) 
May 6 — Cruise to Bermuda 
August 31 — Channel Islands 
November 18 — East Africa Cruise 
Arrangements by Horizon Holidays 
160 John Street, Toronto M5V 2X8 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


YIM is planning exciting group trips for 
the summer of 1995: 


Nicaragua: August 13 to September 3. 
Up to 8 people, including 2 leaders. 
Approx. cost including orientation - 
$3,000. 


Malawi: July 1 to 22. Up to 10 people, 
with possible room for leaders in training. 
Approx. cost including orientation - 
$4,500. 


Middle East: June 25 to July 16. Up to 8 
people, including 2 leaders. Approx. cost 
including orientation - $4,000. 


Canada: Plans are underway for a group 
trip within Canada, and lots of other 
interesting projects. Stay tuned! 


Mandatory orientation for all trips will be 
June 23-25. Deadline for applications for 
all trips is March 30, 1995. Age limit is 
16-30; 18-30 for international trips. For 
application forms or more information, 
contact: 


Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Rd. 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


PasTORAL EPIsties From Perer Pheywiey U 


My dear editor: 


In the lull between Christmas and 
the Super Bowl, when the festive dish 
of munchies contains but a doubtful 
walnut, assorted shell fragments and a 
wrinkled tangerine; when clusters of 
evergreen needles keep surfacing on or 
around the furniture like the spoor of 
some giant, invisible air freshener; 
when the yule log and the credit card 
have cooled and the victims of Boxing 
Day sales have healed — many 
thoughtful people are driven to reflect 
on the pointlessness of it all. 


No, not the pointlessness of crass 
commercialism: that drone is as repet- 
itive as the “HO-HO-HOs” from a 
million maniacal mall Santas. Rather, 
they reflect on the pointlessness of the 
gifts selected for them. Well, at least I 
do. It’s either that or the prospect of 
February. 

Where, oh where, did my dear 
cousin Philbert find the cologne he be- 
stowed on me? True, I am known as 
“the religious one” in the family, but 
Eau de Vieux Hymn-books? — “For 
the Christian man who wants to make 
a statement ... but not a very impor- 
tant one.” I mean, if I use it, any 
church-goer standing near me will im- 
mediately look around for an usher 
and this morning’s order of service. 

And not one, but three poinsettia 
plants? I only managed to kill last 
year’s by mid-October. Those 
wretched things are hardier than the 
burning bush itself, dear Editor. Not 
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only did I refuse to sing to it, or talk en- 
couragingly to it, I positively snubbed 
it. When that didn’t work, I screamed 
insults in its general direction: accusing 
it of being a neo-papist, Latin Ameri- 
can import harbouring secret United 
Church sympathies. Nothing. The coup 
de grace only came when I read to it 
from the Acts and Proceedings of Gen- 
eral Assembly. And now I have to start 
over with three. 

The electric pizza cutter from an- 
cient Aunt Euphemia told me that ven- 


erable Uncle Uriah didn’t hide the 
catalogues soon enough this Christ- 
mas. But my despair on opening it was 
relieved when I discovered that it’s 
just dandy for cutting mushy white 
bread into the little cubes we use for 
Communion. 

It wasn’t nearly as effective on the 
CD I received from my niece Fyre. Her 
brother, Earthe, is a Buddhist this year, 
and her sister, Wynde, a member of 
White Witches for Greenpeace. (Wynde 
did send me a piece of quartz crystal 
and some dried herbs on December 21 
to celebrate the winter solstice.) 

Fyre, another of my family who has 
noted my Presbyterian loyalties with 
curiosity, selected Norm and Tab 
Knackle Sing Your Favourite Sunday 
School Choruses. 1 suppose that some- 
where in the purchasing process there 
may have been some confusion with 
the rather more famous choir from 
Utah, but I don’t see how. Brothers 


Norm and Tab are right there on the 
cover, grinning from under their Stet- 
sons and over their string ties, clutch- 
ing mandolin and banjo respectively. 
Now, it has taken decades, dear 
Editor, and some fairly expensive pro- 
fessional counselling, for me to forget 
the string of jingles for Jesus that were 
inserted into my youthful Sunday- 
school-going brain. But “where duty 
calls, or danger ... ” and I felt duty- 
bound to risk giving the disc a spin. I 
managed to survive “Climb, Climb 


Up Sunshine Mountain” but broke out 
into a sweat during “I Have the Joy, 
Joy, Joy, Joy,” plucked the disc from 
the player and applied the electric 
pizza cutter. 

The disc proved virtually indestruct- 
ible, but I did inflict enough damage to 
make it stick on the line “confessing 
Christ the Lord” from “Romans 10 
and 9.” It kept whining “Lord, Lord, 
Lord, Lord, Lord ... ” — my senti- 
ments exactly. I now use it as a lovely 
silver coaster for my evening mug of 
tea, but have saved the case in the un- 
likely event of a visit from Fyre. 

Hoping you fared better. (By the 
way, did you receive my gift — Barney 
Sings Gregorian Chant?) I remain, 


Yours, exuding grim gratitude, 


eee mtg IL. 
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Getting Up Off the Floor 


by John Congram 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


How one small congregation Is trying to turn its life around 


hree years ago, Sandy Kerr woke 

up one morning and asked him- 

self a serious question about his 
congregation: If I were a new person in 
this community, would I join this 
church? In all honesty, he had to admit he 
would not. Despite the fact he has all the 
attributes which would predispose him to 
becoming involved in a Presbyterian con- 
gregation. He has the right name and the 
right history. What about the people who 
have none of his Presbyterian back- 
ground and influences? It suddenly be- 
came clear to him why St. Andrew’s, 
Maple, Ontario, had failed to grow. 

St. Andrew’s resembles many other 
small Presbyterian churches across 
Canada — an established, well-respected 
and well-known historical church in its 
community. Its history extends over 160 
years. A historical marker stands on the 
front lawn beside the sign welcoming 
newcomers. 

St. Andrew’s doesn’t get bad press; it 
gets no press. Perhaps slightly dowdy 
but respected, this white, picture-post- 
card church nostalgically draws young 
people for their weddings. 

Maple, located a few miles from 
Toronto, is experiencing numerical 
growth. New subdivisions appear every- 
where. But, somehow, this growth was 
not being reflected in St. Andrew’s. 

A lot of people believed it was be- 
cause most of the newcomers were eth- 
nic Italians and, they assumed, Roman 
Catholic. The last census showed 60 per 
cent of Maple’s population was of Italian 
origin. But a few people, like Sandy 
Kerr, believed there were more critical 
reasons for St. Andrew’s lack of growth. 

Loyalty and commitment were not 
problems at St. Andrew’s. And most of 
the older, well-established people felt 
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they belonged and were well-cared for. 
But others who had been at St. Andrew’s 
less than five years continued to see 
themselves as strangers. They did not 
feel they really belonged. And some felt 
that only the “in people” would be con- 
sidered for the session or board. 

Sandy Kerr, the clerk of the session, 
began to challenge other elders. Were 
they willing to change or were they con- 


Sandy Kerr (left), clerk of session, with Rev. 
Issa Saliba, minister of St. Andrew’s, Maple, 
Ont. 


tent to go on in the same old ways and 
watch their church slowly sink into 
oblivion. Kerr watched one summer as 
three active families moved away and 
were not replaced. Worship attendance 
dropped to about 35. 

Money which had been left to the 
congregation was gradually being used 
up in the day-to-day expenses of the 
congregation. Why not, he suggested, 
take some of that money to get some 
outside help. 

In 1993, after surveying what help 
might be available, the session agreed to 
contact the Charles E. Fuller Institute of 
Evangelism and Church Growth in Cali- 
fornia and offer them $10,000 to come to 
Maple and assist the congregation. The 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Issa Saliba, 
had seen what the institute had done in 
Cheyne Church, Stoney Creek, Ontario, 
when he served there on the staff and, so, 
threw his support behind this action. 

Fuller Institute responded cautiously 
to Maple’s request. The institute’s man- 
date was to work with congregations of 
400 members or more. Maple would be 
the first small congregation they had 
worked with. John Baergen, the Can- 
adian field director for Fuller, was asked 
to evaluate the situation in Maple careful- 
ly before committing the institute. After 
interviewing both Kerr and Saliba, the in- 
stitute decided to make St. Andrew’s its 
pilot project with a small church. 

Baergen began by conducting a de- 
tailed survey of the congregation. After 
analysing his findings, he returned to 
Maple in October 1993. He reported 
what he had found in personal interviews 
with Saliba and Kerr, and then to the 
congregation in a town hall meeting. 

The minister of St. Andrew’s must 
become more of an equipper and trainer 
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Looe ced 
Gordon Ingram, senior elder, St. Andrew’s, 
Maple, Ont. 


than a doer, Baergen said. The members 
of the congregation must be prepared to 
suffer pain as they turn outward to the 
community and become more focused in 
their mission. Were the stake-holders 
in St. Andrew’s prepared to let new 
people in? 

The reaction of the people im- 
pressed Baergen. They expressed 
openness to change. Tears were 
shed. One woman articulated the 
majority feeling when she said, 
“God help us to make the necessary 
changes.” 

Not everyone shared the enthusi- 
asm of the majority. There are some 
who still wonder whether they 
should have paid so much money to 
consultants from California to tell 
them what they already knew. But 
as senior elder Gordon Ingram puts 
it, if you allowed the dissatisfaction of a 
few to prevent you from acting, you 
would never do anything. 

Each month since the initial report, 
Saliba and Kerr have written a report on 
what progress has been made on the rec- 
ommendations in the 25-page report. 
After Baergen has time to consider their 
report, the three spend several hours on a 
telephone conference call. 

What has happened at St. Andrew’s 
in the year and a half since they received 
Baergen’s initial report? 

Seventy-seven-year-old Gordon 
Ingram, an elder like his father before 
him, has spent his whole life in St. An- 
drew’s. He’s noticed big changes, but 
he’s not sure whether they are attribut- 
able to the work of the consultants or not. 

The biggest change, he says, has been 
in the music during worship. A new 
music director, Larry Marshall, was hired 
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to assist the organist. “He sings and plays 
the piano,” Ingram says, “like you 
wouldn’t believe. I don’t sing but I like 
music. It lifts the whole church. I love it.” 

He’s noticed a greater effort at being 
a welcoming church. More people who 
come to visit now stay. New groups are 
springing up. One of the newer women 
started a Heart-to-Heart group for 
women. Whereas the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society and women’s group had a 
hard time finding new members, this 
new group had 25 at their last meeting. 
An Over-and-Under group for married 
couples is also underway. 

Ingram doesn’t know where the kids 
are coming from in the church school. 
Certainly a new attitude is abroad, typi- 
fied by the church school superintendent, 
Nancy Phillips. It’s no use having 


John Baergen, from Calgary, Canadian consultant for 
Charles E. Fuller Institute, California. 


money in the bank and an empty church, 
she says. Far better to be bankrupt with a 
full church. 

Ingram describes the minister as a 
quiet, compassionate man who is a great 
preacher. But he detects some change in 
him, too. Issa, he says, seems to have 
“more giddy-up and go in him the past 
year.” 

How does Gordon Ingram view pay- 
ing outside consultants to tell St. An- 
drew’s what they should be doing and 
probably already know? “At my age,” he 
says, “I don’t feel I should discourage 
any new efforts.” Although he does have 
one minor concern. “I’ve always said the 
Lord won’t take me home until I see my 
church full.” If things continue as 
they’ve been going, he thinks his time 
may be short. 

Issa Saliba came as minister to St. 
Andrew’s over four years ago. It’s been 


a long transition from growing up in the - 

Syrian Orthodox Church in Jerusalem to 

becoming a Presbyterian minister in 

Canada. But the struggle of the past year 

and a half has been even more difficult. 

He has found the challenge to become 

“more rancher and less shepherd” diffi- 

cult. So far, he is attempting to fulfil 

both roles. The idea that much of the vi- 

sion for the congregation must come 

from the pastor impressed him as an 

American model. 

Saliba spent a lot of the summer of 
1993 reading and praying. He struggled 
with the issue for the first two weeks of 
his holidays. Things as they are, he 
thought, are pretty good. I love the 
people and they love me. Why risk or 
threaten those relationships? 

As he continued the struggle, he be- 
gan to realize that maybe he didn’t 
have a clear vision for the congrega- 
tion. If he didn’t, how could he ex- 
pect the congregation to have one? 
He also saw the faces of visitors 
who had passed through St. An- 
drew’s during the year but hadn’t 
stayed. And most of those were 
Christians. If we can’t retain even 
the Christians, he asked himself, 
what hope have we of reaching non- 
Christians. 

So he began to challenge some of 
the issues gently. Maybe, in their 
kind of community, it was no longer 

good enough to have only a Robbie 

Burns supper. Saliba suggested an Italian 

night with a spaghetti supper. He began 

an effort to develop trained greeters and 
to wearing name tags. 

Saliba also realizes that although he 
loves the old hymns of the church the 


Rev. Issa Saliba, minister, St. Andrew’s, 
Maple, Ont. 
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_. culture calls for something more upbeat. 


St. Andrew’s now employs a combina- 
tion of musical styles in worship. 

The changes have also made preach- 
ing more difficult for Saliba. Trying to 
make his sermons more applicable to 
people’s lives and their problems takes 
more preparation time. He finds he is 
constantly asking himself two questions. 
Will the people understand this? And if 
they do, so what? 

From an average of 45 to 60, worship 
attendance has gradually climbed into 
the low 80s. In gratitude for what Larry 
Marshall has contributed musically to 
their worship experience, St. Andrew’s 
has offered his services to any other con- 
gregation in the presbytery one Sunday a 
month, free of charge. The congregation 
has begun to set goals. A major renova- 
tion plan will soon be underway. 

Sandy Kerr has always believed that 
small groups would play a prominent 
role in any church renewal. But he ad- 
mits he had never seen it work. Small 
groups play an important part in Fuller’s 
approach to church growth — their 
slogan, Cell during the week, celebra- 
tion on Sunday. 

Although slow in developing, small 
groups are beginning to take shape at St. 
Andrew’s. One cell group has already 
given birth to another. The group meet- 
ings consist of prayer, study and friend- 
ship, with emphasis on caring. The 
Fuller Institute believes that unless 
strangers make seven friends in six 
months their chances of staying with 
that congregation are remote. That need 
is often met through a cell group. 

Both Issa Saliba and Sandy Kerr 
know it is too early in the process to of- 
fer definitive answers to the success of 
this venture. For that reason, they are 
still reluctant to share their experiences 
with other congregations. But they do 
know how they’re feeling. Now they 
have hope. You can see it in the congre- 
gation as well. 

There is what Sandy Kerr describes 
as a buzz among the members. He sees 
it in himself and in the affirmative an- 
swer he would now give to the question 
he asked three years ago: If I were a new 
person in this community, would I want 
to join this church? I 
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What John Saw* 


The black holes out there, of pure (physical) force 
in the heavens, 

those in-and-out plosions, focused, 

remote, in a rhythm of 

incomprehensible infrequency 

but nonetheless in time, 

speak the extremes absolute of a rhythm 

we mortals know. 

They are like us contained in 

creation’s “Let it be so.” 


Who can comprehend, with a heart hungry 
for meaning? 

who does not feel the uprooting 

tremor of one event — 

one person’s, or, in the stupefying 
astronomers’ book of hours, one 

pulse of the megalorhythm? 


Yes yes I know 

this bronzing beech tree, the 
blackening myrtle at its foot 
(event in all my seasons, 

seasoned for this long before I was 
born) exists in a mere 

twitch, is rushing towards the node 
millennia away, and that just one 
of many, just one episode. 

Time curls on itself. 


Least moments given, though, 

can open onto 

John’s comprehender: here, 

there, then, always 

now, because unchanging, who 

made light and ponderous rhythms, time, and all 
pulsing particulars. 

John saw him rainbowed in glory — 
compact of all our music, hearing the farthest 
compositions, and the most intricately 
present. Magnet. Intensifier. Agonizingly 
rediscovering, in shards, the shapes 

design is satisfied to see. 

One. White. Whole. 


Secret within 

all that John saw 

is the bronzing beech tree 
of this October twilight 
though I do not yet see, 
even in mind, being 

not yet out of time. 


*Revelation 4 


— Margaret Avison 
il 


A Mosaic by Arthur Bacher 


rthur Bacher has been creating art all his life although 
he feels uneasy about being called an artist. As he puts 
it, “I’ve never paid a dollar for a lesson in my life.” 

When he arrived in Maple, Ontario, 40 years ago, he joined 
St. Andrew’s Church. He had grown up in the Reformed 
Church in Switzerland and 
immigrated to Canada after 
the Second World War. 

When George French came 
as minister to St. Andrew’s 
and saw the work Arthur was 
doing, he urged him to con- 
duct art classes in the church. 
Arthur decided to have his 
students work in vitreous tile. 
This tile, made in Italy and 
now Mexico, is used by artists 
(mosaicists). Unlike most tile, 
the colour in vitreous tile is 
diffused through the whole 
tile. This allows the artist to 
sketch a pattern on a paper 
and, by reversing both the 
drawing and the tiles, to glue 
tiles onto the sketch with wa- 
ter soluble glue. When this is 
completed, the tiles (still at- 
tached to the sketch) are glued 
onto the permanent medium, 
an asbestos sheet in the case 
of Gold, Frankincense and 
Myrrh. The pattern is then re- 
moved from the tile by soak- 
ing it with water. 

Most of those who showed 
up for Arthur’s first art class were women. They discovered 
work with hard tile was, for most of them, too rough on their 
hands, so a switch was soon made to painting. But on his own, 
Arthur continued to work with mosaics. 

One of those who inspired Arthur was a Mr. Gaugel from 
Niagara-on-the-Lake in Ontario. He was commissioned by a 
church in Meadville, Pennsylvania, to create the largest mosaic 
of the Lord’s Supper ever done. He found his studio too small 
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to accommodate this project so rented a hangar at the Hamilton 
airport and completed it there. 

The inspiration for doing this mosaic of the Magi came, 
Arthur says, from leafing through books by the old masters 
who, he points out, were inspired mainly by religion. 

Arthur takes pride in his 
works in much the same way 
parents take pride in their chil- 
dren. When asked what he 
hoped for this three-by-four- 
foot work of art, he related a 
story. “When I was about 18,” 
he said, “I ran into a Swiss 
artist who painted beautiful 
landscapes I greatly admired. I 
asked him what he thought of 
modern art. I have always re- 
membered his answer.” 

“For me,” he said, “art is 
what most people like, under- 
stand and find beautiful. If you 
can combine this with person- 
al satisfaction, you will be for- 
tunate.” 

Arthur adds that he views 
what he does to be similar to a 
minister. “I attempt to under- 
line the message with my art,” 
he says. His minister, Issa 
Saliba, displayed Gold, Frank- 
incense and Myrrh in the 
church sanctuary and used it to 
illuminate a series of sermons 
he preached during the Christ- 
mas season. 

And what will happen to it after all of that? Arthur says he 
would like a little time to enjoy the work himself. Then, he will 
give it to his wife. She will decide where it will find permanent 
lodging. 

Until then, it remains a potential epiphany for the members 
and visitors at St. Andrew’s. Some who view it, Arthur hopes, 
will experience in a mysterious way their connectedness to this 
story and to the love which drew the Magi to Bethlehem. I 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 


You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 
[pone ese ol ele area rare lees aN eC aR oT ea ea a rr re er ar nner TE | 
I 0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. i 
1 | prefer to sponsor a: C1 boy J girl living in: DO Africa 0) Asia CJ Latin America i 
1 CJ whoever needs my help the most. i 
I OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to heip. : 
I (1) | will send my first monthly gift within 10 WORLD VISION |; 
I days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA i 
Listener eA IO Hh SEP Asa return it so someone else can help. : peat Bi Meee 
i OC Ihave enclosed a cheque for $27. Se edge i 
I ADDRESS MAME GL ata ete Ay) yankee C) Please use my: O Visa O MasterCard : relief and development j 
, for my FC] $27 each monthL) $ first gift meena onaven , 
| CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than i 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
I I 
; POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER PORTE i 
i SIGNATURE I 
{ 1 


Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 2S4 1689496 
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Expect Scatiere 


by Brenda Wollenberg 


ood friends of ours recently lost 

their baby, just 17 weeks after 

conception. Jonathan is the sec- 
ond small son they’ve said goodbye to in 
less than four years, and it has been a 
hard parting. We’ve gone through a lot 
of tissues with them — mourning the 
promise of what was to be, the plans set 
aside once again, and their return to an 
all too tidy and quiet house. Our friends, 
along with those of us who know and 
love them, have had many questions and 
what-to-believe choices to make. 

Some of us spent a brief, stormy so- 
journ in the land of Not Fair — you 
know, the “life is hard and then you die” 
camp. Swirling with struggle and discon- 
tent, this place is easy to find. While, in 
the long run, it is not particularly com- 
forting, and it feels wonderful to finally 
escape its complaining grasp, it is fitting- 
ly named. When you get right down to it, 
life really isn’t fair. 

Several years ago, Rabbi Harold 
Kushner wrote a book called When Bad 
Things Happen to Good People. It 
doesn’t take much of a browse through 
the morning paper or a surf through the 
evening news channels to see little has 
changed — hard things are still around 
and are still no respecter of persons. Jesus 
said the same thing centuries ago when 
he pointed out that the sun rises and rain 
falls on both the just and the unjust. 

Couples with “parent” written all 
over their hearts are infertile. Babies are 
born in lands where disease, starvation 
or war will take their breath before they 
walk. Sincere and honest entrepreneurs 
get left to take the bankruptcy rap while 
an unscrupulous business partner basks 
in the Bahamas. And murderers get off 
on a technicality. If you believe people 
on this earth get what they deserve, one 
quick look around should bring you back 
to reality. 
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Even the 
old axioms 
we and our 
parents cut our teeth on are somewhat 
skewed. While a positive attitude and 
hard work are important and good goals 
to work toward, they do not — in the 
current economic climate — assure job 
security, high salary or, even, employ- 
ment. A warm smile and gentle word 
may not be returned in kind. And raising 
your children and responding to your 
spouse to the best of your knowledge 
and ability does not guarantee a happy 
home or a steady marriage. 

The fact that life would not be fair 
was only one of many wise observations 
prophets have made over the years. Ec- 
clesiastes points out there is an ebb and 
flow to our existence. “There is a time 
for everything, and a season for every 
activity under heaven,” the author states. 
He then takes an inventory covering the 
gamut from birth, healing and laughter to 
weeping, war, mourning and death. 

Sometimes the season may seem long 
and look like dead-centre of a frozen 
February day, with no warmth at the end 
of the tunnel from your garage to back 
door. Then, when you least expect it, 
there will be glimmers of hope — a 
sticky-wet and sunny shovelling day that 
has you working up a sweat rather than 
freezing your eyebrows to your toque; an 
afternoon when there is not enough 
white stuff left to build even a snowboy; 
and then, finally, the first hesitant but 
willing-to-persist crocus. 

At times, there will be full-fledged, 
hands-in-the-air, dancing-in-the-grass 
joy. The exhilaration carries you through 
weeks and months. It spills over and lifts 
up all it touches. That is when life seems 
fair — when it seems you're getting paid 
your worth, when the kids and spouse 
are responding the way all the books and 


articles 
you read 


said they 


would, when the exercise and careful 


eating seem to be paying off. 

When the season changes, however, it 
can change fast and hard. We seem to be 
doing the same things but we’re not get- 
ting the same response. We murmur and 
whine our way back to the land of Not 
Fair and seek comfort in massive bouts 
of self-pity. 

Among all the wise words we choose 
to hold onto are a few others our selec- 
tive hearing tunes out. Though life 
brings blizzards, sleet and hail as well as 
the hazy, blue skies and sunshine, our 
usual stance is to take the warmth of 
summer on our face for granted and to 
feel put out when we have to rush across 
three torrential rain-filled parking lots to 
find our car. 

Along with an unfair life and constant 
change, we are also promised grace — 
the strength to handle whatever season 
of activity may currently be ours. We’re 
not promised the good life in Madison 
Avenue terms; but if we choose to ac- 
cept and work with the weeping, build- 
ing, searching or silence surrounding us 
and take the help that is offered, life can 
be good. 

Our close friends came over for tea 
the other night. They are still grieving 
and the pain is still there. In the bleaker 
moments, it seems they will use up all 
their favourite names on children they 
will never, in this life, get to know. But 
when the clouds lift a little, they realize 
they have not been abandoned and that 
the mourning is only for a season. For 
this season, they are being carried very 
close to their Father’s heart. I 


Brenda Wollenberg is a columnist for 
Edmonton Woman. 
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athe crieff hills community 


FAX (519) 824-7145 


R.R. #2 Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0 


Phone: (519) 824-7898 


Director - Rev. R. Spencer 


1995 PROGRAMS 


Workshop on Business 
Ethics: Jan. 27-29. 


A weekend to explore and develop a Christian 
approach to our work. 

Solitude & Community: Jan. 29 - Feb. 3. 

A personal retreat of reflection and renewal. 

Guided or self-directed. 

SaturDay-Apart: Feb. 25. 

A day long study to know more of the power of God 
in everyday living. 

Learning to Live Together: Mar. 3-5. 

A pre-marriage weekend for engaged couples. 
Presbyterian Youth Leadership Course: 

Mar. 13-16. 

A three year training program, starting at age 14/15 
March Break Youth Break Out: Mar. 13-16. 
Proving that a spiritual retreat can be fun. 

Church Managers Development: Mar. 17-19. 
Especially for new members of Board of Management 
or Finance and Maintenance Committee. 

Choral Church Music: Mar. 31 - Apr. 2. 

For choir members, singers and others interested. 
Volunteer Appreciation Day: Apr. 8. 

Easter Sunrise Service: Apr. 16. 

Celebrate the resurrection with sunrise in the outdoor. 


Making Sense of Humor: May 5-7. 
Humor in life, work, health and faith. 


General Information 

Crieff Hills Community offers residential programs 

for people from various congregations and situations. 
Each program consists of over 10 hours of formal content 
as well as over 10 hours of informal time for dialogue and 
interpersonal sharing. Crieff Hills Community programs 


offer the opportunity for new insights, new contacts and 
new enthusiasm to grow within our church. Please call the 
office for more information or to register for any of the 
programs mentioned above. 


Woodland Spring Walk: May 7. 
A nature walk for all ages among the wild flowers. 


Church Secretaries Fellowship: May 8-10. 
Enjoy and learn from the “Happy Trails” through the 
land of Church Secretaries. 


Women’s Spring Retreat: Apr. 7-9. 
Seniors Spring Retreat: May 23-26. 

One of our longest running programs. 

Job Seekers: May 28-21. 

For unemployed persons. 

Solitude & Community: May 29 - June 2. 
A personal retreat time. 

Global Issues: June 2-4. 

On mission study themes: the UN and on Europe. 
Elderhostel I: June 11-16. 

Elderhostel II: July 9-15. 

Elderhostel Il: July 23-29. 

Elderhostel IV: Aug. 20-26. 

Seniors Fall Retreat: Sept. 11-15. 

Corn Roast: Sept. 24/95. 

Women’s Fall Retreat: Sept. 29 - Oct. 1. 
Marriage Enrichment: Oct. 13-15. 
Focusing on personal spiritual growth. 
Elderhostel V: Oct. 1-6. 


Marriage Enrichment: Oct. 13-15. 
An important retreat to refocus couples on their 


lives together. 


To Register 
Please send us your name, full address, phone number, and 


date of event along with a holding fee of $2.00 for single 
day events, $10.00 for events over one night, $25.00 for 
events over two nights and $35.00 for longer events. For 
further information about any of these programs, please 
contact us at the above address. Full weekend events 
usually begin with registration at 6:00 p.m. and supper at 
7:00 p.m. on Friday, unless otherwise stated and conclude 
around 2:00 p.m.on Sunday. 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
Elderhostel 1995 


Elderhostel is an auidleationt ganna (Se hice ER fobidne for ‘screen different, The later 
years should be a time of new beginnings, opportunities and challenges. Elderhostel offers adults who are 
retired or planning retirement (usually in their mid 50’s or older) a way to expand their horizons among 
people with mutual interests. 

Crieff Hills Community has been offering Elderhostel programs for the past nine years. This coming 
summer Crieff Hills will be hosting four different Elderhostel programs. Each program offers three courses, 
meals, accommodations, a guided tour off the property, as well as many scheduled extra curricular activities. 
Each week has two courses of an academic nature taught at an undergraduate university level (but no pre- 
requisites or exams). The third course is an outdoor nature oriented course with an exploration of our 
beautiful woods and grounds lead by skilled interpreters. Come and experience the learning and fellowship 
found within the picturesque setting of Crieff Hills Community. 


Elderhostel I June 11-16/95. Elderhostel III July 23-29/95. 
Courses Offered: Courses Offered: 
1. Making Sense of Humour. 1. Shakespeare’s Kings and English History. 
2. Celtic Religion: From Prehistory to 2. Making Sense of Humour. 
the 8th Century. 3. Flora and Fauna of Southern Ontario. 


3. Focus on Our Birds and Guided Bird Watching. 
Elderhostel IV Aug. 20-26/95. 


Elderhostel II July 9-15/95. Courses Offered: 
Courses Offered: 

1. Women in Medival Europe (1100-1600). 
1. Origins of the Bible. 2. Reformation and Revolution in Scotland. 
2. Exploring the Gospel and Acts. 3. New Perspectives on Nature. 


3. Walks on the Wild Side. 


opportunities for service; and bringing together 
Projects and Volunteers to their mutual benefits. 
Crieff Hills Community is looking for energetic 
youth to volunteer for an interesting and varied 
summer of useful work & experiences. For more 
information & registration procedures, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community R. R. #2 
Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898 or Fax (519) 824-7145 


Youth In Mission (YIM) is a program of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada which has a three- 
fold task: encouraging the establishment of short- 
term, self-supporting Mission Projects throughout 
the church; finding capable independent young 
Volunteers between the (ages 16-30) looking for 
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very spring, professors like me 
get our report cards. Yes, we 
give out grades, but we also get 


graded. Some of us are graded by our 
administrative superiors on the basis of 
year-end reviews. But all of us at my 
university now have to solicit student 
evaluations from each class. And those 
students generally let us know clearly 
what they think of our teaching per- 
formance! 

We have other ways as well of find- 
ing out how effectively we are commun- 
icating with our students. Tests, lab 
reports and research papers are all help- 
ful soundings, of course. Class atten- 
dance patterns tell us things about our 
teaching, some of which, perhaps, we 
would rather not know! And conversa- 
tions with students during office hours 
add to the range of feedback. 

Coming from this situation, I con- 
tinue to be astonished as I study and 
work in local churches. Too often, I en- 
counter pastors and other church leaders 
who earnestly want to lead people well 
but feel frustrated in not knowing what 
those people are thinking. Too often, I 
encounter church people who earnestly 
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want to serve their churches well but feel 
frustrated in not knowing what the lead- 
ers are thinking. Too often, I encounter 
churches in which there are lots of com- 
munication channels established, but 
they don’t connect with each other. 

So here’s my Axiom Regarding 
Communication in a Church: Communi- 
cation networks will form in every 
church whether leaders promote them or 
not. The leaders’ choice is simply 
whether those networks connect with 
church leadership in a constructive way. 

Just last week, I was asked this ques- 
tion by a pastor: “How can we know 
whether people are genuinely encounter- 
ing God in worship at our services and 
whether they are sharing life in Christ in 
a deepening way?” 

Being a radical kind of guy, I suggest- 
ed a radical solution. “Ask them,” I said. 


Information Highways 

Versus Church Archipelagos 
We all hear about the increasing links 

in a telecommunications “superhigh- 

way.” We can be sure those people inter- 

ested in moulding public opinion and 

behaviour, like politicians and advertis- 


ers, will be travelling on and improving 

the highway for their own purposes. 

Meanwhile, the local congregation 
too often resembles an island chain — 
each island having its own inhabitants 
who talk regularly to each other but have 
no links with any other island. And on 
the Big Island sit the chiefs who sincere- 
ly wish they knew what was going on 
elsewhere, sigh deeply, pray for divine 
guidance, and then go ahead and plan 
church life anyway. 

Here are a few suggestions to help 
improve channels of communication in 
your church, especially between leaders 
and congregation. 

e Have a clearly displayed “Comment 
Box” at the back of the sanctuary in 
which members are frequently invited 
from the pulpit to send along ideas and 
concerns to church leaders. Don’t set- 
tle for little cards to be placed in the 
offering plate — they’re too small for 
anything other than quick jottings. 
And one wonders why they are often 
collected before the sermon! 

¢ Give advance notice in the church bul- 
letin or membership mailing of all 
(non-confidential) issues to be dis- 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Join an upcoming tour and enjoy a 
unique experience. Our Tour Hosts will 
ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


EUROPE 


Spain ¢ Portugal 
April 18 - May 6, 1995 
Netherlands ¢ Belgium * France 
May 3 - 17, 1995 
England « France * Belgium 
¢ Netherlands e Germany 
June 29 - July 15, 1995 
Germany ° Austria ¢ Italy ¢ Switzerland 
September 17 - October 4, 1995 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands ¢ New Zealand « Australia 
March 2 - 25, 1995 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway * Sweden ¢ Denmark 
June 12 - 27, 1995 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


BRITAIN 


England « Scotland * Wales 
° Ireland 
April 29 - May 18, 1995 
May 7 - 28, 1995 
August 9 - 25, 1995 
England « Scotland « Wales 
May 24 - June 8, 1995 
June 15 - July 1, 1995 
England ¢ Ireland * Wales 
June 14 - 28, 1995 
England « Scotland 
August 6 - 20, 1995 


Hoty LAND 


Jerusalem ¢ Sea of Galilee ¢ Bethlehem 
¢ Damascus °¢ Petra « Jerash * Mt. Nebo 
February 17 - March 4, 1995 
February 21 - March 9, 1995 
March 17 - April 2, 1995 


GREECE & TURKEY 


April 22 - May 6, 1995 


cussed by the church leaders. Invite 
opinions and questions before de- 
cisions are made. 

¢ Hold regular forums, at least once a 
quarter, in which church leaders re- 
spond to questions and comments 
made by those who care to attend. 
Public discussion can clear the air of 
misunderstanding and stimulate fur- 
ther thought among all. 

t meetings at which business is 
transacted (whether of committees or 
of the whole congregation), make sure 
there is plenty of time for legitimate 
discussion. If you have to adjourn and 
meet again, do so. Too often, partici- 
pants are pressured by the chair to 
keep comments to a minimum, turn- 
ing the meeting into nothing more 
than a rubber stamp. 

¢ Poll the church regularly, both mem- 
bers and casual attenders. Take three 
or four minutes in a worship service, 
for instance, for people to fill out a 
short questionnaire on a particular, fo- 
cused topic (maybe just four or five 
questions). Invite further responses 
through the Comment Box or in per- 
son with church leaders. 


Rostad Take advantage of our early booking discounts 
Tours Call us today for a free brochure! 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


¢ Publish church leaders’ names, tele- 
phone numbers and responsibilities so 
that everyone knows to whom he or 
she should speak about any issue. 
These could be posted on a sign as 
well as in printed materials. 

* Visit, or at least telephone, everyone in 
the church in a periodic and program- 
matic way. And please don’t make 
them only listen politely to your pre- 
pared speech about the church. Com- 
pose several searching questions which 
will find out what people are thinking 
about crucial issues in your church life. 

¢ Finally, invite suggestions from the 
congregation as to how communica- 
tion can be improved in the church. 
(That’s right — ask them!) 

Church leadership is a difficult and 
crucial job. It is needlessly difficult, 
though, if communicating from pulpit to 
pew, or from committee room to congre- 
gation, is a long-distance call. IN 
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FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West, (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 


John Stackhouse is associate professor of 
modern Christianity in the Department of 
Religion at the University of Manitoba. This 
article was first published in ChristianWeek. 
Reprinted with the permission of the author. 
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cclesiastical bird-watching, a 

minor branch in theological 

scholarship in which I have 
long had an interest, owes much to 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who died in 1944. He 
identified the Blue-domer, a 
bird found both in church- 
es and on their fringes. It 
is known by its cry that 
you must go out to the 
fields and the hills, under 
the blue dome of heaven, be- 
cause there, and there alone, you 
will find God. Sometimes it de- 
clares that God is especially ac- 
cessible as you sit quietly in a 
boat holding a fishing-rod or as 
you contemplate the long fair- 
ways of a golf course. 

The Parochial Pouter Pigeon is 
common these days. It has total recall of 
the ways they did things in the church 25 
years ago, with unshakeable loyalty to 
that way. Or, it may favour a more re- 
cent period, such as “when Reverend 
Whummie pastored us.” It is often asso- 
ciated with the Heresy-hunting Sermon- 
dissector which utters raspy calls at 
young ministers who spout all that non- 
sense they get at the theological colleges 
these days. 

The Whirling Sin-sniffer is good at 
detecting in others all kinds of sins, 
vices, bad habits, violations of re- 
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spectability and refusals to accept the ad- 
vice of ecclesiastical bureaucrats. Its cry 
tends to be shrill and grating when it is 
disturbed — which is frequently. 

Often allied with it is the Without-sin 

Stonecaster, an austere bird 
which perches on high 
branches of moral 

and spiritual recti- 
tude, and casts 
well-polished 
stones of reprimand 
and censure. Some of 
these are clergy, active 
or retired: they are readily 
identifiable by their spasms 
of quivering indignation. 

The Wedding-rehearsal Hum- 
mingbird turns up at about one in 
every five wedding rehearsals. It 

may be the bride’s cousin who was 
once a guest at a fashion- 
able wedding in Toronto or 
Vancouver. Or a member of 
the bride’s mother’s bowling 
team. Or a self-commend- 
ed neighbour. It freely of- 
fers assistance to the 
minister as he struggles to 
put the wedding party 
through its paces. 

Other species which have 
been sighted in recent years 
are the Frumious Penny- 
pincher (“If our minister were 


really dedicated, he wouldn’t fuss that 
way about salary”); the Somnolent 
Sermon-evader (“When my eyes are 
shut, I’m actually meditating”); and the 
Fine-feathered Self-esteemer (“Mostly 
nice people like us go to our church”). 

Some interesting birds have been 
sighted in pulpits. The Manly Mumbler 
preaches in short, incisive sentences, 
uttered at times through clenched teeth 
in the manner of an aggressively macho 
actor. 

The High-browed Pearlcaster is of 
superior intellect and information, and 
has a compulsion to cast before the com- 
mon people its pearls of scholarship and 
wisdom. (Investigation has shown that 
some of those pearls are artificial.) Relat- 
ed to this splendid bird is the Orotund 
Obfuscator which seems to think that the 
true faith can be presented only in long, 

convoluted sentences. It 

pitches doctrine at people in 
rough, wordy chunks and tries 
to make them feel it’s all their 
fault. It is at its most annoy- 
ing when it has had more 
training in clinical psychol- 
ogy than it can comfortably 
handle. IN 


J. A. Davidson, a retired min- 
ister of The United Church of 
Canada, lives in Victoria. 
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Take 


the year a sep- 
aratist govern- 
ment was elected 


in Quebec. Our favourite anglophone 
cartoonist, code-name Aislin, depicted 
his favourite francophone subject, René 
Lévesque, rumpled and armed with his 
usual cigarette and grin, telling us: “OK, 
everybody, take a Valium!” 

1995, the year a separatist govern- 
ment plans a referendum on sovereignty. 
Aislin is still around. Premier Parizeau is 
no Lévesque, but many think it’s time 
for another Valium. 

In the 60s, the early days of the 
Quiet Revolution, poets and novelists re- 
placed priests as authorities, showing the 
way to a new freedom and dignity. One 
was Jacques Ferron who founded the 
Rhinoceros Party in 1963. A decade lat- 
er, his book Tales From the Uncertain 
Country (Contes du pays incertain) 


Z__ 
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expressed the new mood of ambiguity. 
He’s a great story-teller, a conteur who 
lovingly chides his people with their 
love-hate relationship to les Anglais. 
Like the famous quip of chansonnier 
Yvon Deschamps, still popular: What is 
wanted is “an independent Quebec in a 
united Canada.” 

This ambiguity about our Quebec 
writers has been noted by commentators 
such as Camille La Bossiére — a logic 
of doubling, even “dédoublement” — 
and Jean Le Moyne — Saint-Denys 
Garceau, for instance, suffered from “le 
malaise de I’ équivoque.” 

These days, the media seem to be our 
new priesthood, and are much less 
equivocal! Roger Lemelin once said the 
press replaced “letters” as “the new 
clergy.” Now this goes ’way back — it 
was the CBC Radio-Canada producers 
strike of 1959 that first disenchanted 
Lévesque with national unity. The Que- 
bec press has always been powerful, 

preaching the good news of nationhood 


\ — for nation means something more 


\, subtle here than in English, woven of 
culture and language and a tradition- 
al ethos: what canadien originally 
meant, in fact. That’s why multicul- 
turalism doesn’t appeal to this sort 
of nation, where immigrants are by 
law assimilated to the official lan- 
guage. Multiculturalism, more- 
over, looks bad not only to 
francophones like Claude Corbo, 
rector of our state university 
UQAM, but also to our lead- 
ing “ethnic” author Neil 
Bissoondath. Both agree 
it leads to ghettos or 
alienation, compared 
\ With the melting-pot 

"ideal of integration. 
The debate seems far 
from clear. Is “nation” 
the same as “nation- 


Another Valium! 


MecLelland 


state,” or is it compatible with some 
form of federation? Moreover, is separa- 
tion of a province even possible? A team 
of international law experts, consulted 
by the Quebec government in 1992, said 
not without Canada’s consent through a 
national vote. Only a colony can secede. 
Moreover, constitutional changes usually 
require a higher number than 51 per cent 
— or, better still, the hurdle of a Barrier 
Act as erected by the wisdom of Presby- 
terian canon lawyers. Again, what of the 
claim of our Native Peoples, especially 
the Cree in northern Quebec, to nation- 
hood, with similar historic and linguistic 
arguments? (Some press still further: to 
cultural-linguistic English areas such as 
the Eastern Townships or Montreal’s 
West Island.) 

These questions may appear frivolous 
to some, yet they remind us that our tire- 
some debates of recent decades have not 
yet addressed certain basic practical is- 
sues. Indeed, the new reality is not Que- 
bec vs. the Rest of Canada, but Montreal 
vs. the Rest of Quebec. Not to mention 
the political clout of our new premier’s 
new wife! 

It continues to look as if a comfortable 
majority in our Province wishes to remain 
within Canada. The Valium solution be- 
longs to naysayers and pessimists. But its 
warning is apt: If the “Rest of Canada” 
loses heart or patience, refuses to main- 
tain the dialectic established by the Que- 
bec sense of difference, and says Let 
Them Go — then we will play into the 
hands of the minority, those who identify 
Province with Nation, and Nation with 
State. What we have in this great confed- 
eration named Canada is far too valuable 
for that. Let the buyer beware! IW 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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EUGENE PETERSON looks how I imagine the Old Testa- 
ment prophet Elijah might have looked — tall, lean, balding 
and bearded. But he doesn’t sound like Elijah. You wonder if 
you could hear his low, raspy voice without the assistance of 
the amplifying system. Soon, all of this is forgotten as you be- 
come lost in the world of the foibles and graces of biblical 
characters — a world that becomes your world, too, of your 
secret sins and meetings with God. You quickly discover why 
Eugene Peterson, through his nearly 20 published books in 
over three decades, has provided food for the journey for thou- 
sands of Christians of every theological stripe. 

In March 1994, he spoke to the members of The Renewal 
Fellowship Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. The 
theme? What a pastor can do for the congregation, and what 
the congregation can do for the pastor. He spoke in the context 


of the stories of David and Saul. The bottom line? In the midst 
of each other’s foibles and sins, see and affirm God’s grace at 
work in each other. 

For 29 years, Eugene H. Peterson served as pastor of 
Christ Our King Presbyterian Church in Bel Air, Maryland. 
He was the founding pastor of the congregation. In 1991, he 
resigned. For one year, he served as Distinguished Pastor and 
Writer in Residence at the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 1993, he accepted an invitation to 
become Professor of Spiritual Theology at Regent College in 
Vancouver. He has written 15 books, including his latest, The 
Message, a translation/paraphrase of the New Testament. 

The Record had an opportunity to talk with Peterson during 
the Renewal Fellowship’s annual meeting in Cambridge, 
Ontario. 


The Man and 


His Message | 


RECORD: Let’s begin by talking about 
Eugene Peterson. What is your “aver- 
age” day like? 

PETERSON: | get up pretty early. 
Spend some time alone. Then I write for 
a couple of hours. About 11 a.m., de- 
pending on the day, I meet people, teach, 
go to meetings ... 

RECORD: What brought you to Regent 
College in Vancouver? 

PETERSON: They invited me. I had re- 
signed my congregation in 1991. I real- 
ized I couldn’t continue with two 
congregations. Along with my immedi- 
ate congregation was the one created 
through my writing. From it I was re- 
ceiving a lot of mail and phone calls. I 
had always written throughout my min- 
istry. I never felt any competition or ten- 
sion between the two. Being a writer and 
pastor had always worked together for 
me. They were friendly to each other. 
But, suddenly, I was 58 years old and no 
longer writing. Yet, I still wanted to 
write. So in 1990, I took the summer to 
pray and to talk with my wife about what 
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I should do. At the end of the summer, I 
decided to resign my congregation. I had 
no idea what I’d do. I stayed on at the 
church for another year. 

During a series of lectures I gave at 
Pittsburgh Seminary, the president sug- 
gested I come there as writer-in-res- 
idence for a year. ‘““We can’t pay you any 
money, he said, “but we’ll give you a 
free apartment.” 

RECORD: An offer too good to resist. 
PETERSON: Providence of God, I 
think. So we accepted. It also gave me 
the opportunity to work on The Message. 
I had previously taught at Regent Col- 
lege in Vancouver. During my time at 
Pittsburgh, I received an invitation from 
them. It seemed like a good place to go. 
We came a year ago in January. 
RECORD: Did you have much pre- 
vious contact with Canada? 
PETERSON: I grew up a few miles 
south of the Canadian border in Mon- 
tana. We went freely back and forth 
across the border to hunt and fish. 
Maybe you shouldn’t write this, but 


Canada, for me, seemed like just another 
state. I had no sense of another country. 
When I arrived in Vancouver, I was al- 
most surprised to find myself in a differ- 
ent country. 

RECORD: Do you find a difference in 
church life between the two countries? 
PETERSON: My wife joined West 
Point Grey Presbyterian Church a couple 
of weeks ago. Neville Jacobs, the min- 
ister, is an excellent pastor and preacher. 
We feel very much at home. The other 
night, I had my first pastoral call in 35 
years. It felt good. 

We’re pleased with our church home. 
My sense is the Presbyterian Church is 
vigorous. I’m not speaking, at least in 
Vancouver, in terms of numbers. But in 
all my relationships with pastors and 
congregations since coming to Canada, I 
have a sense of aliveness and commit- 
ment. I don’t have any sense, as some 
have expressed, that the Presbyterian 
Church is in a bad way. 

RECORD: For many of us, you have 
been a mentor — providing food for the 
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journey. To whom do you look? 
PETERSON: That’s a hard one to an- 
swer. I didn’t plan to be a pastor. I 
thought I was going to be an Old Testa- 
ment professor and, indeed, started out 
being one. I studied at John Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, un- 
der William Albright. I went to the Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York (now New 
York Theological Seminary). When I 
became an assistant professor, I thought 
that was it. 

I’d grown up in the Pentecostal 
Church. (I think all the pastors I had as a 
child are now dead, so I can say this.) 
But I never had a pastor I could take ser- 
iously. I had a good family and experi- 
ence in church. It was always interesting. 
But for me to be a pastor — that never 
occurred to me. The pastors I knew had 
no integrity. But I liked studying, so 
that’s why I went to seminary. During 
seminary, I became a Presbyterian. I just 
kind of fell into it. I was frequently sent 
to Presbyterian churches for field work 
during my studies. 

The first church I attended in New 
York was Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
where George Buttrick preached. I didn’t 
realize it at the time but it was influential 
for me. Buttrick would invite the sem- 
inarians over to his apartment after the 
Sunday evening service. He’d smoke his 
pipe while sitting on the floor and talk 
about preaching and ministry. This was 
the first time I’d been around a pastor I 
could take seriously. 

Eventually, I was appointed to the 
seminary faculty. Being an assistant pro- 
fessor didn’t pay much, so I went up to 
White Plains Presbyterian Church to 
serve as an associate pastor. For the first 
time in my life, I found myself working 
with a pastor who was a man of God. 
(You might find that hard to believe!) 
William Wiseman had come from Can- 
ada where his father had been a minister. 

When I finally saw what a pastor ac- 
tually did, I recognized this was what I 
always wanted to do. During my three 
years there, I gradually revised my voca- 
tional identity. Then, I looked for a pas- 
torate. When I was offered a chance to 
start a new congregation near Baltimore, 
I jumped at the opportunity. And stayed 
for 29 years. 

RECORD: Buttrick had a big influence 
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on another famous Presbyterian minister, 
Frederick Buechner. 

PETERSON: You know, Buechner tells 
the story of his conversion during a Palm 
Sunday service at Madison Avenue. I 
was there that Sunday. I remember it 
well. 

RECORD: Who do you read these 
days? 

PETERSON: I discovered Karl Barth 
early. Barth became my theologian. I 
may be the only pastor in America who 
has read the Dogmatics three times. 


“The pastors of America 
have metamorphosed 
into a company of 
shopkeepers, and the 
shops they keep are 
churches. They are 
preoccupied with 
shopkeepers’ concerns 
— how to keep the 
customers happy, how to 
lure customers away 
from competitors down 
the street, how to 
package the goods so 
that the customers will 
lay out more money” 


RECORD: Some say theology has 
passed Karl Barth by. 

PETERSON: No, I don’t believe that. I 
think we’re still catching up to him. To- 
day, I read less and write more. I find I 
am drawing off those who have stuck 
with me over the years. 

RECORD: Who are they? 
PETERSON: John Henry Newman for 
one. It’s funny, those I will mention are 
all contemporaries of each other but a 
strange combination — Alexander 
Whyte, John Henry Newman, Frederick 
Von Hugel. I read and reread them. 
Those three helped me become a pastor: 
Whyte, of course, a pastor himself, and a 


Presbyterian (I was still trying to under- 
stand how to be a Presbyterian); Von 
Hugel, a master of spirituality; and John 
Henry Newman, a wonderful combina- 
tion of intelligence and piety or prayer 
and learning — Newman integrated 
them so well. I also felt safe with them 
because they were so different from me I 
was never tempted to imitate them. They 
were British. I was American, of small- 
town, anarchist disposition. The town I 
grew up in was only 30 years old when I 
entered it. 

RECORD: What about influences in lit- 
erature? 

PETERSON: Imaginative literature of 
poets and novelists had an equal influ- 
ence on me to these others — Dostoev- 
sky, of course, and George Herbert. For 
years, Dante shaped my imagination. In 
contemporary writers, Wallace Stegner 
has been very important to me. I think 
Frederick Buechner is one we should be 
proud of in Presbyterian ranks. 
RECORD: Like Buechner, your style 
seems to be that of story-teller. Did you 
always preach like that? 

PETERSON: The story-teller comes 
from my mother. But I didn’t always do 
this. For 10 years, I preached the way I 
was trained. I felt this was the way you 
were supposed to do it. I gradually 
changed as I gained confidence, realized 
who I was and what I did most naturally, 
and how deep story-telling was in our 
biblical and spiritual tradition. 

Gregory Nyssa [Greek theologian c. 
332-398] gave me permission with his 
wild, extravagant imagination. He 
wasn’t afraid to say anything. He wasn’t 
careful. I was trained to be careful. And I 
was a little scared. I had been Pente- 
costal. I didn’t want all that wildness and 
irresponsibility. I wanted to be wild and 
imaginative in a responsible way. Be- 
cause I now had a sound theology sur- 
rounding me, I could become more 
myself. What I do now is what I grew up 
with and have now recovered. 
RECORD: Do you recall saying one 
time that most ministers “do Mickey 
Mouse stuff all day long”? 
PETERSON: (laughter) Yes. | remem- 
ber that. 

RECORD: Do you want to comment? 
PETERSON: When I became a pastor, 
I had a strong sense of the centre — God 
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r.. himself through preaching, 


prayer, the sacraments, pastoral care and 
congregations. I was excited about this. 
Yet, I found myself in a church culture 
where pastors were doing everything but 
that. They were excited about psychol- 
ogy, community organization, church 
growth and administration. These are all 
good things, but I don’t think that is 
what pastors do. The books I wrote for 
pastors are books of self-education. I 
was trying to recover the true vocation of 
a pastor. 

The Mickey Mouse thing referred to 
promoting programs around the church, 
signing people up for 
bowling teams. You know 
what it’s like. Pastors 
can get caught up in 
doing anything if they 
don’t have a strong 
identity. In defence of 
pastors, they get almost 
no validation for their vo- 
cation from the culture. 
And, often, not from their 
congregations either. 

Congregations fre- 
quently have a consumer 
mentality about the faith. 
They want the pastor to 
do whatever works or sat- 
isfies their immediate 
needs. And it’s hard, as you 
know, to say no to people 
whom you love and respect and want to 
serve. “No, I’m not going to do that. 
That’s not my work.” And to say it so it 
doesn’t come out as rejection or élitism. 

I was fortunate to organize a congre- 
gation and to shape their expectations, to 
some degree, of what pastors do. I’m 
still dismayed by how pastors spend 
their time. 

RECORD: You talked today about 
what pastors can do for congregations 
and vice versa. Maybe part of this is say- 
ing “no” in a positive way? A lot of pas- 
tors say “no” in a harsh, unfeeling way 
and alienate themselves from their con- 
gregations. Sometimes they are shredded 
up on the unimportant. 

PETERSON: | agree. I never permitted 
myself to get into an adversarial position 
with my congregation. They knew I was 
on their side. 

RECORD: [ think that’s the difference. 
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PETERSON: I was in their homes a lot. 
I met them on their turf. I was with them. 
But I was also frank with them. “I’m on 
your side but I need your help. I need 
time to pray and study. Help me.” Some- 
one told me early on that the two most 
powerful words in the English language 
are “help me.” I asked the congregation 
for help and they responded. They were 
wonderful. 

RECORD: What advice would you give 
to a young minister starting out today? 
PETERSON: I'd say two things. First, 
determine that being a pastor has to do 
with God. You must be a 


person of God — saturated in the 
Scriptures and believing the sacraments 
and preaching are central and sacred. 
Nothing must interfere with this. 

If you were a brain surgeon scheduled 
to operate at 10 a.m., you would do that 
no matter what. A pastor does something 
just as important. You must not be di- 
verted. It is brain surgery. You may not 
get paid as much as a brain surgeon, but 
it’s absolutely essential work. You must 
believe what you’re doing is important. 

The second thing — the congregation 
is not your enemy but your friend. The 
members are just as called as you are 
and to just as high a calling. You must 
find a way to convince them of that and 
help them to fulfil their calling. If you 
think being a pastor is asserting authority 
over people who are benighted or less 
spiritual than you are, you’ve had it. De- 
velop respect for the holiness of congre- 
gations. Holiness in the sense of respect 
and dignity. 


I’m appalled by how some pastors 
talk about their congregations. These are 
God’s people. I know they’re sinners. 
I’ve had as many creeps and jerks on my 
session as anyone else. But they are still 
holy people and need to be treated with 
dignity. 

RECORD: We are always in danger of 
losing the sense that God speaks through 
people in congregations, not just through 
the pastor or committees or the church 
hierarchy. 
PETERSON: It was John Henry New- 
man who first showed me 
how this worked. He was al- 
ways suspect by the Vat- 
ican. But he had a strong 
sense that the people of 
God were the theological 
... [can’t think of how to 
put it 0% they were the 
magisterium of the 
church. When the hier- 
archy and teachers listen 
to the people, they get it 
right. It cannot be im- 
posed but comes out of 
people. Newman 
could have developed 
a snobbish élitism but 
he didn’t. 
RECORD: You’ve been 
in Canada for awhile. 
What should a Christian’s stance be in 
our multicultural society with religious 
pluralism? 
PETERSON: This is not the first time 
we've been in a position like this. A 
multicultural society is not the time for 
polemics, for aggressive controversies. 
We don’t know enough. So to present 
the gospel polemically, in an argumen- 
tive fashion, is almost certain to make 
mistakes. It’s hard to isolate the enemy. 
We need to be as accurate, precise and 
honest as we can about our faith and wit- 
ness. We must learn our root theology 
again, read our Bibles freshly. We can’t 
afford second-hand stuff. There may 
have been times when you could simply 
repeat what a previous generation said 
and did. I don’t think we can do that to- 
day. It’s got to be a fresh-cooked meal. 
RECORD: Is your translation of the 
New Testament an example of what you 
are saying? 
PETERSON: One thing surprised me 
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about it. I wrote that paraphrase over 30 
years in a suburban, middle-class, white 
and, in some ways, not very political or 
aware-of-the-world parish. It was hard 
work getting people to know the poor 
were even there. 

I received a call a month ago from 
Wellington Boone, a black pas- 
tor in Richmond, Virginia. He 
called because he had re- 
cently read The Message. 
He has an extensive min- 
istry in the inner city on 
the East Coast and on 50 
college campuses. He 
said: “This is a Bible I can 
use. This is the way black 
people talk. How did you 
learn to talk this way?” 

I said: “Mr. Boone, I 
haven't been around 
black communities in 
any intimate way for 
30 years. This is just # 
the way I’ve been preach- 
ing.” He ordered 50,000 
copies. 

As we talked, I had the sense that if 
you do the work where you are, if you 
do it locally, it transcends your own situ- 
ation. There is a rap Bible he despises 
because he thinks it’s condescending. 
Here are people trying to talk like black 
people. They are deliberately trying to 
reach the black community and failing, 
in his view. 

That’s happened to me a lot in the 
past few years. A Greek Orthodox priest 
called me and asked the same thing. 
Also members of Roman Catholic or- 
ders. How did I know about them? I 
replied: “I don’t know anything about 
you. A little book stuff, perhaps.” I think 
if you go deep enough you become rele- 
vant without trying. That’s what I al- 
ways did with my congregation. I didn’t 
want to try to be relevant or adapt the 
gospel to their conditions. I wanted to do 
it as well as I could. I believed if I could 
do it right, they’d get it. 

I do need to add this is not the way to 
grow a congregation fast. You don’t hit 
the church growth charts. But I think 
when I left after 30 years it was a mature 
congregation. You probably caught my 
remark earlier this morning that local is 
the only thing that counts for me. 
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RECORD: People could misunderstand 
you. 

PETERSON: Yes. You probably 
shouldn’t write that. It sounds as if I 
don’t care for the rest of the world. But 
the local is where the worship, the bap- 
tisms, the commitments, the service take 
place. But the church is obviously more 
than that. 


open to the missionary aspect so local 
doesn’t become ghetto. 

In the United States, there is an enor- 
mous amount of disdain shown by 
people in bureaucratic positions for con- 
gregations and pastors. I hate that. That 
which should feed the church is ignored 
and treated with contempt. I am not dis- 
missing the importance of presbytery 

and General Assembly, 


“Pastors who imitate 
the preaching and moral 
action of the prophets 
without also imitating 
the prophets’ deep 
praying and worship 
so evident in the Psalms 
are an embarrassment 
to the faith and 
an encumbrance 
to the church” 


When the bureaucratic mind dom- 
inates, you begin to think the presbytery 
or General Assembly are the larger real- 
ities. They are not. They’re the smaller 
realities. They sometimes provide the in- 
strumentality for exchange transcongre- 
gationally. But the energy comes from 
the congregations — from the bottom up. 

I have great respect for transcongre- 
gational doings but I don’t see them as 
formative. They keep us in touch and 


but we have seen a dis- 
tortion in our time. 
RECORD: What 
about the theological 
aspect of being Re- 
formed or Presbyter- 
ian? You came from 
Pentecostalism to Pres- 
byterianism. 
PETERSON: | said I 
didn’t choose to be’a 
Presbyterian. But when I 
found myself there, I was 
delighted. I grew up with 
virtually no theology but 
with a lot of experience, 
emotion and conviction. 
When I found myself in the 
Presbyterian Church, I 
couldn’t believe what a theology could 
do. In a year, I read John Calvin's Insti- 
tutes through twice because I was so ex- 
cited in having a theology, in being part 
of Calvin’s church. It gave me a mental 
structure to account for the other things I 
valued like commitment and conviction. 
But theology kept them healthy, kept 
them from being despotic. Today, I am 
more enthusiastic about the Presbyterian 
Church than I’ve been for a long time. 
RECORD: Really? 
PETERSON: It seems to me people are 
fed up with being trendy and being 
relevant and they’re ready to settle down 
and do the hard work of prayer, theol- 
ogy, love and justice. 
RECORD: You once said you were 
convinced “‘pastors don’t give two cents 
about worship.” 
PETERSON: (laughter) During my 
year in Pittsburgh, we worshipped in dif- 
ferent churches. It was a shock to me. I 
think I said that out of my experience 
there. Worship was sloppy. About three 
congregations stood out where pastors 
cared about worship. But Sunday morn- 
ing was usually time to promote a lot of 
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stuff. The sermon was not taken serious- 
ly. Sometimes there was an expensive 
musical program. 

Just to be on the side of the pastors 
for a moment. It’s hard to work hard and 
keep the conviction worship is important 
when nobody notices when you do it 
well or poorly. Still, it is important 
whether people notice or not. 
RECORD: What was worship like at 
Christ Our King? 

PETERSON: I believe worship must re- 
flect the local culture and way of doing 
things. The worship I conducted at Christ 
Our King was traditional and didn’t 
change much over 30 years. It was plain 
and had a lot of silences. We celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper every Sunday in Ad- 
vent and Lent — as often as possible. 
RECORD: You took John Calvin more 
seriously than the leaders of his own 
time. 

PETERSON: Yes, we celebrated about 
half the Sundays of the year — as fre- 
quently as I could slip it in. 

RECORD: Could we close with a Fred- 
erick Buechner question? If you had one 
last message to leave to the handful of 
people who are most important to you, 
what would it be, in 25 words or less? 
PETERSON: I hate those kinds of ques- 
tions. I belong to a writers group. We re- 
cently sat around discussing what we’d 
do if we knew it were our last day. A 
friend said he’d write letters to his kids. 
RECORD: And you? 

PETERSON: I'd tell them I love them. 
I started to say something about God’s 
love ... but, no, I think I’d just tell them 
how much I love them and how much 
they mean to me ... and trust the God- 
thing is implicit. 

RECORD: Thank you. IN 


A Selected Bibliography of 
Books by Eugene H. Peterson 


Working the Angles (Eerdmans, 
1987) 

Psalms: Prayers of the Heart (\nter- 
Varsity Press, 1987) 


Reversed Thunder (Harper and Row, 
1988) 


Answering God (Harper and Row, 
1989) 


Under the Unpredictable Plant 
(Eerdmans, 1992) 


The Message (Navpress, 1993) 
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Thank You, 
Fanny J. Crosby 


Your publishers, most careful not 
To overcompensate the blind 

(After all, can she read a cheque?), 
Paid you $2 each for “Blessed 
Assurance,” ““Near the Cross,” “Rescue 
The Perishing,” and a few thousand 
Other hymn lyrics. Luckily 

For you, you were prolific! Friend 
To outcasts and to presidents, 

Player upon the public harp-strings, 
Practitioner of what you sang, 

You have our gratitude — that being 
The currency in which you dealt 
Most often, when, on bony knees, 
You tidied those accounts with God. 


— John Nixon Jr. 


Applications are now being received 
for the 


1995 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 
for church music. 
For application forms and information, 
contact: 


The Registrar 

Lilian Forsyth Scholarship 

Knox Presbyterian Church 

120 Lisgar Street 

Ottawa, ON K2P 0C2 
Registration deadline is April 1, 1995. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIX TURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures & Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates @ Long-Life Bulbs 
P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 

Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


arcuitectura. 1-800-268-1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 


1-(902)-463-5150 


Chorister Robes Limited 


270 Wyse Road 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


TO MALLORCA, SPAIN 
May 17-24/95 — Only $1,529 Cdn. 


e Meet the founder of Cursillo, Eduardo Bonin 

e Attend the original Ultreya 

e Attend a closing service of Women’s Weekend 
e Overnight in Santa Lucia Monastery 

e All sightseeing included 


Don't miss the first ecumenical pilgrimage! 
For your detailed brochure, call Randy Raphael at 
Ancaster Travel 
6 Cameron Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2L3 
Tel. 1-800-263-7561 or collect (905) 648-4483 


Flights arranged from Western Canada 


Someone told me almost half of 
the congregations of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada did 
not participate in the national 
Live the Vision campaign to 
raise $10 million. Is this true? If 
so, why? 


I believe it is true. Some 400-plus 
congregations did not participate as of 
September 1994. As to why, there are 
probably many reasons. 

One reason may have to do with the 
“creeping congregationalism” in our 
denomination. People will give, and 
give generously, to things with which 
they can identify, such as a pulpit fall, 
banners, new organ or a new building. 
They will not give as readily to some- 
thing they feel is vague and far away, 
such as capital funds for work at home 
and overseas. 

Some sessions and ministers dis- 
trust “SO Wynford Drive.” They readi- 
ly gobble up misinformation — the 
national church funds wicked things 
such as terrorist groups, Antichrist 
goddess-worshipping conferences and 
other nefarious activities. The same 
mentality that often fails to or only re- 
luctantly supports Presbyterians Shar- 
ing seems to be at work in this case. 

And then there is fear. After all, 
when the local budget is missing its 
target, there is fear that participating in 
a national financial campaign will fur- 
ther erode support for local work (in 
most cases shown to be not true). 
Further, there is fear that people will 
become fed up and leave the congrega- 
tion. There is some truth to the fact 
there is nothing that will “clear the air” 
more readily in any congregation than 
a serious financial campaign. A few 
may leave. 


You Were ASKING? 
Letting the People Decide 


But let me tell you a secret. 

In our congregation, session and 
minister were “draggers” when it came 
to Live the Vision. We find ourselves 
in a rapidly aging congregation within 
a rapidly changing community. We are 
concerned about the future. When it 
came to Live the Vision, we spent 
much time in session wondering 
whether or not “the congregation could 
afford it.” After all, we were in the 
process of calling a second staff mem- 
ber. And who knows what the future 
holds? All this, while we heard from 
some people in the pew who had be- 
come aware of Live the Vision and 
asked how to participate. 


Response to Live the Vision 
amazed and humbled me 


After three years, and after the min- 
ister had personally participated in giv- 
ing to the campaign, it struck us how 
presumptuous and even arrogant we 
had been to decide that “the congrega- 
tion could not afford this campaign at 
this time.” What right did we, as ses- 
sion, have to say no for the congrega- 
tion? We were acting like “know-it-all 
parents” to children. An insult to the 
congregation. 

So in September 1994, we sent let- 
ters to all members and adherents not- 
ing that we would be calling upon 
them as to whether or not they wished 
to participate in Live the Vision. Then, 
throughout the month, we mentioned 
the campaign in brief statements from 
the pulpit and included information 
through bulletin inserts (such informa- 
tion came from the Live the Vision of- 


Tony Plomp 


fice at Wynford Drive). I spoke twice, 
briefly, mostly about the matter that 
session thought it had no right to say 
no for the congregation and that this 
was a campaign the session supported 
and hoped each member and adherent 
would prayerfully consider participa- 
tion. Then we distributed letters with 
more information, including pledge 
cards. Note that there were no motiva- 
tional dinners, no video presentations, 
no pressure tactics of any kind. I 
thought if we collected about $5,000 
we would do well. Although far short 
of our goal of $27,000 in three years, 
that would be at least $5,000 more 
than Live the Vision would have re- 
ceived otherwise. 

At the end of our official campaign 
in October (not much of a campaign, if 
I may say so), we had received 
$38,256 in cash and pledges! I am 
amazed, astonished, humbled. We re- 
ceive not because we ask not (as it 
says somewhere in Scripture. Yes, I 
know where!). We receive not because 
in our arrogance we think we know 
“what is best for the congregation.” 

Did we lose members and adher- 
ents? I suspect some folk have crawled 
“under the bed” until the campaign is 
over. I know of one couple who let it 
be known they will not participate in 
Live the Vision, sent us a small cheque 
for the support of the congregation, and 
notified us they will not need offering 
envelopes in 1995. Such stuff happens. 

It is not too late for congregations 
to participate using the model we used. 
You never know what it might lead 


to! I 


Please send questions to: Dr. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


SNOW FUN 
THANK GOD FOR SNOW 


Colour this page. Take it to church 
5 and decorate a bulletin board. 


Editor’s note: During my first five years at the Record, the most frequent request | received was for a children’s page. A year ago, two 
creative and brave women from Ottawa, Susan MacLaren and Nancy Pinck, agreed to start one. For a year, they’ve done a fabulous 
job with Something Wonderful. Unfortunately, Susan moved to Texas a few months ago so they no longer feel they can carry on. We 
extend sincere thanks to these pioneers. 

With this issue, we welcome a trio from Waterloo, Ontario: Kathy Cawsey, university student; Marty Bregman, illustrator; and 
Dorothy Henderson, educational resource person for the Presbyterian Church. We appreciate their willingness to share their gifts with 
the church. 
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VEWS 


Guest speaker Bishop John Smith of the 


Episcopal Church (U.S.A.), left, talks with John 


Yoos of Sylvan Lake, Alberta. 


Fifty people from every synod of the 
Presbyterian Church gathered at the 
Holy Spirit Centre in Hamilton, On- 
tario, to discuss clustering. Clustering 
describes the process by which two or 
more congregations pool their re- 
sources and establish a team ministry. 
The team will usually consist of some 
combination of clergy, diaconal work- 
ers or laity. For example, four congre- 
gations might be served by a staff of 
one clergy, one diaconal worker and 
one layperson. 

The delegates alternated their time 
between listening to two experts on 
clustering and gathering in geographi- 


Live the Vision lives on 
Now that the Live the Vision cam- 
paign is officially over, its steering 
committee has been discharged with 
the appreciation of the Assembly 
Council. Rey. Harry Waite, campaign 
director, was also recognized by the 
Assembly Council and national staff 
after completing his three-year term on 
October 31. He is currently serving as 
interim minister of St. Luke’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ontario. 

Meanwhile, follow-up to the cam- 
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cal groups to discuss the impli- 
cations of what they heard for 
their areas. 

One speaker was Rev. Lloyd 
Vidler, presbytery minister from 
Mitchell Presbytery, Greater 
Victoria, of the Uniting Church 
in Australia. He warned the del- 
egates that it is not possible “to 
have all your i’s dotted and t’s 
crossed” before going into clus- 
tering. “You must take a leap of 
faith,” he declared. 

The second speaker was 
Bishop John Smith from the 
Episcopal Church (U.S.A.), 
Diocese of West Virginia. 
“Clustering,” he said, “may be 
what the doctor 
ordered for 
small churches 
because it is 
highly relation- 
al and based on 
mutual trust.” 
Most — small 
churches, he 
pointed out, are 
relational rather 
than program- 
centred. 

Smith also 


Participants Susie Strickler of Embro, Ont., Steven Webb and 


put more effort into helping ministers 
train others for ministry rather than 
concentrating exclusively on training 
them to do it themselves. As well, he 
advocates that seminaries provide 
more training in rural ministry and in 
equipping laity for ministry. 

A number of Presbyterian congre- 
gations are actively considering clus- 
tering as an answer to the challenge 
of providing ministry in areas where 
the traditional concept of one minister 
for each congregation is no longer 
feasible. 

The conference was sponsored by 
Canada Ministries and the Rural Min- 
istries Advisory Committee of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Joanne Crawford of Monkton, Ont., and Lynne Nichol, rural student 


challenged 
seminaries to 


paign continues. Don Taylor, national 
comptroller, is receiving and process- 
ing all contributions. John Bannerman 
and Glen Davis of the Life and Mis- 
sion Agency are ensuring that all those 


intern with the Presbytery of Stratford-Huron, Ont., share a lighter 
moment at the Conference on Clustering. 


who make donations or pledges will 
receive news and reminders. As well, 
Hugh Lloyd is continuing his work as 
a volunteer with the campaign. Any 
questions concerning Live the Vision 
can be directed to any of these four 
people. 

At the moment, there are 23 con- 
gregations planning campaigns for 
1995 and it is expected that other 
churches which were unable to run a 
campaign earlier will do so this year. 
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Presbyterian minister given three years for indecent assault 


On October 3, 1994, Rev. Patrick 
Kerr, who for the past 23 years has 
served as minister of Hillview Church, 
Etobicoke, Ontario, was convicted by 
a jury of the indecent assault of three 
brothers who previously attended his 
church. On November 17, he was sen- 
tenced to three years in prison by 
Mr. Justice David McCombs of the 
Ontario Court’s General Division. An 
appeal of both the conviction and 
sentence was launched the same day. 
Meanwhile, the Presbytery of West 
Toronto has been taking all appropri- 
ate measures according to the Book of 
Forms, says presbytery clerk Rev. Lois 
Whitwell. On October 13, the pres- 
bytery put Kerr on leave of absence 
with pay, pending disciplinary action. 
Rev. Bill Adamson was appointed in- 


terim moderator of Hillview Church. 
On November 29, Kerr was temporar- 
ily suspended from all duties and priv- 
ileges in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, with any further action pend- 
ing the outcome of the appeal. (He 
continued to be paid, at least until the 
middle of December.) 

Throughout the trial, the Hillview 
congregation has been supportive of its 
minister. Kerr, himself, has maintained 
his innocence from the beginning. 

Rev. Tom Gemmell, principal clerk 
of the General Assembly, says the ini- 
tial reaction when the complaints 
against Kerr were made was one of 
shock. “Our hearts go out to the com- 
plainants,” he adds. “Our hope is that 
they are able to find healing.” 


Bob Faris joins Canadian Churches’ Forum 
The Board of Management of the 
Canadian Churches’ Forum for Global 
Ministries has announced the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Robert N. Faris as the or- 
ganization’s new Co-ordinator of 
Outreach and Communications. Faris 
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served with The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada for the past six years as a 
member of the faculty of the Sem- 
inario Unido de Recatla in Maputo, 
Mozambique. Besides his duties at the 
seminary, he has also worked with the 
Presbyterian Church in Mozam- 
bique and participated in the ac- 
tivities of the World Council of 
Churches Urban-Rural Mission 
in Mozambique and the Ecu- 
menical Association of Third 
World Theologians. Prior to his 
overseas appointment, Faris 
was director of camping for the 
Synod of Hamilton and London 
for three years. In his new posi- 
tion, he will be responsible for 
developing and maintaining a 
strategy for communication and 
outreach with partners, financial 
supporters and users of Forum 
programs. He will also be 
responsible for Forum Focus 
and /n-Focus, as well as other 
publications. 


Westward no! 

The Assembly Council executive of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has accepted the recommendation of a 
task force that the national church 
offices should remain at the current 
location. The task force was appointed 
by Assembly Council last summer 
after The United Church of Canada 
announced it was moving its head- 
quarters to a new office complex in 
Etobicoke, Ontario, and invited the 
Presbyterian Church to share space 
(see October Record, page 36). 

The decision to stay put was not 
taken lightly and it involved a great 
deal of discussion, says Murray Ross, 
convener of the relocation task force. 
However, after several meetings, in- 
terviews with staff members and a 
tour of the new United Church facili- 
ties, the task force could find no 
compelling reason to move. It recom- 
mended that the United Church invita- 
tion be declined, with thanks, while 
reconfirming the commitment of the 
Presbyterian Church to ecumenical 
co-operation. 

A primary argument for not relo- 
cating was an economic analysis 
which indicated that after 20 years the 
cost of moving would be a “break 
even proposition” compared to re- 
maining at 50 Wynford Drive. The 
current site was judged to be in good 
general condition, and income from 
the Presbyterian Church Offices Fund 
will allow for an estimated $1.5 mil- 
lion to cover necessary renovations 
and maintenance over the next 20 
years. 

The task force took into account 
concerns expressed by some members 
of the national staff about the air qual- 
ity in the current building. An inde- 
pendent study indicated the air quality 
is well within acceptable standards. 

Another factor considered, al- 
though not part of the formal report, 
was the unlikelihood of getting fair 
market value for the 50 Wynford 
Drive site if it were to be sold. [The 
original deal to sell the old United 
Church Offices in Toronto has since 
fallen through. | 
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The task force also looked at the 
implications for the national staff if the 
church offices were relocated. For ap- 
proximately 75 per cent, it would 
mean an increase in travel time of up 
to two hours a day, and, in some cases, 
might even necessitate moving to a 
new home. The task force was also re- 


Pneumonia vest project brings 
warm response 

Thousands of knitted vests have been 
received from individuals and groups 
across Canada in response to a project 
begun by International Ministries in 
September 1992. Two thousand vests 
have recently been sent to the Church 
of Central Africa Presbyterian, Blan- 
tyre Synod, for distribution. 

The original purpose of the vests 
was to protect babies admitted to hos- 
pitals in Malawi. Some months of the 
year can be cold there. Keeping a 
baby’s back and chest warm is a vital 
factor in preventing a respiratory in- 
fection from developing into fatal 
pneumonia. The majority of the vests 


luctant to throw another wrench into 
the national office works so soon after 
restructuring. 

Regarding engendering a spirit of 
ecumenical co-operation by sharing 
space, the task force concluded it 
would be more beneficial if more de- 
nominations were involved. As it is, 
the United Church will be occupying 
the first five and a half floors of the 
17-storey building, leaving little im- 
mediate visibility for other occupants. 


have been sent to Malawi but Interna- 
tional Ministries staff have also dis- 
tributed them to orphanages and 
hospitals in other parts of the world. 

Volunteers have also knitted and 
crocheted blankets, hats, scarves and 
mittens. Margaret Moors, an 87-year- 
old member of Chambers Church, Cal- 
gary, has been particularly busy, 
knitting 103 vests. Another volunteer, 
Peggy Moor of Kingston, Ont., made 
20 teddy bears. 

The response to: the project, 
whether through knitting or financial 
contributions toward shipping costs, 
has been most gratifying, says Pam 
Russell of International Ministries. 


Pam Russell (left) and Wilma Welsh of the International Ministries staff are pictured with 
some of 4,000 to 5,000 pneumonia prevention vests made by volunteers across 
Canada. 
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Minister launches new 

radio program 

“The Hymn Book — the best in 
hymns, psalms and spiritual songs. 
I’m Glenn Cooper.” 

Those words form the introduction 
for a new radio program that has be- 
gun syndication in Canada. The 25- 
minute show is written, produced and 
hosted by Rev. Glenn Cooper, associ- 
ate secretary of Resource Production 
and Communication with The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 

The Hymn Book is designed for ra- 
dio stations that want some spiritual or 
Christian content that appeals to a wide 
audience and does not deliver a heavy- 
handed message. “It’s a modest little 
program,” says Cooper. “I don’t 
preach. I just talk about the hymns, 
their backgrounds, their writers and 
composers, their biblical roots.” The 
music is mainly choral hymn-singing, 
but also includes some “pop classics” 
(Bach, Handel, Mozart) and occasion- 
ally gospel music. Cooper, whose first 
career was in broadcasting, calls the 
program a happy coinciding of two 
areas of great personal interest — radio 
and hymns. “And the music is really 
quite wonderful,” he says. “There are 
some first-rate recordings available, 
and more being produced every week.” 

Quasarts Productions, a distributor 
from Oshawa, Ontario, helped Cooper 
find the initial funding to get The 
Hymn Book on the air and is looking 
after the details of distribution. 

Radio stations are not paid to run 
the program, nor do they pay for it. In- 
stead, it’s offered on a barter system: 
Cooper gives them something they 
want and they give him broadcast 
time. 

So far, The Hymn Book is on CKJS 
in Winnipeg; CHOK in Sarnia, On- 
tario; CJFX in Antigonish, N.S.; and 
CKEC in New Glasgow, N.S. Anyone 
interested in carrying or promoting the 
show can contact Glenn Cooper at Box 
1840, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO (phone: 
902-485-1561; fax: 902-485-1562) or 
Quasarts Productions, 585 Grierson 
Street, Oshawa, Ont. L1G 5J2 (phone: 
905-668-6815; fax: 905-723-6565). 
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Synod elects first lay moderator 
Mickey Johnston, a member of 
Dayspring Church, Edmonton, became 
the first lay moderator in the history of 
the Synod of Alberta and the North- 
west when she was elected during the 
synod’s annual meeting in October. 


UN rejects criticism of 

Rwanda relief 

The United Nations has rejected criti- 
cism from an international church or- 
ganization which accused the UN of 
an “inability to respond in a timely 
and effective way” to the human rights 
situation in Rwanda. 

In a letter to the World Council of 
Churches (WCC), Atsu-Koffi Amega, 
convener of the UN Commission of 
Experts on human rights, said the 
commission set to work “immediately 
upon its arrival” in Geneva in April 
1994. The WCC and the Lutheran 
World Federation, joint sponsors of 
Church World Action — Rwanda, 
made the criticisms of the UN 
response. 

“T understand that everyone is un- 
der the heavy pressure of the moment, 
and that it is urgent to act,” Amega 
wrote. “Nevertheless, in order to be 
efficient, actions to be taken in this 
country [Rwanda] must be well con- 
sidered and administered in a rational 
way.” The commission had also pro- 
posed the creation of an international 
tribunal to try those responsible for 
genocide and violating international 
law, one of the demands of Church 
World Action. 

Responding to Amega, Dwain 
Epps, of the WCC International Af- 
fairs commission, said the WCC sup- 
ported the UN recommendations, but 
their implementation had been danger- 
ously delayed. 

The WCC has offered logistical as- 
sistance and personnel to reinforce the 
UN’s human rights monitoring pro- 
gram in Rwanda, Epps said. (EPS) 
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Week of Prayer for 

Christian Unity 

The Week of Prayer for Christian Uni- 
ty will be celebrated across Canada in 
local churches of various denomina- 
tions from January 22-29. The week is 
sponsored by the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

This year’s theme is “Sharing 
God’s Life,” a reflection guided and 
unified by the powerful image of the 
vine and the branches in the 15th 
chapter of John’s Gospel. Worship 
material was prepared by a team 
which included Anglican, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Society 
of Friends and United Church repre- 
sentatives. 


Congregation constituted 

The Presbytery of Pickering held a 
service of constitution for the congre- 
gation of Celebration! Church, Whit- 
by, Ontario, on November 27 at 
Immanuel Christian School, Oshawa. 
The service included the recognition 
of Rev. Ron Van Auken as minister of 
the congregation and the ordination of 
church elders. 


Not-so-holy Alamo 

After finding him guilty of income tax 
evasion, a U.S. federal court in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, has fined evangelist 
Tony Alamo $210,000 and sentenced 
him to six years in prison. 

Alamo and his late wife set up a 
ministry for drug abusers and home- 
less young people during the Jesus 
movement of the 1970s. The ministry 
grew into the Holy Alamo Christian 
Church, a multimillion-dollar network 
of enterprises ranging from a hog farm 
to upscale clothing design and sales. 

Alamo, whose real name is Bernie 
Hoffman, contended that he owed no 
taxes because he did not draw a salary. 
Prosecutors argued that the ministry 
took in $9 million in one four-year 
period alone, and that while Alamo 
lived lavishly, he paid his workers 
subsistence wages or nothing at all. 
(Nat’l & Internat’l Rel. Report) 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
2255 Queen St. East, Suite 140 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 1G3 (416) 690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Keg G aren 


BULL AS ginse 1904 
GLASS i. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
V3\ Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


i “pite for Brochure” 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


IMtTeE OD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
is! traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Correction: 
The picture on page 23 of the 
December 1994 Record is of the 
children’s church in St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church, Ogbor Hill, 
Aba, Nigeria. 


PEOPLE AVD PLACES 
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PICTURED ON MARS HILL, Athens, are four Presbyterian min- 
isters and one student who were part of a group of travellers that 
recently toured Greece and Israel. The plaque in the background 
tells the story of Paul’s visit to Athens, as recorded in Acts 17. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Stan Self, Rev. Maria Papp, 
student minister Doug Scott, Rev. lan MacMillan and Rev. Tim 
Archibald. 
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A CELEBRATION AND RECEPTION were held at Chedoke 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., Sept. 11, to honour Kay Robertson for 
her 18 years as church secretary. She is pictured with Rev. 
John-Peter Smit (left), current minister of Chedoke, and Rev. 
Les Renault, retired minister of Chedoke. 


“TELL ME A STORY” was the theme of the 136th anniversary 
weekend at St. Andrew’s Church, Petrolia, Ont. Pictured are 
story-teller Ron Baker, guest speaker at three special events 
and the Sunday service, with some of the children from St. An- 
drew’s who helped him tell the Parable of the Sower. The chil- 
dren include: (back row, left to right) Jennifer Welsh, Cathy 
Kimball, Heather McLean; (front, left to right) Holly Racher, 
Jenna Hyatt, Maggie DeWolfe, Ryan Newman. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul's Church, Oshawa, Ont., 
held an Appreciation Dinner on Sept. 25 to thank its interim 
moderator and interim minister for their work during the church’s 
pulpit vacancy. Pictured, left to right, are Rev. Carolyn McAvoy, 
the congregation’s new minister; Rev. Jim McClure, who served 
as interim moderator; and Rev. Roy Taylor, who served as inter- 
im minister. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 


be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Petrolia, Ont., held its 1994 Vacation 
Bible School in the evening and doubled the number of teachers and children from the 
previous year. Pictured are some of the 70 children, from pre-school to teens, who at- 
tended. The school concluded with a barbecue held on the church lawn. 


WHAT DO YOU GET when you put 48 young people and seven leaders in the same 
room for three hours? S.P.A.S.M. (Some People Are So Mindless), an event hosted by 
St. Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, Sept. 30. Participants took part in quizzes and games, 
and dined on ice-cream sundaes and soft drinks. 


THE QUEEN’S AWARD, the highest badge bestowed by Brigade Canada, was present- 
ed to Peter Rogers, a member of the 4th Boularderie Company, at St. James Church, Big 
Bras d’Or, N.S., recently. The Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, J. J. Kinley (pictured, 
second from left), made the presentation to Peter, assisted by: Lieut. Stewart MacAuley 
of the 4th Boularderie Company (far left); Rev. Ritchie Robinson, minister of St. James 
Church and chaplain to the 4th Boularderie Company; and Capt. Wayne Rogers (far 
right) of Brigade Canada. At the conclusion of the service, the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his party greeted the congregation at the door. Lunch was served in the church hall. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton, Ont., went “over the 
top” in its Live the Vision campaign, rais- 
ing $15,000 more than its suggested 
goal of $65,000. Elizabeth Geisbrecht, 
convener of the St. Andrew’s campaign, 
and her son Stephen are pictured pre- 
senting $80,000 in cash and pledges to 
Hugh Lloyd of Live the Vision. 


PICTURED BURNING THE MORT- 
GAGE on the church hall of the Kirk of 
St. George, St. George, N.B., during a 
ceremony held Oct. 2 are clerk of ses- 
sion Bea Stewart and treasurer Vance 
Craig. 
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A TREE PLANTING CEREMONY was held at Emmanuel 
Church, Nottawa, Ont., this past summer. The tree was the gift 
of First Church, Collingwood, Ont., in celebration of the retire- 
ment of the mortgage on Emmanuel, five years after the building 
was dedicated. Taking part in the planting and dedication were 
(left to right): Rev. Wallace Little, minister of First Church; Carl 
Wagner, convener of the board, Emmanuel Church; Don Caron, 
clerk of session, First Church; Frank Synnott, grounds mainten- 
ance; and Rev. Neal Mathers, minister, Emmanuel Church. 


presented a cheque for $35,714.75 to the Presbytery of Barrie to 
be used for church extension purposes. The money was realized 
from the sale of property owned by Westminster. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Rev. John Fraser, minister of Westminster Church; 
James Reisch, clerk of session; and Norman Ranson, moderator 
of the Presbytery of Barrie. 


ee 
THE PRESBYTERY OF BARRIE (Ont.) recently elected its first 
lay moderator. Norman Ranson is pictured being congratulated 
by the past moderator Rev. David Cooper, while clerk of pres- 
bytery Rev. Malcolm Summers looks on. 
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OVER 130 PARTICIPANTS from Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


WINNIPEG 


oaneos 


eos, 


took part in a conference co-sponsored by the Presbytery of 
Winnipeg and the Renewal Fellowship at First Church, Win- 
nipeg, Sept. 30 - Oct. 1. The guest speaker was Dr. Melvin 
Steinbron, author of Can the Pastor Do It Alone?, who is shown 
receiving a souvenir of his visit from Linda Shaw (left) and Geor- 
gia Cordes, co-conveners of the event. 


THE CHOIR OF St. Andrew's Church, Campbellford, Ont., held 
a party to celebrate the 80th birthday of organist Fern Ruther- 
ford, who has played the organ at St. Andrew’s for 30 years. She 
is pictured with choir director Murray Fischer. 


SAR aSEROS RUS SAUER BIANCO 


PICTURED ARE Bill and Ruth Alexander, who retired from the 
choir of Trinity (York Mills) Church, Toronto, in June. The 
Alexanders were founding members of the choir in 1954 and 
have given 40 years of dedicated service to the ministry of music 
at the church. With them is Rev. Gordon Beaton (right). 
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TWO GIFTS WERE DEDICATED recently at Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, Ont., in memory of F. Kathleen Kerr. A Communion 
table cross was presented by the congregation and friends of 
Kathleen and 20 study Bibles were given by the Kerr family to 
the Christian education department. Pictured, left to right, are 
Ken Kerr, elder; Rev. James Cooper; and Bob Wood, elder. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE and still laughing! Chris- 
tine MacDougall was joined by the congregation of Clarkson 
Road Church, Mississauga, Ont., in celebrating her 25 years of 
faithful service as organist and choir director on Sept. 18. She is 
seen receiving a presentation from clerk of session John Darling. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF Waterloo-Wellington recently elected 
K. A. (Sandy) Baird of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., as 
its first non-clergy moderator. Pictured, left to right, are: Mary 
Johnston, longtime St. Andrew’s representative to presbytery; 
Rev. J. Murray Laurenson, past moderator; Sandy Baird; Rev. 
Grant R. MacDonald, senior minister of St. Andrew’s, Kitchener. 
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THE 103RD SYNOD of British Columbia met at St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, Oct. 14-16. Pictured at one of the Sunday 
worship services are: Rev. Kerry Mcintyre (left), moderator of 
the 103rd synod and minister of Cooke’s Church, Chilliwack; 
Rev. Elizabeth Forrester, moderator of the 102nd synod and 
minister of Trinity Church, Campbell River; Rev. Robert Kerr, 
minister of St. Columba Church. 


A LIFE MEMBERSHIP and guest pass to the Seaton Golf Club 
were presented to Rev. Wallace Whyte during the service of 
Sept. 18 to mark his 25 years as minister of Melville Church, 
Scarborough, Ont. Pictured, Scarborough Metro councillor Ken 
Morrish presents Wally with a plaque in appreciation of his ser- 
vice to the community. 


PICTURED IS Edward Dunbar, an artist from Pickering, Ont., in 
front of a mural he designed and painted for the kindergarten 
room of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. The eight-by-16-foot mural 
depicts the story of Noah’s Ark. 
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BOOKS AND RESOURCES 


The Once and Future Church: 
Reinventing the Congregation for a 
New Mission Frontier by Loren B. 
Mead (Alban Institute, 1991, $13.90). 
Transforming Congregations for the 
Future by Loren B. Mead (Alban 
Institute, 1994, $16.65). 

In Search of the Church: New Tes- 
tament Images for Tomorrow’s 
Congregations by Keith A. Russell 
(Alban Institute, 1994, $16.70). 
Reviewed by Mark Tremblay. 

The Alban Institute is developing a 
reputation for producing resources that 
help congregations transform un- 
healthy situations into healthy ones. 
Two books have appeared in the past 
few months which may prove in- 
valuable to the church at all levels in 
terms of mission, worship, beliefs and 
institutional structures. In Search of 
the Church and Transforming Congre- 
gations for the Future are both sequels 
to Mead’s 1991 book, The Once 
and Future Church, now in its third 
printing. 

The Once and Future Church 
opens with, “God is always calling us 
to be more than we have been.” The 
purpose of the book is to reinvent the 
church. Mead argues that a new para- 
digm for ministry and mission is de- 
veloping around us and, if we choose, 
we can be a part of its development. 

Even if we disagree with Mead, we 
owe him a great deal. He provides the 
vocabulary with which to formulate 
and challenge our ideas about the 
changing vision and direction for the 
church. We may now begin to discuss 
a model on a level that applies and 
challenges any type of church we wish 
to define. I find The Once and Future 
Church fertile with ideas about our 
church. Amid the clamour of criticism 
of all the church is doing wrong, it is 
refreshing to read a book that instils 
hope and affirms good news. 

Mead begins Transforming Con- 
gregations for the Future with a blunt 


statement of context. The church is in 
trouble. The storm (the crisis) we face 
is worse than we thought. He supplies 
numerical statistics to show that all 
mainline denominations have plunged 
in membership since the 1960s. 

His book is full of challenges, both 
individual and organizational. It is 
ironic to think that one thing which 
prevents people from coming to 
church is that we have failed to be the 
alternative community we were called 
to be; we have become too much like 
the world around us. Critics will cry 
that we must not throw out the baby 
with the bath water. But Mead encour- 
ages us to know which part is the baby 
and which is the sediment at the bot- 
tom of the tub. 

In a time of an emerging church, it 
can be difficult to hold on to a vision 
or even to see a vision of what the 
church might become. Keith Russell 
looks at the New Testament, the time 
when the church first emerged, and ex- 
amines New Testament images of the 
church. These images can be useful to- 
day. In Search of the Church is more 
than a reflective book, it is a study 
book with questions following each 
chapter. The final chapter suggests a 
planning process for those seeking an 
action plan. 

Russell provides insight into six 
New Testament images or communi- 
ties. These have three things in com- 
mon: (1) These were communities 
organized in households. To be a 
Christian is to be a new human in a 
new kind of community. (2) They 
were sectarian. The New Testament 
images of the church portray a com- 
munity different from the society 
around it. (3) They were eschatologi- 
cal in their thinking. The expectation 
of the future brought encouragement 
and hope to the New Testament com- 
munities. 

The possibility exists for the church 
to offer an alternative to the greed, 
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hate and destruction many experience 
as the norm. Russell comments that 
too much energy is spent on the past 
and grumbling about the present. This 
vision of celebrating the church and 
life for what it is rather than denounc- 
ing it for what it is not is reflected in 
the New Testament communities and 
energized in the images which sym- 
bolize their communities. 

For a generation, we have known 
that society’s expectations of the 
church have changed. For a genera- 
tion, we have experienced declining 
membership and uncertainty as to our 
role. Finally, resources are emerging to 
help us transform our life in the church 
and adapt to the new living conditions. 
We do not have to be stuck in the past, 
conformed and surrendered, as closed 
and judgemental as the world around 
us. These changes, if made, will pro- 
vide greater health both for us and for 
future generations in the alternative 
community we call the church. But we 
must take the responsibility now of 
reinventing the church. 


Mark Tremblay is minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Strong Medicine: How to Save 
Canada’s Health Care System by 
Michael Rachlis and Carol Kushner 
(Harper Collins, 1994, $28). Reviewed 
by Bert Vancook. 

This book is fun to read, especially 
when you picture executives of health 
care unions, hospital administrators, 
drug company CEOs and ministry of 
health officials also reading it. 

Rachlis and Kushner put today’s 
health issues on the table and invite 
discussion and reaction. For instance, 
they say that “medicare’s costs have 
never been under better control.” They 
also show that fee for service “increas- 
es overall costs by 20 to 40 per cent 
with no clear benefits to patients.” 
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“Fee-for-service and user fees un- 
dermine public health by skewing the 
system and hiking costs and they 
penalize family doctors and their 
patients.” Try saying that at a party 
and watch an argument ensue. 

Rachlis and Kushner make no 
apology for their views. They see 
clean water, good sewage disposal, 
occupational health and safety legisla- 
tion, and other public health issues as 
the foundation of a good health care 
system. Then they ask why we always 
see preventative public health care as 
being too expensive. And, in the 
process, they ask and answer some of 
the questions I have always had. 
“Why do you have to see a doctor in 
order to get a flu shot?” “Why don’t 
all the professional groups really fit to- 
gether in a health care team ap- 
proach?” “Why are hospitals so 
expensive and their beds always full?” 
“Where do all these free drug samples 
come from?” “Why are legislators 
afraid of colleges of physicians and 
surgeons?” 

It is easy to criticize our health care 
system, but the authors have offered 
an alternative that blends public fund- 
ing and some of the principles of pri- 
vate) enterprise. Even if + their 
suggestions and reforms are not fol- 
lowed, the book will be worthwhile if 
it precipitates an open discussion of 
health care issues among all groups in 
our society. 

Read Strong Medicine and then 
give it to your minister of health, or 
your doctor, or your hospital’s admin- 
istrator, or your pharmacist. With all 
the noise about health reform that can 
be heard now in Canada, this may be 
the perfect time to suggest an effective 
and efficient health care system that is 
built on a positive foundation rather 
than on financial cut-backs. 


Bert Vancook is minister of the Presbyter- 
ian church in Summerside, P.E.|. 
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KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Burlington, Ontario 
150th Anniversary 
All former choir members are invited to 


help celebrate anniversary weekend, 
June 3-4, 1995. Further information, 
please write: 150th ANNIVERSARY RE- 
UNION, 461 Elizabeth Street, Burlington, 
Ontario L7R 4B1. 


ORBAY DECORATING 
COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


MINISTER WANTED 

St. Mark’s (Don Mills), a church 
community of 240 families about to 
celebrate 40 years of worship and growth 
in Metropolitan Toronto, is seeking a 
creative, compassionate, progressive 
and experienced minister to challenge us 
to be Christ Alive in our community. 
Please send your profile to: Rev. Alan 
Stewart, St. Mark’s Church, 1 Greenland 
Road, North York, Ontario M3C 1N1. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON SYNOD 
PYPS WINTER WEEKEND 
“Staying Alive: Sex, Drugs and 
Rock ’n’ Roll” 
February 17-19 (beginning Friday at 
7 p.m.) at Tweedsmuir Presbyterian 
Church, Orangeville, Ont. Speaker: Bruxy 
Cavey. Cost: $46 before February 17; 
$48 at the door — includes meals and bil- 
leting. For more information, contact: 
Sarah Post (416) 226-6380, Ext. 2525. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Photo of Lee Diggon of Glencoe, 
husband of Katherine (Steele) Diggon. 
Addresses of Robert, David, Stuart or 
Anne. Please contact: Karen Kendrick- 
Diamond, Box 41, Glencoe, Ont. 
NOL 1MO. Will reimburse for expenses. 


DUNVEGAN AND KIRK HILL 
The congregations of the newly linked 
charge seek an active and congenial 
minister to serve these rural churches 
located in eastern Ontario within one 
hour’s drive of Cornwall, Mirabel, 


Montreal and Ottawa. There is a manse 
at Dunvegan (optional housing allow- 
ance) and stipend is set at 10 per cent 
above minimum. Applications/profiles 
should be sent to: Rev. R. Martin, Box 
41, Vankleek Hill, Ontario KOB 1RO0. 
(613) 678-2826. 


Welcome to 


Doon 
Kitchener, Ontario 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


Sexuality: Protect effectively the 
investment God has placed within you. 
Ask today for booklet Freedom from 
Fear. Send SARE and $4 (no cheques 
please) to: Peter Berg, PO Box 74521, 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9A 5E2. 


Calling Old Friends and Families 
of Cadmus-Nesitleton 
Presbyterian Church. 
The congregation is celebrating 150 
years of service on September 17, 1995, 
at 2 p.m., with history and dinner 
following. Rev. Dr. Morley Mitchell, guest 
speaker. Contact: Secretary of 150th 
Committee, Mrs. W. Davison, 4043 Hwy. 
7A, Nestleton, Ont. LOB 1L0. (Any 
memorabilia accepted gladly.) 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
2-manual, C-3 Hammond organ with 
Leslie speakers. Approximately 45 years 
old, in good working condition. $1,000 or 
best offer. Contact: Stewardship and 
Finance Committee, St. Giles Presby- 
terian Church, 205 Linwell Rd., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2N 181. 

eto 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Peterborough, Ontario 
(St. Paul’s Street at Hilliard Street) 
Anniversary Service: 10 a.m., Sunday, 
March 26, 1995. Guest speaker: 
Rev. George C. Vais, Moderator of the 
120th General Assembly. Come cele- 

brate with us! 


FREE CHOIR GOWNS 
22 used gowns of various adult sizes. 
Maroon colour, front zipper, machine 
washable. Contact: St. Giles Presbyter- 
jan Church Choir, 205 Linwell Rd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2M 5Y3. (905) 
934-1901. 
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Victims of Dementia: Services, Sup- 
port and Care by William Michael 
Clemmer (Haworth, 1993). Reviewed 
by Dorothy Henderson. 

Several years ago, my mother was 
diagnosed as having “an organic brain 
disorder of the Alzheimer’s type.” 
Slowly, Mom moved from denial to 
anger and depression. Now she has ar- 
rived at some form of reluctant accep- 
tance. The past has faded and the 
future is dim. Mom’s main pleasure 
lies in what is happening right now. 
But it is not a simple pleasure — a 
frustrating experience triggers anger or 
depression. Almost immediately, the 
incident is forgotten but the feelings 
linger on in a memory vacuum. 

Our family turned to friends, health 
care professionals and books. When I 
picked up Victims of Dementia, | did 
so with little enthusiasm. Like the rest 
of my family, I have read many things 
about organic brain disorders. But, just 
a few pages into this book, I began to 
value the author’s deep respect for vic- 
tims of dementia and their families. 

Victims of Dementia is the story of 
Wesley Hall and its pioneering 
approach to institutional care for 
people with organic brain disorders. 
The book provides an extensive tour of 
the residence, precise details of 
staffing and financing, and information 
on the day-to-day operation of this 
Methodist centre. It places value on 
three things: the environment at the 
residence, special programming and 
staff sensitivity. 

When people have organic brain 
disorders, the environment is not neu- 
tral — it aggravates or relieves symp- 
toms. Clear labelling of rooms with 
both words and symbols, the furnish- 
ing of each room by the family, re- 
laxed scheduling, family parties and 
familiar foods — all are taken serious- 
ly at Wesley Hall. Since most people 
with organic brain disorders do not see 
themselves as “sick” or needing health 
care, it is important that the environ- 
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ment appear as de-institutionalized as 
possible. 

The resident sees himself or herself 
as normal and healthy. In fact, a mem- 
ory-impaired person tends to be physi- 
cally well. Good programming 
becomes critical. Wesley Hall life cen- 
tres around four planned activities per 
day ranging from bowling and hiking 
to music, stories, videos and clowning. 

Of most interest was the length to 
which the staff trained themselves to 
become “de-institutionalized.” Individ- 
uality is respected. If a resident likes to 
read the newspaper, part of the staff 
routine is to take her for an outing to 
buy a paper and coffee. If someone be- 
comes restless with “sundowner’s syn- 
drome,” a staff member takes him on a 
leisurely walk to the laundry area to 
get towels. If someone wanders in the 
night, a staff person suggests hot 
chocolate and a chat. Negative or diffi- 
cult behaviours are treated with dis- 
traction. The book contains dozens of 
suggestions for help in the areas of 
cleanliness, incontinency, angry ex- 
pressions and sexuality. 

Victims of Dementia provides an 
excellent resource for congregations 
providing care for memory-impaired 
people. It also encourages family 
members who, aware of the terminal 
nature of Alzheimer’s disease, work to 
maintain quality of life for a family 
member. 


Dorothy Henderson is a curriculum devel- 
opment editor for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Opening the Scriptures: A Journey 
Through the Stories and Symbols of 
the Bible by George Johnston (United 
Church, 1992, $21.95). Reviewed by 
Charles McPherson. 

George Johnston is a New Testa- 
ment scholar and United Church min- 
ister whose thought-provoking courses 
on the Bible have sparked the interest 
of students from all backgrounds. 
While a student in the Faculty of Reli- 
gious Studies at McGill, I vividly re- 
call as each term began with a search 


for a larger classroom for Johnston’s 
class on The Bible in Western Culture. 
The overflow of undergraduate arts 
and science students who chose the 
course as an elective or out of interest 
in what the Bible is all about were not 
disappointed. Neither will the readers 
of this book. It provides a journey of 
discovery. Clear and engaging, it as- 
sumes no prior knowledge of the 
Bible. 

In the introduction, Johnston writes: 
“My intention is to encourage ... 
young and old to read the Scriptures, 
to read without prior commitment to a 
particular interpretation or theology. 
Scripture is worth reading, I think, if 
only because of the honoured place it 
enjoys in the cultural heritage of the 
West. I want to let Scripture come 
alive in fresh ways, providing a treas- 
ury of faith and wisdom that might 
stimulate hope for the future.” 

Johnston fulfils his intention by 
sound scholarship. He uses art, politics 
and life issues to open up the vitality 
of the Scriptures. This book is com- 
plete with illustrations, maps, charts, a 
guide to signs and symbols, a review 
of the many types of literature in the 
Bible, an annotated bibliography and a 
unique study guide for the solitary 
reader or small and large discussion 
groups. 

Biblical scholars will find no sur- 
prises in this book, but it will refresh 
and renew their thinking. Those who 
will benefit most are people who de- 
sire to embark upon a serious study of 
Scripture as living literature which can 
liberate and inspire. 

From 1959 to 1981, George John- 
ston taught New Testament in the Fac- 
ulty of Religious Studies at McGill 
University, Montreal. 


Charles McPherson is minister of First 
Church, Stellarton, N.S. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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January 1970 (25 years) 
The Church in China 

Many of the things that the commun- 
ists have achieved in China were first 
proposed by Christian missionaries. In 
the field of social action, improvement 
in public health, education for the 
masses and equality of the sexes, the 
church led the way. 

It is ironic that the Chinese have 
turned against the church, officially at 
least. In rejecting all that represents 
what they call Western imperialism the 
Chinese have tried to wipe out the 
church. During the first 17 years of the 
Peoples’ Republic there was some 
freedom of religion. But in 1966 the 
Red Guards attacked all evidences of 
Western culture. Christian churches 
were invaded and boarded up, crosses 
were torn down and Bibles were de- 
stroyed. Mosques and temples suffered 
the same fate. 

The meagre information that has 
trickled out of China in the past three 
years indicates that the church is being 
totally suppressed. Yet there are Chris- 
tians in China, although their numbers 
have diminished. No midweek meet- 
ings are permitted, no church schools 
or youth groups but congregations do 
come together for worship on Sunday. 
Our prayers are offered for those faith- 
ful Christians who continue to witness 
under extreme difficulties. 

— DeCourcy Rayner 


January 1945 (50 years) 

The Direction of the Church’s Effort 
By Professor D. W. Hay, M.A. 
The Shorter Catechism gave us the 
great statement, ‘““Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him for 

ever.” 

One is tempted to comment upon 
the several virtues of this great saying, 
but I must confine myself to one — its 
balance. It admits by implication that 
there are also subordinate ends of 
man’s life which are not identical with 
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his chief end. There the writers of the 
Catechism show their balance, because 
there is an impulse in the religious na- 
ture which looks with dismay upon the 
fact that we are not wholly spiritual 
beings and regards attachment to any- 
thing but God as so much love taken 
from him.... 

Refusal to accept the legitimacy of 
the subordinate ends of life is refusal 
to accept our Divinely ordained nature. 
God has made us men, not angels. To 
try to force upon ourselves the spiritu- 
ality of angels must lead to sickness of 
soul, just as absorption in the creatures 
leads to its death... 

There are all sorts of subordinate 
ends in life that are not — in the first 
place, at any rate — religious. Wife, 
husband, children, friends, the arts, sci- 
ence and knowledge, sport, commerce, 
travel, and all the diversity of mundane 
activity — all these have their due 
places in human activity. They are 
ends of life by Divine appointment. 


January 1920 (75 years) 

There Is More Organized Morality 
The world’s moral strength is ever 
seeking to have better laws, and to have 
these laws enforced. The Liquor Traffic 
with its long train of ills is banned as 
never before. Save one or two unhappy 
corners, this Continent is dry. 


and mothers and children happier than 
in any past New Year. 

Close linked with drink is the social 
ill, the white slave trade. This too is 
pursued more relentlessly than ever by 
the laws to punish the slaver and save 
the innocent from his fiendish greed. 

“You cannot make men moral by 
Act of Parliament” is only half truth. 
Parliament cannot change the heart, 
but it can compel men to live decently 
and prevent their tempting and trap- 
ping and ruining others. Acts of Parlia- 
ment can make a country safer and 
better for its people, compelling some 
and enabling others to live better lives, 
and that is being done as never before. 


January 1895 (100 years) 

The New Year 
But while we know not what the year, 
or even a day, may bring forth; while 
the unknown seems to shroud all in 
darkness, the known is greater still. It 
oversteps, surrounds, enwraps, the un- 
known. We know that God reigns, that 
our Heavenly Father, all mighty, all 
knowing, all loving, has that future in 
His hands, that it is but a part, mysteri- 
ous though it may seem, of His all wise 
plan. Yea more, we know that that fu- 
ture can bring nothing to us but the best 
that our Heavenly Father’s wisdom and 
love can devise and provide. 


Goronta 


That iniquitous traffic, which is a 
chief obstacle in the way of the 
world’s social and moral uplift, which 
has hindered progress, ruined so many 
lives and gloomed so many homes, is 
outlawed, and North America will 
have, per capita, less drunkenness this 
New Year than ever before, with mul- 
titudes of homes and hearts and fathers 


St. Audrem a Cullege 


A Sacgep and ee School 
OR B 
UPPER SCHOOL LOWER rey 


ns after Seda Vacation—Jan. 8 

Boys PEND for Universities, 

REV BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 

Calendar Sent on Nes 


Ganada 


1920 
Royal Military College and Business, 


Headmaster. 


Whatever that unseen, unknown, 
future may have in store for us, be it 
ours to do with our might what our 
hands find to do, to fill, in humble, 
trustful, faith and love, our place in 
life, that when the end comes, be it 
near or far away, it may bring to us 
— “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” I 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 
KEMBLE, REV. DONALD G., 77, died in 
Peterborough, Ont., August 17, 1994. 

Donald Kemble was born in Chester, 
England. In 1939, he joined the Royal 
Air Force and was posted to a training 
centre in Medicine Hat, Alberta. There, 
he met and married Vera Pickles. 

Don enjoyed music, having served as 
bandmaster in the RAF and with the Sal- 
vation Army. He attended St. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat. In 1953, the family 
moved to Brandon, Manitoba, where he 
started Southminster Presbyterian 
Church while earning a Bachelor of Arts 
degree at Brandon College. While study- 
ing at Knox College, Toronto, he served 
at Westminster and St. Stephen’s 
churches, Scarborough. After ordination, 
he ministered in the Ontario communities 
of Picton, Corunna, Moore Township and 
Mooretown, Caledon East and Claude, 
and Walkerton. In retirement years, he 
was active in the Presbytery of Lindsay- 
Peterborough and enjoyed providing 
Sunday supply and singing in the choir of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Peterborough. 

Don Kemble is survived by wife Vera; 
daughters Muriel Smith, Shirley Boon, 
Donna King; nine grandchildren and one 
great-granddaughter. 

MOORE, REV. GEORGE H., 79, died in 
Port Perry, Ont., October 3, 1994. 

George Moore was born in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. He married Marie Kelly 
of Dundonald in 1943. After experience 
in the business world and service with 
the Belfast City Mission of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Ireland, the Moores came 
to Canada in 1948. George graduated 
from Knox College, Toronto, and was or- 
dained in 1955. 

Moore served successively in Dal- 
housie, N.B.; Cookstown, Ont.; 
Springville, N.S.; Hagersville, Ont.; 
Robertson Church, Vancouver; and for 
26 years at St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, 
Uxbridge, Ont., until he retired in 1981. 
As an Assembly evangelist, he conduct- 
ed services in the Atlantic provinces and 
in Ontario. 

George was a vigorous and effective 
preacher, a caring pastor, an efficient 
administrator and a faithful member of 
the courts of the church. He was a good 
story-teller and humorist and enjoyed 
wood-working. 

George Moore is survived by his wife 
of 51 years, Marie; daughter Dr. Beryl 
Moore and Michael Jenkins (Burlington, 
Ont.); granddaughters Lauren, Claire, 
Madelaine; sister Jean (Northern 
Ireland). 
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WILLIAMS, REV. JAMES HENRY, 77, 


died in Kingston, Ont., November 3, 
1994. 

Jim Williams was born in Barney’s 
River Station, Pictou County, N.S. He 
graduated from St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, N.S., and from The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal (1941). In 
1942, he married Edith Smith. Following 
ordination, he served Sedgewick Memor- 
ial, Tatamagouche, N.S. (1941-43); 
Bethel, Scotsburn, N.S. (1943-52); West- 
minster, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (1952-60); 
Glenview, Toronto (1960-79). In 1967, he 
was honoured with the Doctor of Divinity 
degree from The Presbyterian College. 

Williams served several boards and 
committees of the church. He was mod- 
erator of the presbyteries of Pictou, Al- 
goma/North Bay, East Toronto and the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. Follow- 
ing retirement in 1979, he served as in- 
terim supply in the Belleville/Kingston 
area. He also ministered to seniors and 
was instrumental in forming the Ontario 
Residence Council. He was the first re- 
cipient of the J. H. Williams Award which 
is granted annually to those representing 
the rights of senior citizens. 

Jim Williams is survived by wife 
Edith; daughter Carol McLean; sons lan, 
James Jr., Wayne; 10 grandchildren; sis- 
ter Violet; brothers Sidney, Fraser, 
Bruce; and many nieces and nephews. 


BLACK, MARY ADELAIDE, 90, longtime 


member, Duff’s, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 8. 


BOOTH, DR. MARVIN LEE, 88, elder 


many years, former member board of 
managers, trustee, Knox, Wallaceburg, 
Ont., Aug. 24. 


BOWEN, EPHEMIA “EFFIE” PEARL, 76, 


longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Nov. 21. 


BROWN, ROY A., 75, longtime member, 


board of managers, Knox, West Lorne, 
Ont., Oct. 29. 


BROWNING, ARTHUR, 738, elder 38 


years, served many committees, pres- 
bytery representative, Eastmount, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Aug. 19. 


CORRY, CLARIBEL, 95, Presbyterian 


Centennial Certificate 1975 recipient, 
WMS life member, longtime member, 
North Mornington and Knox, Listowel, 
Ont., Sept. 19. 


DEYOUNG, MARY CHRISTENA, 73, 


longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Nov. 7. 


DICKOUT, ORLIN LORRAINE, 77, long- 


time session member, active worker, St. 
Andrew’s, Brampton, Ont., Sept. 28. 


GAYMAN, JAMES, member, Knox, St. 


Catharines, Ont., Oct. 18. 


GAYMAN, JOAN, member, Knox, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Oct. 24. 

GILLATLY, KENNETH JAMES, elder 54 
years, faithful member, St. Andrew’s, 
Wyoming, Ont., Nov. 4. 

GOUGH, ELIZABETH “BETTY,” 73, active 
member, part-time church secretary 
many years, caring elder three years, 
Chalmers, London, Ont., Aug. 17. 

GROVE, MARY JANET (REID), 78, WMS 
life member, CGIT leader and organizer 
in Peace River congregations, hospital 
visitor, St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon, Nov. 9; 
shared ministry with husband in Peace 
River Country, Alta., and Indian 
Head/Qu’Appelle, Sask.; widow of Rev. 
Harold Grove. 

HEWITT, ALLAN C., 76, member 48 
years, elder 32 years, clerk of session 
20 years, Ratho Church, Ont., Dec. 6, 
1993, in New Hamburg, Ont. 

HICKS, GEORGE ARTHUR, longtime 
elder, former Scouter, Drummond Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., May 7. 

HOLLING, MELVIN STARK, 79, elder, for- 
mer member board of managers, Knox, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., Oct. 24. 

HOLMES, FREIDA, 93, longtime member, 
Burns, Milverton, Ont., Aug. 13. 

HORST, DOUWINUS “DOODY,” 71, long- 
time devoted session member, repre- 
sentative elder, St. Enoch, Hamilton, 
Ont.; member, St. Marys Church, St. 
Marys, Ont., June 13; father of Rev. Rick 
Horst, St. Marys. 

KIRK, KATHLEEN, 77, formerly of St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Oct. 24 in 
Kingston, Ont. 

LANGSTAFF, CRAWFORD, 77, elder, 
longtime member, Knox, Wallaceburg, 
Ont., Oct. 27. 

LEACH, WRAY, 86, longtime faithful 
member, elder 12 years, Ratho Church, 
Ont., Nov. 6. 

MACDONALD, ALLISTER GRANT, 82, 
longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Nov. 14. 

McAUSLANE, ELIZABETH, longtime 
member, Knox, Victoria, July 29. 

McCLURE, HAROLD, 82, appointed elder 
1964, elder emeritus, clerk of session 
15 years, Norval Church, Norval, Ont., 
Nov. 6. 

McGREGOR, CLAYTON BRUCE, 71, 
clerk of session, former church school 
superintendent, representative elder, 
Knox, Dawn Township, Ont., June 30. 

MONTGOMERY, RUPERT, 86, longtime 
member, board of managers, Knox, 
Grand Valley, Ont., Sept. 17. 

RAY, ORVAL JAMES S., 63, board of 
managers, St. James, Dauphin, Man., 
Oetsie 
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RAYNER, MARION E. “MARIE,” former 
missionary to British Guyana, member of 
Armour Heights, Toronto, Nov. 14; wife 
for 61 years of Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. 
Rayner; mother of Sally Schiller, 
Suzanne McBrien and Diana Tordjman. 

RENNIE, RICHARD, 80, faithful active 
elder 32 years, Knox, Woodstock, Ont., 
Nov. 8. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLES, longtime 
member, Knox, Victoria, Oct. 1. 

ROBINSON, W.G. MACKENZIE, OBE, 
longtime elder, former convener board of 
managers, encouraged financial assis- 
tance to develop new congregations, 
Central, Hamilton, Ont., July 16. 

RUSHBROOK, MARION, 90, faithful 
member, active WMS member, St. 
Andrew’s, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., 
Octe2 1: 

SHORTREED, WILFRED, 79, elder 47 
years, clerk of session 40 years, 
Melville, Brussels, Ont., Oct. 24. 

SIMPSON, ROBERT M.M., 74, elder, 
church school superintendent, faithful 
lifelong member, Ashfield Church, Ash- 
field, Ont., Sept. 20. 

STANBURY, JOHN “JACK” L. SR., 78, 
member 50 years, Knox, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Nov. 20. 

STEWART, CATHELLA, 94, longtime 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Nov. 1. 

THOMSON, FRANCES H., 82, member, 
West St. Andrew’s, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Oct. 25; wife of Rev. J. K. Ross 
Thomson. 

TORRIE, CHRISTINA MITCHELL, 86, 
member 65 years, St. Andrew’s, Wind- 
sor, Ont., Aug. 2. 

WATSON, EMMA, 94, faithful longtime 
member, Burns, Milverton, Ont., Oct. 5. 


ORDINATIONS 
Allum, Rev. Helen Ruth, St. David’s, 
Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 26. 
Giurin, Rev. John A., Brampton Pres- 
bytery, Ont., June 12. 
Wilson, Rev. Philip M., Knox, Guelph, 
Ont., Oct. 16. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Auret, Rev. Dr. Adrian, Central Parish 
Charge (Clyde River, Burnside; Canoe 
Cove; Churchill; Nine Mile Creek), P.E.l., 
July 12. 

Giurin, Rev. John A., Norval/Union pas- 
toral charge, Norval, Ont., June 12. 

Whitecross, Rev. David, assistant min- 
ister, St. Andrew’s, Lindsay, Ont., 
Sept. 11. 

Wilson, Rev. Philip M., St. Andrew’s, 
Corunna, Ont., Nov. 20. 
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MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

East River, N.S., pastoral charge 
(Springville, St. Paul’s, Sunnybrae) and 
Caledonia. Dr. Paul Brown, RR 1, Tren- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1X0. 

Marine Drive Kirks, N.S. (St. James, 
Sherbrooke; Glenelg Church, Glenelg; 
St. Giles, Moser’s River). Rev. Terrance 
R. Trites, RR 4, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5C7. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1P 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French Riv- 
er. Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. ESA 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. KOB 1RO. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. 
JOB 2HO. 

Ottawa, St. Andrew’s (assistant minister). 
Search Committee, St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, 
Ont. K1P 5N9. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (effective Feb. ’95). 
Rev. Patricia Van Gelder, Box 258, 
Cobden, Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., Ile Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 


Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean Armstrong, 
32 Mosley St., Aurora, Ont. L4G 1G9. 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James Sitler, 
RR 3, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2T0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Blue, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, Ont. 
PAN 6T6. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul's. Rev. Douglas Roll- 
wage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1E 1P4. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W., Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W., Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


McGILLIVRAY - ARCHITECT 


416 Moore Ave., Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
(416) 425-9298 Fax: (416) 425-2346 


CONSULTING RESTORATION ARCHITECT 
BUILDING RESTORATION, RENOVATION 
AND MAINTENANCE PLANNING 


ACCESS FOR DISABLED PERSONS & 
BUILDING SAFETY STUDIES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS 
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Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto (Don Mills), St. Mark’s. Rev. Alan 
Stewart, 1 Greenland Rd., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1N1. 

Wesion, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 271. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
209 Cochrane St., Whitby, Ont. L1N 5H9. 

Willowdale, lona. Rev. Michael Barnes, 
3159 Bayview Ave., Willowdale, Ont. 
M2K 1G2. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston, Guthrie; Euphemia, Cameron; 
Napier, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Case Van- 
bodegom, Box 219, Forest, Ont. NON 1JO. 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, 
Tiverton, Ont. NOG 2TO0. 

Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. 
Stephen Lindsay, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant. Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 12 Burdock Blvd., Brantford, 
Ont. N3R 6B6. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 


Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1Bo. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N., Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, 
Knox. c/o Search Committee, Rev. John 
J. Hibbs, 29 Oak Ave., Vista Gardens, 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 421. 

Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. George Robertson, 7 King 
St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont. L8G 1G7. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 

Komoka; North Caradoc; Mount Brydges, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Donald Mcinnis, 760 
Wellington St., London, Ont. N6A 3S2. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Welland, Hungarian; Crowland (bilingual). 
Rev. lan K. Johnston, 335 Fitch St., 
Welland, Ont. L8C 4W7. 

Windsor, Knox (effective Sept. 1995). Rev. 
Wendy Paton, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis 
Currie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. 
ROM 2CoO. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 8 
McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. ROE 1L0. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 


Churchieeeirne ss natn eae 
TF OLDIADDRESS eae eee 


u 
SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 

Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


ae Cong. Code............:sscseses 


ADs Fe aeons : 


Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

Sylvania, Knox. Rev. Martin Wehrmann, 
Box 656, Tisdale, Sask. SOE 1TO. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. Victor Kim, 1009- 
15th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2R 0S5. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nelson, First (effective Feb. 1). Rev. 
Murray Garvin, Box 93, Slocan Park, 
B.C. VOG 2E0. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Prince George, St. Giles. Rev. Ed Millin, 
3701 32nd Ave., Vernon, B.C. V1T 2N2. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Sylvia Cleland, 2990 Plymouth Dr., 
North Vancouver, B.C. V7H 1C7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Ilona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Co-ordinator, Anishinabe Fellowship 
House, Winnipeg. Contact: Rev. lan Morri- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Nicaragua, Aug. 13-Sept. 3. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $3,000. 

Malawi, July 1-22. Up to 10 people. Cost: 
$4,500. 

Middle East, June 25-July 16. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $4,000. 
Canadian projects. 

Deadline for applications: March 30. Age: 
16-30, 18-30 international. Contact: Youth 
In Mission, 94 Calvin Chambers Rd., 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7. Ph./Fax: 
905-889-1644. 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
and B.C. Synodical of WMS 
Two positions available: Youth and 
Education Director and Pastoral and 
Program Director. Contact: Rev. lan 
Victor, 2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, 
B.C. V7V 1M1. 
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No Closet Christian 


hen Jack Boan retired in 
1983 as professor of eco- 
nomics from the University 


of Regina, no one told him his working 
days had ended or that he no longer had 
to go to his office every day. He would 
likely have paid no attention anyway. He 
keeps on doing what he has been doing 
all his life. 

When Fred Anderson, professor 
emeritus of the same university, present- 
ed Jack Boan for an honorary degree last 
spring, he talked about Jack’s contribu- 
tions. Retirement brought no change of 
pace. He continued to teach and to repre- 
sent the university on many fronts, in- 
cluding a term on the university senate. 
He enlarged his constituency of profes- 
sional contacts in the economics of 
environment, gerontology and public 
health to become well-known across 
Canada. He was the inspiration and ini- 
tiator of a professional association in 
health economics research. 

Throughout 32 years, he has served 
many humanitarian bodies, including the 
United Way which recently honoured his 
years of consistent service. At the uni- 
versity, he was among the initiators and 
activists for the Canadian University 
Service Overseas, the Group for Interna- 
tional Development, World University 
Service and the Regina Group for 
Refugees. He often took personal care of 
refugee students in their first weeks on 
campus. To many, Jack Boan is still the 
heart and voice of the University of 
Regina. 

__ All his professional, community and 
world concerns arise from deep religious 
convictions which inspire and energize 
his life. Jack Boan is no closet Christian. 
He has been one of the pillars of the 
Presbyterian denomination, active in 
both pew and pulpit. He is an elder and 
has been a representative to ecumenical 
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bodies both locally and nationally. In 
this formal and outward way, he ex- 
presses his belief; but it is the deep con- 
viction behind it which puts depth into 
the meaning of his life. 

It was no sudden conversion that 
started this man on the road to Christian 
service. Jack suggests it goes back to his 
Boan ancestors from Scotland who were 
driven by a devout Christian spirit. 

Jack says his father, Alexander Boan, 
had no church connéctions. He married 
Dorothy Holtby, a Barr 
colonist from England, 
who had become a school 
teacher. She was a free- 
thinker with no church 
connections either. Alex 
farmed for 10 years near 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
In 1928, after three of their 
six children had arrived 
(including Jack), they set- 
tled in Briercrest, south 
and east of Moose Jaw, be- 
cause it had a good school. 
Dorothy believed firmly in 
education; Alex was at- 
tracted by the possibility of 
a future in the trucking 
business. 

By 1932, Dorothy had become the 
Briercrest telephone operator. When 
Alex’s trucking business failed, he began 
a long career repairing telephone lines. 
The depression years were a lean time for 
the Boans. Dorothy became secretary of 
the telephone co-operative. As the tele- 
phone exchange was in their home, all 
the Boan children became proficient at 
operating the switchboard. It was a skill 
which followed Jack throughout his life. 
Even now, he can seldom pass a tele- 
phone without calling someone, around 
the corner or across the continent. 

The move to Briercrest came soon af- 
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by Bob Phillips 


ter Church Union. How they became 
Presbyterians merits recall. “You would 
think the new church would jump at the 
opportunity to attract the new couple in 
town with prospects for a growing fam- 
ily,” Jack says. “But, no, the local United 
congregation appeared content with re- 
cent accomplishments and ignored us. 
Instead, a woman from the struggling 
Presbyterian group which had remained 
out of the union called. My parents 
joined up.” 


Jack and Jean Boan. 


Jack recalls his first brush with Pres- 
byterianism was to join the Presbyterian 
Young Peoples Association in Briercrest. 
By the time he was 14, he was ready to 
make a permanent commitment to full 
church membership. His father became 
an elder of the Briercrest church; in turn, 
Jack and his two brothers became elders 
in churches across the country. 

During the Second World War, Jack 
served in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
and became an instructor of radio at 
several locations in Canada. After the 
war, he entered the University of Sas- 
katchewan and continued through gradu- 
ate studies in the United States without 
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interruption until he earned a PhD in 
economics. He became an economist 
with the federal government in Ottawa 
and Edmonton until he returned to Sas- 
katchewan in 1963. Along the way, he 
married Jean Campbell, daughter of an- 
other Scottish family, whom he had met 
in Saskatoon. They have a daughter and 
a son who are medical doctors and a son 
who is a teacher. 

Jack has a big voice and a roar of a 
laugh. When he sings, he enjoys harmo- 
nizing. For years, he has been singing 
with a barbershop quartet and usually 
finds himself in a church choir. Jack has 
also conducted services and preached in 
many churches, mainly around Sas- 
katchewan. A sampling of his sermon 
titles indicates the breadth of his interest 
and mission: Digging for God’s Truth, 
Back to Basics, Nature vs. Nurture, 
Love’s Many Dimensions, Back by a 
Different Route, The Razor’s Edge, The 
Mighty Engine of Faith, Faith of Our 
Fathers, You Must also Testify, Chris- 
tian Education and the Family, Rebellion 
and Reconciliation. 


The Whole People of Godis a 


grassroots, lectionary-based curriculum and 
worship planner for all ages—from infants 
and toddlers through to: adults. 


The Whole People of God is Canadian and 
is the only resource of its scope which is 
revised and updated every year. 


For more information call us toll-free at: 


1-800-663-2775 


Ask us about 


¢ a complimentary catalog 1995/96 


® a complimentary sampler 


(a week of Lent 1995 to teach) ey 


¢ an Introductory Video 
(available on loan) ~, 


Aker ake 


Wood Lake Books 
10162 Newene Rd., 
Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 


After Jack received the honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree last spring, he 
gave the convocation address. In un- 
equivocal terms, he spelled out the basis 
of his conviction that the meaning to life 
is found in an ever-loving God. He has 
developed this conviction over a life- 
time; the first public airing of it was in a 
sermon he preached in July 1993 at the 
Boan reunion at Briercrest. On that occa- 
sion, he said: 

“T believe it all goes back to Dave and 
Annie [his grandparents]. I believe their 
deep-seated faith saw them through their 
many trials. Annie was brought up in the 
Church of Scotland; Dave was Plymouth 
Brethren. They talked about their faith 
and sang songs celebrating it ... Their 
faith also came out in correspondence. 
Annie’s older brother, Aleck McAlpine, 
wrote to her in 1887. Referring to his 
little namesake [Jack’s father], he said, 
in part: ‘I trust your boy will grow in the 
fear of the Lord.... [ am glad to think 
that he is blessed with parents who know 
how to instruct their son in the way in 
which he should walk in his youth.’ 


“The faith grandmother Annie’s 
brother wrote about influenced the next 
generation, there can be no doubt ... Out 
of all the possible genes, we get certain 
ones. Our responsibility is to use them to 
carry out the will of the Creator. No more 
feeling sorry for yourself if you are not as 
smart as the next person; no more crying 
because you were born to be stout rather 
than slender, or short rather than tall, or 
whatever. You are as you are, and you 
have definite work to do.... That is the 
kind of faith our grandparents had. They 
did not question whether they deserved 
all the privations the early pioneers were 
subject to. They accepted it ... and got on 
with the job of inculcating, as best they 
could, their faith in their children.” 

The effect on Jack Boan has been as 
he preached. He does not question his 
shortcomings or the difficulty of the job at 
hand; he gets on and does it. He knows, 
as he often says, it is the work of the 
Lord and he has been called to do it. It 


Bob Phillips, a member of St. Andrew’s, 
Saskatoon, is a writer, editor and publisher. 


Victoria-Royce 
Presbyterian Church 


BUILDING CHURCHES ... 
BUILDING FURNITURE ... 


BUILDING LIVES ... 


Non-profit organizations can now purchase high 
quality office, lounge and bedroom furniture at 
excellent prices. 


All furniture is made in the 
correctional institutions of 
Canada and is guaranteed 
for 10 years by CORCAN. 


Monies generated from the 
furniture sales will be used 
+ to employ offenders on 
parole in job training 
4 programs. 


we, For further information, 
| please call: Victoria-Royce 
| Presbyterian Church at 
(416) 762-9654 
or 769-6176. 
Fax: 766-5068. 


Showroom located at 190 Medland Street, Toronto. 
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MEDITATION 


Reflected Light 


David Webber 


Read: John 12:35-36 and Matthew 5:14-16 


morning. I parked the 4x4 in our 

yard and bowed my head in prayer 
to give thanks. I don’t take the Lord’s 
journeying mercies lightly — they are 
my lifeline. 

As I slipped silently to the ground 
from behind the wheel of the truck, the 
snow squeaked loudly beneath my 
boots. I plugged the truck in for the 


| was —35 degrees and two in the 


Reflected light from the moon. 
Isn’t it amazing that a dark planetary 
body with no light of its own has the 
ability to illuminate our dark, cold 
winter nights. Bill up at Nazko has 
told me that the solar panels with 
which he captures solar energy for his 
house can actually charge his storage 
batteries from the reflected light from 
the moon. The moon has no light of its 


night, grabbed a few things off the seat 
and headed for the cozy warmth of the 
wood fire I knew Linda would have 
burning in the house. 

Something made me stop before 
seeking shelter. I turned and looked out 
on the lake. The sky was as clear and as 
cold as bar ice. The moon was full and 
its reflected light illuminated the snow- 
covered lake as though it were midday. 

Earlier in the night, near Pantage 
Lake three hours to the north, I had 
turned my headlights off and driven 
for 10 kilometres using nothing but the 
reflected light from the moon. Now, as 
I stood looking out on the lake in front 
of our house in the same reflected light 
from the moon, I was tempted to go 
for my cross-country skis to enjoy the 
beauty and night brightness. I shook 
my head, smiled to myself, turned the 
latch on the door and was swallowed 
by a gust of steam as I entered the 
house. Drivers fatigue and common 
sense had prevailed. 


own. It can only reflect light from the 
sun. And, in our long, cold and dark 
nights, the reflected light of the moon 
has the brightness to turn night almost 
into day. 

We sinners are kind of like that 
dark, old cratered body in the sky. The 
Gospel of John talks about Jesus 
Christ as being the Light of the World 
— spiritual light, that is — who brings 
light into a world lost to the distortion 
and darkness of sin. Jesus tells his fol- 
lowers to be light in the world. The 
problem is we have no light in our- 
selves. Like the moon, we can only re- 
flect light from the son — the Son of 
God, that is. Yet, reflected light has 
the power to dispel cold darkness and 
illuminate the night in a profound and 
beautiful way. I 


David Webber is minister of The Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church 
ministry in the Cariboo District of British 
Columbia. 


The Synod of 
British Columbia 
and the B.C. Synodical 
of the WMS 


seek applications for two positions: 


1. Youth and Education Director 
2. Pastoral and Program Director 


Open to experienced ordained 
and diaconal ministers or those 
with similar qualifications. 


Job descriptions from: 
Rev. lan Victor 
2893 Marine Drive 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V IMI 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


The Highest 
Return from 
Our Charitable 
Gift Annuity 
Isnt the Bate 


A Gift Annuity provides a guaranteed income during your lifetime 
and continues the church’s mission in the years to come. 


Presbyterian Gift Annuities provide: 
¢ long-term support for the work of the church 


* an investment opportunity beginning at age 60 or beyond 
° a guaranteed income for as long as you live 
¢ tax benefits 
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To receive detailed information, please complete and return this form. 


Name: Telephone: ¢ ) 
Address: 

Postal Code: 
Date of Birth: / / | would like to consider a Gift Annuity for the amount of: 


day month year ($1,000 minimum) 


For information about a joint annuity, please fill in the following. 


Other Person’s Name: 


Date of Birth: / / Relationship to you: 


day month year 


Mail to: Stewardship of Accumulated Resources, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Phone: (519) 649-2695 
Ms. Hendy Andrews, Consultant, 342 Pond Mills Road, London, Ont. N5Z 3X5 Fax: (519) 649-5142 
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GLEANINGS 


Lent 
Lent is supposed to be the time when 
we think of Jesus in the wilderness. 
And the wilderness belongs to us. It is 
always lurking somewhere as part of 
our experience, and there are times 
when it seems pretty near the whole of 
it. I’m not thinking now of people be- 
ing ostracized, or without friends, or 
misunderstood, or banished in this way 
or that from some community or other. 
Objectively, as a matter of actual fact, 
these things happen to very few of us. 
Most people’s wilderness is inside 
them, not outside. Thinking of it as 
outside is generally a trick we play 
upon ourselves — a trick to hide from 
us what we really are, not comforting- 
ly wicked, but incapable, for the time 
being, of establishing communion. Our 
wilderness, then, is an inner isolation. 
It’s an absence of contact. It’s a sense 
of being alone — boringly alone, or 
saddeningly alone, or terrifyingly 
alone. 

— H. A. Williams 


Giving the Wilderness Meaning 

My people who live here give the 
wilderness a meaning. Here, men and 
women, boys and girls, toil and play, 
curse and pray, love and hate, hope 
and despair, lie down weary to sleep 
and rise to toil again in the morning. 
They are sometimes hard, often care- 
less, always faulty, their needs are 
many and great; but day after day, I 
discover in them the flashing facets of 
worth and goodness. 

Here were kingly kindness, warmth 
of heart, hospitality in the midst of 
want, a simple greatness in circum- 
stances harder than I had ever known 
till I stood humbled before them, 
doubting if I was worthy to be their 
minister. 

— Margaret Strang Savage, 
pioneer missionary to 
the Peace River 


God's Surprises 
God’s word comes to us through the 
“wilderness” people. They are the ones 
without status or official certification, 
the ones to whom we condescend. 
They are poor people. Women. Sick 
people. People of other races. People 
who disagree with our politics. People 
with physical or mental disabilities. 
Young people. Old people. 

— Carrie Mook 


No Ladder to Climb 
We will not need to climb the ladder of 
hierarchical success, for there will be 
no ladder. We will not need to trample 
on others in order to reach the top, for 
there is no top. What the women 
demonstrated then, and what women in 
ministry say now, is that everyone 
counts; each person is valued and no 
one is valued more than another. 

Christ calls to us — men, women 
and children — saying “Follow me.” 
In Christ’s name, our ministry is to 
help each one to be counted, valued, 
needed and loved. It is a ministry of 
speaking about what we have seen and 
experienced. It is a ministry of recon- 
ciling what is broken in our world. It is 
the ministry of all of us, for we are all 
counted. It is a ministry for which we 
are still being trained. 

Friends, I have seen the difference 
which being counted makes. I have 
seen communities where all are 
becoming one. 

— Alison Stewart-Patterson 
in Counting the Women 
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Faults 

Nothing is more difficult than to bring 
us to acknowledge or examine our 
own weakness. However acute we 
may be in observing the faults of 
others, we do not see, as someone 
says, “the wallet that hangs behind our 
own back.” ... Whenever we have oc- 
casion to criticize, let us remember to 
begin with ourselves and then, con- 
scious of our own weakness, let us be 
restrained with others. 

We are ... fascinated with the ma- 
lignant pleasure of examining and de- 
tecting the faults of others. 

— John Calvin 


Plenty of Opportunities 
In the course of my advertising career, 
I have had plenty of opportunities to 
put what I’ve learned here at church 
into practice. I don’t think it was a co- 
incidence that I was the first in the of- 
fice early one Monday morning when 
a co-worker learned of her father’s 
death. And when a 29-year-old em- 
ployee was struggling to overcome 
ovarian cancer, it was no coincidence 
that she ended up working exclusively 
on my team. Compassion, honesty and 
integrity can play a role in all lines of 
work. 

— Susan Murray 


Death and Religious Ceremony 
Funeral “homes” are places that exist 
for convenience: to excuse families 
from straining small houses with a cer- 
emony they cannot contain, and to ex- 
cuse churches from burying people 
who had no inclination towards 
churches and did nothing whatever to 
sustain them. People are said to be 
drifting away from religion, but few of 
them drift so far that when they die 
there is not a call for some kind of reli- 
gious ceremony. 
— Robertson Davies 
in The Rebel Angels 
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John Congram 


Reacting to the Threat of 
Quebec Independence 


“We have come to a period in the history of this young country where premature dissolution seems to 
be at hand. What will be the outcome? How long can the present fabric last? Can it last at all?” 


on Corbett, former principal of Knox College, used 
D to joke that if Quebec ever succeeded in becoming 

independent, our church would have to change its 
name from The Presbyterian Church in Canada to The Pres- 
byterian Church in and out of Canada. He forgot, perhaps, 
that with St. Andrew’s, Bermuda, the latter designation was 
already more appropriate for our denomination. 

As Christians in the Reformed tradition, we have a re- 
sponsibility to give the issue of Quebec separation our care- 
ful and prayerful consideration. And at a time when many 
are sick of hearing about Quebec and what they describe as 
“Quebec’s demands,” Christians have a special responsibil- 
ity to listen to all sides in this debate. Especially, it seems to 
me, we should listen to those Quebec nationalists who fear 
being swallowed up in North American culture and believe 
that only independence will provide a satisfactory solution 
to the wrongs (real and imagined) of the past. 

At the same time, Christians must have a special concern 
for minorities who often, in disputes like this, end up suffer- 
ing more than the main combatants. This applies especially 
to aboriginal peoples who have lived in Quebec thousands 
of years before either the English or the French. They be- 
lieve Quebec independence would seriously jeopardize any 
chance they have for justice. This situation could provide an 
opportunity for Presbyterians to demonstrate that our recent 
confession of wrongs perpetrated against aboriginal peoples 
and our desire to have a new and better relationship consists 
of more than mere words. 

Christians also have a duty to unmask extreme national- 
ism, be it of the Quebec or the Canadian variety. National- 
ism often becomes a secular religion which, in the end, 
leaves its followers empty and bitter. At the same time, we 
need to remind ourselves that our own primary loyalty is 
supranational. Whether Quebec stays or goes does not af- 
fect the ultimate coming of the Kingdom of God. 

All of that, however, should not prevent Christians from 
having a deep appreciation and love for their country. To 
cherish what Canada has been and what potential for good 
still exists in the future if we remain as one country is not 
anti-Christian. 
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— Sir Wifrid Laurier, 1891 


Although as a people we have committed our share of 
atrocities — our treatment of Japanese Canadians during the 
Second World War and the way we have exploited Can- 
ada’s first citizens come immediately to mind — Canada 
has often displayed an acceptance and generosity envied by 
many throughout the world. Attempts to encompass in one 
nation peoples of diverse cultures and ethnic backgrounds 
surely remains a noble and worthwhile exercise, one worth 
defending and preserving. In a world racked by divisions, 
Canada’s witness to the possibility that people of disparate 
backgrounds and traditions can live in harmony together 
should not be easily glossed over nor lightly dismissed. At a 
minimum, the separation of Quebec would put this effort in 
serious jeopardy. 

I would feel sad should Quebec decide to separate. | 
have always felt warmly received and accepted in that 
province. I have particularly appreciated the unique flavour 
Quebec brings to Canada and the North American contin- 
ent. Like many others who have travelled to other parts of 
the world, I have always returned to Canada feeling priv- 
ileged to be a citizen of this country. I will speak and work 
in the ways that I believe will contribute most to Quebec 
continuing on the journey with us. 

Who better than Sir Wilfrid Laurier to begin and end a 
discussion on Canadian unity? “If there is anything to 
which I have given my life,” he said in the House of Com- 
mons in 1900, “it is to try to promote unity, harmony and 
amity between the diverse elements of this country. My 
friends can desert me, they can remove their confidence 
from me, they can withdraw the trust they have placed in 
my hands; but never shall I deviate from that line of policy. 
Whatever may be the consequences, whatever loss of pres- 
tige, loss of popularity, or loss of power, I feel that I am in 
the right, and I know a time will come when every man ... 
will render me full justice on that score.” 
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LETTERS 


Warmed 

For some years, I have been living in 
British Columbia. Before that, Toronto 
and vicinity was my home. 

I well remember “Old St. Andrew’s, 
King Street,” as we called it. To me, it 
was a gracious, old church, much given 
to pomp and circumstance — which I 
enjoyed. 

What a delight to read your story 
“Winter Sanctuary” (December 
Record) of what is happening in St. 
Andrew’s today. How splendid the 
Great Hall is being used to house the 
homeless. The organization and plan- 
ning must be terrific. A touching story 
of what a congregation can offer in 
outreach. 

A word of appreciation for the 
whole December issue. From the edi- 
torial to Nancy Cocks’s “angelic” 
meditation, it was great. 

Winnie Thomas, 
Sidney, B.C. 


in Debt 

The Presbyterian Church is in debt to 
Jim and Irene Marnoch for the 
painstaking effort they put into the ar- 
ticle that appeared in the November 
Record. The article describes what 


they saw, in simple English, and is de- 
lightfully devoid of pietistic jargon. 
Could it be made available across the 
church for those who missed it in the 
Record? 

They have reported, firsthand, the 
work done by men and women, mostly 
women, for the health and education of 
the Native young people at Cecilia Jef- 
frey and Birtle residential schools. 
Many were skilled professionals and 
the others equally qualified, dedicated 
staff members. 

Of what should they be ashamed? 
Our forbears in the Celtic Church 
taught that “it is as important to teach 
boys and girls to read and write as it is 
to dispense the sacraments or to take 
part in soul friendship.” 

It was good to see Janet Carruthers 
pictured. | remember her well. She 
was a nurse and the author of The For- 
est is My Kingdom. She was a great 
lady, as was her friend Madge Pagan 
whom she encouraged to go on the 
staff as a teacher of sewing, cooking 
and the domestic arts. 

By all means, let us work toward the 
restoration of a healthy relationship be- 
tween the Presbyterian Church and the 
Native People of Canada; but, please, 


not at the expense of the reputation of 
faithful servants of the same church. 

Robert H. Armstrong, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Forgettul? 

In Ecclesiastes 9, we are told that a city 
was delivered by the plan of an average 
citizen, “yet no one remembered that 
poor man.” So soon we forget our 
benefactors. Many of our congrega- 
tions forget to observe Remembrance 
Sunday. Included in this aggregation of 
the forgetful is the Record. 

Many will remember Lt. Col. John 
Foote, a Presbyterian padre who re- 
ceived the highest military honour, the 
Victoria Cross. Col. Foote remained 
with captured Canadian soldiers on the 
beach of Dieppe, spending the rest of 
the war in a German prisoner of war 
camp. Many Canadians have forgotten 
the 112,000 who did not return from 
two world wars and Korea. It is a priv- 
ilege for us to take time to recall the 
many sacrifices made on our behalf. 

Evan H. Jones, 
London, Ont. 


Editor’s note: See item on John Foote 
on page 45 of the June ’94 Record. 
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THERE'S THE PROPHET BACK AFTER A LONG 
SPELL IN THE WILDERNESS | No DoVvBT 


HAVING /ACQUIRED DEEPER INSIGHTS... 


nw 
woolly. 
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What Went Wrong? 

In his column (June Record), Modera- 
tor Earle Roberts indicated he would 
leave it to others to speculate on what 
went wrong with the Live the Vision 
campaign. As someone who worked 
on the campaign for more than a year, 
as both a group leader and a member 
of a congregational team, I would like 
to “speculate” on what went wrong. 

The consulting firm hired to guide 
the campaign made it clear that for the 
campaign to succeed, it was vital that 
the clergy step forward at the begin- 
ning and make a verbal and financial 
commitment. This did not happen. 
Less than half the clergy made a finan- 
cial commitment to the campaign. 
Without the clear commitment of the 
clergy, it is not surprising so few con- 
gregations participated in the cam- 
paign. As a result, it failed to meet its 
conservative objective of $10 million. 
There was no excuse for the clergy not 
participating in the campaign. 

The failure of such a large percent- 
age of the clergy to participate indi- 
cates a clear lack of accountability. 
They should be held accountable for 
their actions (or inactions), particularly 
on large national issues, such as Live 
the Vision, which are decided upon 
through an open, democratic and 
prayerful process. I urge the church to 
examine the issue of accountability in 
greater detail. 

I am disappointed that the people 
who worked so hard on Live the Vi- 
sion have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to celebrate its success. We do 
so few things as a denomination and 
we have failed at yet another. 

Brad Fairley, 
Regina 


Disappointed 

Kathleen Lyons’s letter (November 
Record) suggested “our church doesn’t 
seem to take a stand on anything.” I 
would make the same observation of 
our church publication and its editorial 
policy. 


In his November column, “Like 
Parent, Like Child,” Jim Taylor chal- 
lenged the wonder of the incarnation 
of our Lord, suggesting the concept of 
the Virgin Birth was posthumous 
myth. This is old-fashioned heresy. 
Can the editor of the Record believe 
such an assault on our basic beliefs can 
build one up in the most holy faith? 

The column from the Moderator 
was also a grievous disappointment. 
Since when have ministers become 
“prompters”? Our Reformed tradition 
maintains the minister is to declare the 
whole counsel of God. The Moderator 
further suggests that people be given 
the opportunity at the end of worship 
to make commitments of time, talent 
and money. In the Early Church, be- 
lievers “gave themselves first to the 
Lord.” The snide remark about altar 
calls was inappropriate. Does the 
Moderator wish to preclude the neces- 
sity of conversion? 

William F. Clelland 
Calgary 


Post It 

I write concerning the notice in the 
September Record — “Wanted: 
Where Should We Be Going?” 

It occurred to me that many unfor- 
tunates in the church don’t receive the 
Record and, therefore, are unaware of 
this invitation to comment on what we 
should be doing as a church. 

It would be good if churches posted 
this notice in their bulletins so that all 
may be aware of this opportunity. 

Edward MacDonald 
Ault Island, Ont. 


Second Chances 
Thank you very much for publishing 
“Second Chances: The Agony of a Re- 
lief Worker” by Dave Toycen (Nov. 
Record). \ believe this article will stim- 
ulate interest in Presbyterian World 
Service and Development by raising 
the general level of awareness about 
the plight of so many people in the de- 
veloping world. 
Kenneth G. McMillan, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


Eastern Europe 

The news item “Reformed Church 
growing in Romania” (April Record) 
struck a chord in me. I recently re- 
turned from Miskolc, second largest 
city in Hungary, where the Reformed 
Church had been traditionally strong. 
Under the Communist regime, this city 
had become a large, sprawling indus- 
trial city with little concern for liberal, 
let alone religious, education. 

After the fall of Communism, a 
new liberal arts college was formed by 
local educators offering religious stud- 
ies to students as part of the curricu- 
lum. This is entirely new in Hungary. 
Students in the business school or in 
any other department of the college 
can now take religion as a credit 
course. 

The man spearheading this is Dr. R. 
E. L. Rodgers from Bangor, Northern 
Ireland. Dr. Rodgers, an accomplished 
scholar, is dedicated to Calvinistic ed- 
ucation. His courses are given in Eng- 
lish, so students receive Christian 
education and improve their compre- 
hension of that language at the same 
time. (English is a required second lan- 
guage at the college.) 

Joseph Simon, 
Ottawa 


The Forgotten Father 

We are writing to share a concern we 
have with regard to what appears to be 
a “politically correct” theological drift, 
particularly in the worship language of 
prayer and praise in certain areas of 
our church. 

Some years ago, the General As- 
sembly agreed to encourage inclusive 
language at the human level (to avoid 
sexist talk) but to continue biblical lan- 
guage at the divine worship level. 
However, through pandering to fash- 
ionably correct language rules, we are 
in danger of cleansing our worship 
language of two basic God/church bib- 
lical descriptions: the family image 
and the marriage image; 1.e., God as 
Father (we as children) and Jesus as 
Bridegroom (the Church as bride). 

At the General Assembly in 1993, 
there was almost no use of the term 
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“Father” for God in public prayers. In 
some of our denominational publica- 
tions, the now common Trinitarian 
statement “Creator, Redeemer and 
Sustainer” is being used to replace 
“Father, Son and Spirit.” (The former 
falls short of a Trinitarian statement as 
Creator could refer to Father or Son, 
and there is no interrelational clarity in 
Creator, Redeemer and Sustainer.) 

This year, a General Assembly re- 
mit seeks “minor” changes to the or- 
dination of elders service to avoid the 
use of the feminine pronoun “she” and 
“her” for the church. Thus, “the 
church” is used instead of “her.” If we 
try to “neuter” biblically founded rev- 
elations of God, we lose the profound 
truth that the Father sent his Son to be 
married to his bride in a covenant of 
love and faithfulness! 

Cutting out biblical material for the 
sake of the humanistic idea of correct- 
ness is a dead-end street which will re- 
sult in the total loss of any covenant 
understanding (and practice). We hope 
Assembly worship committees and the 
new hymn-book committee will not 
follow the line of watering down the 
fullness of Holy Spirit inspired lan- 
guage, especially hymns in praise of 
our Mighty Father God and his glori- 
ous Son who is eternally in a cov- 
enant of love and faithfulness with his 
bride. 

George Anderson, Riverview N.B. 

Andrew Hutchinson, Moncton, N.B. 

Herbert Hilder, Sackville, N.B. 
Katherine Michie, Sackville, N.B. 


Margaret and Abuse 
While attending Knox College, both in 
the ’60s and in the °80s, I admit that 
the statue of the martyr Margaret Wil- 
son didn’t bother me much. In fact, I 
stand guilty as one who, in fun, tried to 
dress Margaret more appropriately. 
Having watched the reaction of two 
women to Margaret, I am now ap- 
palled that I could have taken her 
presence in such a blasé manner. I ob- 
served one friend begin to tremble as 
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she walked into Knox. She became 
quiet and looked terrified. I discovered 
that, each time she comes to Knox, 
Margaret reminds her of the way her 
father abused her. He tied her up to the 
head of the bed, just as Margaret is 
tied, and raped her night after night, 
week after week, year after year. Al- 
though she has received counselling, 
those memories can come flooding 
back with amazing reality and force if 
something triggers them. The statue of 
Margaret does that to her and to an- 
other older woman as well. 

I know many other situations trig- 
ger terrifying memories. But as the 
Church of Jesus Christ, we claim that 
God loves each of us with unending 
love. Should we allow a situation that 
will trigger such awful memories? I 
hope not. Keeping Margaret out of 
public view will help at least two 
women in their struggle for healing. 
Our church must do everything it can 
to prevent abuse and to care pastorally 
for its victims. 

Perhaps the commissioners of 
General Assembly, for a few brief 
moments last June, forgot their com- 
mission to share Christ’s love. It 
saddens me that this happened at a 
time when we are beginning to see 
how far-reaching and devastating 
abuse is. 

I am thankful for the martyrs who 
died for their faith in God and for the 
freedom to worship as they wished. 
But as the Church today, we must deal 
with the issues of the 1990s in a way 
that will bring healing and wholeness 
to all God’s people. 

Lillian J. Wilton, 
Toronto 


“Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
(416) 977-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


See 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


YIM is planning exciting group trips 
for the summer of 1995: 


Nicaragua: August |3 - September 3. Up 
to 8 people, including 2 leaders. Approx. 
cost including orientation — $3,000. 


Malawi: July |-22. Up to 10 people, with 
possible room for leaders in training. Ap- 
prox. cost including orientation — $4,500. 


Middle East: June 25 - July 16. Up to 8 
people including 2 leaders. Approx. cost 
including orientation — $4,000. 


Canada: A team is needed to do 
camping, VBS and congregational 
programs in Winnipeg 


For all international trips, the deadline for 
applications is March 30, 1995, and the 
mandatory orientation will be June 23-25. 
Age limit is 18-30 for international trips, 
16-30 for Canadian projects. For applica- 
tion forms or more information, contact: 

Youth in Mission 

94 Calvin Chambers Road 

Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1E7 

Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


Frou THE MODERATOR 


George C. Vais 


= Searching for the Answers 


Why some congregations fail to grow in faith, numbers and vitality 


hy are some Presbyterian 
congregations declining? 
Why. are others strug- 
gling to survive? 

Why are others thriving on all 
counts? 

These questions concern me as | 
look over statistical reports and visit 
with congregations across the country. 

Why are some congregations grow- 
ing in numbers, experiencing vibrant 
worship, reaching out into their com- 
munities and promoting missionary 
causes? Why are others loosing ground 
or, at best, struggling merely to survive 
for another year? Do those in the latter 
group not want to be the Church of 
Jesus Christ? In all my travels, I have 
not met a single minister or layperson 
who does not want to be a witness for 
Christ and a promoter of his kingdom. 
Then why isn’t it happening? 

e Is ita lack of vision? Proverbs 29:18 
states: “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

e Is it because we are too attached to 
our buildings and forget we are the 
Church? 

¢ Is it because we have been “re- 
formed” in the past but forget we 
need to be “reforming” continuously? 

¢ Is it because we strive for uniformity 
and are not comfortable with unity 
in diversity? 

e Is it because we don’t know how to 
re-present the faith that was once 
delivered to us? 

¢ Is it because we are afraid or don’t 
want to team up with neighbouring 
congregations in order to become 
more productive and effective in our 
mission? 

¢ Is it because we can’t agree on what 
we are all about and, occasionally 


when we do, we don’t put ourselves 

into it whole-heartedly? 

e Is it because we don’t make room 
for those who are not “our kind’’? 
¢ Is it because we are too traditional? 

My hunch is that one or a combina- 
tion of the above is the reason many 
churches are not experiencing growth 
in numbers, faith or vitality. 

I ask you to note and reflect on 
these points and then examine them 
in the light of your local situation. 
Whatever you do, don’t dismiss them 


| have not met a minister 
or layperson who 
does not want to be 
a witness for Christ 


without a careful and prayerful 
examination. 
Moreover, I also suggest that lead- 
ership is a key factor in the well-being 
of a congregation. Not leaders who tell 
people what to do, nor leaders who ig- 
nore people or take them for granted, 
but leaders who listen to those with 
whom they are trying to communicate. 
We need leaders: 
¢ whose commitment to Jesus Christ 
and his Church becomes their 
operating principle; 

¢ who will discover their God-given 
gifts and put them to work in their 
particular situation and be proud of it; 

e who will train people to become 
“ministers.” (What a thrill it was to 
see this in operation in some of the 


congregations I visited last fall!); 
¢ who are patient enough to wait for 

the right time and the right place to 

initiate a proposal or a project; 
* who will have a ripple effect upon 
people and situations around them. 

A helpful book on leadership in the 
local church is The Management of 
Ministry by J. D. Anderson and E. E. 
Jones. “Ministers,” the authors say, 
“are the people in congregations who 
are called and set apart for a special 
role — leading and facilitating the 
Body of Christ as it assembles for wor- 
ship and nurture, and disperses for ser- 
vice in the world.” Laypeople, in turn, 
will “recognize more clearly the dis- 
tinctive function of the church in soci- 
ety and the church’s ideal relationship 
to those areas of their lives outside of 
consecrated walls.” 

Today, we badly need more com- 
mitted leaders, both lay and clergy, 
who will promote and practise a pas- 
toral leadership in our congregations 
and communities, at national and local 
levels, in our homes and places of 
business. 

I also recommend another Alban 
Institute publication by Robert D. Dale 
called Good News From Great Lead- 
ers. The author examines the leader- 
ship qualities and styles of 20 leaders 
in the Bible. “The Bible,” says Dale, 
“provides a rich array of instructive 
leadership vignettes without prescrib- 
ing one specific action for us.” 

Enjoy the reading! God bless you 
as you explore and practise contem- 
porary applications! 


Clog. Cae 
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| Let my heart be 

| broken with the 
things that 

break the heart 


ed.” 


A young minister, Bob Pierce, wrote those words on the flyleaf of his Bible more 
than 40 years ago. 


When he returned home from the Korean War, he couldn't stop thinking of the suffering of the children he saw 
there. Motivated by Jesus’ example of compassion and love toward children, he began recruiting friends, relatives 
and acquaintances to sponsor impoverished children. 


That is how World Vision was born. 


For over 40 years, the motivation, the caring, and the love, have never changed. What began as 
one person responding out of a heart of compassion to help the young victims of one war, is now 
hundreds of thousands of caring people sponsoring children and changing their lives through 
love, prayer and financial support. 


You can be a Child Sponsor, too. For less than $1 a day — $27 a month — you can provide a 
needy child with things like health care, education, and the opportunity to know about God's love. 


| In addition to helping a child, your gifts can help your sponsored child’s family and community become more 
self-reliant. 


You can change a child’s life forever. 


To start your sponsorship, return the coupon below or call 
1 800 268-1650 


Let your heart be broken...respond to the needs of an innocent child. 
Become a World Vision Child Sponsor today. 
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r | e Py Fa 
, 0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. send my sponsored child’s photo right away. 
] | prefer to sponsor a: L] boy LJ] girl living in: LJ Africa LJ Asia LC Latin America 


I 
I 
I CL whoever needs my help the most. 1 
| CI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. | 
| L] I will send my first monthly gift within 10 * | 
| days of receiving my child’s photo, or WORLD VISION I 
| Name return it so someone else can help. CANADA I 
1 |] | have enclosed a cheque for $27. a7+ Far I 
ADDRESS 1) Please use my: OD Visa CO) MasterCard is a Christian humanitarian i 

I for my L] $27 each month $ first gift | Organization, providing relief 
I and development assistance | | 
pcr PROVINCE forover I 
I ( ) See 40 years in more than | 
i POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER FXPRVaATE 90 countries. r 
i SIGNATURE I 
1 I 


Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 1702281 
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Michael Farris 


The Sermon on the Level 


Sixth Sunday After Epiphany — February 12 
Jeremiah 17:5-10; Psalm 1; | Corinthians 15:12-20; Luke 6:17-26 


et’s be sure we have the right 
sermon here. 
Everyone knows the Sermon 


on the Mount, the best-known Chris- 
tian sermon. The familiar version of 
Jesus’ sermon goes on tea towels and 
wall plaques: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ... Blessed are. the meek ... 
Blessed are the peacemakers ... ” 
(Matthew 5:3-9). A nice set of senti- 
ments for study next year; today, we are 
reading Luke. His sermon is shorter and 
much more blunt. 

Matthew says Jesus preached his 
sermon after he left the crowd behind 
to go high up a mountain to find some 
quiet (Matthew 5:1). Only the disciples 
heard it. Luke says the sermon was 
delivered somewhere down at the bot- 
tom among a rabble of pushy people 
who brought along their demons and 
diseases (Luke 6:17-19). Matthew has 
the Sermon on the Mount. Luke gives 
us a Sermon on the Level (verse 17). 

Notice the change. Up on the 
mountain, it’s “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.” Down at the bottom, it’s just 
“Blessed are the poor.” We still won- 
der who Matthew’s “poor in spirit” 
might be; Luke’s poor we can’t miss. 
They line up for welfare, the have-nots 
in a “gotta-have-it” world. None of us 
would choose to be so “blessed.” The 
same goes for “hunger and thirst for 
righteousness” (Matthew 5:6). We 
might want to try on the phrase for our 
own lives — until Luke says it’s just 
the hungry, period. Is it good for the 
soul to line up at food banks and suffer 
from a bad diet? It’s these people, says 
Luke, who are Blessed. 

Can you believe this sermon is on 
the level? There is nothing blessed in 
itself about being poor, hungry, weep- 


ing or reviled. There is no nobility in 
poverty nor much pleasure in sorrow 
or persecution. There’s nothing 
blessed about them. It is what becomes 
of the people with these conditions in 
the Kingdom of God. Those who have 
no standing in the world have a place 
in God’s order of things. The hungry 
will be filled. The weeping will laugh. 
Victims will be victors in the end; so, 
until then, call them blessed. They are 
the subject of God’s care now and will 
be part of his salvation future. 

But Luke really levels us with what 
follows. “Woe to you who are rich ... 
you who are full now ... you who are 
laughing now ... you when all speak 
well of you ... ” (verses 24-26). We do 
not put these things on tea towels nor 
use them in greeting cards. It’s here we 
wonder whether the Sermon on the 
Level is not only for us but about us. 
Rich, full, laughing and well thought of. 
Jesus says we have our reward, period. 

What can we say to that sermon? 
Surely there is no great wrong in being 
rich, full, laughing and well thought of. 
Again, there is nothing cursed about 
them. It is what becomes of the people 
whose lives are defined by their banks 
or their bellies. What happens to men 
and women who are nothing more than 
their wittiness or their with-it-ness. 
They have their reward, says Jesus, 
that’s it. They are so full of themselves 
there can be no room for God. 

Jeremiah picks up the same theme. 
Being blessed or being cursed is finally 
a question of whom or what you trust. 
“Cursed are those who trust in mere 
mortals and make mere flesh their 
strength ... Blessed are those who trust 
in the Lord, whose trust is the Lord” 
(Jeremiah 17: 5-7). So it is not the size 
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of the cheque-book as much as what 
the cheques are written for, to whom 
and for whom they are spent. It’s not 
that a Christian cannot have a nice 
home. It’s whom you welcome there. 
One way or another, Jeremiah and 
Jesus agree: you trust God or you trust 
yourself. One way is blessed; the other 
has as much place in God’s way of 
doing things as sand has in a sandwich. 

Is Jesus just trying to get our atten- 
tion? He has succeeded. He has suc- 
ceeded in one task of promising 
comfort to the all too many people of 
the world who are subject to the words 
poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted. 
The gospel is about people in those hu- 
man conditions and for them. Real 
Christianity isn’t just up on the moun- 
taintop where the air is pure and the 
view is easy. Real Christianity is down 
with the crowd and their demons and 
diseases. People in great need are the 
subject of the sermon and, more im- 
portant, the subject of God’s care. 

The harder task is persuading the 
rest of us, the people who prefer atti- 
tude to beatitude. The sermon intends 
to upset every applecart of success, 
prosperity and happiness. We who “go 
for the gusto” and “gotta have it” have 
a long way to go to make it in God’s 
kingdom. Not with more but less, not 
higher but lower down the mountain is 
where we will hear this sermon. 

The level Jesus preached on was 
not just a place, it was people. Listen 
to the sermon with someone else, with 
someone poor or hungry, weeping or 
persecuted. You may hear “Blessed” 
for the first time. IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church 
in Winnipeg. 
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Nightmares 


Did Jesus have nightmares as we do? 


any more. 

As a child, I had the usual col- 
lection of nightmares: being attacked 
by killer wasps, falling off cliffs, en- 
countering a slimy monster under the 
bed. I pulled the blankets up over my 
head to protect myself. Blankets, ac- 
cording to some immutable law of the 
universe, are an impenetrable barrier to 
imaginary monsters. 

But those dreams have all faded 
away. Now, if I have a nightmare, it 
will be a variation on a single theme. I 
can count on that. 

In the dream, I’m in a strange place. 
I have an appointment, but I don’t 
know where it is or what I’m going to 
do there. Often, I’m stark naked — 
and trying to act normal. 

Sometimes, I’m supposed to be 
writing an examination. But I’ve 
skipped most of the lectures and I 
haven’t done the homework or the 
reading. I know I can’t bluff my way 
through it — and I don’t even know 
where I should be going to try the 
bluff. Other times, it’s a speech I have 
to give — on a subject I don’t know, 
to people I’ve never met, in an auditor- 
ium I can’t find. 

In one particularly memorable vari- 
ation, I recall I was supposed to speak 
to the Yukon and Alaska Chamber of 
Commerce about mining, on a cruise 
ship. The airline had lost my suitcases. 
I had nothing to wear but a fluorescent 
green and pink tie. 

In another, I was at some kind of a 
convention. And I couldn’t find the 
room I was booked in. When I could 
find it, I didn’t have a key. When I 
found a key, the doorknob came off in 
my hand. When I got in, it wasn’t my 


ie have one kind of nightmare 
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room. Or, at least, not any more. 
Someone else had moved in. I couldn’t 
find the stairs. I couldn’t find a bath- 
room ... 

The common element in all these 
dreams is being utterly unprepared. 

In Stephen King’s novel The Stand, 
one of his characters had the same 
kinds of dreams. King called it the 
“performance” dream. Before a big 
show, the performer would dream he 
was up on stage, naked, with a micro- 
phone that wouldn’t work. He claimed 
all performers had it. 

When I heard about that dream, I 
recognized it. I have mine every time I 
have a major deadline to meet. An art- 
icle to submit. A book to send to the 
printer. A theme address to present ... 


Jim Taylor 


I’m surprised, sometimes, that the 
Gospels say nothing at all about Jesus’ 
dreams. In Eastern cultures, dreams 
are important. Unlike us, oriental and 
Middle Eastern people don’t treat 
dreams as fantasies, unreal and mean- 
ingless products of the imagination. In 
biblical times, and still today, the East 
measures reality by its effects. Obvi- 
ously, if a dog bites you, and you limp 
for a week, it was real. In the same 
way, if a dream changes your life, it 
was real. 

Paul had dreams. Because of them, 
he took the new Christian faith to 
Europe. 

Joseph had dreams. Because of 
them, he accepted a pregnant Mary as 
his wife. He also fled from Bethlehem 
to Egypt with his wife and infant son 
as a political refugee. 

The prophets had dreams. Or vi- 
sions, if you prefer that word. They be- 
lieved them. They acted on them. 

But, apparently, Jesus didn’t. 

Yet, I cannot believe he didn’t 
dream at all. And so I find myself 
wondering what kind of dreams he had 
at crucial points in his life. 

What did he dream about, out there 
in the wilderness, preparing to begin 
his ministry? 

What kind of dreams did he have 
when he knew he would have to con- 
front the religious authorities of his 
time on their home turf in Jerusalem? 

Did he wake up in the night, crying 
out, sweating, heart pounding as the 
crucifixion became inevitable? 

Did the Son of God ever have 
nightmares like ours? It 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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PoLL Count 


Gh here is a paradigm shift going 
on in many churches in terms 
of their leadership style. 
Churches are moving from autocratic 
rule — either by a minister, or by the 
session, or by both — to “consensus 
ministry.” But many congregations are 
having difficulty fully implementing 
this model. That’s because the model 
should be called “consensus (or em- 
powerment) leadership.” Let’s look at 
the difference. 

Typically, consensus ministry 
churches form a committee and, then, 
after much prayer and discussion, 
strike a vision statement. They then sit 
around waiting for the vision to be 
realized. The flaw here is that nothing 
gets accomplished without actually 
implementing something. 

As Harry Truman said, “The buck 
stops here.” Well, it’s got to stop 
somewhere. Some person or some 
“leadership team” must monitor 
progress and ensure that goals are met 
so the whole thing moves from “What 
a clever idea!” to a fully implemented 
reality. We are good at voicing the for- 
mer but pitiful at doing the latter. 

Empowerment /eadership means 
accepting responsibility and seeking 
accountability. Empowered leadership 
teams actively teach people (through 
discussion, prayer and meditation) to 
focus in on God’s intention for the 
group. In this process, certain direc- 
tions emerge. Empowered leaders then 
motivate the group; first, to form a 
consensus, then to implement the vi- 
sion by acting as if the vision is crucial 
and real. (My favourite biblical prece- 
dent for this is the book of James, es- 
pecially the much reviled line “Faith 
without works is dead.” James may 
well become the guidebook for the 
21st century.) The term “consensus (or 


Empowerment to the People! 


empowerment) leadership” contains 
the cure — leadership. 

Yes, you say, but what about resis- 
tance to change? Making it happen is 
hard (sob, sniffle). 

You’ve probably noticed that, in 
the Presbyterian Church, it’s awfully 
hard to get 100 per cent agreement 
about anything. At some level, the 
only way out of this conundrum is to 
seize upon a direction and walk it, 
recognizing and accepting that not 
everyone will agree. (The other option 
is to have no direction articulated and 


In the Presbyterian Church, 
it’s awfully hard to get 
100 per cent agreement 
about anything 


acted upon and, thus, to be shocked 
constantly by where you are.) It is vital 
to find a consensus at each church 
level and then implement it. 
Unfortunately, consensus thinking 
only works if the leadership team ac- 
tively implements a plan as if there is 


full support. We resist this one. I sus- 


pect this is a leftover from the 1925 
experience with Union. We’ve gotten 
into the habit of endlessly listening to 
and deferring to the tiny, vocal 
minority — those who choose to resist 
anything that resembles change. We 
wait and wait and wait ... God forbid 
somebody gets angry and joins another 
church. 

In order to get past this mental 
block, we must become adept at differ- 
entiating between legitimate, construc- 
tive suggestions and “naysaying.” 


Wayne C. Allen 


Listening to those who fit a positive 
profile (I'd be glad to provide guide- 
lines on this to those who write), who 
are “constructive suggesters,” is the 
wisest thing a leadership team can do. 
Their suggestions are crucial to mean- 
ingful ministry. Naysayers, on the 
other hand, are dealing from personal 
agendas and have a difficult time fo- 
cusing on the needs of the group. In 
healthy groups, the naysayers are al- 
ways in the minority. 

I teach people, businesses and con- 
gregations to notice their focus. You 
are what you focus upon. The tone of 
your congregation (or court) is set by 
what you give your attention to. Focus 
on the negatives, and that becomes 
who you are. Focus on the goal, the 
prize, the destination, and that’s who 
you are. Another way of putting it: Do 
not focus on the naysaying, and it will 
cease to be important. 

Back when I was studying for my 
BA, we had a spring event called the 
Festival of Fools. Each year, a member 
of the administration, dressed as the 
Joker, would lead a parade around the 
mall. Each year, the Joker would enter 
on a different conveyance. One year, 
he arrived riding an elephant. That par- 
ade is a perfect model for the church. 

The Joker, riding his elephant, led 
the way. Following were others, 
dressed in strange costumes, singing 
and dancing in harmony with the 
leader. Behind them were people push- 
ing others in beds — for the bed race 
which was to follow. Pairs were tied 
together for a three-legged race, so 
they were hugging each other as they 
walked, co-ordinating their steps. 

Others came along, dressed in 
civvies, not quite as committed to the 
spirit of the thing, but at least bopping 
to the music. Others walked along on 
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the sidewalk, trying to look sophisti- 
cated but, really, interested in the go- 
ings on. At the end of the parade, quite 
removed but still following, were 
those who weren’t committed to the 
parade at all but who tagged along not 
wanting to miss anything. 

Along the way, the elephant kept 
doing what elephants do by nature, if 
you get my drift. So we had to watch 
where we were walking. We had to 
step around things and pay attention. 
The elephant also ate leaves off of 
trees and made dents in the grass. As 
the parade passed, things changed. 
The landscape became different. 
Walking in a new direction does that. 

Some people walking in the parade 
noticed and mentioned to the parade 
committee the things that needed 
cleaning up. Committee members 
talked as they walked and decided to 
make changes to compensate for the 
issues that arose with newness. They 
thanked the people who offered the 
helpful suggestions. 

After the parade passed, along 
came the real back end of the parade. 
A small group of people stood around 
clucking over what the elephant left. 
They groused about the leaves and 
branches scattered along the way. 
And, oh, those dents in the grass. 

They went home and wrote letters 
to the editor. They yelled and sulked 
about the mess. They never picked up 
a leaf or a shovel. Nobody from the 
parade could do anything or say any- 
thing to appease the back end of the 
parade. So they just kept marching to 
a different tune. 

The next day, it rained. The mess 
was washed away, the ground swelled 
and repaired itself, and life went on. 

God works in mysterious ways. 
And God loves a parade. Let those 
who have ears, hear. It 


Wayne Allen is the minister of Rockwood 
and Eden Mills Presbyterian churches, 
Ont., a psychotherapist in private practice, 
and a consultant for businesses and non- 
profit organizations. 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


D> 


Supporting community development and relief 
work in Africa, Asia and Central America 


Through PWS&D, Canadian Presbyterians help support skills 
training in Central America, India, and Southern and Eastern 
Africa. Through these programs, people learn skills such as typing, 
pottery, weaving and tailoring that help them earn an income for 
themselves and their families. The Kenyan man pictured above is 
taking a pottery class that is part of the Presbyterian Church of East 
Africa’s community development program. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


PASTORAL BPistTngs PROM Perer Puywiey It 


My dear editor: 


I understand that, once again, our 
own temporal “Jerusalem the Chrome- 
Plated,” to wit, 50 Wynford Drive, is 
being reshaped, refurbished and recy- 
cled ... the building, not the staff — 
they’ve been restructured. 

I hope, at long last, an elevator will 
be installed, and that it will go all the 
way to the top floor. I remember a 
long ago pilgrimage to our beloved 
citadel on a quest that involved the ex- 
change of a rather heavy parcel for 
some enlightenment on a vexing pres- 
bytery program. I was instructed to the 
effect that my destination lay upstairs, 
deep in the cerebellum of the brain 
trust, and pointed to a staircase. When 
I innocently enquired if there were an 
elevator I could take, I was told (and I 
quote): “We don’t need one. We have 
two Staircases.” That matter having 
been cleared up, I began my sweaty 
ascent (it was summer, so the air-con- 
ditioning system was down) humming 
“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” 
and wondering if death on the stairs at 
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50 Wynford would garner an old elder 
a few more lines in our magazine’s 
obits. 

If it were not for the thoughtfulness 
of some ladies seconded from the 
WMS staff, I might not have made it. 
The little refreshment booth on the 
landing, with a chair, iced tea, a copy 
of Glad Tidings and some raspberry- 
flavoured oxygen, worked wonders. 

Of course, there are pitfalls (per- 
haps an unfortunate choice of word) in 
elevator installations, aside from the 
necessary adjustment to rapid techno- 
logical change. I offer two in warning, 
at no charge, though you may feel free 
to extend my subscription. 

There are always surprises. A 
friend of mine wrote to tell me that 
when digging began for the elevator 
shaft in his church, they hit water. In 
order to proceed, they needed a pump- 
ing truck. The only one available be- 
longed to a firm whose primary 
income came from emptying septic 
tanks. So for the better part of a week, 
this large truck, with the firm’s slogan 
“Your Business Is Our Business” em- 

blazoned on its tank, slurped away in 
front of the church, creating an in- 
teresting tableau and giving rise to 
many happy — though strikingly 

similar — jibes from friends 
and passers-by. 

Then, there are those, 
before and after 
installation, 

who will be 
vexed by the 
question of 
cost-effec- 
tiveness. 
How many 
will use it? 
Most don’t go 
asanitare was 
proposing the 
cheaper, biblical- 


ly based solution (Acts 9:25) involving 
baskets and ropes and, probably, pul- 
leys; but they forget that the lame and 
the halt are often stubbornly indepen- 
dent as well, and that the “normally 
abled” may have to have patience, 
short of the use of electric cattle prods, 
before they see full value for their 
money. 

Given the greying and the shrink- 
age of our general membership, per- 
haps we will be providing services in 
the elevators before long, thus guaran- 
teeing uplift. 

Aside from the elevator, I hope 
some of the money spent (is it really 
half a million dollars?) and a little of 
the imagination lavished will go to 
providing a modicum of much needed 
pizzazz. 

How about a balcony from which 
we could announce the election of our 
new Moderator? Or could we not bor- 
row a leaf from the commercial world 
and keep track of national Communion 
attendance by way of an electric sign 
announcing so many thousands 
served? What about one of those huge 
thermometers that monitor the giv- 
ings? Come December, when the fin- 
ancial picture becomes clearer, we 
could vary the usual dollop of holiday 
music by selecting pieces to suit our 
prospects and playing either a mourn- 
ful “Dies Irae” over loudspeakers or 
“Amazing Grace” as the situation 
demanded. 

The prospects are almost as endless 
as past alterations! More bang for the 
buck or, at least, pop for the penny, 
say I! 


Yours for a spread in Architectural 


Digest, 


Ve only E- 
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burgh Emergency Services, 


hat does a lead- 

ing specialist in 

emergency med- 
icine — someone who has 
taught at universities in the 
United States and Canada, has 
served as director of the para- 
medic system for the County of 
Los Angeles and as medical 
director of the City of Pitts- 


was appointed by the Clinton 
administration to head a task 
force on ambulance service in 
the United States (the first non- 
American to head such a task 
force), has designed and 
patented a device to make it 
easier for non-doctors to help 
unconscious patients breathe, 
and is currently serving as Min- 
ister of Health for the Province 
of Nova Scotia — do in his 
spare time? 

He plays the organ in church! 

Although that would strike 
many people as an unlikely answer, for Dr. Ron Stewart, Satur- 
day practice with the choir of St. James Church, Boularderie, 
Nova Scotia, is “the only time in the week when no one, but no 
one, can get to me.” Despite the fact he considers himself to be 
a “totally fraudulent organist,” Stewart is devoted to the choir 
and refers to its nine members as the most wonderful, faithful 
friends he has. 

Not surprisingly, Stewart’s devotion to choir practice and 
Sunday morning worship puzzles some of his colleagues. A 


seemingly tireless worker, Stewart admits his schedule is a 


hectic one. (In fact, commuting to Halifax is currently causing 
him to miss the evening service at St. Andrew’s Church, 
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Sydney Mines, something he 
clearly regrets and hopes to 
remedy.) But he also admits he 
cannot give up his faithfulness. 
Church life for Stewart is like 
safe harbour for a sailor. “It is 
my last vestige,” he says. 

The roots of Stewart’s faith 
lie deep. Raised by parents who 
were faithful members of the 
church, he was baptized at St. 
Andrew’s, Sydney Mines, and 
lived his life around the church 
and its activities. When he talks 
about St. Andrew’s, it becomes 
clear he is talking about a fam- 
ily. Stewart speaks warmly and 
reverently about the ministers 
and members of the congrega- 
tion who “passed the torch of 
faith” and provided him with 
“a solidity and stability that has 
never faded.” It is often the 
only solidity he can find, Stew- 
art says — and the only one we 

Bose really need. 

As Stewart, the boy, grew in the nurturing presence of the 
St. Andrew’s congregation, so did his life in the church. He be- 
came interested in church music in his early adolescence. At 
about the age of 12 or 13, he sang in the choir and began to 
teach himself to play the organ. He also became a piper — 
more by default than by talent, he points out, with typical self- 
effacement. 

In his later teens, he became interested in youth work. He 
taught for two years at a church camp and served two summers 
on a mission field. It was around this time that his interest in 
medicine developed. A conversation with his minister, the late 
Douglas Wilson (a man he considers a mentor), convinced 
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Stewart his faith and his 
love of medicine were 
compatible. 

Stewart left his small 
Nova Scotian community 
for the eye-opening experi- 
ence of Los Angeles, 
where he studied emer- 
gency medicine at the 
University of Southern 
California. While there, he 
ran a pilot project that gave 
paramedical, life-saving 
training to more than 2,000 
firefighters in Los Angeles. 
(The project caught the eye 
of a Hollywood producer 
who developed the televi- 
sion show Emergency, 
based on Stewart’s work.) 

Stewart admits that 
trauma medicine was not 
the cerebral or contempla- 
tive life he might have, at 
one time, envisioned for 
himself. It was “down-in- 
the-ditch, dirty work.” Yet, 
he says, without any air of 
presumption, he felt a bit 
like a missionary during 
his time in Los Angeles, 
and his work in trauma 
medicine was his own 
small candlelighting. 

After California, Stew- 
art spent nine years at the 
University of Pittsburgh 
Hospital and two years in 
Toronto where he taught 
and led emergency ser- 
vices at Sunnybrook Medical Centre 
before returning to his home province to 
teach at Dalhousie University. 

The experience Stewart acquired in 
his travels had a local application the 
evening of May 30, 1989. Stewart and 
his mother were attending an induction 
service at Knox Church, Ross Ferry, 
when the floor of the sanctuary suddenly 
collapsed into the basement prior to the 
service. Although there were a number of 
broken bones reported, miraculously, no 
one was killed in the incident. Stewart 
and Jimmy Caldwell, a Sydney Mines 
ambulance attendant who had trained un- 
der him, needed less than an hour to get 
everyone safely out of the building. 
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ome view Stewart's 


approach to politics 
and medicine as 
“idealism run amok.” 


He views it as “faith in action” 


Ron Stewart leads the choir of St. James, Boularderie, N.S. 


It was a love of community that 
prompted Stewart’s entrance into pol- 
itics. Although he had a keen interest in 
the workings of democracy, it was, he 
says, a need to give something back that 
made him decide to run for election. 

Stewart fondly recalls the night he 
was nominated. There he was, coming as 
he did from a “very conservative, very 
Tory” background, winning the Liberal 
nomination in a Knights of Columbus 
Hall, complete with a picture of the pope 
giving his blessing. It was, he says glee- 
fully, a great irony of multicultural 
Canada. 

There are, Stewart admits, those who 
view his approach to medicine and to 


politics as “idealism run 
amok.” He prefers to view 
it as “faith in action.” The 
vagaries of politics have, if 
anything, made his faith 
richer, he says. 

He also takes issue with 
the view that politicians 
are often a lazy and corrupt 
breed. During his time in 
office, Stewart says he has 
encountered honourable 
people working harder 
than anyone he’s met. 

The hardest thing about 
being involved in politics 
for Stewart is reconciling 
his personal commitments 
and beliefs with political 
decisions. If he ever found 
himself in a situation 
where he could not com- 
promise, then he would 
resign. 

When asked what he 
hopes to achieve in the fu- 
ture, Stewart states simply 
and honestly that he would 
like to be more faithful and 
a better person. More im- 
mediately, he would like 
“to survive in the Ministry 
of Health for a couple 
more years.” 

The stress and strain of 
Stewart’s schedule have 
not left him unscathed. 
This summer, he plans to 
spend a few days in the 
tranquil wilderness of a 
national park — his first days off in 
over a year. 

Down the road, he envisions a life, 
not devoid of politics, but one in which 
he can indulge other interests such as 
academic work, writing and foreign af- 
fairs. (He may, he chuckles, even find 
time to get married.) 

Whatever the case, Stewart says he 
always looks ahead “with a great sense 
of adventure and a great sense that my 
times are in God’s hands.” I 


Compiled by Tom Dickey from an interview 
with Dr. Ron Stewart conducted by Charles 
McPherson, minister of First Church, Stellar- 
ton, N.S. 
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FOLLOWING HARD 
AFTER GOD 


by Ivor Williams 


f you happen to be a newcomer to 
the Lake St. Clair area of Essex 
County, Ontario, and have dropped 
in on a couple of Sunday services at 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in the 
village of Puce (not far from the north- 
eastern edge of Windsor), you would 
probably be surprised to find a heart- 
shaped loaf of home-baked bread deliv- 
ered to your door in a cloth bag soon 
after. The loaf would be a welcoming 
gift from the congregation, a unique 
bread ministry of laypeople carried out 
by Marg Nantois, the home-kitchen bak- 
er, and Denise Anderson, who checks on 
the church visitors registry each week. 

“Our biggest challenge is new 
people,” says Charles (Chuck) Congram, 
now into his third decade as minister of 
St. Andrew’s. The challenge is not in 
contacting new people but in involving 
newcomers in the congregation, says the 
tall, bearded clergyman. 

St. Andrew’s has been his only pas- 
torate. He was inducted there in 1973 af- 
ter serving as a student minister while 
completing studies at the University of 
Windsor and Knox College. “People 
knew me and I knew them,” he says, re- 
calling his student days when he com- 
muted to Puce from Knox. He followed 
a succession of short-term ministries. “I 
made a commitment and so did they,” he 
says of the members of the congregation 
at that time. “They were extremely 
patient with me.” 

The municipality of Puce has under- 
gone substantial changes since the early 
°70s. It has evolved from a lakeside set- 
tlement launched by early Scottish farm- 
ers, in an area partially dominated by 
descendants of the first French-Canadian 
settlers, to an area of summer homes 
strung along the shore of Lake St. Clair. 
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Its northern boundary is the lake, where 
huge suburban homes are now taking the 
place of most of the fragile summer cot- 
tages. Few of the farm families still 
make their homes or farm their acreages 
in the area now. Windsor’s professional 
and auto-industry homeowners have 
spread out into the fertile countryside. 

St. Andrew’s does not have a typi- 
cally Presbyterian background. Its ser- 
vices and mission attract many former 
Roman Catholics or Baptists. It has al- 
ways been, and remains, a community 
church. While its roll lists about 325 
members, the congregation is in com- 
munication with close to 1,000 people of 
all ages. 

Nor is St. Andrew’s a traditional, 
Presbyterian congregation. Contempor- 
ary music is featured in services. New 
hymns or choruses are accompanied by 
one or all of piano, keyboard, guitar, 
flute or organ. “Some of the music is not 
suited to the organ alone,” suggests 
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PROFILE 


Congram. The Book of Praise is used 
only sporadically. 

Material from 50 Wynford Drive, na- 
tional offices of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is often used through- 
out the congregation’s various interest 
groups, but it is considered to have a 
“low impact” on the St. Andrew’s con- 
gregation. A commercially provided cur- 
riculum is used in the church school. “It 
is In no way in conflict with Canadian 
Presbyterianism,” says the minister. 

Two Sunday morning services have 
created two almost distinct congrega- 
tions. The more casual crowd attending 
at 9:30 sometimes refers (in a friendly 
way) to those at the later worship as the 
“suit and fur coat” members. 

But there is no division to the mission 
outreach and activities of St. Andrew’s. 
The work of mission and ministry of the 
congregation is led by eight active teams 
of laypeople dedicated to worship, out- 
reach, mission education, stewardship, 


St. Andrew’s Church in Puce, Ontario. 


pastoral care, staff liaison, building 
and facilities, and Christian education. 

A “shepherd” ministry concentrates 
on overseeing the needs of members 
of the congregation in the growing 
suburban area. The congregation is di- 
vided into 25 geographical districts, 
each with about 10 or 12 church fam- 
ilies. Each district is served by one or 
two lay “shepherds” committed to the 
four basics of pastoral care: praying 
for each person, available to everyone, 
regular contacts and providing a caring 
Christian example. 

Small home study groups are en- 
couraged. Congram leads a new SOS 
(Starting Over Successfully) group for 
those facing broken relationships. 

“T was attracted by the friendliness, 
the complete caring, the great pastoral 
messages for every day,” says Diann 
Milek. For seven years, she drove 
about 60 kilometres each Sunday 
from Leamington to attend services at 
St. Andrew’s. She became involved 
through setting up displays of reli- 
gious books to compliment some 
women’s activities at St. Andrew’s. 
Impressed by the commitment and 
concern evident, she became more 
deeply committed. Her son, Chad, and 
daughter, Cari, are now active among 
the congregation’s youth. “There is 
something here for all ages,” she says. 

Some suggest the high level of fin- 
ancial stewardship embraced by the 
congregation is about four times the na- 
tional Presbyterian average, although 
“others might consider we don’t do our 
share” in the suggested manner. “We 
don’t accept the Presbyterians Sharing al- 
lotment and then casually not meet it,” 
says Congram. 

The congregation feels it does not 
have a “fix” on where the money is spent 
through the national church’s outreach 
priorities. It raises in excess of its sug- 
gested commitment but applies it to 
other areas. Services on four specified 
Sundays throughout the year are ded- 
icated specifically to the congregation’s 
mission projects: Presbyterian World 
Service and Development, a downtown 
Windsor mission, Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators and Campus Crusade for Christ. 

John and Wendy Reaume are mis- 
sionaries to Nigeria. Responsible for 
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THE CHALLENGE IS NOT 


CONTACTING NEW PEOPLE 


BUT INVOLVING THEM 
IN THE CONGREGATION 


Rev. Charles (Chuck) Congram. 


raising their own funds, they receive 
about $20,000 annually from their home 
congregation, as well as support from in- 
dividual families. There is a close rela- 
tionship maintained by visits and 
frequent letters between the Reaumes 
and St. Andrew’s. 

The interdenominational downtown 
mission receives financial and personal 
support from members of the congrega- 
tion. And the work of the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators in New Guinea relies substan- 
tially on congregational financial support. 

“But we are truly Presbyterian, if a bit 
different in some ways,” says Congram. 
“We have Communion like all Presby- 
terians and we have never abandoned in- 
fant baptism although we did provide a 
service of dedication for parents who 
asked for it.” (That dedication was aban- 
doned at the order of the Presbytery of 
Essex-Kent.) 


The steady growth of newcomers 
to the congregation, an average of two 
to four families or individuals each 
week, has convinced the St. Andrew’s 
leadership there is danger of losing in- 
timate congregational connections as 
the church grows in numbers. Meet- 
ing the challenge of maintaining and 
nurturing that intimate connection in a 
growing congregation continues to be 
a priority concern and provides the 
impetus to ensure the full potential is 
realized of every individual and of the 
congregation. 

The strong bond between congre- 
gation and each individual is achieved 
through a sort of baseball manager’s 
strategy. “You can’t move a player 
from first base to third without touch- 
ing second,” says Congram, comfort- 
ably folded in a chair in his church 
office where rows of theological 
books share space with baseball 
mementoes. First base is the initial 
contact between a visitor and the con- 
gregation. Second base involves the 
challenge to move on, from a relative- 
ly minor connection to a committed 
relationship, preferably accomplished 
through membership in one of the 
small groups flourishing in the con- 
gregation. 

Third base is the training phase — 
equipping and challenging individuals 
to understand their personality type, to 
recognize God-given gifts and to deter- 
mine what type of mission they feel 
most fervently about. 

“At that point, the once-newcomer 
has become a serving disciple, trained in 
the congregation’s mission, connected to 
its work. God wants us to be fully serv- 
ing disciples of Christ,” says Congram. 

Many members of St. Andrew’s are 
involved with social action groups out- 
side of their congregational activities. 
And about 35 per cent of the 550 adult 
members and adherents in the congrega- 
tion are involved in some type of leader- 
ship, from nursery to session. 

New techniques are frequently used 
at worship services. Planning — shared 
by the minister, the music director and 
others involved on the worship “team” 
— begins six weeks prior to each ser- 
vice. Pertinent available resources such 
as videos, taped music or film clips are 
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discussed and merged into the proposed 
message. 

The whole Sunday service is put 
together by the team, explains Larry 
Cotton, formerly an Anglican but a Pres- 
byterian since marrying one. He and 
Sandy frequently take part in skits in 
conjunction with Congram’s messages. 
The scripts may be written for the pur- 
pose or adapted from a purchased pack- 
age. He frequently joins others of the 
congregation as a participant in religious 
leadership training and Bible study, 
often across the border in Chicago or 
wherever such training is available. He 
is also a member of the choir, honouring 
its commitment to participate fully in 
both Sunday services. 

“There is something at St. Andrew’s 
for everyone,” Cotton says, noting that 
his children are also involved in youth 
groups or choir. And “Chuck is an excit- 
ing minister.” 

In these years of mobility, when many 
ministers and, perhaps, many congrega- 
tions feel they should not settle in too 
comfortably together, how does the long- 
term pastor refresh himself, generate new 
ideas of service and leadership? “I be- 
lieve in keeping in touch with ministries I 
respect and where I know a good job is 
being done,” says Congram. Continuing 
education in many forms is necessary. 

He is also chaplain to the Windsor 
Police Association. He tries to spend one 
night a month riding with the force, sev- 
eral members of which are now in his 
Sunday congregation. 

And there is, of course, baseball. 

Congram is invited each year to con- 
duct Baseball Chapel prior to a game for 
an interdenominational organization of 
professional baseball players. The or- 
ganization was formed because Christian 
athletes often lacked the opportunity to 
interact on a spiritual basis. Chuck has 
conducted 12 annual pre-game chapels 
for the Toronto Blue Jays and nine for 
the Montreal Expos. He schedules his 
services during his annual vacation 
period. 

With the challenge of growth beyond 
its present physical facilities, the St. An- 
drew’s congregation is planning to ex- 
pand soon. The present sanctuary is 


‘crowded each Sunday. The recreation 


hall is too small and low-ceilinged to 
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serve the needs of youth. The kitchen is 
now outdated and the parking areas 
crowded. 

It is anticipated that another congre- 
gation will make an offer for the present 
site. A three-year campaign to raise 
$800,000 is underway. With an available 
building site not far away, it is hoped a 
new congregational facility will be erect- 
ed at a cost of about $2,300,000 before 
the end of the century. 

“My initial commitment continues,” 
says Congram. “I wouldn’t lead into a 
major relocation and then abandon them.” 

With the recent partial retirement of 
associate minister Don Hanley, a restruc- 
turing of the church staff is underway. A 
leader for youth ministry has been ap- 
pointed and the role of the music director 
expanded. Hanley will aid in visitation 
on a part-time basis. And a director of 
Christian education is in place, along 
with a full-time and part-time secretary. 

The St. Andrew’s mission statement 
says it “exists to encourage people to 
have a heart to follow hard after God.” 
This involves a heart for God (worship 
and prayer), a heart for spiritual maturity 
(development of personal spiritual life), 
a heart for other believers (the impor- 
tance of fellowship and nurturing rela- 
tionships) and a heart for the lost 
(responsibility for global commitment 
and for those with whom one has per- 
sonal involvement). 

Ontario’s first major full-time casino 
opened in nearby Windsor, creating new 
demands on the community and its 
people. Its hundreds of employees must 
work long hours, often through the night, 
including weekends. New stresses are 
placed on family and spiritual life in the 
St. Andrew’s area, separated from Wind- 
sor by only growing residential sub- 
divisions and many small commercial 
enterprises. 

“We must learn to cope with that, 
too,” says Congram. 

It may be difficult in a busy, compli- 
cated metropolis across the river from 
Detroit, one of the biggest and most 
complex U.S. cities. But St. Andrew’s is 
dedicated to having the heart to follow 
hard after God. It 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 
Record who lives in London, Ont. 
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Dresent From God 


od is giving me a present. 
It will be here in a few 
minutes. 

My feet are running 
faster than I am. The mud is cold as it 
squeezes between my toes. I’ve got 
goose bumps down my arms. 

I can see the partridge near the hol- 
low tree stump. I guess it heard me com- 
ing and got out of the way. 

As I cross the road, I forget to look 
both ways. I hope he didn’t see me; but, 
maybe now, he can see everything I do. 
All the time, too, if he wants to. 

The back door slams behind me. I 
hear Sadie from Apartment | teasing 
Mrs. Berube about how good she’s go- 
ing to look in her new perm. 

There he is at the door waiting for 
me. He looks just as he did the day he 
left. The dimple in his chin is deeper, but 
maybe it’s because his smile is so big. 

“What have you got in your hand, my 
girl?” he asks. For the moment, I’m so 
excited I’ve forgotten about the fish. 

“She’s a beaut, isn’t she?” I reply, 


Jung Soon Kim 
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by Mary Lee Moynan 


holding her up until her tail drags on the 
top of his shoes. 

“How do you know it’s a she?” he 
asks. 

“’Cause look at the belly on her. She 
must be full of fish eggs, eh, Dad?” 

“You know what?” he whispers into 
my ear. “I learned something while I was 
away. People on the other side of the 
world eat those jellied eggs and call 
them caviare. They pay a lot of money 
for them, too.” 

“No kidding, Dad?” 

“No kidding, Girl.” 

He spreads a newspaper out on the 
kitchen counter and starts cleaning the 
fish. “I'd better be careful and not make 
a mess for your mom to find when she 
comes home.” 

I lean against his arm, confiding: “T 
don’t think she’d be mad at you today. 
She’s been awful lonesome for you, 
Dad. Sometimes I hear her crying at 
night when she thinks I’m sleeping.” He 
bends over the tap and rinses his hands 
with his back toward me. 

“I have something to show you,” I 
say, as I run into Mom’s bedroom and 
press the catch on the secret drawer in 
her sewing machine. I reach in for my 
matchbox. Dad’s the only person who 
understands how much it means to me. 
Grandpa shakes his head over it and 
Mom won’t even touch it. The box is 
just full enough to make a sound when I 
shake it. Dad has a funny look on his 
face. It looks as if he might even cry. 

“Do you still think fish eyes are 
pearls?” he asks. 

“Nope. The teacher said pearls come 
from oysters. But I know one thing for 
sure, Dad. I’ve cleaned more fish than 
any boy in my class.” 

“Pll bet you do it faster and better, 
too.” This time his grin is real. 

“You know, Pet, I can’t stay long,” he 


says. I nod and keep my eyes on the 
floor. He bends down till one knee 
touches the floor, and kisses me softly 
on each eyelid. | wrap my arms around 
his neck and, for a short while, a real 
short while, we trade secrets. 

As I start to go back to my friends, I 
tell Dad: “I always knew if I asked God 
long enough, you’d come back. Can I 
tell Mom you were here?” 

“Some day, Mary Lee. Some day.” 

“How will I know when, Dad?” 

“You'll know,” he said. 

“Tell God that you’re the best present 
I ever had, OK?” 

Then I awoke. 

The dream assured me of two things. 
My father loves me, even in death. And I 
don’t need to fear death. I’ve learned that 
God sometimes tells us things in dreams 
we can’t hear God telling us when we’re 
awake. I still consider that dream the 
greatest gift I’ve ever received. IN 


Mary Lee Moynan is a free-lance writer who 
attends Calvin Church in North Bay, Ont. 
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The Re 
Meaning 
of Love 


by Margaret Houk 


bustling nurse dropped the aged 

Lydia in my lap one afternoon 

at Memorial Hospital. But I 

wasn’t too happy about it. I had 
my own problems. 

My husband, Peter, was recuperating 
from recent hip surgery. That left me in 
charge of the house and three teenagers. 
We were discussing important family 
matters in the fourth-floor lounge when 
the nurse wheeled her burden up to our 
circle of conversation. 

“This is Lydia. She needs a change of 
scene. Doesn’t get much company. You 
don’t have to talk to her.” 

I didn’t intend to. What an imposi- 
tion! What can a barely middle-aged 
woman say to an emaciated old stranger 
more than twice her years? We had noth- 
ing in common. Or so | thought. 

Out of courtesy, however, I intro- 
duced myself and Peter. I explained his 
surgery, briefly. Lydia said nothing. 

Then I picked up the crochet work I 
had started as a busy-work project dur- 
ing my daily visits. My responsibility 
was over. I had tried. I turned back to 
talk family again with Peter, just as his 
physical therapy aide walked up to put 
him on a cart and roll him away for his 
daily treatment. 

Panic hit! Never good at small conver- 
sation with strangers, I felt extremely 
awkward. And angry at the nurse who 


had pushed her burden off onto me. Nev- 
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ertheless, I could not ignore the figure in 
the wheelchair facing me. I breathed 
deeply, prayed and then looked up. 

Under the shrunken, slightly hunched 
frame, I saw a woman who once must 
have had some stature. In spite of a bro- 
ken, slinged shoulder, her bearing was 
yet tall, proud and stately. Thin wisps of 
long, grey, braided hair framed warm 
brown eyes, a graceful nose, square-set 
jaws, and lips pursed more from spunk (I 
learned later) than from age. 

Crocheting! Did she ever crochet in 
her earlier days? 

Lydia opened up verbally at my 
query, her eyes admiring the interplay of 
oranges, yellows and browns in the 
shawl I was making. Through stroke- 
garbled language, I grasped she had 
done much handwork in her youth. 

We began to talk family. I was sur- 
prised to learn I had met the daughter 
with whom Lydia lived. She had been 
my oldest child’s English teacher a year 
earlier. Small world, | thought. 

Lydia’s infirm hand gripped a pic- 
ture-covered pamphlet. I glanced at it, 
thinking to start a new line of conversa- 
tion, then stopped, startled. The cover 
was identical to the bulletin 'd received 
at church the day before. 

My pastor had been up that morning 
to visit Peter. He was delayed 20 min- 
utes getting to Peter’s room. Could this 
be the new member Lydia for whom we 


had prayed in a 
church the day before? i 

Yes, it turned out Lydia was a mem- 
ber of my church. By now, I knew God 
was trying to tell me something. Lydia 
needed a friend, and God had chosen me. 

Thus began a year of visiting. | came 
to know this elderly stranger as a dear 
woman of noble aspiration, stubborn and 
determined disposition, and kindly ways. 
I saw Lydia weekly through several 
weeks of nursing home convalescence, a 
circulatory ailment that returned her to 
the hospital, another convalescence at 
the home, a sudden reversal into a two- 
month coma from which no one expect- 
ed her to survive, and then a rally which 
saw her sitting up in a chair one summer 
day, bright, perky, and ready again (in 
her own words) to “‘take in laundry.” 

This latest, near-terminal illness took 
its toll, however. Lydia no longer re- 
membered me. She was sleeping so 
often during the daytime hours I began 
to call around mealtimes to be sure she 
was awake. 

There wasn’t much to talk about ei- 
ther. She had forgotten our earlier bonds. 
I limited my visits to a few minutes. 

Nevertheless, she knew a friend was 
there. On one visit, her eyes showed no 
sign of recognition, but a big tear filled 
one eye as | held up a rose for her to 
smell. I had brought it from my garden. 

The last time I saw her, she was 
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asleep again. Now that frost had taken 
the roses, I left her the latest church bul- 
letin. If she couldn’t appreciate the 
church news, she might at least enjoy 
the colourful autumn cover picture. 

Walking out of the nursing home, I 
wondered if it was worth it. Did my 
stopping in mean anything to Lydia any 
more? It didn’t seem so. For me, it had 
become all give, no get. I wondered if 
my obligations were now over. If it 
meant nothing to her, why did I even 
need to bother? 

Yesterday, she died. Today, I know. I 
cried when I heard the news. What had 
started out as a “Christian duty” had be- 
come something more. 

Lydia is gone. She lived a long, full 
87 years. And even in her last declining 
year, God gave her something to give, 


22% of Canadians attend 
church regularly. 


When non-attenders do come 


ie 1995, the only thing that is to church, what will keep them something to live for. 
really certain is that we've never attending? For attenders, what She had taught someone the real 
difference does faith make? meaning of love. IN 


been here before. Even the 


questions are new. Margaret Houk is a free-lance writer living in 


58% of Canadians who Appleton, Wisconsin. This article was first 

never attend church Say: published in Seek and is reprinted with per- 
invo ission from t hor. 

“" would be more involved mission from the author 


73% of Canadians agree 
with this statement: 


with a church if it offered 
more guidance on how to 
develop better families”. 


“lam a Christian”. 


Counting My Sins 


So...why are the pews so 


empty? Why are “rites of I have laid out my sins 


2 a eG Ministry to the family is the like unmatched socks. ' 
PPO hance | | simon o ent 
culture. What will bring families ich taeh aA Wes T° * 
back inside our churches? You know stuff — 
it explains away the universe, 
It’s time to take our bearings at Praxis ’95. gives us headaches, toe aches, 
Vancouver ® Saturday ® March 18 or something in-between. 
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of great alibis and great mysteries. 
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Registrants will receive a confirmation letter and directions to the conference location. 


Full refund if you are unable to attend. — Fredrick Zydek 
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St Sa Mew 


n December, 
[ attended the 
wind-up cele- 
brations of the 
150th anniversary of 
Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ontario. At a 
festive worship ser- 
vice on the Fourth 
Sunday of Advent, I 
had the privilege 
of retirement to 
merge with the congregation in the pews 
praising the Lord. 

Here was a splendid orchestra — 
strings, oboe, clarinets, trumpets, drums 
and all. A music director, embodying the 
joy of the Christmas oratorio of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, held choir and orchestra 
together in complex rhythms of song and 
music, even in a moment of hesitation, 
and gestured the clarinets to sub- 
due their exuberance when the 
children’s choir sang “All 
Through the Night.” 
And the briefest of 
sermons stirred the 
soul with its warm 
personal note of faith. 

I have heard great music 
like this many times, but al- 
ways in the style of a con- 
cert performance, never 

' before integrated in a Sunday 
worship service as part of the 
liturgy. It seemed to me this 
was what Bach meant it to be. 

It was a living, heart-warming, 

, joyful experience of the church’s 

| praise blending with the songs 

| of angels. 
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‘io Be 


by Hans W. Zegerius 


After the crescendo of choir, music 
and congregation in “O come, let us 
adore him” lifted the soul to the throne 
of the Prince of Peace, the sounds and 
sights of a rich Christmas worship re- 
main: the joyful smile from ear-to-ear of 
a violinist, the lips of a soprano forming 
the words of praise, the fingers of a cel- 
list dancing over the strings with her 
head bent in concentration, the faces of 
children lifting up eyes filled with won- 
der to the choir director. And the tune 
that, all at once, made the words of the 
angel spring to mind which I sang 
almost 70 years ago as a little boy in 
Germany: 

Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her. 

Ich bring euch gute, neue Mar. 

Der guten Mar bring ich so viel, 

davon ich sing und sagen will. 

And did anyone tell the young 
mother, pacing the length of 
the balcony, with her baby 
hugged to her breast to 
keep him quiet so she 
might continue sharing 
the jubilance of worship, that 
she was a marvellous picture of 
what this was all about? 

How fitting for this service 
and the Knox anniversary are 
the words which Bach wrote 
under his compositions: Soli Deo 
Gloria! I 


Hans Zegerius is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
who lives in Guelph, Ont. 


CAMP KANNAWIN 


(Synod of Alberta and 
the Northwest) 


is seeking people to join the 
Kannawin team for the summer of 
1995 and needs to fill the following 
positions: Waterfront Director, 
Chaplain, Program Co-ordinator, 
Head Cook, L.|.T./Life-guard, and 
Maintenance Person. 


Contact: Colin Penman, Camp 
Director, Camp Kannawin, Box 489, 
Sylvan Lake, Alberta TOM 1Z0. 
Telephone (403) 887-5760. 


Please send resume to Colin by 
March 15, 1995. 


Job descriptions for all positions are 
available. Interviews and hiring will 
take place in early April 1995. 


join Out Tow 
ISRAEL & 


SEVEN-DAY CRUISE 
15-Day, Oct.21 - Nov.4, 1995 


Jerusalem, Instanbul, Greek Islands 
Book by April 21 for $300 discount! 
For tour information, contact: 


Rey. John Fraser 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
1.70 Steel St.; Barrie, Ont. L4M 2G4 


For free brochure: 
Phone (toll-free): 1-800-361-8687 


For further information, contact: 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 
1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


McGILLIVRAY - ARCHITECT » 


416 Moore Ave., Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
(416) 425-9298 Fax: (416) 425-2346 


CONSULTING RESTORATION ARCHITECT 
BUILDING RESTORATION, RENOVATION 
AND MAINTENANCE PLANNING 


ACCESS FOR DISABLED PERSONS & 
BUILDING SAFETY STUDIES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS 


Rev. Alan M. McPherson 
MA, BD, ThM 


Rev. Stanley D. Self 
CD, BA, Dip., M.Div., D.Min. 


minees tor Moder 
ral A 


When the 121st General Assembly opens at Waterloo, Ontario, on June 4, 
1995, a new Moderator will be elected. The official nominee will come from 
among three candidates, nominated by at least two presbyteries, and voted 
on prior to the Assembly by all members of presbyteries across Canada. 


In what follows, we introduce you to the three nominees, providing brief 
biographical sketches of each, and something of what they believe and hope 
for the church. 


lan McPherson was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and graduated in both arts and 

theology from the University of Glasgow. After post-graduate studies at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, New Jersey, he returned to Scotland for 16 years, min- 
istering to congregations in Aberdeenshire and Cumbernauld. Called to Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ontario, in 1980, his ministry has been blessed by a 25 per cent 
increase in worship attendance. 

A past moderator of the Presbytery of Hamilton, McPherson is now convener of 
the Pastoral Oversight Committee. Formerly convener of the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Education and Reception and of the Board of Ministry, he is a 
Guidance Conference counsellor and was appointed convener of the Assembly 
Council in 1993. 

His commitment to his community has included membership on the board of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses, serving as president of the Rotary Club of Hamilton (and 
chairing the club’s Easter Seals Children’s Committee), and 10 years as padre of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of Canada. 

Alan and Maureen McPherson have a grown son and daughter. 


S tan Self was born and raised in Toronto where he attended Cooke’s Church. He 
is married to Christine Bannerman of Barney’s River, Nova Scotia. Their two 
sons, Harvey and David, and two daughters, Lois and Beth, are all involved in 
church life. They have nine grandchildren. 

Self is a graduate of the University of Western Ontario, Knox College, The Pres- 
byterian College and Covenant Seminary, St. Louis. He served student appointments 
in the presbyteries of Peace River, London, Pictou and Prince Edward Island and as 
an ordained minister for 42 years in Peace River, Glengarry, Kingston and West 
Toronto. He was a military chaplain for 21 years, serving at Kingston, Gagetown, 
Halifax, North Bay and in five overseas countries. 

His service to the church and community has included: moderator of the presby- 
teries of Peace River, St. John, Kingston and the Synod of Toronto-Kingston; mem- 
ber of The Presbyterian College Senate and several General Assembly committees; 
involvement in church extension and numerous building projects; a founder of 
Scouting in the North Peace River District; a lifelong supporter of Blind Mission 
work; an honorary life member and chaplain for the Royal Canadian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers Association; an executive member of the Trenton and District 
Ministerial Association; and a member of the Trenton Hospital Pastoral Care and 
BioEthics Committees ; 
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Rev. Wallace E. Whyte 
BA, BD, D.Min. 


What gifts would you bring to the task of Moderator? 


allace Whyte grew up on a farm near Bobcaygeon, Ontario. He is a graduate of 

McMaster University and Knox College. In 1992, he received a Doctor of 
Ministry degree from the Toronto School of Theology. His thesis has become his 
major pastoral interest: how the congregation as an intergenerational faith community 
can, by friendship as much as formal education, be a major means of communicating 
and nurturing faith in children and youth as well as adults 

Whyte ministered in New Brunswick for 15 years; first, at a six-point charge and, 
then, at Chatham in a three-point charge, combined with a part-time chaplaincy at a 
local military radar base. For the past 25 years, he has served the congregation of 
Melville in Scarborough, Ontario, which has grown recently to include a larger than 
average number of young professional adults and children. 

He has served as moderator of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, on the Senate 
of Knox College and on several General Assembly boards, including missions and 
Christian education. At present, he is a member of the evangelism task group and 
acts as a field education supervisor for Knox College. His chief community involve- 


ment is as an on-call chaplain at Centenary Hospital. 
Wally and Grace Whyte enjoy their family of four sons, two daughters-in-law and 


four granddaughters. 


McPHERSON: First, a disclaimer. I be- 
lieve gifts are blessings from God, usual- 
ly best discerned by others — blessings, 
rather than virtues in which one can 
take pride. 

I am told people generally find me 
warm, understandable, fairly calm and 
(most of the time) sensible. In the past, I 
have admired Moderators whose light- 
ness of touch and sense of humour have 
allowed the General Assembly to relax a 
little, without losing focus. I would hope 
to bring to the Assembly the gifts of 
patience, good humour, fairness and 
common sense. I would also hope to 
facilitate the work of the Assembly, al- 
lowing it to conduct its affairs in a busi- 
nesslike way that is efficient and 
responsible but blessed by Christian 
patience and the understanding of the 
sincerity of differing viewpoints. 

The Moderator usually has a role be- 
yond the week of Assembly meetings. 
Although I don’t know what makes my 
- sermons different from anybody else’s, 
many people seem to find my preaching 
helpful and thought-provoking. I would 
hope to share that gift by accepting in- 
vitations to preach God’s word in ways 
that will hearten, challenge and uplift 
God's people. 


SELF: A rich heritage through my 
grandfather and father, who were elders 
of the church, and my older brothers, 
Reverends Leonard and Russell, helped 
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me appreciate the gifts of a sincere faith 
and courteous leadership. These have 
proven invaluable in maintaining my 
Own spiritual perspective and establish- 
ing wholesome patterns of co-operation 
within the life and work of the church. 

Ministry in many areas of Canada 
and overseas has given me multiple op- 
portunities to share ecumenical fellow- 
ship with Christians around the world 
and to broaden my concern for mission- 
ary outreach. 

My chaplaincy training in administra- 
tion developed an awareness of account- 
ability and precision as essential 
ingredients in good church management, 
especially now, when steadily increasing 
financial commitments are overtaking 
our local churches. 

The experience of moderating several 
lower courts of the church has stimulated 
my respect for well-prepared reports ac- 
companied by explicit recommenda- 
tions. Productive debate is possible only 
when prayer and perseverance precede 
the actual presentation. 

The gifts of love, joy and peace 
should always be present as we deal with 
the present and prepare for the future. 


WHYTE: One gift I believe I have is an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
feelings of the people in the pew. 

Some skill in communication is an- 
other asset. I realized long ago how basic 
this is for Christian ministry and leader- 


ship. For preaching and teaching, it’s an 
obvious necessity; but it’s just as impor- 
tant for relationships and getting along 
with people, so crucial for pastoral care 
and congregational life. It’s ironic that at 
a time of such advanced communica- 
tions, a husband and wife sitting beside 
each other, or a teenager and parent, or a 
pastor and parishioner are unable to 
communicate! 

I remember the counsel of the late 
Robert Taylor when he was Moderator: 
“Be direct and personal.” I try to tell it as 
I see it and expect my listeners to do the 
same. Only through open and honest dia- 
logue can we begin to understand each 
other, learn from each other and work to- 
gether. The gospel of reconciliation with 
God through Christ is the foundation of 
communications. Having become right 
with God, we can begin to become right 
with one another, and the lines of com- 
munication with our Creator and neigh- 
bours are opened up. This is my 
framework for Christian ministry. 

I have the ability to balance theory 
with practice, the idealism of Christian 
principles with the reality of human na- 
ture. I take the theology of the Scriptures 
seriously and use the practical teachings 
of people like Lyle Schaller to advan- 
tage. A minister friend describes me as 
“a principled pragmatist.” 

Finally, I think I bring a sense of hu- 
mour to church life. It’s both healthy and 
wise not to take ourselves too seriously. 
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McPHERSON: The prime job of the 
Moderator is the conduct of the General 
Assembly. My first goal would be to be 
well-prepared. But there’s something 
more important. The majority of ruling 
elder commissioners are attending their 
first Assembly, and many find the ex- 
perience and procedures bewildering. I 
would endeavour to be as accessible and 
approachable as possible to allow them 
to become participants and not just per- 
plexed observers. Procedures ought to 
guide, rather than dominate or confuse. 
It is my hope that the initiative in faith- 
sharing guided by the Life and Mission 
Agency, and some fresh ideas under dis- 
cussion in an Assembly Council task 
force, will allow commissioners to par- 
ticipate in new and constructive ways. 

Beyond Assembly, I would aim to be 
available to our church-at-large in what- 
ever capacity I could be useful. Many of 
those opportunities might be special ser- 
vices; but I would also like to be avail- 
able to listen and to be a sounding-board, 
especially for those churches and com- 
munities which are far from Toronto and 
which sometimes feel they are not un- 
derstood, and that the programs and de- 
cisions of the national church are of little 
relevance to their situation. 


If you are elected, what would your goals be? 


SELF: My prayer is that we experience 
the spiritual dynamic of God’s will and 
way in the life and work of the church as 
we go toward the 21st century. “Under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the only King 
and Head of the Church,” should be not 
just a formula but a living fact of Chris- 
tian leadership. 

It would be my goal, after becoming 
as conversant as possible with the reports 
and recommendations coming before As- 
sembly, to encourage and monitor debate 
on the issues, maximize the use of time 
and arrive at a suitable consensus. Good 
humour, kindness and enthusiasm help to 
focus on the objectives of the proceed- 
ings. I would encourage the contribution 
of our elder commissioners and listen 
carefully to the concerns of our young 
adult representatives. 

I would work respectfully and col- 
legially with the clerks, support staff and 
chairs of the various Assembly boards 
and committees, following the guide- 
lines as set down for the efficient and 
dignified functioning of the General 
Assembly. 

Following Assembly, I would look 
forward to meeting with as many people 
as possible throughout the church to 


discuss our call to Christian discipleship. 
Possible questions for dialogue could be: 
“What is the essential nature of the 
gospel? How do we spread the Good 
News effectively? How do we) measure 
the progress of our discipleship as indi- 
viduals and as a church? 


WHYTE: My first concern would be to 
preside, with the counsel of the clerks, at 
the meetings of the General Assembly in 
a courteous, fair and businesslike manner. 

Following the Assembly, I would re- 
spond to invitations to meet with congre- 
gations. I would hope to be used by the 
Holy Spirit to encourage and inspire 
people to experience and appreciate the 
meaning and joy which commitment to 
Jesus brings to life. Such an infectious 
faith invariably spreads to others and has 
a positive impact upon society. 

I would welcome opportunities to 
meet with small groups of ministers, in- 
cluding the ones and twos in small or 
isolated locations, to exchange insights 
and concerns. 

When meeting with pastors, elders 
and people in the pew, I would try to be 
a good listener and attempt to be their 
advocate to the appropriate policy- and 
decision-making bodies of our church. 


What are the most urgent needs or issues facing our denomination? 


McPHERSON: In many parts of Asia 
and Africa, Christianity is growing by 
leaps and bounds. But in Europe and 
North America, Christianity seems to be 
under great pressure. Traditional expres- 
sions of our faith no longer seem to be 
acceptable to society. Christmas and 
Easter services in our schools have be- 
come “seasonal” concerts. Christian 
morality is no longer the norm. In.a 
pluralistic society, that trend is probably 
going to increase rather than decrease. 
We have been so used to Christian stan- 
dards being the community’s standards, 
many find all this bewildering. We need 
.to help our members understand the 
changes taking place. We need to learn 
again the old message that Christians are 
called to be faithful to their Lord rather 
than simply conforming to what every- 
one else is doing. It is still possible — 
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more than possible, vital! — for Chris- 
tians to be willing to be different. 

A related problem is that the decline 
of conventional religion in the western 
world has had its impact on both num- 
bers and finances for many congrega- 
tions. In those circumstances, everyone 
is looking for strength and certainty. But, 
sometimes, that has led to increased ten- 
sion and, in some places, sadly, to con- 
flict in the congregation. 

I have no magic wand to banish all 
these fears and uncertainties. But faithful- 
ness in a time of uncertainty is not new to 
God’s people. From the desert wandering 
of the ancient Israelites on up to the pres- 
ent day resurgence of the Christian faith 
in places like Russia and China, there has 
been a consistent strand of God’s faith- 
fulness and people’s faith. It may feel as 
if we are entering a new Dark Ages. 


God’s faithful people kept the flame of 
faith alive to grow again after those diffi- 
cult years. Now the job is ours. 


SELF: There is a need to renew our 
whole-hearted commitment to the call of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. His invita- 
tion to “Come and follow me” is as rele- 
vant today as ever. “I am the bread of 
life: he that comes to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believes on me shall 
never thirst” (John 6:35). 

There is a need to renew our confi- 
dence in “the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the word of God 
and the only infallible rule of faith and 
manners” (Book of Forms, p. 73). 

There is a need to expand our tradi- 
tions to include our racial diversities; to 
make our expressions of worship less 
formal and more meaningful to the 
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younger generation; to revive our strat- 
egy for evangelistic outreach. 

We are losing our ability to govern 
ourselves. There is a need to regain the 
validity of our court principles and pro- 
cedures as delineated in the Book of 
Forms and in our ordination vows. 


WHYTE: Communicate the Good News 
with clarity. Last Christmas, I was struck 
by the reason given to Joseph for naming 
Mary’s son “Jesus.” It was because “he 
will save his people from their sins.” 
What an irony that at a time when the 
symptoms of sin (such as spiritual thirst, 
alienation and conflict) are so great, the 
church, entrusted with the good news of 
God’s Saviour from sin, is in decline! 
Combine compassion and conviction. 
Paul described Christian maturity as 
“holding firmly to the truth in love.” Too 
much of late, love has been equated with 
permissiveness, and truth with a loveless 
and dogmatic exclusiveness. Christianity 
requires a community which includes 
both truth and love. Along with the per- 
vading spiritual thirst of our time is a 


longing for a place of welcome, accep- 
tance and integrity — a place of authen- 
tic friendship. 

We know what to do, let’s do it. What 
it takes in general, from the human side, 
to have a lively growing congregation 
has been well-researched and document- 
ed. My experience affirms the research of 
Barker and Posterski in Where’s a Good 
Church? that a balance of four qualities 
is essential. These are: orthodoxy — in 
touch with the truth, community — in 
touch with personal needs, relevance — 
in touch with the times, and outreach — 
in touch with others. It appears to me that 
this is a fair description of the New 
Testament Church. 

Liberate and empower the laity. The 
current low trust level in establishments 
and their leaders challenges the church to 


give voice and activity to the laity. They 


are more educated and talented than ever 
and many have a high level of commit- 
ment. When given responsibility and 
freedom, they plan and execute congre- 
gational programs of education, outreach 
and worship with enthusiasm, creativity 
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and competence. The authoritarian 
Christendom model of church leaders 
belongs to the past. Now is the time for 
“servant leaders” as exemplified and 
taught by our Lord who, in his own 
words, “came not to be served, but to 
serve and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” Elton Trueblood’s “player- 
coach” model is a good one. It 
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WHO SAYS 
YOU CAN'T © 
GO HOME 
AGAIN 


by Russ Merifield 


ne of my favourite short stor- 
ies was written by my former 
economics professor at McGill 


University who gained international 
fame as the author Stephen Leacock. In 
“On the Train to Mariposa,” a rich and 
successful big city tycoon is lounging 
alone in the Mausoleum Club, thinking 
of the distant town he left 30 years be- 
fore to seek employment. At first, he 
longed to return to his friends in Mari- 
posa, but he could not afford the fare. 
Then he became engrossed in his work 
and never found time to get back. But he 
often dreamed of those happier, simpler 
days and frequently resolved to renew 
his roots in Mariposa. 

Miraculously, he finds himself on the 
old train headed far beyond the suburbs 
of the big city where he lives. As the 
miles roll by, the train takes on a differ- 
ent character: the passengers seem fam- 
iliar, the train conductor seems like a 
character from a previous generation, the 
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old farm houses along the route look 
friendly and reassuring. The train speeds 
through the deep forest, beside the great 
lake and, soon, the rattle of the train 
across the trestle bridge reminds him he 
is finally approaching his home-town 
railway station. As the train stops, he 
peers out of the window looking for a 
familiar face. “Mariposa!” shouts the 
conductor. “All passengers for Mari- 
posa!” With “Mariposa” ringing in his 
ears, the tycoon stirs and realizes he is 
still in his stuffed leather chair at the 
Mausoleum Club. The dream has ended. 
And he never got back to his home town. 

Leacock’s story touched my emotions 
because I recently had a comparable ex- 
perience (although not the rich and suc- 
cessful part). Sixty-five years have 
passed since my parents encountered a 
series of transfers that took us from Sar- 
nia, Ontario, to Sault Ste. Marie, Toron- 
to, Montreal and Calgary. My career 
kept me mainly in Montreal and Toron- 
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to, yet I have more detailed memory of 
Sarnia which I left at age 13 than any of 
the other communities where I have 
resided. To be honest, I have had a half- 
dozen occasions to make fleeting visits 
to Sarnia; but, in my memory, Sarnia re- 
mains as it existed as a city of 14,000 cit- 
izens during the 1920s. The city has 
grown since then, but my Sarnia is con- 
tained within a half-mile radius of down- 
town St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
where I attended Sunday school. | 
During a sleepless night, I passed 
time by trying to remember old sights, 
friends and acquaintances of bygone 
days in Sarnia. Next day, I drew from 
memory a map of familiar streets, 
prominent buildings, residence locations 
and people who lived there. To my as- 
tonishment, names I had not thought of 
for 50 years seemed to come alive. With- 
in half an hour, I had scribbled more 
than 200 names and places. What is the 
explanation for this phenomenon when, 
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in my contemporary activities, | keep 
losing things, forget the garbage is col- 
lected on Tuesday and consistently fail 
to recognize my old friend “What’s-his- 
name” when we meet at social gather- 
ings. Perhaps it is nature’s way of being 
kind by keeping us old codgers in a co- 
coon of happy memories of bygone days 
when we were young, strong, healthy, 
full of hope and ambition. 

But I did better than the character in 
Leacock’s story. I actually went back to 
the old home town. Accompanied by my 
patient and understanding wife, we set 
out on the drive to Sarnia. I naively ex- 
pected to review all the sights that were 
etched in my memory 65 years ago. 

The trip was much quicker and easier 
than in my youth, taking barely three 
hours. But as I neared my destination, I 
had initial fears of disillusionment. Lon- 
don Road, which was the most presti- 
gious address in my boyhood, had 
changed to a busy thoroughfare. At the 
corner of London Road and Christina, 
my illusions were shattered. The 
Mackenzie mansion, once owned by de- 
scendants of the former prime minister, 
with a circular driveway and beautiful 
trees, had been demolished for a used car 
lot. The neighbouring Gurd family man- 
sion had disappeared to make way for a 
low-rise branch office of a trust com- 
pany. The site of my family’s more mod- 
est house was now a gas station. Many 
buildings I used to know had disap- 
peared. I exclaimed to myself: “What 
have they done to my beautiful boyhood 
_ town! They have chopped down the 
trees and turned the place into strip malls 
and parking lots!” 

I looked for my old schools: three de- 
molished and one vacant. Once quiet, el- 
egant residential streets were now wide, 
busy one-way routes. Disappeared was 
the Northern Navigation Company dock. 
How thrilling it used to be to watch from 
the upper gallery when the impressive 
side-wheeler Tashmoo made a brief stop 
en route from Detroit to Port Huron. 
Here, the great passenger steamer 
Noronic would lay up for the winter. I 
could not imagine a bigger ship. 

The Carnegie library building — 
where I regularly borrowed western ad- 
- ventures by Zane Grey, thrillers by 
Frank L. Packard, adventures about 
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Tarzan and epics of Empire such as With 
Clive in India by G. A. Henty — had 
been levelled (but replaced by a much 
more impressive complex). Long disap- 
peared was the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way office, managed by my father, near 
the old ferry dock. Today, | wonder how 
my father made a good living as a CPR 
agent when its only railway connection 
was by a Pére Marquette Railway branch 
line operating from south Sarnia to 
Chatham. My father had started his rail- 
way career at age 15 after learning teleg- 
raphy from his father. In the 1920s, 
telegraphy was a skill with the prestige 
of today’s computer operator. He taught 
this subject to a large night-school class 
of aspiring railroad executives. 


“WHAT HAVE 
THEY DONE TO 
MY BEAUTIFUL 

BOYHOOD 
TOWN!” 


My initial feelings of dismay dissip- 
ated quickly after we settled into the 
friendly, comfortable, downtown Draw- 
bridge Inn, enjoyed a tasty lunch and set 
out again for more explorations. The wa- 
terfront improvements were truly beauti- 
ful. The old railway sidings were gone. 
The run-down docks had been. removed 
or replaced. The collection of obsolete 
ships floating offshore was gone. The 
high-rise apartments were modern and 
attractive as were the motels and res- 
taurants. Many of the old stately homes 
were still there. The Golf and Curling 
Club, well out of town in my day, is now 
almost in its centre. Similarly located is 
the beautifully maintained cemetery. As 
I drove around, I saw memorial stones 
that reminded me of old family friends. 
And the quantity and quality of newer 
homes were impressive. I began to admit 
that life in modern Sarnia could be pleas- 
ant indeed. 

But the buildings that impressed me 


most were the four churches in the 
downtown area: Roman Catholic, 
United, Anglican and Presbyterian. They 
were landmarks even in the days of my 
boyhood and have stood as beacons of 
faith for more than 100 years. Each has 
been lovingly maintained and restored. 
The stained glass windows would be 
treasures for any art museum but they 
could not be more effectively displayed 
than in the ambience of the sanctuary. 
The woodwork and decorations exem- 
plify the dedicated handiwork of artisans 
and craftspeople during the past century. 
The memorial plaques are reminders of 
the religious and community leaders 
whose work and example contributed to 
the quality of life enjoyed by succeeding 
generations. 

I attended the Sunday morning ser- 
vice in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church for the first time since I left Sar- 
nia 65 years ago, sitting in the pew my 
family once occupied. Strangely, the 
sanctuary seemed even larger and more 
impressive than I remembered from my 
youth. The large clock facing the pulpit 
from the gallery was still there to remind 
preachers that few souls are saved after 
the first 20 minutes of a sermon. The or- 
gan was gorgeous and played by a 
world-class musician. The whole service 
was friendly, joyous and uplifting. 

The subsequent coffee reception was 
held in the church hall where I attended 
afternoon Sunday school. There, I pri- 
vately recalled the irreverent wit of my 
10-year-old classmates as we recited the 
catechism’s first admonition: “Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him 
for ever” replaced by ““Man’s chief end is 
his rear end.” We improvised on old 
hymns with such jewels as “While shep- 
herds washed their socks by night all 
seated round a tub” and “We shall come 
rejoicing bringing in the cheese.” Despite 
these indiscretions, most of us absorbed 
principles of faith, hope and charity that 
have enriched our lives. 

| must have absorbed some religious 
education because I earned a diploma for 
memorizing the Shorter Catechism. My 
saintly but strict mother would pounce 
on every error as I endeavoured to recite 
the 107 answers to the formal questions. 
With the speed of an auctioneer, I would 
rattle off such tongue twisters as: “There 
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are three persons in the godhead, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and 
these are one God, the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power and glory” and 
“All mankind by their fall lost commu- 
nion with God, are under his wrath and 
curse and so made liable to all miseries 
in this life, to death itself and to the pains 
of hell forever.” 

For a lad of 12, this recital was more 
a demonstration in phonetics than under- 
standing. Even today, I would challenge 
most elders to explain these axioms to an 
agnostic. However, in my more mature 
years, the catechism took on a deeper 
meaning when I came to appreciate the 
tremendous work accomplished by the 
greatest theological minds of the 17th 
century as they put into words the stan- 
dards of our Presbyterian faith. 

Afternoon Sunday school was pre- 
ceded by music from the local high 
school orchestra which also led the en- 
tire assembly in the first hymn. When 
the superintendent chose such rousers as 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” and “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” we would sing 
with enthusiasm. (Upon reflection, I can- 
not recall either of these great tunes be- 
ing sung at a church service in recent 
years. Perhaps they are too aggressive to 
be politically correct.) Following a short 
service, we would adjourn to our sep- 
arate classes. It must have tried the 
patience of our teacher as he attempted 
to harness the brief attention spans of a 
dozen boisterous boys. But we had great 
affection for our teacher Alex Rose. 
Alex was our genuine hero who still suf- 
fered from severe injuries received while 
serving with the forces overseas in the 
First World War. He exerted a positive 
influence on his pre-teen class, despite 
his lack of success in keeping us focused 
on the formal agenda. 

As I indulge in my memories of Sar- 
nia past, old incidents keep popping into 
my consciousness. Sarnia held Old 
Home Week in 1925. Many commun- 
ities held these somewhat raucous cele- 
brations. Although it was in the 
prohibition era, police were inclined to 
be tolerant. But Police Chief W. J. Lan- 
nin refused to relax the liquor laws to the 
annoyance of the revellers. A drunken 
mob marched to the Lannin home, tow- 
ing an old horse-drawn hearse, intending 


to drag away the chief in this vehicle. 
My chum Doug Lannin and I, who were 
alone in the house, hid in the attic, terri- 
fied, as drunks pounded on the door. 
Eventually, a police squad broke up the 
disturbance, but the incident was report- 
ed as a black mark on the Old Home 
Week festivities. 

My chums were in public school, and 
our heroes were the older boys of the 
Sarnia collegiate football team that won 
the Ontario championship in 1926. Our 
group also developed some good ath- 
letes. Jimmy Shanks became a star quar- 
terback with the Sarnia Imperials. Irwin 
Fraser also starred with the team. And 
Norman Perry, who later became mayor 
of Sarnia, was the great running halfback 
for the Imperials. In 1933, I was among 
the 5,000 spectators who attended the 
Grey Cup final between the Imperials 
and the Toronto Argonauts at the stadi- 
um on Exmouth Street. Argos eventually 
won 4 to 3. The game featured one of 
the greatest kicking duels in Canadian 
football history with Bummer Stirling of 
the Imperials and Ab Box of the Argos 
blasting the ball 70 yards and more on 
almost every exchange. 

On Brock Street, as I passed the va- 
cant lot once occupied by the Hanna 
mansion, I recalled the generosity of 
Mrs. Hanna. She donated free streetcar 
rides to Lake Huron beach for children 
every Monday and Thursday afternoon 
during the summer. Crowds of us pre- 
teens would boisterously clamber aboard 
the rickety trams at designated stops en 
route to uninhibited play on the pristine 
sand and in the crystal clear water of 
Lake Huron. I remember no supervision 
and no accidents. In today’s litigious so- 
ciety, I shudder at the risks we blissfully 
ignored. 

I think my bout with nostalgia had a 
happier ending than the character in “On 
the Train to Mariposa” who never got 
back home. One thing is certain: I will 
not wait another 65 years before my next 
pilgrimage to Sarnia. And my first des- 
tination will be my first church home, 
beautiful St. Andrew’s, which has been a 
Presbyterian landmark since 1856. IN 


Russ Merifield is an elder in Glenview 
Church, Toronto, and a past treasurer of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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wanted to laugh. I wanted to cry. But I couldn’t do 

either. I could only yawn — long, wide-open, de- 

licious yawns that brought feeling to my face and 
helped me gulp more air. 

Two hospital technicians irreverently discussed my life ex- 
pectancy. They agreed I was in bad shape. One of them was 
sure I wouldn’t last the night. Anyone who had a “‘lollipop,” as 
they called the plug between my teeth, must have had a pretty 
violent fit. They had no doubt I was dying of food poisoning. 
They diagnosed my case, coldly and with finality. From their 
picturesque speech, it seemed they had seen hundreds of 
tourists in the state of Maine who had eaten rotten lobster and 
died an agonizing death. I lay fascinated by their callous con- 
versation which was concluded with the remark, “Well, c’ mon, 
we ve got to give him the works, dead or alive.” 

As the subject of this dismal dialogue, I could only lie lis- 
tening, motionless, unable to move a muscle, supposedly un- 
conscious. Even my eye muscles pulled in opposite directions, 
accentuating the illusion I was in a coma. It seemed incongru- 
ous that with all the advanced techniques of modern medicine 
and the expertise in patient care, I should overhear these two 
hospital minions openly calculating my chances of survival 
and almost ready to take bets I wouldn’t live till morning. I 
couldn’t laugh or cry. Nor could I show any sign I could hear 
their comments or understand their mood as they prepared me 
for an electrocardiogram and other tests. 

I lay paralysed and incommunicado. Time stood still. It 
seemed like an age since Saturday morning at breakfasttime on 
the Maine coast 36 hours earlier when I suddenly felt the room 
spin. Then, the earth and the sky twirled faster and faster until I 
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began to whirl around violently, relentlessly. The bottom fell 
out of my stomach. I could see in both directions at once. A 
nightmare followed — a 40-mile ambulance ride to the nearest 
hospital, tests and consultations, another ambulance ride for 
20 miles to the nearest large city with more adequate facilities. 
Throughout, I sensed my wife’s presence by my side and 
caught glimpses of her smiling bravely with concern and love. 
I tried to smile back reassuringly, but my face became distorted 


‘and twisted hideously. 


A ruptured blood vessel at the stem of the brain (we learned 
much later) rendered me completely incapacitated. Even taking 
a breath voluntarily was impossible. Lying perfectly still, I 
could get by with involuntary breathing which was steady but 
slow and shallow and never quite enough until, mercifully, an- 
other yawn would burst upon me providing a fresh intake of air. 

Everyone thought I was completely unconscious. Yet my 
mind remained clear and unconfused — in fact, more alert 
mentally than usual. With all means of communicating cut off, 
I seemed to be compensated by a heightened degree of ESP. I 
couldn’t see more than a blur, but I could hear. I knew the 
nurses by the sound of their footsteps coming down the corri- 
dor. I sensed their moods by their walk as they entered the 
room. I became extremely sensitive to the attitudes or the dis- 
position of those around me. I recognized instantly the many 
who cared, who performed their duties with efficiency and 
concern. I easily detected the one or two who were slapdash in 
their work, careless about me as a person, and whose main in- 
terest was their paycheque. 

Changing shifts created hazards. Considering me uncon- 
scious, the nurses passed on instructions over my head. 
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“Hi, have a bad day?” 

“Oh, no, not much to do with this fel- 
low. He’s pretty far gone. Just take his 
BP. If it changes much, change the intra- 
venous.” 

I wanted to remind her the doctor had 
said to be sure to take my BP every 15 
minutes. But I couldn’t talk or even look 
a person in the eye. 

“How high and how low does it have 
to go before I change it?” 

“Oh, if it goes below about 80, put 
this one on the right-hand into him; if it 
goes too high, give him the left-hand 
one.” 

“How high is too high?” 

“I dunno, something about 150, I 
guess.” 

I wanted to shout at them that the 
doctor had distinctly said not to let it go 
below 90 or over 120 — not 150, 120 
— 120! I tried to scream, but nothing 
came out. 

On the way out? Can this really be 
the end, I wondered, or is it the begin- 
ning? I hadn’t thought much about death 
up till now, and there I was staring it in 
the face. Curiosity, rather than fear or 
awe, filled my mind. Curiosity about 
what lay beyond the “pearly gates.” 
What would I find on the other side? Not 
streets of gold and jasper gates. Some- 
thing more real than that. Perhaps a place 
where people love people and have an 
opportunity to work for the Kingdom of 
God without the usual frustrations and 


aggravations one faces in this life. What 
a hope! I became so curious, I almost 
wanted to push the pearly gates open and 
walk in. 

Something held me back. I mustn’t 
get so curious about the life to come that 
I forget to live this life to the full. How 
about Gerry and the kids? There’s some 
unfinished business in this life. This life? 
What life? I can’t move. I can’t speak. I 
can’t see straight. I can’t swallow. I can’t 
even breathe fully. But, watch it, pretty 
soon I’m going to have a bad case of 
feeling sorry for myself. 

What was that little book I read some 
time ago? Man’s Search for Meaning by 
the Jewish psychiatrist Victor Frankl. He 
lived through the horrors of Hitler’s con- 
centration camps. In worse shape than I, 
he survived, because he had something 
to live for. He hoped to see his wife and 
family again. (Unknown to him, they 
were already dead in another concentra- 
tion camp.) That hope made the differ- 
ence, he said, between those who gave 
up and those who survived the degrada- 
tion and cruelty of those years. 

Thoughts crowded into my mind. 
“Haven't I everything to live for? Gerry 
and the kids, the unfinished business of 
life, the urge to discover how I can be 
used most fully in the grand design of 
the kingdom. If Frankl won out, so can I. 
Stop being so curious about dying and 
begin to take more interest in living. Re- 
lax, take it calmly. Don’t panic every 
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time you choke. The nurse will get the 
knots out of the muscles in your legs if 
you give her time. Don’t send your 
blood pressure up by listing your inabili- 
ties. Think positive. Realize how lucky 
you are to have doctors and nurses who 
are some of the best in the country. That 
head nurse is magnificent. She will nurse 
you to health if it’s the last thing she 
does. If you only co-operate, co-operate, 
co-operate ...” 

Something happened. The doctor said 
later I became a “co-operative patient.” I 
felt cool and collected, without panic or 
fear, as I lay suspended between life and 
death. And my past caught up with me. I 
used to tell people they ought to pray 
when they are in the hospital, not just for 
themselves but for others — for the doc- 
tors and nurses, for anyone else they 
knew who needed help. I should practise 
what I preached. 

So I prayed. I prayed for everybody I 
knew. God knows how many hours I 
prayed, systematically and, I hope, intel- 
ligently in light of all their needs as I 
knew them. I recalled situations and 
problems of people all across Canada 
and the world — the brave little woman 
in an Ontario town whose husband tried 
to commit suicide so many times she felt 
the meaning of her life had been de- 
stroyed; the little group of Karen Chris- 
tians in northern Burma in whose 
thatched roofed church I shared a Com- 
munion service during the dark days 
when they were being hunted out of ex- 
istence by their own government; the 
happy Scottish farm family on the broad 
Saskatchewan prairie whose warm fam- 
ily life I often shared after service in the 
nearby schoolhouse; deacon Li in the 
hills of Yunnan, China, who had trav- 
elled so faithfully with me up and down 
the mountain valleys amid dangers of 
bandits and then taunts and arrest by the 
Communists; the old Nigerian in the 
beer garden in Kano who kept time with 
his beer mug to the hymns we were 
singing during an improvised church ser- 
vice; the suffering and starving on the 
streets of Calcutta whom I had seen as I 
drove through in the early morning light; 
our French-speaking Roman Catholic 
neighbours in Quebec whom I never 
really understood or appreciated, WASP 
that I was; and more. Faces and places 
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crowded in upon me as I filled day and 
night with prayers, stumbling and bum- 
bling prayers. Never were friends prayed 
for on such a businesslike, comprehens- 
ive scale. I have no evidence it did them 
any good, but it filled my flickering 
life’s spirit with meaning. 

And, always, there was Gerry with 
the kids. Loving and cheerful, she was 
determined I should pull through. Four 
dangerous years in China had proved 
her courage, if I needed proof. How I 
admired and loved her. 

And so I chose life. At least, I de- 
cided to fight for it. I lay locked into my- 
self with only my prayers to escape the 
iron bars of my physical incapacity. But 
I became more relaxed, more trusting, 
calmer, co-operative and even, at times, 
helpful. 

I grew to love my doctor as he strug- 
gled to elicit a rational response from me 
and set up some means of communica- 
tion with me. After countless exhausting 
efforts, he said to my wife: “I really think 
he knows what’s going on. He’s con- 
scious and rational.” I didn’t know which 
of them I wanted to kiss first. I didn’t 
kiss either. Instead, I scared myself stiff 
by choking and thinking I was going to 
end it all right then and there. Then I 
realized life was precious. I was happy as 
a butterfly. I was in touch with people I 
loved. And they knew it! How invalu- 
able is that little bit of personal commu- 
nion, that ability to share in the stream of 
life, the conversation, the lives of others. 

I began making progress. “Miracu- 
lous,” the doctor called it. Slowly, 
painfully, I regained my speech, slurred 
and sloppy but intelligible and improv- 
ing. With eye exercises, my sight began 
to focus again. My arms, hands and fin- 
gers regained their use and my legs could 
move. I breathed more freely. On every 
side, I found concern, skill and support. 

We all felt proud when, in a wheel- 
chair, I left the hospital in Bangor, 
Maine, to fly home to Toronto. Hum- 
bled by this encounter with death, I was 
ready to tackle the unfinished business 
of life. IV 


In 1964, Mac Ransom wrote this story of ex- 
periencing a stroke. He is a retired minister 
of the Presbyterian Church who lives in Don 
Mills, Ont. 
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by Patricia Schneider 


he hospital room was crowded, 
but I was welcomed as I stepped 
softly to the side of her bed. 

There was no weeping, but silent 
tears slipped down my cheeks as I held 
her cold hand in mine. For a brief mo- 
ment, her eyes met mine. I smiled, hop- 
ing she understood what was in my 
heart. What can you say to someone who 
is dying? 

My inner voice pleaded with God to 
make things easier for her for I knew she 
was in pain. A soothing voice on my 
right read quietly to her, filling the room 
with what had been so much a part of 
her life — words read, words shared. 

First, one visitor, then another, gently 
touched her — stroking her arm, putting 
warm cloths on her feet, tenderly mas- 
saging her sides. All breathed their com- 
fort into her. 

Pain circulated through the room, her 
pain and the pain of loss. She was so 
young. It hurts when you know what 
might have been and it’s taken away. 

At the bedside, countenances 
changed to looks of such tenderness it 
seemed intrusive to watch. 

I remembered the words of a song: 
“When at night I go to sleep, 14 angels 
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watch do keep.” Perhaps these were hu- 
man angels keeping watch. 

I slipped away to join some friends 
for choir practice. But we could not put 
our hearts into our music. Before we left, 
we joined hands and prayed she would 
receive God’s peace. 

Morning arrived. My first thoughts 
were of her. A voice on the other end of 
the phone line whispered: “She’s gone. 
But she did have a quiet night.” 

“Then our prayers were answered,” I 
replied. 

She had been afraid people would 
avoid her as her disease progressed. She 
need not have feared. Her days had been 
filled with friends and family. We loved 
her. How could we forsake her? 

Knowing her and sharing this journey 
with her has taught us how much we 
need each other and how much comfort 
there is in a handclasp, a tender hug and 
shared tears. 

I will always remember the vision of 
a hospital room filled with loving, caring 
human forms. For a brief time, I was in 
the company of angels. IN 


Patricia Schneider is an elder in Forbes 
Church, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Growing in Faith 


Tom Dickey 


How producing a children’s primer enriched an entire congregation 


any adults find it difficult to 

know how to fulfil their role 

in the Christian education 
of the children in their congregation. 
They tend to rely on the Sunday 
school to complete the commitment 
given during baptism “to teach the 
children the truths and duties of the 
Christian faith.” 

To give parents some help in train- 
ing their children in the way they 
should go, the congregation of St. 
Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ontario, has 
produced a primer entitled Growing 
in Faith. As the preface to the book- 
let states, it is not intended to be a 
complete course in Christian living; 
rather, it is a beginning, a starting 
point for Christian education in the 
home. As the preface further states, 
it is intended to open other paths to 
a deeper and fuller understanding of 
the life in Christ. 

The idea for Growing in Faith 
first came to Judy MacIntosh, direc- 
tor of Christian education at St. 
Paul’s. In the spring of 1993, she 
read an article about a similar parent/ 
child study resource produced by 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Marion, Indiana. After discussing the 
concept with St. Paul’s minister Rev. 
John Cruickshank, and receiving his 
enthusiastic support, she was joined a 
few months later by Jay Bailey and 
Martha VanRyssen of the congrega- 
tion’s worship and education com- 
mittee in forming a nucleus for the 
group which was to launch Growing in 
Faith. Eventually, some 50 men, 
women and children became involved 
in the project. 

The first step was a questionnaire 
sent to all the families of St. Paul’s. 
The response provided an excellent 


base for selecting the material that 
would make up Growing in Faith. 

It was decided the primer would 
have a strong emphasis on prayer and 
music. It would embrace all age 
groups, from nursery to teenage. The 
involvement of children in the project 
was also deemed a necessity. Notices 
in the weekly church bulletin and the 
quarterly newsletter solicited illustra- 


The children of St. Paul’s were just one segment 
of the congregation to learn from Growing in Faith. 


tions for the booklet. One such sub- 
mission, a drawing by Betty Ferguson 
of a flower being nurtured by water 
and sunshine, provided the inspiration 
for the primer’s title. ' 

Once the initial planning was com- 
pleted, the booklet’s format was de- 
termined. It was divided into five 
sections: Prayer, Scripture, Music, 
Beliefs and Resources. 

The section on prayer includes sug- 
gestions on how to pray; explanations 
of what to pray for; examples of morn- 
ing, bedtime, mealtime and other 
prayers; and a section for children to 
record their own favourite prayers. 

The Scripture section highlights 
well-known verses which the children 
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are encouraged to memorize so the 
words might sustain them as they grow 
older. To add a local flavour, the 
verses from the stained glass windows 
in St. Paul’s sanctuary were included. 
A list of the books of the Bible, the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes 
and the names of the twelve disciples 
also form part of the Scripture section. 
The music section is composed of 
the first verses of familiar songs and 
hymns such as “Jesus Loves Me,” 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” and 
“Away in a Manger.” 

The Apostles’ Creed and the first 
six questions from the Shorter Cat- 
echism begin the section on beliefs. 
They are followed by several 
thoughtful statements and questions 
designed to encourage private 
reflection. 

The primer concludes with a list 
of resources, including St. Paul’s 
own extensive library and contem- 
porary statements such as Living 
Faith. A pamphlet from the Can- 
adian Bible Society makes locating 
significant Bible passages easier. 

After Growing in Faith was assem- 
bled and bound by members of the 
congregation, two information ses- 
sions were held to share ideas on how 
best to use the booklet. Once it was in 
use, it became apparent there was a 
further benefit — it was really a re- 
source for everyone. Grandparents, 
parents, teachers and children alike 
found themselves enriched by it. 

Producing the primer had an impact 
on St. Paul’s that ordering a similar re- 
source from a supplier could never 
have provided. As Judy MacIntosh put 
it, “Surely, it is the process of creation 
and development that is equally im- 
portant as Growing in Faith itself.” IN 
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— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 
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Contributing Editors of the Presbyterian Record Named 
The following have been named as contributing editors of the Presbyterian 
Record for 1995: 


Calvin Brown is the minister of First Presbyterian Church in Nelson, British 
Columbia. He will be moving east in the spring to assume his new responsibil- 


ities with The Renewal Fellowship Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Peter Bush serves St. Andrew’s, Flin Flon, Manitoba. He has been active in 
developing models for lay ministry which will support remote congregations. 


Kathy Cawsey is a university student and a member of Knox Church, 


Waterloo, Ontario. Kathy also serves as one of the editors of our children’s page. 


Peter Denton lives near Ancaster, Ontario. He is working on his PhD in the 
area of science and religion. 


Rosemary Doran serves as pastor of Riverside Presbyterian Church, 
Windsor, Ontario. She has written for us previously on women’s issues. 


Dorothy Henderson is a member of St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario, and 
serves as curriculum development editor for the Presbyterian Church. 


Gordon Hodgson attends Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church in Calgary. 


A writer and scientist, Gordon regularly contributes to discussions on social 
issues. 


Hans Kouwenberg is minister of Calvin Presbyterian Church in 
Abbotsford, British Columbia. 


Sheldon MacKenzie attends St. Andrew’s Church in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. He recently retired as professor of theology. 


Joseph McLelland, from Montreal, regularly contributes theological 
reflections and insights from the Quebec context. 


Eugene Peterson, a widely read ney teaches spiritual pigs at Regent 
College in Vancouver. 


Ian Victor serves as minister of West Vancouver Presbyterian Church in 
Vancouver. 


David Webber lives in Lac La Hache, British Columbia. He serves as one of 
the ministers in the Cariboo House Church Ministry. 


Gwyneth Whilsmith attends Knox Church in Bayfield, Ontario. She is a 
writer and author of three books. 


Ivor Williams attends Westmount Presbyterian Church in London, Ontario. 
He is the former editor of the Regina Leader Post. 
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World Council visitors discuss 
Ecumenical Decade 

A World Council of Churches (WCC) 
team met with representatives of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada at the 
church offices in North York, Ontario, 
in December. The WCC team was one 
of 26 such groups that visited church- 
es in more than 20 countries to discuss 
response to the Ecumenical Decade of 
Churches in Solidarity with Women, 
1988-1998. Topics ranged from eco- 
nomic issues and women’s participa- 
tion in church and society to violence 
and racism against women. 

The WCC visitors included Eunice 
Leite of Portugal, Rev. Finca Bongani 
of South Africa, Rev. Hans Ucko of 
Sweden and Janet Campbell of Van- 
couver. Representing the Presbyterian 
Church were Moderator of the 120th 
General Assembly George Vais, As- 
sembly clerk Tom Gemmell, deputy 
clerk Barbara McLean, Barbara 
Woodruff of the WMS (WD), and 
Margaret Henderson, Richard Fee and 
C. Joyce Hodgson of the Life and 
Mission Agency. 

The Presbyterians reported that the 
Ecumenical Decade had been designa- 
ted by the General Assembly as the 
mission project in 1992-93. They also 
told their visitors that the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of women as elders and ministers 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
had been a part of the denomination’s 
Decade-related activities. 

On a less positive note, they point- 
ed out that ecumenical work, includ- 
ing the solidarity decade, faces severe 
financial limitations because of de- 
creasing contributions to the national 
and international programs of most 
denominations — including Presby- 
terians Sharing. 

As well as Toronto, the WCC team 
visited Halifax, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. 
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Bank offers services 

The Bank of Montreal has announced 
it will offer Canada’s estimated 
500,000 local, voluntary organizations 
some bank services free of charge. 

Church groups, Girl Guide and 
Scout troops, minor sports leagues and 
local branches of national non-profit 
organizations will be eligible for the 
new community account. 

Fees for deposits, cheques and 
withdrawals will be waived under the 
new plan, as will a monthly adminis- 
tration fee. 

If all eligible non-profit organiza- 
tions take advantage of the deal, they 
could collectively save $2 million a 
month, the bank said in a statement. 

Bank of Montreal branches have 
always had the authority to waive ser- 
vice charges for charitable organiza- 
tions. The new plan is in response to 
demands for a standardized account. 
(Anglican Journal) 


Vatican bars RSV 

Roman Catholics may no longer use 
the New Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible in formal worship. So says 
the Vatican. 

The Holy See’s problem with the 
NRSV is its use of gender-neutral lan- 
guage. Wherever it would not distort 
the meaning of the text, the NRSV uses 
inclusive language for such terms as 
“man” or “brother,” but retains mascu- 
line references to God. 

Critics in the United States have 
denounced the Vatican’s decision, 
saying it undermines the authority of 
U.S. Catholic bishops who approved 
the NRSV for use in worship in 1991. 

Produced by an ecumenical team 
of scholars, the NRSV has sold more 
than five million copies since its pub- 
lication in 1989 and is used in many 
Roman Catholic churches. 

The Holy See’s decision comes on 
the heels of similar Vatican disap- 
proval of inclusive language used in 
the English translation of the new Cat- 
echism of the Catholic Church. (RNS) 
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St. Andrew’s Hall breaks ground for new residence 


St. Andrew’s Hall, the Presbyterian 
theological college and residence 
associated with Vancouver School of 
Theology, on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, broke 
ground for a new facility on Novem- 
ber 25, 1994. 

The new complex will consist of 
three residential blocks, a commons 
block and a day-care centre. The resi- 
dential blocks will be named in honour 
of John and Kay Ross, William and 
Margaret Walker, and Harry and 
Helen Lennox. The commons block 
will be named in honour of Lewis and 
the late Frances McLean. The day-care 
centre will honour the late Annie 
Graham Hill, a generous benefactor of 
St. Andrew’s Hall. 

The expansion will add 30 three- 
bedroom townhouses, 49 one-bedroom 
apartments, 2 two-bedroom apart- 
ments, 12 quads, study rooms, lounges 
and a new boardroom. Ten per cent of 
the units will be wheelchair accessible 
and some units will be constructed to 
accommodate paraplegic and quadri- 
plegic students. The day-care centre 
will serve 25 children, with facilities 
adapted to children in wheelchairs. 
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The complex will cost $7.6 million 
to complete. A mortgage for $6.6 mil- 
lion has been arranged and the board 
of St. Andrew’s Hall has authorized a 
capital campaign for the remaining 
$1 million. The public phase of the 
campaign will be launched this spring, 
but already over $500,000 has been 
pledged. The university’s Alma Mater 
Society has pledged $225,000 to the 
building of the day-care centre. 

At the ground-breaking, Dean 
Brian Fraser spoke of the importance 
of a safe and stimulating residential 
community on the university campus. 
“St. Andrew’s Hall,” he said, “enjoys 
an excellent reputation throughout the 
university community for the security, 
guidance and support” it provides to 
students. 

According to Charles Burns, con- 
vener of the board of St. Andrew’s 
Hall, the complex will eventually gen- 
erate revenue to allow the hall to serve 
the university better, contribute a fairer 
share to the work of Vancouver 
School of Theology, and allow St. 
Andrew’s to develop programs of non- 
degree education for the church. 


Helen Pigott, administrator (far left) and Brian Fraser, dean (second from left), join (from 
left to right) Helen and Harry Lennox, Margaret and William Walker, and John and Kay 
Ross at the ground-breaking ceremony for the expansion to St. Andrew’s Hall. 
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Apartheid foe Johan Heyns 
murdered 
The murder of Rev. Johan Heyns, for- 
mer Moderator of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa and prominent 
advocate of racial reconciliation, could 
move the generally conservative 
church in a more liberal direction, ac- 
cording to South African observers. “It 
will not ... divide but, if anything, it 
will unite members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church,” predicted Bernard 
Spong, communications director of the 
South African Council of Churches. 
The November 5 murder of Heyns 
— shot in the back of his head by rifle 


Theological School lays off all staff 
The Centre for Christian Studies in 
Toronto, a theological school of the 
Anglican and United churches, is laying 
off all 17 members of its staff as a result 
of continuing financial difficulties. 

The centre will re-hire some staff to 
fill eight positions, five of which will 
be academic and administrative, and 
three of which will be secretarial. 

The centre has been running 
deficits for many years. This year’s 
deficit was projected at $340,000, and 
next year’s is pegged at $200,000. 


fire as he played cards with his grand- 
children — is widely believed to have 
been carried out by white right-wing 
extremists seeking to intimidate other 
church members who favour a more 
liberal direction. But Spong said the 
shooting is as likely to cause fence-sit- 
ters in the church to side with those 
like Heyns who want the church to 
continue its movement toward reform. 
“If they [Heyns’s murderers] think 
they’re going to scare us away from 
democracy, don’t they realize they’re 
far too late?” said Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu, who won the Nobel 
Peace Prize for his efforts to end 
apartheid. 

Heyns, 66, had fought the all-white 
denomination’s staunch support for 


Rey. Trudy Lebans, principal of the 
centre, explained that the school re- 
ceives no funding from the Anglican 
Church nor does it get public money. 
“Because we are not recognized as a 
theological institution, it is hard to re- 
tain a profile in the Anglican Church,” 
she said, even though, on average, 
about 40 per cent of the centre’s stu- 
dents are Anglican. “Basically, the 
only support we receive is from the 
United Church. We spend a lot of our 
time fund raising,” she added. 
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South Africa’s apartheid system. His 
church was suspended from the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches in 
1982 because of its support for racial 
separation. In 1990, the church’s gener- 
al synod, with Heyns as Moderator, 
adopted a statement declaring apartheid 
a sin and began repairing its relations 
with the ecumenical community. 

Heyns was well-known in political 
circles and was a friend to both P. W. 
Botha and F. W. De Klerk, the two im- 
mediate past-presidents of South 
Africa. Nelson Mandela, the current 
president, said Heyns’s “untimely 
death” was “a loss to the South 
African nation as a whole, black and 
white.” (The Christian Century; Rec 
News Exchange) 


The centre prepares and supports 
students in educational, pastoral and 
social justice ministries. It provides lay 
vocational and diaconal ministry 
preparations and continuing studies. 

Lebans also added that the school is 
seeking to protect its students as much 
as possible from the effects of the 
changes. “We still hope to provide 
quality programs,” she said. “When 
we can’t say we are providing quality 
any more, then we won’t keep going.” 
(Anglican Journal) 


RCN observes 25 years 

of women in office 

Without much fanfare, the Reformed 
Churches in the Netherlands (RCN) 
recently observed the 25th anniversary 
of a far-reaching decision. On Novem- 
ber 28, 1969, the synod of the RCN 
officially opened all ecclesiastical of- 
fices to women. Shortly afterward, in 
January 1970, the denomination or- 
dained its first female pastor. 

The first copy of a book commem- 
orating the historic decision was pre- 
sented to Rev. Pieter Boomsma, 
president of the synod of the RCN, on 
November 22, 1994. (Kerkinformatie) 
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Attendance at Cuba's churches 
triples in three years 

Attendance at all of Cuba’s Protestant 
churches, including the Iglesia Presbi- 
teriana Reformada en Cuba, has tripled 
in the past three years, according to a 
Cuban church historian. 

Jacobo Guiribitey, professor of 
church history at Matanza Seminary, 
told a meeting of the World Associa- 
tion for Christian Communication in 
November that “this massive atten- 
dance by new members and former 


church members has changed in a cru- 
cial way the pastoral ministry and the 
life of the local parishes.” 

“Eighty per cent of former church 
members, who are now coming along 
with their families, have been brought 
back to the church,” said Guiribitey, 
who is also a lay preacher. “Because 
of the school system, many young 
people, on reaching adolescence, 
stopped coming to church and began 
taking part in the activities of the 
Communist Youth Federation which 
required full-time commitment. Now 
they are coming back [to church] with 
their children.” 


Pastors defy U.S. embargo of Cuba 
A freighter bound for Cuba left Mon- 
treal November 19 carrying 150 
tonnes of humanitarian aid collected 
by Pastors for Peace, a U.S.-based 
interdenominational organization 
which opposes the American govern- 
ment’s embargo of Cuba. The donated 
supplies were brought into Canada 
from the United States by a caravan of 
more than 100 Canadian and Amer- 
ican vehicles. 

Paul Gross, spokesperson for 
Ottawa-Cuba Connections — which 
also participated in the “Friendship- 


ment” caravan — said about 200 rep- 
resentatives of the caravan flew to 
Cuba on November 20 to visit the 
schools, hospitals and churches receiv- 
ing the supplies. 

Rev. Lucius Walker Jr., executive 
director of Pastors for Peace, said: 
“We don’t believe the U.S. govern- 
ment has the right to deny people food 
and medicine for political reasons.” 
The organization also believes the 
blockade “violates both God’s law and 
international law,” he added. 

Organizers say the United States 
Treasury Department has threatened 


The working rhythm in local 
parishes has also changed in recent 
years, according to Guiribitey. “Be- 
cause of the shortage of petrol and 
public transport, gatherings are mostly 
held on Sunday morning and can in- 
clude more than four hours of activi- 
fest: 

Guiribitey sees the large-scale re- 
turn of people to the church as proof 
that atheism in Cuba has produced a 
spiritual void. Many parents realize 
there are ethical and spiritual values 
which their families can learn only 
through biblical teaching in the com- 
munity of faith, he said. (EPS) 


Pastors for Peace with jail sentences of 
up to 10 years and fines totalling 
$1 million if they continue to defy the 
embargo. 

Previous caravans by Pastors for 
Peace were detained at the U.S. bor- 
der. In 1993, caravan members held a 
23-day hunger strike to protest the de- 
tention of a donated school bus des- 
tined for a church in Cuba. 

The U.S. embargo includes prohibi- 
tions on the sale of food and medicine 
to Cuba. Recently, the United Nations 
General Assembly voted 101-2 against 
the embargo. (The Catholic Register) 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


FOR AT LEAST 15 YEARS, the Presbytery of Westminster 
(B.C.) has held its September meeting at Cooke’s Church, Chilli- 
wack, including dinner which always features local corn on the 
cob. In order to work up an appetite, members of the presbytery 
begin the day with a golf tournament. Pictured in the back row, 
are: Bill Bell, Jack Bills, Brian Fraser, Glenn Inglis, Bruce 
McAndless-Davis and lan Victor. In the middle row, are: Amy 
Campbell, Jean Lawrence (moderator and the only non-minister 
in the tournament), Anna Bois and Paul Myers. Kneeling are 
Larry Jackson and Kevin Livingston. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Thedford, Ont., held a 
Thanksgiving project to raise money to provide corn for Rwanda 
through the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. The goal was 75 bags 
of corn. The result was double that — more than $950 raised 
and 158 bags of corn supplied. A few members of the church 
are shown with one of the bags. 


THE FENCE BEHIND St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, Ont., has 
been brought to life by a six-by-30-foot mural designed and 
painted by Corrine Garlick, a Grade 11 student at Strathroy Col- 
legiate and a member of St. Andrew’s. Scenes include the cre- 
ation, Moses in the bullrushes, Noah’s Ark, and other biblical 
representations and symbols. (Photo: London Free Press) 


THE CHURCH COMMUNITY in the area surrounding Rodney, 
Ont., including the congregations of the Knox, Kintyre; Knox, 
New Glasgow; and St. John’s, Rodney pastoral charge, present- 
ed The Journey of Love, a pageant depicting “twelve stations” 
along the journey of Mary and Joseph, leading to the birth of 
Jesus. Close to 2,000 people visited the stations — set up on 
the grounds of the local community centre — the weekend of 
Nov. 26. Groups of 10-20 enjoyed tours by lantern light, featur- 
ing volunteer actors and real animals. Refreshments were 
served in the community centre. Over $1,700 in free-will dona- 
tions was received and given to local food banks and “caring 
cupboards.” 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 


photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE of Knox Church, Ottawa, included three former 
ministers of the church who assisted Rev. Stephen Hayes, the current minister. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Rev. James S. S. Armour of the Church of St Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal, who was guest speaker for the weekend; Rev. Donald Collier, former 
‘minister of Knox; Rev. Stephen Hayes; Rev Malcolm McCuaig and Rev, Douglas Stew- 
art, former ministers of Knox. The anniversary dinner was held the previous evening in 
the Great Hall of the Museum of Civilization. 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION was held at Livingston Church, Baden, Ont., for new 
choir gowns, sanctuary doors, lights for the church’s burning bush window and two 
illuminated outdoor signs. The congregation also celebrated the official opening of 
Castle Kilbride, built by J. P. Livingston, the builder of the church, in 1804. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Wally Von Farra, Malcolm Maitland, Rev. W. M. Barber and Robert Schout. 


PICTURED are the members of the planning committee for the 17th reunion of the On- 
tario PYPS (1934-52) to be held at Knox College, Toronto, in April. As well as the usual 
program, this year’s reunion will include a tour of the college and of the Presbyterian 
Church Archives. From left to right, are: June and Roger Johns, Barbara Ann and Chris 
Hinde, Evelyn and Bruce Snider, Jeanne and Campbell Snider, Doris and Chris 
Williams. Missing from the photo is Helen Knott, registrar for the event. 
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A PLAQUE IN es 
of the ministers of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., for the “sec- 
ond 100 years” (1894-1994) was un- 
veiled at the church’s 200th anniversary 
service in September. Assisting in the 
unveiling were (left to right): Ann Gilles- 
pie, wife of the late Rev. Frank Gillespie, 
a former minister of St. Andrew’s; Agnes 
Sass, wife of the late Rev. Frederick 
Sass, also a former minister of the 
church; and Irene Ford, wife of the cur- 
rent minister, Rev. Gordon Ford. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Woodstock, Ont., celebrated its 
160th anniversary on Oct. 16. Many for- 
mer members of the congregation and 
the church choir returned for the celebra- 
tion. Pictured are: Rev. Andrew Brndjar, 
guest preacher; Rev. Jan Mcintyre (cen- 
tre) minister of Knox; and Ruth Hodgins, 
one of the soloists. 
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THE 1994 CONGREGATIONAL PICNIC of Caven Church, 
Bolton, and Nashville Church, Nashville, Ont., was held at Cedar 
Glen, a United Church conference centre. The congregations 
celebrated Earth Day by planting two trees. Seen helping with 
the planting are Marcel Champagnie (left), lan Thain and Justine 
Scott (right). 


ST. GILES CHURCH, St. Catharines, Ont., recently celebrated 
its 41st anniversary. Standing beside the church’s Anniversary 
Tree Banner are Rev. John Congram (left), guest speaker, and 
Rev. Tijs Theijsmeijer, minister of St. Giles. 


THE BOARD OF FLORA HOUSE, Winnipeg, held a dinner to 
honour Nancibelle Arnold and Ina Gross, who served on the 
board for more than 20 years. Both women are elders of St. 
John’s Church, Winnipeg, and belong to the Ellen Douglas Auxil- 
iary of the WMS. Pictured, left to right, are: Trevor Hayden, con- 
vener of the board; Ina Gross; Warren Whittaker, Flora House 
worker; Nancibelle Arnold; and past-convener Peter Jones. 
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REV. HARRY LENNOX, 97, preached and led in prayer at the 
annual Service of Remembrance held in Kerrisdale Church, 
Vancouver, last November. Lennox, who is minister emeritus of 
Kerrisdale, will celebrate the 70th anniversary of his ordination in 
May. He is pictured (second from left) with Rev. Richard Sand, 
Helen Lennox, Glenna Grant and former clerk of session John 
Grant. 


EIGHT CHOIR MEMBERS with more than 40 years of service 
each (370 in total) were honoured by the congregation of Mac- 
Nab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. In the front row (left to right) 
are: Jean Soutar, Mary McKay, Dorothy Allen and Marjolaine 
Richardson. In the back row are: Aubrey Falladown, Warren 
Currie, Gordon Kimmins and Beverley Potter. John Repchuck 
has served as director of music at MacNab for 29 years. 


A PIANO GIVEN in memory of Earl Rosborough by his wife, 
Jessie, was dedicated during the Thanksgiving service at St. 
Luke’s Church, Bathurst, N.B., Oct. 9. Pictured at the dedication 
are (from left): Ada Rosborough, stepmother of Earl; Joann 
Hetherington, sister of Earl; Eric MacMinn, clerk of session; 
Jessie Rosborough; and Rev. M. G. Fawcett. 
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A RODGERS ORGAN, given in memory of Alexander Davidson 
by his wife, Inez, was dedicated at St. Paul’s Church, Winches- 
ter, Ont., recently. Alexander Davidson was a faithful member, 
former clerk of session and Sunday school teacher at St. Paul's. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Dean Williams, convener of the organ 
committee; Rae Munroe, clerk of session; Inez Davidson; Rev. 
Heather Jones. 


CLARKSON ROAD CHURCH, Mississauga, Ont., was enlivened 
on Thanksgiving weekend by 95 enthusiastic PYPS members 
who took up residence at the church for Convention '94. 


ing a total of $2,300 in pledges. 
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ST. JAMES CHURCH, Chatham, Ont., held a “Live the Vision Expedition” walkathon on 
Sept. 25. Twenty-three adults, nine children and one Presbyterian dog participated, rais- 


THE PRESBYTERY OF PICKERING (Ont.) elected its first rul- 
ing elder as moderator last September. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Rev. Stephen Kendall, clerk of presbytery; Rev. Morley 
Mitchell, immediate past-moderator; Rev. Ralph Kendall, moder- 
ator from 1992-93; Charles Manahan of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Scarborough, the newly elected moderator; Rev. Everett Briard, 
moderator from 1991-92; and Rev. Harry Waite, founding mod- 
erator of the presbytery from 1990-91. 


PICTURED ARE the young people of the St. Stephen/St. 
George pastoral charge at their “Major Hallowe’en Blast” held 
Oct. 29 at St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B. 


A BASEBALL THEME was prominent at 
a retirement luncheon held for Rev. Ross 
Macdonald at Greenbriar Church, Brant- 
ford, Ont., last year. He is pictured re- 
ceiving a water-colour of the church from 
Janet Crook, clerk of session. 
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You Were ASKING? 


Should a Church's History Be 
an Open Book? 


| am a published historian/ 
biographer and genealogist who 
was asked to help write a book- 
let for the 150th anniversary of a 
church. When | requested to re- 
search the session minutes, | 
was told that in 1990 they were 
declared off-limits to historians 
and genealogists. As a result, 
records dating back to 1861 are 
unavailable to me. Session min- 
utes are an invaluable resource. 
What can be done to modify the 
policy of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada which gives 
full and absolute powers to the 
local session as to who is 
allowed to see the session 
minutes? 


Your experience is clearly frustrat- 
ing. I, too, am puzzled as to why, after 
being asked to write a history of a con- 
gregation, you have been denied access 
to the sources that would provide the 
necessary information! Nevertheless, 
under present church law, sessions do 
have “full and absolute powers” as to 
who is allowed to see the session min- 
utes since these records are their prop- 
erty in perpetuity. This is confirmed by 
the Declaratory Act of the General As- 
sembly adopted in 1991, which reads: 
“ _.. Minutes of session placed in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Archives may be examined and ex- 
cerpts produced upon the granting of 
permission in writing by the appropri- 
ate session” (A&P, 1991, p. 254). That 
same Assembly also approved an 
Archives Collection Mandate which 
notes: “Session minutes shall remain 
closed for a period of 50 years from the 
last date in the book. After such time, 
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these minutes will be on open access” 
(A&P, 1991, p. 255). 

I understand the phrase “on open 
access” to mean “open to the public.” 
This means session minutes bearing 
the last date of 1861 would be open for 
public inspection after 1911. It would 
mean that a minute book with a “last 
date” being 1944 would now be “on 
open access.” 

I suppose, however, that “open ac- 
cess” may not be as open as the words 
imply. Again, quoting from Appendix 
G in the Book of Forms and its origins 
at the 1991 General Assembly (A&P, 
1991, p. 255): “[Church] courts may 
request restrictions on access. Reasons 
for restrictions may be the nature of 
the records; i.e., the sensitivity or pri- 
vacy of the contents. Such restrictions 
would normally [emphasis mine] in- 
volve refusing public access for a 
specified period consistent with the 
specific type of record.” 

Perhaps a session will request re- 
strictions because the person seeking 
access has a reason that is objection- 
able. Twenty or 30 years ago, General 
Assembly cautioned congregations 
against making their records available 
to the Church of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormons). These folk are interested 
in genealogy because of their belief in 
a “baptism of the dead” for which they 
need access to past baptismal and 
membership records of congregations, 
often in exchange for free microfilming 
of such records. Such a procedure is an 
invasion of privacy and, in my view, 
offensive. In fairness to the Mormons, I 
should note that they now have a more 
restricted policy; that is, they will not 
“baptize” anyone who has died unless 
a member of the family requests it. 


Tony Plomp 


So, despite all of the above, can 
sessions declare all their records off- 
limits? On the one hand, Appendix G 
of the Book of Forms declares them to 
be “on open access” after 50 years 
from the last date in the book. On the 
other, these records still remain “the 
property in perpetuity” of session. So 
the question of how open these records 
are may well become a matter of inter- 
pretation best left to a possible future 
decision of Assembly. 

As I prepared this answer, it came 
to my attention that the Committee on 
History of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada may be in the process of 
preparing an overture to the General 
Assembly to change the wording un- 
der the “access and restrictions” sec- 
tion of Appendix G of the Book of 
Forms so that session minutes be or- 
dered closed for “50 years from the 
current date” and not, as stated, “for a 
period of 50 years from the last date in 
the book.” This may clarify things. But 
in the meantime, it would be my inter- 
pretation that sessions can, in fact, 
deny access to all their minutes, even 
those much older than “SO years from 
the current date.” Why they would is 
another matter. 

You ask what can be done to mod- 
ify this policy? Change in church law 
and regulations comes about through 
overtures to the General Assembly. I 
would suggest that you make your 
case to your local session or pres- 
bytery, seek their agreement to your 
point of view, and have them prepare 
an appropriate overture. It 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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BOOKS AND RESOURCES 


Feature Review 

The Isolated Jesus by R. Sheldon 
MacKenzie (CSS, 1994, $9.80). Re- 
viewed by Ian S. Wishart. 

Sheldon MacKenzie has done it 
again: another volume of devotional 
meditations for Lent. The Isolated 
Jesus is a series of seven meditations 
based on Mark’s Passion narrative 
(14:32-15:39). Step-by-step, we ob- 
serve our Lord as he walks to Geth- 
semane, to the council chamber, to the 
governor’s palace, to the hill called 
Golgotha. We do not walk with him, 
for MacKenzie’s theme is that Jesus 
was abandoned in his agony. Those 
who should have journeyed with him 
betrayed him and left him alone in his 
suffering. 

Along with the two earlier volumes 
from MacKenzie, The Passion Ac- 
cording to John and The Words He 
Spoke, this book has seven meditations 
for a three-hour Good Friday service, 
together with prayers and an order of 
service. 

Central to his theme is the verse 
“They all forsook him, and fled” 
(Mark 14:50). The first meditation re- 
counts how Jesus walked with his dis- 
ciples to the olive press in the orchard 
outside the city where he considered 
his course and committed himself to 
the will of his Father. When he turned 
to his friends, he found them asleep. 
Their indifference was the beginning 
of abandonment. Christians of later 
times hear the instruction to “Watch 
and pray” with the same indifference. 

The second meditation tells of the 
formal betrayal by Judas and the flight 
of the disciples. There were also the 
religious folk who denounced him for 
blasphemy and Peter who failed to 
stand by his master. Imperial Rome 
shared in the farce. Jesus was con- 
demned as a rebel king, but he was 
never a king of the kind Rome under- 
stood. 

The crucifixion is the topic for the 
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sixth meditation. MacKenzie com- 
ments on the restraint in the language 
of the passage. Without attempting to 
create sympathy, the mystery is ex- 
pounded: here, the purposes of God 
were being fulfilled. 

Finally, MacKenzie writes of the 
“darkness at noon,” the event which af- 
fected the whole universe. On the cross, 
Jesus knew the final abandonment. 

The book will provide quiet reading 
for anyone seeking a moment of medi- 
tation. It brings the Passion of our 
Lord before us clearly and draws some 
of the implications which this event 
must have for the life of the individual 
Christian. 


Sheldon MacKenzie is a retired professor, 
Presbyterian minister and contributing 
editor of the Record. lan Wishart is min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


The Burning Bush and a Few Acres 
of Snow edited by William Klempa 
(Oxford, 1994, $19.95). Reviewed by 
Tam Corbett. 

One does not have to be a historian 
to appreciate this collection of essays 
which attempts to explore and assess 
the Scottish Presbyterian contribution 
to Canadian life and culture. 

In his introductory essay, editor 
William Klempa states that while “tri- 
umphalistic denominational flagwav- 
ing” is distasteful, “it would be a 
mistake to underestimate the profound 
impact of Presbyterian ways of think- 
ing in both their positive and negative 
aspects on the social, political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual and cultural aspects 
of the Canadian nation.” 

The 12 essays which follow were 
selected from the 25 papers originally 
delivered at two symposia, one at The 
Presbyterian College in October 1988 
and the other at Knox College in May 
1989. 


I found the section on literature and 
music of particular interest. In the first 
essay, Joseph McLelland takes us on a 
romp through the writings of Ralph 
Connor, Stephen Leacock, Hugh 
MacLennan and Margaret Laurence 
and concludes that the Presbyterian 
contribution to our nation is a “pes- 
simism about humanity wedded to an 
optimism about God’s future.” Jack 
Robinson’s “Fleeing the Emptiness” 
follows with a serious exploration on 
the themes of “guilt, inadequacies and 
emptiness” in the novels of Margaret 
Laurence and Robertson Davies. In 
“Modernity Without Tears,” Barry 
Mack critiques the popularity of Ralph 
Connor’s mythic world in the first two 
decades of this century and its effects 
upon Canada’s entry into the 20th 
century. 

These literary mirrors of Calvinistic 
determinism, guilt and work ethic 
seem to illustrate best why Klempa 
thinks the Scottish Presbyterian her- 
itage is “a burden and a shame as well 
as a glory to be celebrated.” For all 
who seek to understand the ofttimes 
inscrutable Presbyterian psyche, I re- 
commend this section in particular. In 
a similar vein, the late N. Keith Clif- 
ford’s “The Contribution of Alexander 
MacMillan to Canadian Hymnody” 
helps us to understand the strengths 
and shortcomings of the present Book 
of Praise. 

The other sections on education, the 
state and theology will be equally 
illuminating to those with particular 
interest in those areas. 

Women will be delighted to find 
the last essay in this volume offers a 
rare look at the contribution of women 
to Presbyterian church history. “The 
Role of Women in the Preservation of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
1921-28” reveals how an advocate 
movement arose out of women’s con- 
cern to have a say in the administration 
of the church at this critical period and 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
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EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Join an upcoming tour and enjoy a 
unique experience. Our Tour Hosts will 
ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 
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CONSIDER MINISTRY 
AT “KNOX ’95” 


ji Saturday, February 11/95 — 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


a) 


.. If you are thinking about entering the ministry 
.. If you believe God may be calling you to minister 


.. f you want to know more about preparation for ministry at Knox College 


HERE’S A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
to listen, to learn, to ask the questions you need answered; to meet and talk with 
students, professors, graduates and others like yourself. 


For more information and how to register — phone, fax, write or visit: 
Rev. Stephen Farris at Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
Phone (416) 978-2787 Fax (416) 971-2133 
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offers a glimpse as to why it took so 
long for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada to ordain women to the elder- 
ship and the ministry. 

This book should be a welcome ad- 
dition to the minister’s study and the 
local church library. 


Tam Corbett is executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. 


Listening for God edited by Paula 
Carlson and Peter Hawkins (Augsburg 
Fortress, 1994, $12.50). Reviewed 
by Dorothy Henderson. 

Is it possible to listen for God in a 
doctor’s waiting room? in the suicide 
of a father? in the anorexia of a daugh- 
ter? Or, can one listen for God at the 
school dance, surrounded by “tepid 
Cokes and sweating potato chips”? Or 
in watching the slow, strangling death 
of a little deer in the Amazon? 

Listening for God is a collection of 
10 contemporary short stories and es- 
says by well-known writers such as 
Alice Walker, Frederick Buechner 
and Flannery O’Connor. Each story is 
accompanied by reflection questions 
and a brief biographical sketch of the 
author. 

The book challenges us to listen for 
God in the surprising and difficult mo- 
ments of life. But it also urges us to lis- 
ten for God in ordinary moments. It is 
an excellent study resource for an adult 
church group with literary interests. 


Dorothy Henderson is a curriculum devel- 
opment editor for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Beyond Golgotha by Margaret and 
Peter Horsfield (Brechin, 1993, $20). 
Available from the authors at PO Box 
1021, Station A, Nanaimo, B.C. VIR 
5Z2. Reviewed by Lorna Ball. 

Beyond Golgotha is more than a 
historical account of Jesus’ death and 
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resurrection. It explains what lies be- 
hind the Gospel stories in the Hebrew 
tradition and in the Christian faith. For 
example: “Perhaps one of the best 
known incidents of the betrayal of 
Jesus is Judas’s kiss ... This kiss has a 
clear precedent in the story of another 
betrayal (Joab’s kiss in II Samuel 
20:8-10). It is easy to see how Joab’s 
kiss of greeting before he kills Amasa 
can be related to Judas’s kiss. Details 
and incidents like this from the He- 
brew Scriptures filter continually into 
the stories of the Gospels.” 

The authors, a father and daughter 
team, emphasize “we are not biblical 
scholars, nor are we specialists in an- 
cient languages. All we can claim is a 
keen interest in biblical research and a 
love for biblical stories.” Beyond Gol- 
gotha began as a radio program on 
CBC’s Ideas. 

This is a book about our Christian 
faith and what we believe. It will help 
the reader relive the Lenten and Easter 
stories. 


Lorna Ball is a free-lance Christian educa- 
tor and member of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Peter Martyr Vermigli 1499-1562: 
Renaissance Man, Reformation 
Master by Mariano Di Gangi (Uni- 
versity Press of America, 1993). 
Reviewed by W. Stanford Reid. 
Peter Martyr Vermigli has not been 
a well-known, much discussed Protes- 
tant reformer of the 16th century. 
There have been some books written 
about him and his influence; but, gen- 
erally, in works covering the history of 
the Protestant Reformation, he has not 
been given anything like the prom- 
inence of Luther, Calvin, Knox, Cran- 
mer and others. Why this is so may be 
that he was an Italian, and Italy played 
no part in the Reformation. The pres- 
ent work, however, gives a study of 
_ Vermigli at a popular level which will 
enable the average reader to appreciate 
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him as a Renaissance scholar and an 
active Protestant reformer. 

The author, a former professor at 
Ontario Theological Seminary and 
minister of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, gives an interesting account 
of Vermigli’s life. Born in 1499 in 
Florence, he early entered an Augustin- 
ian abbey and then went on to other 
monasteries where he held the posi- 
tions of abbot or prior. But as a result 
of his theological studies and his work 
in biblical interpretation, he eventually 
found it necessary to flee from Italy. In 
1542, he fled to Strasburg where he 
worked with Martin Bucer and taught 
Old Testament at St. Thomas College. 
In 1547, he moved to England where 
he taught New Testament at Oxford. In 
1553, he returned to Strasburg for three 
years. Then he moved to Zurich where 
he worked with Bullinger as a lecturer 
until he died in 1562. 

The author spends considerable 
time on Vermigli’s development as a 
theologian. He shows that Vermigli 
was in agreement with the theology of 
other reformers such as Calvin and 
that he had considerable influence on 
the development of theology in Ger- 
many, England and Switzerland. This 
book will be interesting to anyone in- 
terested in the Reformation. Its 205 
pages are easy and enjoyable reading. 


W. Stanford Reid is a retired Presbyterian 
minister and professor of history who lives 
in Guelph, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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Thank You Lord! — A Gospel Cel- 
ebration by Ken Whiteley (Pyramid 
Records, 1994). Reviewed by Alex 
MacDonald. 

Rhythmically challenged Presby- 
terians who love singing choruses — 
although their genes will force them to 
clap on the first and third beats of the 
bar — will probably love the contents 
of this CD. It is produced by Ken 
Whiteley who has done good work in 
several musical genres — folk, blues, 
children’s songs, gospel. This time, he 
has collected the work of over 80 
singers and 22 musicians from the 
Toronto area. The 12 selections 
amount to over an hour of gospel 
music. 

The soloists, background singers, 
choirs and instrumentalists obviously 
love what they are doing and hope to 
spread their word through the music. 
Unfortunately, to one whose gig is 
theology, the words (when they can be . 
heard) are banal and repetitive. Per- 
haps I could sum it all up with: 
“Thank you, Lord, for standing beside 
me and making me and everything 
else all right.” (I will sue anyone who 
sets that to music!) 

And if you love jazz, which is one 
of the fountains at which gospel music 
has drunk deeply, you will be disap- 
pointed by the clichéd riffs played by 
the horns and the organ. 

Grade: C+. I 


Alex MacDonald is a retired Presbyterian 
minister and amateur musician with 
catholic interests. 
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ORBAY DECORATING 
COMPANY 

Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 

Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 

Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 

3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


MINISTER WANTED 

St. Mark’s (Don Mills), a church 
community of 240 families about to 
celebrate 40 years of worship and growth 
in Metropolitan Toronto, is seeking a 
creative, compassionate, progressive 
and experienced minister to challenge us 
to be Christ Alive in our community. 
Please send your profile to: Rev. Alan 
Stewart, St. Mark’s Church, 1 Greenland 
Road, North York, Ontario M3C 1N1. 


Calling Old Friends and Families 
of Cadmus-Nestleton 
Presbyterian Church. 

The congregation is celebrating 150 

years of service on September 17, 1995, 

at 2 p.m., with history and dinner 

following. Rev. Dr. Morley Mitchell, guest 
speaker. Contact: Secretary of 150th 

Committee, Mrs. W. Davison, 4043 Hwy. 

7A, Nestleton, Ont. LOB 1L0. (Any 

memorabilia accepted gladly.) 


One To Another 

Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


WRITER REQUIRED 

to write lessons for the three-year-old 
level of The Whole People of God. 
Biblical knowledge, recent involvement 
with and previous writing of material for 
this age group, and good computer skills 
necessary. Experience with The Whole 
People of God recommended. Send 
resumé and samples of relevant written 
work by February 28, 1995, to Joanne 
Greenhough, Wood Lake Books, 10162 
Newene Rad., Winfield, B.C. V4V 1R2. 


LAY THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATOR 
Available for consultation and/or position 
in central Ontario. Over 30 years 
experience designing and facilitating 
programs for adults and older youth. 
Completing a ThD thesis at Knox College 
on James Smart’s theology of lay 
ministry. Contact: Rev. Don Freeman, 
Box 150, Kleinburg, Ont. LOJ 1CO. Tel. 
(905) 893-2475. 
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February 1970 (25 years) 


New Homes for Biafrans 
Five happy young people arrived from 
tropical Biafra in time for a snowy 
Christmas in Canada, to pursue their 
education far from that land of hard- 
ship and suffering. 

Three of them settled in Winnipeg 
in the home of former missionary the 
Rev. Walter McLean. They are Grace 
Akpan, 21, her brother Victor, 10, and 
an aunt, Usen Akpan, 26. The children 
are the son and daughter of Mr. N. U. 
Akpan, head of Biafra’s civil service. 

In Toronto Effiong Okon, 11, and 
Atim Essien, 19, are living with for- 
mer missionary Murray Ross and his 
wife. Atim is a niece of Mr. Akpan, 
and Effiong’s father is in the Biafran 
army. 

All five were evacuated on a 
night relief flight and they spent 
a week in Lisbon buying winter 
clothes and arranging visas. 
They plan to continue their edu- 
cation, interrupted by two years 
of war. 


February 1920 (75 years) 


The Record’s rule is not to pub- 
lish original verse. That which 
comes is sometimes good, 
sometimes not so good, and as 
each one’s child is dear, it is not 
pleasant to disappoint any. 
Hence the general rule which 
hurts no feelings. 


February 1895 (100 years) 


The Preacher’s Prayers 
Avoid incoherency in prayer. 
Simplicity is not against order; 
the very reverse is the case.... 

I have heard prayers that had 
neither beginning, middle, nor 
end, that went backwards and 


Frou THE Past Record 


BOVRIL 


Bovril 
taken 


Pe 


forwards, up and down, mixing body 
and soul, earth and heaven, in hopeless 
confusion; and then, when the tone or 
some customary phrase seemed to 
give hope, not of a conclusion, but of a 
cessation, something seemed to be for- 
gotten or remembered, and the vessel 
which looked like it was getting over 
the bar was out at sea again. Oh, if that 
man only knew what grudge he is cre- 
ating in hearts below him, he would 
pray earnestly to be guided better to a 
becoming close. Therefore, aim at or- 
der and coherence, that you may know 
when you will be done, and that others 
may cherish the hope that you will be 
done. 


— Rev. John Ker 


The great “key 
food” that makes 
other foods more 
nourishing, 


ody-building 
‘ower of 
Bovril taken 


~N 


I ndependent scientifie experiments have 

conclusively proved that the Body-building 

‘ower of Booril is from 10 to 20 times 
the amount of Booril taken. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

ESLER, PAULINE, a deaconess of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada died 
December 8, 1994. 

Pauline Esler was a daughter of the 
manse, her father being Rev. Alexander 
Esler. Her brothers, Rev. R. McKay Esler 
and Rev. J. Reynolds Esler, also be- 
came ministers of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Pauline graduated from Ewart Col- 
lege in 1939. She assisted her father the 
last year of his ministry before his retire- 
ment from Robertson Memorial Church, 
Vancouver, In May 1940, she was ap- 
pointed deaconess of Knox Church, 
Toronto. She worked in various min- 
istries and with all ages within the con- 
gregation until her retirement in 
December 1983 after 43 years of devot- 
ed service. She ministered effectively 
during the changes of each decade and 
is remembered for her words of encour- 
agement and spiritual counsel. 

AITCHESON, HELEN, 80, WMS life mem- 
ber, Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., 
Sept. 19. 

BENNETT, MAVIS, 66, longtime member, 
Brownie leader, choir, Guild, Erskine, 
Ottawa, May 2. 

BRUCE, DAVID S., 85, former elder, 
Forbes, Grande Prairie; member, 
Dayspring, Edmonton, Dec. 4. 

COULTHARD, VIOLET, 78, WMS life 
member, Avonton Church, Avonton, 
Ont., Sept. 25. 

DEVER, MARGARET, 55, longtime mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que. 

GOULD, ANNE, longtime member, elder, 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont., Nov. 26. 

HOFFMAN, EVA, 94, longtime member, 
Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 3. 

HOLE, GEORGE FREDERICK, elder 34 
years, St. Andrew’s, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
Octinia: 

HOWSON, FRED, longtime member, 
faithful elder, former clerk of session, 
New St. James, London, Ont., Nov. 

HUGHES, JIM, 67, longtime member, 
Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 4. 

JORDAN, DALTON, 87, member, Avonton 
Church, Avonton, Ont., Nov. 24. 

KEYS, JAMES FULTON, longtime mem- 
ber, elder, First, Seaforth, Ont., Dec. 22. 
MacASKILL, JOHN A., elder, choir mem- 
ber, board of managers, Union, Mira 

Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S., Oct. 21. 

MacDONALD, HELEN C., longtime WMS 
member, children’s leader, poet, Union, 
Mira Ferry, Cape Breton, N.S., Oct. 17. 

MacKENZIE, JOHNSON FORBES, 81, 
longtime devoted elder, First, Stellarton, 
N.S., Oct. 30. 
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MARSHALL, ANNE, 84, longtime member, 
St. John’s, Medicine Hat, Alta., Nov. 8. 
McDERMOTT, ELVA, faithful active mem- 
ber, elder, roll clerk, former member 
board of managers and WMS, New St. 

James, London, Ont., Dec. 9. 

MICHAEL, HOPE, 86, member, St. John’s 
Medicine Hat., Alta., Dec. 1. 

RIDGEWELL, WILFRID, 71, longtime 
elder, Paulin Memorial, Windsor, Ont., 
Dec. 13. 

RITCHIE, JONATHAN, 24, member, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., Nov. 22. 

SAMPLE, EPHRIAM, longtime member, 
elder 14 years, St. Andrew’s, Richmond, 
Ont., Dec. 14. 

SMEATON, JEAN, 82, longtime faithful 
member, St. Andrew’s, Kamloops, B.C., 
Sept. 21. 

STRATHDEE, STEVEN, 21, member, 
Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., Aug. 7. 
THOMPSON, EDNA, 92, longtime active 
member, WMS, Erskine, Ottawa, Nov. 
23; mother of Rev. Reid Thompson, 

First, Pembroke, Ont. 


ORDINATIONS 
Papp, Rev. Maria, John Calvin Hungarian, 
Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 4. 
Pfeffer, Rev. Kathleen E. Hagey, Knox, 
Burlington, Ont., Nov. 27. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Fawcett, Rev. M.G., St. Luke’s, Bathurst, 
N.B., Aug. 9. 

Gaskin, Rev. Mark, Central, Brantford, 
Ont., Dec. 4. 

Lennox, Rev. Douglas E.W., Alvinston, 
Guthrie; Euphemia, Cameron; Napier, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Jan. 8. 

Papp, Rev. Maria, Hungarian, Welland; 
Crowland, Ont., Dec. 11. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 49. 

East River, N.S., pastoral charge 
(Springville, St. Paul's, Sunnybrae) and 
Caledonia. Dr. Paul Brown, RR 1, Tren- 
ton, N.S. BOK 1X0. 

Marine Drive Kirks, N.S. (St. James, 
Sherbrooke; Glenelg Church, Glenelg; 
St. Giles, Moser’s River). Rev. Terrance 
R. Trites, RR 4, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5C7. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 


Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1P 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French Riv- 
er. Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. KOB 1R0. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. 
JOB 2HO. 

Orleans, Grace. Dr. Floyd R. McPhee, 10 

Chesterton Dr., Nepean, Ont., K2E 5S9. 


The Synod of 
British Columbia 
and the B.C. Synodical 
of the WMS 


seek applications for two positions: 


1. Youth and Education Director 
2. Pastoral and Program Director 


Open to experienced ordained 
and diaconal ministers or those 
with similar qualifications. 


Job descriptions from: 
Rev. lan Victor 
2893 Marine Drive 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V 1M1 
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Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Patricia Van 
Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Aurora, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Jean 
Armstrong, 32 Mosley St., Aurora, Ont. 
L4G 1G9. 

Barrie, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James Sitler, 
RR 8, Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2T0. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. John 
Blue, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, Ont. 
P4N 6T6. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s. Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1E 1P4. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W., Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1ZO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W., Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. 
Rev. Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., 
Thornhill, Ont. L4U 1G5. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 
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Toronto, Chinese. Dr. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto (Don Mills), St. Mark’s. Rev. Alan 
Stewart, 1 Greenland Rd., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1N1. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 271. 

Whitby, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen Farris, 
209 Cochrane St., Whitby, Ont. 
LIN 5H9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2T0. 

Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. 
Stephen Lindsay, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant. Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 12 Burdock Blvd., Brantford, 
Ont. N3R 6B6. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1Bo. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s; Port Dover, 
Knox. c/o Search Committee, Rev. John 
J. Hibbs, 29 Oak Ave., Vista Gardens, 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 421. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. 
L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. George Robertson, 7 King 
St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont. L8G 1G7. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Windsor, Knox (effective Sept. 1995). Rev. 
Wendy Paton, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis 
Currie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. 
ROM 2Co. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 8 
McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. ROE 1L0. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 

Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. Victor Kim, 
1009-15th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2R OS5. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5HB8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Sylvia Cleland, 2990 Plymouth Dr., 
North Vancouver, B.C. V7H 1C7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Ilona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Co-ordinator, Anishinabe Fellowship 
House, Winnipeg. Contact: Rev. lan Morri- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

M38C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Nicaragua, Aug. 13-Sept. 3. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $3,000. 

Malawi, July 1-22. Up to 10 people. Cost: 
$4,500. 

Middle East, June 25-July 16. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $4,000. 

Canada, camping, VBS, congregational 
programs in Winnipeg. 

Deadline for applications: March 30. Age: 
16-30, 18-30 international. Contact: Youth 
In Mission, 94 Calvin Chambers Rd., | 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1£7. Ph./Fax: 
905-889-1644. 


and B.C. Synodical of WMS 
Two positions available: Youth and Edu- 
cation Director and Pastoral and Pro- 
gram Director. Contact: Rev. lan Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V 1M1. 
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MEDITATION 


Winter Speculation 


Read: | Corinthians 15:35-58 and I John 3:1-3 


black and frigid. Our cottage-like 

living room is wood-fire warm 
and aglow with the soft light from a 
lamp on an old oak whiskey barrel that 
serves as an end table. Nearby, an 
over-stuffed couch has been trying to 
swallow me all evening to the tunes of 
Loreena McKennitt. 

Snoozing normally comes easy to 
such a setting. But not tonight. At 
least, not for me. Since the time of 
Descartes, it seems that quiet and cold 
nights near a cozy wood fire were 
made for speculation. And so, specula- 
tion enters the land of snooze in the 
person of my 3 1/2-year-old daughter, 
Chelsea. 

“Whatcha doin’, Daddy?” 

“Urmmmmph ... snort ... Whaaa!?”’ 

“T said ‘Whatcha doin’?’” 

Cough, snort, wheeze ... “Oh, 
mothly wakin’ up, I gueth.” I grope 
around for my false teeth which some- 
how have wound their way into the 
longhaired rug beside the couch. 
Chelsea wiggles up onto the couch and 
sits on my chest where her specula- 
tions will be impossible to ignore. 

“What happened to your teeth, 
Daddy?” 

“Some mean ol’ dentist pulled them 
out when I was 12.” 

“Why do dentists always pull out 
teeth?” 

“’Cause it makes them rich, I 
guess.” 

“Why do they want to be rich any- 
way?” 

“So they won’t die poor.” 

“When you die, what happens to 
your money?” 

“The people who bury you get it, I 
guess.” 


[ is February! The night is endless, 


“When they bury you, what hap- 
pens to your body?” 

“T guess it... yawn ... sort of soaks 
back into the dirt.” 

There is a long pause during which 
I almost succeed in drifting back to the 
land of snooze. The pause is then 
shattered with a timidly whispered 
question. 

“But, Daddy, if our body is all 
soaked back into the dirt, what is Jesus 
going to do?” 

Some questions from a three-year- 
old cut right to the quick. Struggling to 
free myself from the teeth of the over- 
stuffed couch, I sit up to try and ad- 
dress my little girl’s speculation. 

“What is Jesus going to do... ” 
about the resurrection? I have to admit 
I tend to be like the people Paul must 
have been writing to in Corinth. I don’t 
have much of a problem accepting that 
my soul is immortal, but the very idea 
of a raised body is a mind-bender. If 
my body is soaked back into the dust 
of creation upon my death, how can it 
be raised? If my body will be raised as 
it is when I die, oh, perish the thought. 
If I am bone honest with myself, my 
little girl’s question is my question, 
too. I can’t answer her. I can only ask 
her question with her. 

The Apostle Paul seems to have an 
answer for Chelsea and me. It is mys- 
tery predicated on what he considers to 
be fact: the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. He says: “Listen, I will tell you 
a mystery!) We will all be 
changed... ” (I Corinthians 15:51). 
Changed — from what is sown in the 
earth to a body chosen by God, from 
perishable to imperishable, from dis- 
honour to glory, from terrestrial to 
celestial, from physical to spiritual, 


David Webber 


from mortal to immortal. Whatever 
else bodily resurrection means, at the 
very least, it means unlimited transfor- 
mation, a new creation. 

I can’t tell this to Chelsea. It is so 
full of words and theology. For me, it 
raises as Many questions as it answers. 
On one level, this is good; but on an- 
other, the level of peering into one’s 
own grave, Chelsea and I need some- 
thing easier to cling to. John’s 
answer to our question is the one that 
speaks to us most. “Beloved, we are 
God’s children now; what we will be 
has not yet been revealed. What we do 
know is this: when he is revealed, we 
will be like him ... ” (I John 3:2). 

What is Jesus going to do about the 
resurrection? Whatever it is, however 
he does it, whenever he comes — you, 
Chelsea and I will be raised from the 
dead and we will share in his risen na- 
ture. We will finally and completely be 
Christlike. We will be a new creation 
with Jesus in the new creation of his 
completed kingdom. Old things will 
have passed away. Oh blessed faith, 
hope and love! 


Prayer: 

Lord Jesus Christ, grant that we 
may have faith — faith that is ground- 
ed in the blessed hope of your return 
and our resurrection; faith that issues 
forth in love for God, self and neigh- 
bour; faith that would identify us in 
this life as your sisters and brothers, 
forever children of God and his reign. 
Amen. It 


David Webber is minister of The Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church 
ministry in the Cariboo District of British 
Columbia. 
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The Highest 
Return from 
Our Charitable 
Gift Annuity 
Isnt the Date 


A Gift Annuity provides a guaranteed income during your lifetime 


and continues the church's mission in the years to come. 


Presbyterian Gift Annuities provide: 
¢ long-term support for the work of the church 


* an investment opportunity beginning at age 60 or beyond 
° a guaranteed income for as long as you live 
° tax benefits 


To receive detailed information, please complete and return this form. 


Name: Telephone: ( ) 
Address: 
Postal Code: 
Date of Birth: ii / | would like to consider a Giff Annuity for the amount of: 
day month year ($1,000 minimum) 


For information about a joint annuity, please fill in the following. 


Other Person’s Name: 


Date of Birth: / / Relationship to you: 


day month year 


Mail to: Stewardship of Accumulated Resources, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Phone: (519) 649-2695 
Ms, Hendy Andrews, Consultant, 342 Pond Mills Road, London, Ont. N5Z 3X5 Fax: (519) 649-5142 


“Bring inthe 


ee 


says Glen Davis 
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Knox, Waterdown: 
Practising What 
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Church 
The whole world is a theatre for the 
display of the divine goodness, wis- 
dom, justice and power, but the 
Church is the orchestra, as it were — 
the most conspicuous part of it. 

— John Calvin 


imitate Me 
I suggest we be as bold as the Apostle 
Paul and say “Imitate me!” Can you 
imagine yourself saying this to others? 
“Tmitate me. If you want to learn the 
Christian way of life, follow my ex- 
ample.” Why not? Instead of just look- 
ing for role models, and lamenting that 
there are so few, why not become role 
models? In fact, isn’t that what we’re 
called to be? In reality, we are already 
setting an example whether we know it 
or not, whether we like it or not. The 
question is whether it’s a good ex- 
ample or a bad one. People watch us to 
see if we are real, if we are who and 
what we say we are. People watch us 
to see if we are citizens of heaven or if 
we are enemies of the cross of Christ. 
People watch us to see if we affirm 
with our actions what we say with our 
lips, if we live on Monday what we 
believe on Sunday. 

— William Van Gelder 


Robbery 
Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies, 
in the final sense, a theft from those 
who hunger and are not fed, those who 
are cold and are not clothed. 

— Dwight David Eisenhower 


Evangelism 
In our moments of sanity ... we know 
that the issues of evangelism do not 
concern the health of the institutional 
church. The issue is rather ... the life 
of creation, the fabric of human com- 
munity ... 

— Walter Brueggemann 


Crazy? 
Aotearoa, New Zealand’s evangelical 
Challenge newspaper is running this 
ad: “Are you a little crazy? Hungry for 
despair and heartbreak? A full-time 
telecommunications operator? Able to 
manage a transport company? You 
could be the YOUTH PASTOR we 
are looking for.” 

— One World 


The Value of Heresy 

“A live heresy,” P. T. Forsyth once re- 
marked, “is better than a dead ortho- 
doxy.” 

There must, therefore, be a place 
within the church for “dangerous” 
ideas. This is the risk Protestantism 
must run in the name of devotion to 
the truth it is always stultifying. The 
compensating weight of heresy may be 
necessary from time to time to keep 
the listing ship of orthodoxy from 
foundering. If so, we can hazard the 
guess that God has a special kind of af- 
fection for heretics, and even that he 
raises them up to fulfil his purposes 
when his usual means have been ham- 
pered by human self-sufficiency. 

— Robert McAfee Brown 


Suffering 
One of the deepest sentimentalities of 
liberalism is the presumption that you 
can have children without having them 
suffer for their convictions. People get 
very upset by the idea that their chil- 
dren might have to suffer. Well, why 
in the hell are you having children? 
You want them to be Christians, don’t 
you? If they are going to be Christians, 
they are going to suffer. That is what 
life is about. Life is not about freedom. 
Freedom sucks. It has absolutely no 
place in the Christian life. Christians 
are called to faithfulness and obedi- 
ence so we can be free from the tyr- 
anny of those who would enslave us in 
the name of freedom. 

— Richard Hauerwas 


The Question of Jesus 
The question of Jesus has become an 
interesting question again. When you 
have ministers running around with 
briefcases and daytimers, the question 
of intimacy with Jesus is a very appro- 
priate question. Countless laypeople 
have said to me, “We want a spiritual 
leader.” I ask them what they mean by 
that, and they tell me very directly. 
They are tired of their minister talking 
only about the weather and sports. 
They are frustrated when the minister 
comes to visit you after you have been 
told you have cancer and spends 10 
minutes talking about how you are 
doing and then leaves. People want a 
minister who talks about God — who 
loves to talk about God. 

— William Willimon 


Generations Born After 1945 

What are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the American Protestant con- 
gregations that have been most 
effective in reaching the generations 
born after 1945? 

Denominational affiliation or theo- 
logical stance or real estate or location 
do not make the list. The four charac- 
teristics that are most likely to be 
shared by the congregations reaching 
large numbers of those generations 
are: (1) the pastor has a strong com- 
mitment to excellence; (2) the focus in 
ministry is not on the institutional 
agenda of the congregation or denom- 
ination, but rather on meaningful re- 
sponses to the contemporary religious 
needs of people born after 1945; 
(3) the leaders project high expecta- 
tions of people; and (4) membership is 
not viewed as a destination, but rather 
as a pilgrimage that leads one toward 
unreserved discipleship and a higher 
level of religious commitment. 

— Lyle Schaller 
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FROM THE EDITOR 
Volunteers or Recruits? 


John Congram 


Future leadership should not be left to chance 


you need a job done in the church, the worst possible 

thing to do is ask for volunteers. In most congregations, 
there are those who, out of a sense of guilt or generosity, 
will volunteer for almost anything. What do you do when 
people volunteer for tasks for which they are obviously un- 
suited? That’s right, you’re stuck. You asked for volunteers. 
You must take what you get. 

After many painful experiences of this nature, I finally 
learned. When I had a job to do, a far superior approach was 
to identify people with the skills and commitment and, then, 
recruit them for the task. 

In our third and final article commemorating the first 
150 years of Knox College, Art Van Seters hints at the same 
thing when it comes to finding ministers for our church. He 
urges congregations and presbyteries to become more active 
in recruiting candidates rather than relying on volunteers. 
Dreaming of what theological education might look like in 
2020, he writes: “The old tradition of individuals ‘offering 
themselves’ to become students died out at the end of the 
20th century. Now the church goes out and finds can- 
didates.” 

Part of the conflict dnd pain in the church today may re- 
sult from relying on volunteers for the ministry. Once 
people volunteer for ministry, it becomes difficult to turn 
them down, even if they obviously do not have the skills 
and abilities for the task. As a result, many end up in the or- 
dained ministry who would serve both God and the church 
better by doing something else. 

So let’s stop asking for volunteers. Instead, let’s recruit 
the kind of people we need as ministers in the church today. 
This transition should not be difficult for Presbyterians. We 
believe ordination depends on a call to ministry which 
arises not so much out of some mystical experience but out 
of the dirt and dust of the real world. As evidence of this 
conviction, Presbyterians refuse to ordain people until they 
have somewhere to serve. Ordination can never be offered 
like an honorary degree or even an earned one. 

Looking back on my own experience, I can now see my 
own childhood minister did not leave the recruitment of 
ministers to chance. Using myself as an example, some 
could argue his criteria were flawed. But none could accuse 
him of not being proactive in the search for new recruits for 
the ministry. 


if t took many years for me to learn that, frequently, when 
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If you still follow me, the question then becomes, What 
kind of person should congregations and presbyteries enlist 
for ministry today? 

At a conference on clustering I attended last fall, Bishop 
John Smith, from the Episcopal Church in West Virginia, 
described the kind of people he tries to recruit for rural min- 
istry in his diocese. It struck me his list could be applied 
more widely than just to rural ministry. It included the fol- 
lowing characteristics. 

1. A lover of people. Too many ministers today, the bishop 
said, would rather hide in a room with their computer 
than be with people. 

. People honest with themselves and how they affect 
others. Bishop Smith looks for people willing to be ac- 
countable, to take failure and defeat without quitting. 

. The quality of being able to stick around awhile. Min- 
istry in the rural church, he said, only begins after three 
to five years. I suspect that applies elsewhere as well. 

. Team players. Clergy are notorious Lone Ranger types. 
Need we say more? 

. People who take mission seriously. 

. People who see life as an adventure. The bishop wants 
risk-takers who will enable the laity to be risk-takers in 
mission. 

. People who see the ordained and lay ministries as 
mutually dependent and important. The bishop recruits 
people who view the ordained as servants to the lay 
order who, in turn, find themselves on the front lines of 
mission. 

Taking the initiative to recruit future clergy along the 
lines advocated by the bishop could, in my opinion, allevi- 
ate some of our present pain and ensure a renewed church. 
The future church depends on the leadership you and I re- 
cruit today. Look around your own congregation. God may 
issue a Call to someone through you. 
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LETTERS 


Appreciation 

On behalf of the session of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Maple, Ontario, I write 
to extend our deep appreciation for 
the article on our congregation (Jan. 
Record). Our members feel very pos- 
itive about your fair coverage and priv- 
ileged to be given so much space in 
our national periodical. 

The session also wishes to thank you 
for featuring Arthur Bacher’s mosaic on 
the front cover of the same issue. 

Accept our thanks and be assured 
of our prayers and support. 

Issa Saliba, 
Maple, Ont. 


Missed Opportunity 

I was surprised and pleased by the art- 
icle about Arthur Bacher’s mosaic 
(Jan. Record). But by saying virtually 
nothing about the artist, you missed a 
golden opportunity. 

Until his retirement, Bacher worked 
as an employee in a small machine 
company in Maple. He did not make a 
large salary but he never complained. 
He relied on being treated fairly and 
never “fought” for his rights. 

Arthur is also an excellent wood 
worker and a very good cook. He is an 


accomplished gardener who knows 
how to have the best results from the 
smallest area without resorting to the 
application of excessive chemicals. 
And he is an accomplished ham radio 
operator. 

Seldom do we find an individual as 
well-rounded and balanced as Arthur 
Bacher. How would I know? I was the 
manager of the company where he 
worked. Managers frequently fail to 
recognize a person’s value if it does 
not relate to the performance on the 
job. But I say: if we had more Arthur 
Bachers around, the world would be a 
better place to live in. 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


No Need to Reinvent the Wheel 

In the third paragraph from the end of 
the editorial (Jan. Record), you raise 
the matter of joint service by session 
and board members on all committees 
reporting to “a kind of church coun- 
cil.” Our sister churches in the Re- 
formed tradition are governed by a 
consistory comprised of elected dea- 
cons (read, board members) and 
elders. It is through the consistory that 
all financial and spiritual matters are 


handled, except church discipline and 
pastoral care in special circumstances. 
There is no need to reinvent the 
wheel when others of the Reformed 
faith holding the Presbyterian form of 
government have been living with a 
viable variation for centuries. They are 
also those with whom we hold a com- 
mon confessional and ecclesiastical 
relationship. I dare to make this sug- 
gestion having served in ministry 
under both variations of church gov- 
ernment. 
Samuel M. Priestly Jr., 
Markham, Ont. 


Unrealistic 

I was saddened and very disappointed 
to read the unrealistic editorial “A 
Flexible System” (Jan. Record). 

It reminded me of Elisabeth Kiibler- 
Ross’s book On Death and Dying. Ap- 
parently, we now have reached the first 
stage: “denial and isolation.” 

Bruce Bokhout, 
North York, Ont. 


Muddied Waters 

I don’t know why you opened up the 
old baptism debate by printing Jim 
Taylor’s “Ouch!” (Jan. issue). The 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing and should not exceed 200 words. 
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does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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LETTERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


problem with equating circumcision 
and baptism is that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples experienced both. It would seem 
to me that if they were one and the 
same, Jesus’ Jewish disciples would 
not have needed nor taught the need 
for baptism to their circumcised initi- 
ates (no more than the Presbyterian 
Church would teach the need for both 
infant and believers baptism). After 
Paul gives circumcision such a bad rap 
in his letter to the Romans, it seems 
unfortunate that some post-apostolic 
Christians muddied the waters of bap- 
tism by using it as a substitute for cir- 
cumcision on unsuspecting infants. 
Bob Moore, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Calls and the Housing Market 
I comment on “Buyer Beware” (Jan. 
issue). 

When the congregation contacts a 
minister about a call, it should be stated 
up front if there is no manse. The min- 
ister, if interested, will find out what 
the housing market is like and decide to 
rent or buy if he/she gets the call. 

The congregation must think care- 
fully before lending money for a down 
payment. Are congregations helping 
ministers with finances, or are they 
helping ministers get too deep into debt. 

When moving from a congregation 
where the minister owns a home, the 
minister should know what the house 
will bring on the market before activat- 
ing a profile. (You do not wait until 
you get a call and then cry that you 
can’t sell your house for what you paid 
for it.) 

The presbytery must see that these 
matters are dealt with in a businesslike 
manner. Emotions and finances do not 
mix. This sounds hard, but it is the 
only feasible way to go. 

Mary Wilton, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


On a Roller-coaster 
Reading the November issue caused 
my emotions to run the gamut from 
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MODERATOR GEORGE VAIS 
PRESENTS CHURCH'S 
CONFESSION TO THE 
ABORIGINAL PEOPLES 


hope and enthusiasm to pain, despair, 
recognition and back to hope. 

Hope and enthusiasm while reading 
the Moderator’s column, “On Stage.” 
Yes, this is the way we must go. We 
must change if we wish to attract 
others to our church and faith. 

Pain and despair when I read “Our 
Confession” to Canadian aboriginals. 
No, please, God. Not us, too. We, who 
are so quick to cast stones. How could 
our leaders let us down so? We trusted 
them. 

And, then, the article by James 
Marnoch — Lord, we didn’t mean any 
harm. We did our best. 

I had little sleep that night. What a 
monstrous sin. How can we live with 
ourselves? 

Morning brought some insight. I 
equated the situation to my own life. 
Ignorance is no excuse. I was a sinner. 
Still am, but trying to be better with 
God’s help. 

Finally, hope, that by confessing 
our sins to God and the aboriginal 
people, we will sink to our knees and 
ask for forgiveness. Hope, that because 
we know, through Jesus Christ, God is 
loving and forgiving, we will be able 
to forgive ourselves. 

Marjorie Wincott, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Confession or Apology 

So what was this “Confession” pre- 
sented to the leaders of First Nations 
by the Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 


Was it an apology? If so, why not 
call it what it is? 

Or was it, in fact, a confession? 
In which case, what in the world 
are church leaders doing confessing 
their (?) sins to other mortals? 

Robert Burr, 
Ottawa 


Not Edified 

I did not find edifying the spectacle of 
Moderator George Vais kneeling be- 
fore the aboriginal peoples, purported- 
ly to make amends for past misdeeds 
of the Presbyterian Church. I suspect 
the Native Peoples will hold this be- 
robed and resplendent figure in some 
contempt also. 

It might be worthwhile to review 
the positive aspects of the association 
of the church with the Indians of Can- 
ada. They were delivered from a stone- 
aged culture which was rife with 
superstitions, animism, spiritual terrors 
and curses related through the 
shamans. 

The church brought literacy and 
medicine. It preached against the en- 
slavement of women, establishing 
them as something more than mere 
chattels. The church preached against 
drunkenness with all its devastation in 
the aboriginal communities. It has 
preached against violence both inside 
and outside the villages. It has 
preached against the sexual abuse of 
young girls and the abuse of women. 

Contrary to what society believes, 
the church has tried to bring some har- 
mony to the relationship between the 
Native People and the environment. 
Up to the advent of western culture 
and the church, the harmony that exist- 
ed between the Native Peoples and the 
environment was of starvation in lean 
times and gluttony and wastefulness in 
times of plenty. 

Moderator, get up on your feet and 
remember you are a minister called to 
proclaim the Kingdom of God and the 
salvation brought through his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, and the Indians’ 
Lord, too. 

Eldon E. Lee, 
Prince George, B.C. 
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FRow THE MODERATOR 
Our Man in Havana 


appy New Year and have a 
nice holiday!” Someone said 
that to us on New Year’s Sun- 


day, seven days prior to our departure 
for Cuba. When we told people our 
first moderatorial trip out of the coun- 
try would be to Cuba, most would 
smile politely and say, “What a con- 
venient time to go to Cuba!” 

Believe it or not, we did not see the 
frequently advertised beautiful beaches 
of Cuba. But we did see dilapidated 
buildings. Most were empty, but many 
housed people. We walked the streets 
of Havana. We smelled the garbage in 
containers. We sensed the people’s 
dilemma. Both young and old watched 
and stared at us. Some begged; others 
sold items. Some looked sad; others 
seemed happy. 

By the end of each day, our eyes 
could not believe what we had seen, 
neither could our minds comprehend 
it. Fashionable districts were now de- 
serted. Once beautiful buildings, both 
private and public, turned into ruins. If 
someone had told me Havana had 
been bombed a few days before, I 
could have believed it. Faith and I are 
still shaking our heads in disbelief at 
what we saw and heard, what we 
smelled and felt, during our seven days 
in Cuba. 

At the Havana airport, the Modera- 
tor and the general secretary welcomed 
us with their families. They presented 
a schedule for the week. Before our 
departure for the hotel, in the midst of 
a busy airport as we sat in a minibus, 
the Moderator offered prayer, thanking 
God for this visit and asking God’s 
blessing on it. 

We began with an interesting visit 
at the Cuban Council of Churches. The 
same day, we had lunch with the Mod- 
erator, his family and other church rep- 
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resentatives in the Moderator’s modest 
apartment. (Some of the food was con- 
tributed by neighbours.) 

We met with all the members of the 
National Assembly Council and ex- 
plored with them possibilities for part- 
nership between Canadian and Cuban 
churches. 

We spent part of one day in a typ- 
ically Cuban home in the town of San 
Nicolas, a 75-kilometre drive from Ha- 


George Vais, with interpreter Joe Reed 
(right), addressing the 29th National 
Assembly of the Cuban church and 
presenting copies of Living Faith to 
President Isaac Jorge Oropesa (centre). 


vana. Talking with these people 
thrilled us as we sensed their love for 
Christ and his Church. (Again, some 
of the food that was served was con- 
tributed by neighbours and friends.) 

We visited First and Second 
churches in Havana, and two others in 
Guines and San Nicolas. In each case, 
pastors and other available members 
greeted us enthusiastically. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
we attended the 29th National Assem- 
bly of the Iglesia Presbiteriana Refor- 
mada en Cuba. What an experience to 
witness their joy, to feel their enthusi- 
asm and to sense their passion for their 
church. During the Assembly, we 
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spoke with many of their zealous pas- 
tors, dedicated elders (some of whom 
are licensed to preach), professionals 
who give their time and talents to the 
church and committed young people 
from the seminary as well as from lo- 
cal congregations. 

On Friday, I addressed the Assem- 
bly through my interpreter and good 
friend, Joe Reed, without whom we 
could not have managed. I brought 
greetings from our church and shared 
something of the current situation in 
Canada. I congratulated them on their 
rapid growth in recent years. (They 
even send missionaries to other coun- 
tries. One is David Villal6nga whom 
we support in Nicaragua. Some of us 
met him at General Assembly last 
June.) I also asked them to present The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada with a 
proposal for a partnership between our 
churches. 

Throughout our time in Cuba, we 
kept asking ourselves: “Do we have to 
wait for a persecution, or varying de- 
grees of harassment, to have such a vi- 
brant faith and passion for people in 
need of the Good News?” 

“Happy New Year!” Yes, the Igle- 
sia Presbiteriana Reformada en Cuba 
will have a blessed year, with more to 
come. And “Have a nice holiday!” 
While it was not a holiday for us, we 
thank God that International Ministries 
of our church made arrangements for 
us to visit Cuba. What a difference it 
would make to our church’s witness if 
every Presbyterian in Canada had a 
similar opportunity! 

We thank you for this rare privilege 
and we look forward to some kingdom 
building in Canada and in Cuba. 


Cloge Cae, 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 
The Importance of Strong Language 


First Sunday in Lent — March 5 
Deuteronomy 26:1-11; Psalm 91:1-2, 9-16; Romans 10:8b-13; Luke 4:1-13. 


ommon knowledge: Talk is 
cheap — it’s one thing infla- 
tion never touches. The lawyer 


warns: “A verbal promise isn’t worth 
the paper it’s printed on.” More than 
once, the preacher says: “It’s what you 
do that counts, not what you say.” 

But some words really do matter. A 
nervous couple stands before witness- 
es and says “I do.” Two words echo 
throughout a lifetime. A man stands up 
after a meal and says, “This is my 
body ... this is my blood.” A supper 
becomes a sacrament because of what 
someone says. Sometimes, it really 
does matter what you say. 

It matters, for example, that you say 
this: “A wandering Aramaean was my 
father; he went down into Egypt and 
lived there ... ” (Deuteronomy 26:5ff). 
Deuteronomy says that when you 
bring a gift to God, this is what you 
must say aloud. Can you say that? 
Would you? The Bible says it matters 
that you say it. 

Why? Why say it? At the simplest 
level, it’s just a way of giving informa- 
tion about where you come from spiri- 
tually. You come from Abraham 
himself, via Egypt and across the Red 
Sea. You are part of Israel and the 
whole story of salvation. But this is not 
just historical rambling. There is a 
deep sense in which Deuteronomy 
knows these words will change the one 
who speaks them. You become what 
you say — if the language is strong 
enough and you are brave enough to 
speak it. The strong language is for the 
sake of the present, your present. The 
words that fall from your lips help you 
believe. It takes strong language to 
build a strong faith. 

Surely this idea is what Paul had in 


mind when he told the Romans: “If 
you confess with your lips that Jesus is 
Lord and believe in your heart that 
God raised him from the dead, you 
will be saved” (10:9). Paul is the last 
one to say talk is cheap. Talk is at the 
heart of our salvation. “If you confess 
with your lips ...” 

Is it that simple? Just say it and 
you Il be saved? Paul touches on an 
important truth here. Our faith does 
not first come from our own convic- 
tions, our own conclusions. Faith 
comes first from the halting words 
someone else supplies. We try them 
on, we let them fall from our lips and, 
strangely, wonderfully, they become 
our words, our conviction and our 
faith. All faith begins with a sanctified 
hypocrisy where we say what we do 
not really believe. But when we speak 
the strong language often enough, 
maybe we begin to believe on our 
own. Yes, it really does matter what 
you say. 

Think for a moment about the 
things you say out loud. It is no acci- 
dent that reading Scripture aloud has a 
peculiar power. Try it and see the dif- 
ference from the indifferent skimming 
we pass off for Bible study. Scripture 
has a voice when your voice is used to 
read it. It is the same with standing up 
to say the creed out loud. The sound of 
our spoken words touches something 
in our hearts. Once again, something 
happens to us when we use the strong 
language of the faith. 

Where did we get the idea religion 
could be a private matter, like our 
weight, our age or our political lean- 
ings? Who persuaded us we don’t 
have to talk out loud about our faith? 
“My dear,” said the Presbyterian 
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groom to his new bride, “I love you so 
much I can barely keep from telling 
you.” How often we try to remain 
silent as a tribute to the depth of Chris- 
tian experience! No, says Paul. “If you 
confess with your lips ... ” 

Or, as the psalmist puts it: “You 
who live in the shelter of the Most 
High, who abide in the shadow of the 
Almighty, will say to the Lord, ‘My 
refuge and my fortress, my God, in 
whom I trust’” (91:1-2). Those who 
trust God will speak. Those who be- 
long to God talk out loud. People who 
pray are people who say. 

Now, perhaps, the story of the 
temptation of Jesus can make a little 
more sense (Luke 4:1-13). It was not 
just a battle of ideas or wills. It was a 
battle of words. We often think the 
temptation story to be a foregone con- 
clusion. (After all, Jesus is Jesus.) But 
we do better to consider it a war of 
words. It mattered what Jesus said. It 
was crucial that he used strong lan- 
guage to keep his head. You can be 
sure Jesus shouted the words of Scrip- 
ture in his own defence. 

Here we are in a world with its own 
temptations, a world filled with cheap 
language and easy talk. As Christians, 
we are gifted with strong language to 
use this season. Like few others these 
days, we may speak freely about death 
and life, forgiveness and new life. 
What powerful words are close to us 
(Romans 10:8)! We have the vocabu- 
lary of life in all its height and depth. 
Only one question remains: Do we 
have the voices? “If you confess with 
your lips...” I 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church 
in Winnipeg. 
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The Ultimate Intimacy 


Intimacy — often misunderstood, always elusive 


T he leadership team planning a 
youth gathering had met all 
weekend. Discussion had gone 
well. We had achieved a lot of agree- 
ment. Even more, we had learned to 
trust each other. 

By Sunday morning, though, I 
wasn’t feeling well. My head was 
stuffed up, my joints ached, and I 
couldn’t breathe. I had a cold. The 
others decided to go to church; I went 
to bed. 

That weekend, the men slept down- 
stairs, the women upstairs. Our hostess 
told me to go upstairs and use her bed 
while the rest were out. 

Two hours later, I was still there, 
groggy. Several of the women came 
in, chatting animatedly. 

“IT can’t wait to get out of these 
good clothes,” said one. 

“Me, too,” agreed another. 

“You know,” said a third, “we’ve 
achieved so much mutual respect for 
each other this weekend, we’re so com- 
fortable with each other, I almost feel I 
don’t need to have privacy to change.” 

I hope she didn’t take it as a sign of 
disrespect that I got up and left. She 
might have felt comfortable changing 
with a male present, but / didn’t. 

I recalled that incident many years 
later when a group of men started an 
intense discussion about intimacy. 

Between men and women, taking 
one’s clothes off implies intimacy. 
Clothes are protective; they create bar- 
riers between strangers. There has to be 
a considerable level of trust between 
men and women before they remove 
those barriers, before they risk expos- 
ing themselves without any pretences. 

And, of course, the ultimate intim- 
acy between men and women is sex. 
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Loving sex. When we let down all our 
defences. And not even our bodies be- 
come a barrier any more. 

But sex without love is not intim- 
acy. Because no one lets any barriers 
down. There’s no respect or trust in- 
volved. Neither person gets to know 
the other one better. 

Nor does merely taking off one’s 
clothes create intimacy. There’s noth- 
ing intimate about night-club perform- 
ers mechanically baring their bodies. 
There’s nothing intimate about some- 
one on the street ripping open a rain- 
coat to expose himself. And there’s 
nothing intimate about rape. The ulti- 
mate boundary, one’s own body, is 
violated. Unwillingly. By force. 

The most intimate moment I have 
ever known had nothing at all to do 
with sex. In the seconds after our son 
Stephen died, Joan and I, and our 
daughter Sharon, and our friend Grant 
Kerr, stood together in a wordless hug 
of misery. There were absolutely no 
boundaries between us. We knew ex- 
actly the loss each of us felt. We had 
no energy to have any boundaries. 
And in that moment, we came to know 
each other in ways that had never been 
possible before. 

The symbols of intimacy between 
men and women can’t simply be trans- 
lated into an all-male context. Intimacy 
among males doesn’t mean homo- 
sexual sex, for example. Or even 
nakedness. Male sports teams shower 
together, but that’s not intimacy. 

Intimacy is more than physical. 
Much more. My dental hygienist gets 
her face closer to mine than anyone 
but my wife. Her hair tickles my nose 
while she does things inside my mouth 
I don’t even want to think about. But 
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there’s nothing intimate about the en- 
counter. It’s straight business. 

But if the symbols of intimacy be- 
tween men and women can’t be trans- 
lated for men to men, the principle 
can. Intimacy happens when men feel 
confident enough of themselves, of 
each other, to remove the boundaries 
they put up between themselves. Men 
only do that with their best friends 
from whom they need hide nothing. 

The hardest thing for men to do is 
to share their pain. To admit they’re 
hurt, bleeding, crying. To tell their 
deepest stories. 

That’s what God did, I think. To 
put this crudely, God spilled God’s 
guts. All of the pain, the disappoint- 
ments, the unfortunate choices, the let- 
downs ... the whole story. The things 
that went right, and the things that 
went wrong. Even the ultimate 
heartache — watching a beloved son 
die in agony on a cross. It’s all there. 
And God trusted us with us. 

It’s hard to get any more intimate 
than that. 

Of all our relationships, the most 
intimate of all should be with God. 
There are, after all, no physical bound- 
aries to overcome. There are no mental 
boundaries, either — if we truly be- 
lieve what we say about God knowing 
even our inmost thoughts. 

Yet, I suspect “intimate” might be 
about the last word many people would 
apply to their relationship with God. 
Distant, perhaps. Strained. Difficult. 
Even awkward. But hardly intimate. 

And I wonder who put the barriers 
up. God? Or me? IN 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 


PULL COUNT 
Enough tinkering — Bring in the Bulldozer 


Glen Davis 


The church has restructured; maybe we needed reconstruction 


first owners, with few resources 

and only basic needs, built a 
square box which had two bedrooms 
and one large cooking, eating and liv- 
ing area. As the size and needs of the 
family grew, so did the house. They 
added a room here, a storage shed 
there, a two-storey wing at the back 
with a couple of extra bedrooms, and a 
large veranda across the front. At some 
point, they jacked up the house and put 
a foundation under it. The house grew 
like topsy, and looked it. 

I visited it after new owners moved 
in. They loved the location, but the 
house frustrated them. Relatively af- 
fluent, they wanted spacious bedrooms 
for their children and needed a large 
living area for entertaining. At first, 
they considered renovating. But they 
soon discovered their house was so 
completely incompatible with their 
needs, all they could do was tear it 
down and start over. 

They drew up plans to meet their 
needs. But an interesting thing hap- 
pened. After the house was bulldozed, 
as they stood on that empty lot looking 
down across the river and dreaming 
about their future, they suddenly envi- 
sioned a whole new design. The re- 
moval of the old building enabled them 
to envision a life-style fully in keeping 
with their values and hopes for the fu- 
ture. The old building had prevented 
them from dreaming of what might be. 

This story is a parable of today’s 
church. Our structures were built to 
meet the needs of a different day. Sus- 
pecting this, we’ve tried to get away 
with minor renovations. What we real- 
ly need is reconstruction. Let me offer 
some evidence. 


: once visited a strange house. The 
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New dynamics, which we will 
ignore to our peril, were at work at the 
1994 General Assembly. The General 
Assembly said, in clear and unmistak- 
able terms, that someone needs to take 
a hard look at the priorities of this de- 
nomination and begin to match our re- 
sources to those priorities. 

In rejecting several recommenda- 
tions from the Assembly Council 
about ways in which we might reduce 
expenses (e.g., hold biennial Assem- 
blies, reduce stipends of national staff 
and missionaries, etc.), the Assembly 


Do old structures prevent 
envisioning the new? 


indicated that piecemeal tinkering with 
financial problems and funding short- 
ages is not good enough. 

The report of the Live the Vision 
campaign stated unequivocally that the 
campaign (which will probably realize 
only 60 per cent of its $10-million 
goal) failed (a conclusion which some 
have challenged). Does that “failure” 
provide a lesson for our church? The 
Live the Vision report claimed it was 
largely a failure of asking. Given the 
opportunity, people would have re- 
sponded generously. Probably true. 
But the deeper question remains, Why 
did the leadership in the church not 
ask? Some say because of self-interest. 
A national capital funds campaign 
would mean Jess money to meet local 
needs, including the minister’s stipend. 

I believe something deeper is at 
work. The Live the Vision campaign 
assumed our church holds a widely 


shared view of what mission is. It as- 
sumed almost all Presbyterians in 
Canada would agree that erecting new 
church buildings in Canada and help- 
ing overseas partner churches with 
their capital projects are high priorities 
for spending our church’s money. I 
believe they are. But, more important, 
do most Presbyterians see these as 
primary expressions of mission? 

I no longer believe we have a con- 
sensus about mission. A few decades 
ago, almost everyone agreed our mis- 
sion included proclaiming the gospel in 
overseas countries, assisting partner 
churches to train leadership and build 
institutions and programs, building 
new churches in Canada, and providing 
ministry to people in rural, remote and 
inner-city communities. Our structures 
at the national level (even our restruc- 
tured structures), as well as the struc- 
tures at the synod and presbytery levels, 
reflect that assumption about mission. 

But people in the pew and on local 
congregational outreach committees 
often have a different answer about 
what mission is. Their priorities are on 
the local scene. These involve provid- 
ing pastoral care, feeding the poor, 
sheltering the abused and counselling 
the confused in their own commun- 
ities. They may think it important to 
send missionaries to overseas coun- 
tries, or to build churches in new sub- 
urbs, but those are lower priorities. 

Research by people like Loren 
Mead and Keith Russell of the Alban 
Institute, church planner Lyle Schaller 
and theologian Douglas Hall bears out 
this observation. These modern-day 
prophets have built up an overwhelm- 
ing array of evidence to show we are 
in the midst of a major shift in our 
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understanding of mission and in our 
status as an institution. The era of 
Christendom, when the church was a 
dominant force in society, is over. 

I am concerned that our structures, 
from the local congregation to the 
General Assembly, were built in order 
to support mission and ministry in the 
era of Christendom. If that era is over, 
and I believe it is, then it is time to de- 
velop structures at the local, regional 
and national levels that reflect the new 
paradigm beginning to take shape. 

But here is the rub. If a new struc- 
ture and program are to emerge, must 
we first clear away the debris of the 
old structure? 

Do the old programs and structures 
impose themselves upon our imagina- 
tion, preventing us from envisioning 
the new? Do we dare tear down the old 
before we know what the new will 
look like? Maybe we cannot imagine 
the new house until we have an empty 
lot. If so, we will need to bulldoze it or 
dismantle it piece by piece. This cre- 
ates anxiety for us all because it is a 
risky procedure. It means calling into 
question everything that is in order to 
imagine what might be. 

In terms of national structures, we 
should ask: Is a centralized national of- 
fice necessary in the future church? Do 
we need general secretaries and associ- 
ate secretaries with specific program 
responsibilities? Does the future 
church require international and na- 


tional mission to be carried out at the 
national level? Will the people of God 
in the future church require assistance 
from national staff for their ministries 
in evangelism, justice, stewardship or 
education? Will that church require a 
ministry referrals service? Will the fu- 
ture church need denominational wor- 
ship resources? Many other risky, 
threatening questions might be asked. 

All of these things may not come to 
pass. But all of the questions need to 
be asked about regional and congrega- 
tional as well as national structures. 

What steps should we take to pre- 
pare for God’s future? We will need to 
pay attention to our dreamers, our vi- 
sionaries, the ones to whom God has 
given prophetic insight. They can help 
us see what the future church might 
look like. We will listen carefully to 
the local communities of faith as they 
identify what they need from a nation- 
al structure that will serve their min- 
istry and mission. 

But lest we become a church that is 
limited to meeting its own local needs, 
we will also need to hear with a na- 
tional and international perspective. 

If the old wineskins are bursting 
under the burgeoning, fermenting, 
bubbling power of new wine, surely it 
is time to get some new wineskins. 
Then we will make a bold, prophetic 
decision to dismantle that which no 
longer serves the building up of the 
Kingdom of God. 

This may sound like a call for an- 
other restructuring. God forbid! It in- 
volves something more radical. I am 
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not talking about renovating, but about 
dismantling a structure intended for 
another era and another mission, then 
building one responsive to what God is 
doing in our time. Some things in the 
new structure may resemble the old. 
But the decision to include them will 
be because they are essential for the 
present church, not because they were 
necessary generations ago. 

Some will say by suggesting a 
course of action that could leave many 
or all of us unemployed, I am risking 
the wrath of my colleagues at church 
offices. [ don’t think so. I don’t know 
of any people in the church more com- 
mitted to seeking honestly and obedi- 
ently God’s future for our church, 
whatever that future may be, than 
those with whom I work every day. 
Self-interest is not the determining fac- 
tor when the issue is the future life and 
vitality of the church. 

Who will get the ball rolling? The 
Assembly Council of our church has 
been charged with the awesome task 
of “presenting a vision for the mission 
of a church that is continually renew- 
ing itself’ (A&P, 1992, p. 477). If it is 
to be true to that mandate and obedient 
to the movement of the Spirit among 
God’s people, it will set the wheels in 
motion that will lead us to be co- 
creators of the future with God. 

And some of those wheels might be 
on a bulldozer! IN. 


Glen Davis is general secretary of the Life 
and Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM Perer Phywbey U1 


My dear editor: 


One can hardly speak of the face- 
less impersonality of the multilayered 
megachurch that is our denomination. 
I mean, we are not likely to be com- 
pared to Power Corp., or Hollinger or 
General Foods. At best, we might be 
thought of as a small franchise op- 
eration — a “Guilt and Gumption 
Junction” coming soon to your neigh- 
bourhood strip mall! 

Indeed, sometimes I wonder if we 
compliment ourselves even in using 
such a modest metaphor. There are 
ample reasons to prefer the picture of a 
family business that once flourished 
mightily, only to fall victim, 70 years 
ago, to a leveraged buy-out. Some of 
the less prosperous outlets managed to 
prise themselves out of the merger, but 
the remaining members of the 
foundering family either sank into nos- 
talgia or tried to fool themselves into 
believing nothing had changed. As 
time went by, and it became undeni- 
able much had changed, the remaining 
family members grew more and more 
detached, despondent and, as a family, 
dysfunctional. 

Generally, when they were assem- 
bled at the annual stockholders meet- 
ing, they began to develop a distaste 
for ideas or debate on what could be 
done to revive what was left of the 
business. Having spent so much anger 
and emotion decrying the perverse 
tastes of a changing market, they had 
little stomach for confrontation or dis- 
agreement among themselves. They 
preferred, instead, either to dust off 
some old tried but-not-so-true pro- 
grams or to pick up some thirdhand 
strategies from the big corporations — 
strategies whose warranties had long 
since expired but which came cheap. It 
was more comforting simply to gather 
and greet distant cousins, to gossip and 
to complain about the boringness and 
waste of time of all the business bits. 
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In a way, they were right, because 
each individual franchise did pretty 
much as it wanted to do anyway. The 


managers were all trained at one of 


three company schools. Some of them 
still yearned for a career leading to a 
key to the executive washroom, not 
realizing, or choosing to ignore, the 
fact that the washrooms were shared 
with a local bus depot. Small alliances 
of friends and like-minded souls 
formed and reformed, more for solace 
than for change. The job security was 
good; but it depended upon keeping 
the customers of the local franchise 
happy, leaving each manager some- 
what isolated, preoccupied with min- 
utiae, and lonely. 

The customers themselves were 
strangely and stubbornly loyal. Some- 
times they fixated on past glories when 
the local outlet was crowded and they 
would flock there with other kiddies, 
each clutching a dime in sweaty palm 
as a contribution to the business. Even 
when the present meant a trip to a place 
with more memories than people, they 
would insist on “keeping it going” and 
invest two dollars in support. Others, 
either in respect for the quality that 
once was or in conviction that it was 
still there, though elusive, dusty and in 
need of attention, gave sacrificially and 
worked hard at finding meaning in their 
effort. However, every time head of- 
fices tried to float a new issue of stock, 


it was inevitably undersubscribed. 

Now I realize, dear Editor, this 
parable may be couched in terms and 
images distasteful to many. Let me 
conclude by running a modest propos- 
al swiftly by you that may be even 
more distasteful. 

In an age when corporate size and 
power transcends boundaries and 
squashes inefficiency, why not seek a 
true merger of all Presbyterian/Re- 
formed churches? Not a World Al- 
liance of Reformed churches but ONE 
Reformed Church! Would not morale 
rise, ideas and talent flow more freely, 
branches be trimmed or well-grafted? 
Imagine, every five to 10 years, one 
truly humongous General Assembly in 
Geneva, Edinburgh, Amsterdam, 
Louisville, Toronto, Seoul, Budapest 
... And being Moderator of such a 
gathering ... Well! National distinc- 
tiveness would not disappear, but we 
would-no longer be a stained and dog- 
eared card in a well-shuffled deck 
(probably the three of clubs). We 
would not only be playing in the big 
leagues, we would be a big league! 

It may boggle the mind, but we’re 
pretty boggled already. And small and 
inefficient ain’t working. 


Yours for ecclesiastical free trade, 
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You should have seen her 18 months ago 


She was 
malnourished, 
sick, with no 
chance for an 
education. 


Millions of children around 
the world grow up in 
wretched conditions. But they 
don’t have to live like this 
forever. The young girl in this 
photo has a World Vision 
Child Sponsor and is now 
happy and healthy. 


You can make a difference. 


Won't you sponsor a child 
too? For only $27 a month or 
less than 90¢ a day — you’ll 
give a child things like health 
care, an education and clean 
water. For more information 
or to start your sponsorship, 


call: 
1-800-268-1650. 


0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: CL) boy L girl living in: LJ Africa LJ Asia LJ Latin America 
CL) whoever needs my help the most. 
OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 


ah 
CANADA 


is a Christian humanitarian 
organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
40 years in more than 


C1 I will send my first monthly gift within 10 
days of receiving my child’s photo, or 
return it so someone else can help. 

C1 | have enclosed a cheque for $27. 

U) Please use my: LJ] Visa CL) MasterCard 
for my L] $27 each month U $ first gift 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY PROVINCE 


( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER BORAT 
SIGNATURE 
Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 2S4 1705904 


ee 
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r t began at a tea house high in the 
Nepal Himalayas when I was 
trekking through this majestic 
mountain region. Suddenly, I heard 
a Canadian accent. It came from 

_ the bearded man sitting at the next table. 

Gerry Kent hails from Cranbrook, 
British Columbia. A year before, he had 
moved to Kathmandu with his wife and 
five children to become director of the 
Engineering & Industrial Development 

Department (EIDD) of the United Mis- 

sion to Nepal (UMN). 

; Over tea — at 4,000 metres — I dis- 
covered the UMN’s raison d’étre is as 
conduit for dedicated Christian western- 
ers who help the Nepalese become more 
self-sufficient in the areas of health care, 
education, rural development and indus- 
trial development (especially appropri- 
ately sized hydroelectric projects). 

The engineer in me became interested. 
Two of the factories of which Gerry was 
a board director were having problems. 
“Here’s my card,” he said. “Why don’t 
you call me when you get back to Kath- 

~ mandu. I'll have you over to the house 
| for dinner. We can talk more then.” 

| Back in Kathmandu, I contacted Ger- 
ry. As promised, he invited me for dinner. 
Amid the chaotic traffic, howling dogs, 

_ polluted air, cows in the streets and Hindu 

shrines — in short, amid this decidedly 

un-Canadian, Third World city — I found 
the familiar oasis of a Canadian home. 

Gerry’s home was Canadian right 
down to his uninterrupted power supply. 
But this luxurious convenience is not 
provided by the state electric utility. A 
rechargeable battery unit backs up his 
home’s power supply, so he and his fam- 
ily don’t have to resort to sputtering can- 
dles when the nightly power black-outs 
blanket the city in darkness. 

After dinner, | retired to the living 
room with Gerry to learn more about the 
UMN, his involvement in it and the 
problem at the factory. 

Staffed by Nepalese and expatriates, 
the UMN is a missionary organization 
whose goal is to help Nepalese help 
themselves. Expatriate UMN workers, or 
“appointees,” initiate their postings 
through a sending body, usually a church 
organization. After a rigorous applica- 
tion process that usually takes over a 
year, appointees and their families are 
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Gerald and Lorna Kent with their five children pictured in Nepal: (left to right) lan, David, 
Stephen, Jennifer and Rachel. 


provided with cultural and language 
training to help them fit in once they be- 
gin their posting. 

Sponsored by the Life and Mission 
Agency of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Gerry’s route to the UMN fol- 
lowed that description. But why leave 
the comforts of Canada? He saw that a 
UMN posting would allow him to redir- 
ect his business skills and experience in 
line with his personal values. And, diffi- 
cult as it was to uproot from Canada, he 
hoped this five-year cultural immersion 
would enrich his family’s lives forever. 

The UMN is organized into depart- 
ments: Health Services, Education, Rural 
Development and, surprisingly, Engin- 
eering & Industrial Development 
(EIDD). Why surprising? Because in 
Nepal, this kind of technically demand- 
ing work would ordinarily be tackled un- 
der the aegis of government and banks. 
Missionary and non-governmental or- 
ganizations (NGO) normally steer clear. 


But not the UMN. Through EIDD, 
the UMN believes it has a special way of 
contributing. Its programs aim at reduc- 
ing the suffering from poverty by devel- 
oping infrastructure — hydroelectric 
projects, for example — and fostering 
industrial expertise in individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

Why hydropower? Because it lays a 
firm foundation for job creation. Without 
hydropower, it would be difficult for in- 
dustry to expand. With its many glacier- 
fed rivers, Nepal has enormous hydro- 
electric potential that could help lead the 
country out of poverty. 

As part of EIDD’s interest in hy- 
dropower, Nepal Hydro & Electric 
(NHE) and Butwal Engineering Works 
(BEW) exist to give technical trainees 
practical, on-the-job experience and to 
develop the capacity of Nepalese engin- 
eers, technicians and workers. 

Clearly, the UMN, as a not-for-profit 
shareholder, and other corporate share- 
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holders have different motives for invest- 
ing in companies like NHE and BEW. 
But neither can afford to finance a loser. 

When our after-dinner conversation 
proved to Gerry that I might be able to 
help, he suggested I visit the site. 

The 282-kilometre bus ride from 
Kathmandu south to Butwal — site of 
the factories — took much of the day. 
My small room in the UMN guest-house 
came equipped with mosquito netting, 
and a bathroom where the sink and 
shower both drained into the hole in the 
floor that doubled as a squat toilet. 

Next morning, under a bright and 
warm December sky, I toured the plant. 
Welders created tubular hydro poles 
from coil steel — designed so that each 
piece can be carried on a single porter’s 
back. They toiled under a simple roofed 
structure offering protection from the dry 
season’s sun and the wet season’s mon- 
soon rains. I watched as Scandinavian 
engineers and Nepalese machinists 
worked side by side. 

Throughout the morning, I conducted 
several interviews, trying to elicit differ- 
ent points of view of the problem. By 
lunchtime, I had more than a mouthful of 
information to chew on. 

After a traditional dahl bhat (lentil 
soup, rice and vegetables), | was shown 
one of the facility's few computers. The 
device sat idle because frequent power 
outages and inaccessibility to computer 
repair facilities make reliance on com- 
puters risky business. It was, however, 
loaded with a vintage release of Word- 
Perfect, so I sat down and got to work. 
An afternoon behind the desk at the of- 
fice ... in Nepal! 

Looking over my notes, I asked my- 
self what the real problem was. The fac- 
tory was losing money. Losses had to be 
stopped for this factory’s good work to 
continue. 

I identified four key problems that 
were likely causing the losses: underes- 
timating costs, using a faulty record- 
keeping system, incurring penalties for 
late projects and not using labour effi- 
ciently. Asking “Why?” to each of these 
problems yielded several levels of under- 
lying causes until I had a list of 15 solu- 
tions that, like falling dominoes, could 
untangle the problems. Soon, I complet- 
ed my report and delivered it to Gerry. 
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Machining on milling machine at NHE workshop. 


What next? Now that I had a better 
understanding of the situation at NHE 
and BEW, I realized I could help make a 
difference here. I considered offering to 
stay for a month to implement a couple 
of priority solutions. This would have 
meant a month of intrinsically rewarding 
but salary-free work in exchange for giv- 
ing up the rest of my travel plans. 

Next morning, Gerry approached me. 
Having read the report, he asked what I 
planned to do. 

For personal reasons — I had to be 
back in Toronto within a few weeks — I 
chose to continue with my travel plans 
through India. Perhaps I would return to 
Butwal another time. 

But the story does not end here. 

Meet Don Murray, a chartered ac- 
countant. After years with Reynolds Alu- 
minum Company of Canada, he now ran 
a consulting practice based in Toronto. 
Don heard about the troubles at NHE and 
BEW from his brother-in-law who was a 
UMN appointee working in Butwal. 

Aware that Don might be able to 
come to Butwal to help, Gerry Kent 
faxed a copy of my report to him, invit- 
ing him to take up the challenge and of- 
fering to pay for his flight. Don arrived 
in Butwal with a good sense of the prob- 
lem and years of experience turning 
around small manufacturers. 

I met Don one bitter winter afternoon 
in Toronto. He had just recovered from 
jet lag and a stomach bug he had picked 
up near the end of his one-month stint in 


Butwal. But he had enough energy to fill 
me in on the next chapter of the story. 

Don had redesigned an important 
record-keeping system. When the new 
system was laid out and ready to imple- 
ment, it was time to approach manage- 
ment to get approval. This meant 
preparing a report on the problems, solu- 
tions and action plan. Then, travelling on 
rough roads back to Kathmandu to pre- 
sent the report to the board of directors. 

Consulting work can be difficult 
enough even when the consultant is 
working within the context of his or her 
own culture. What made this project — 
and the report that had to be prepared — 
demand more sensitivity was that the 
people of this region are primarily Hin- 
du. As Hindus, they are influenced by 
the traditions of caste, even though caste 
doesn’t officially exist in Nepal. 

Caste is a human classification sys- 
tem that assigns different roles — priest, 
warrior, merchant, peasant — to the pop- 
ulation. Each caste has a rank relative to 
others, with the so-called “untouchables” 
at the bottom. A Hindu’s membership in 
a given caste is hereditary. Once a useful 
system to organize society, caste contin- 
ues to convey both status and stigma in 
modern Hindu society, even though 
members of a given caste do not neces- 
sarily practise the traditional roles that 
caste would have them play. 

Modern management has its own 
hierarchy, however. At NHE and BEW, 
with its caste-indifferent organization, 
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care had to be taken to give appropriate 
support to the modern system — where 
people of “higher” caste may report to 
others of “lower” caste — and to ensure 
no finger-pointing and laying blame. 

After careful editing, the report was 
ready to go. Don’s presentation to the 
board went well. They listened attentive- 
ly to his findings and strongly supported 
his action plan. 

Back in Butwal, Don got to work by 
beginning to implement the new design. 
At the end of his month in Butwal, he 
was acutely aware of these people’s 
hopes and disappointments. The depar- 
ture of other well-meaning “expert” 
westerners who had come to help had 
unintentionally left behind powerful 
vacuums. Don cobbled together a list of 
remaining tasks, promising to check up 
on the project’s progress by fax. Then 
he left. 


— SH 


“Price-wise, they can’t compete,” 
Don said. He described his visits to three 
other production facilities in the Butwal 
area. These were low-cost competitors 
to the UMN facilities. 

We speculated for awhile about the 
viability of a missionary presence out- 
side of its traditional scope. For NHE 
and BEW to compete successfully, they 
would have to reduce labour input. Yet 
to do so would be in strict violation of 
the corporate purpose of the companies. 
“The urgency there is not to make mon- 
ey but to fulfil their obligation to em- 
ploy, while not losing money,” Don said. 

Is it better to be aggressive by cutting 
the work-force now, thereby improving 
their likelihood of survival? Or, should 
UMN stick to its mission of providing 
more widespread employment and im- 
proving Nepalese self-sufficiency, and 
aim to break even? 

From this distance, all we could do 
was shrug our shoulders and hope things 
work out for our friends in Butwal. For 
us, these larger questions were unan- 
swerable. So I stuck with the smaller 
ones: “Don, how’s the project going ac- 
cording to the latest fax?” 

“Tm really pleased with their 


| progress.” IW 


Mark Franklin is an engineer living in Toronto. 
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Spring Renewal Day: April 22, 1995 


Grace Presbyterian Church 
Orleans, Ontario 


“Healing and Deliverance” 


The Workshop Leaders are Dr. Roy Matheson 
and Dr. David Sherbino, Professors 
at Ontario Theological Seminary. 


REGISTRATION & INFORMATION 
Phone: (613) 824-9260 Fax: (613) 824-2303 
Write to: The Renewal Fellowship 


Within The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
c/o 1220 Old Tenth Line Road, Orleans, ON K1E 3W7. 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Supertrontals 

e Fine Linens 

e Altar Ware 


Tours with 
Dr. Eric Beggs 


of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 —- L3V 6J6) 
May 28 — The Beauty of Ireland 
August 31 — Channel Islands 
November 18 — East Africa Cruise 
Arrangements by Horizon Holidays 
160 John Street, Toronto M5V 2X8 


e Plaques 
¢ Choir Gowns 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


Our 20th Anniversary, and we’ve 
only just begun! 


Our big family at New Horizons Tower is celebrating 
20 years of service to the community. New Horizons 
Tower is home to those who enjoy an atmosphere of 
warmth and love, while maintaining independence 
and privacy. Come and be a part of a family 
celebration. New Horizons Tower provides complete 
amenities. Ideally located at Dufferin subway station. 
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Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


Residence for A 
Senior Citizens ... Rew? HORIZ 2eNS 
1140 Bloor Street West, Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 TOWER 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


YIM is planning exciting group trips 
for the summer of 1995: 


Nicaragua: August 13 - September 3. Up 
to 8 people, including 2 leaders. Approx. 
cost including orientation — $3,000. 


Malawi: July 1-22. Up to 10 people, with 
possible room for leaders in training. Ap- 
prox. cost including orientation — $4,500. 


Middle East: June 25 - July 16. Up to 8 
people including 2 leaders. Approx. cost 
including orientation — $4,000. 


Canada: A team is needed to do 
camping, VBS and congregational 
programs in Winnipeg 


For all international trips, the deadline for 
applications is March 30, 1995, and the 
mandatory orientation will be June 23-25. 
Age limit is 18-30 for international trips, 
16-30 for Canadian projects. For applica- 
tion forms or more information, contact: 

Youth in Mission 

94 Calvin Chambers Road 

Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1E7 

Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


The Plea of the Recently Bereaved 


don’t want to stay home until the 

tears have stopped. But in the midst 

of pew after pew of unmoved faces, 
my grief does not belong. 

In the tidy order of worship, there 
seems no place for tears. 

I know this is not what Jesus would 
have wanted. His life was full of passion 
— love and anger and grief — and tears 
of sadness and joy were part of his life. 

It is hard to believe that God became 
fully human when dry-faced Christians 
don’t seem fully human themselves. 


—— 
NZ 

After the funeral and the flowers 
and the kind words of friends and 
strangers comes the emptiness 
which words cannot fill. 

God seems as silent as the 
house in which | sit, sur- 
rounded by memories, too 
painful to bear some 
days. 

And if I struggle out 
the door Sunday morning, 
don’t make me feel that 
God’s house is as empty of 
comfort as my own. 

Let me grieve among you. Let 
there be a place for my tears at the 
foot of the cross. Don’t let your own 
inability to face death keep me from the 
place where I can confront God with my 
pain. 

Don’t ask me how I am when my 
heart is broken. I'll either have to say 
nothing or mean nothing by what I say. 

Allow me space and silence, but 
don’t let me feel alone. 

If you don’t know what to say, don’t 
make conversation — just hug me, or do 
some small practical thing to let me 


know I am not alone in the world no 

matter how lonely I am at the moment. 
When I find the courage to laugh, 

don’t make me feel guilty about it. I 


haven't forgotten . ['m just trying 
to recapture what life was like before 
died. 


Ecclesiastes says there is a time for 
every matter under heaven, so don’t 
make a spectacle of me and my grief. 
Accept me and how I feel as part of the 
normal experience of God’s people. And 
make me feel part of the family of God 
at a time when my own family is broken 

and hurt. 

Allow me my anger at God. Don’t 
try to smooth it over or sweep it 
away with pious phrases. 

Don’t make my pain and my 
loss the result of God’s plan 

for my life. God can work 
good out of evil, I suppose, 

but the God I turn to for 
comfort prefers to work 
good by itself. Let God 
explain to me why this has 
happened, and don’t make 
your own excuses for God. 

Above all, allow me to grieve 
in my Own way and at my own 
pace. Don’t make me feel I should 
be over it by now, or disapprove of 
how I try to make sense of my loss, or 
make me conform to what the commun- 
ity thinks I should be doing. 

Be understanding and compassionate. 
When I say or do things that are a cry for 
help, I beg you to take some of my pain 
on your shoulders. 

And, please, let there be room for my 
tears in Christ’s church. IN 


Name withheld by request. 
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by John Congram 


ow many congregations do you 

know bring in chairs to accom- 

modate worshippers on Sunday 

morning? It happens at Knox 

Presbyterian Church in Water- 
down, Ontario. 

I asked Jeannie Wilson, a young 
mother, why she makes the effort to at- 
tend Knox each Sunday. Her reply 
points to the secret of Knox’s success. 
“It’s not an effort,” she said. “It’s a 
pleasure.” At Knox, the fun has been put 
back into religion. Or, as Len Scobie put 
it, “We’ve moved from stuffiness to 
openness.” 

That’s how most of the members of 
Knox Church feel about their congrega- 
tion these days. It may also account for 
why, although the community has been 
growing at only a two per cent rate, the 
congregation has grown at a rate of five 
to six per cent for the past five years. 

Chris Vais, minister of Knox for the 
past seven years, hopes that, by sharing 
their story with the rest of the church, 
people will realize it is possible for tradi- 
tional Presbyterian congregations to ex- 
perience spiritual and numerical growth. 
“You can be true to yourself and your 
own traditions,” Chris says, “and still 
grow.” Working with session members 
who are willing to devote time and effort 
to their ministry, Knox is proving it is 
possible. 

Bill Porterfield, retired operations 
manager with Bell Canada and clerk of 
session, believes it all starts with a min- 
ister who displays a friendly and ap- 
proachable style. “Chris,” he says, “has a 
way of gathering people around who will 
make things happen.” 

Bill Blain, 25 years a member and al- 
most that long an elder, concurs. ““While 


injecting new ideas,” he says, “Chris 


also has an appreciation for tradition.” 
By that, he means Chris, who grew up in 
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As Advertised 


a minister’s home, understands how con- 
gregations work and think. 

Chris agrees. Things happen in a con- 
gregation, he explains, that you wouldn’t 
put up with if you were in business or 
industry. Some things you just have to 
let go. 

But a minister can only do so much. 
Lorraine Hansen does not need to be 


convinced that one of the 
attractive features of the 
Knox congregation is that it 
really does live up to its slo- 
gan, “A congregation that 
cares.” Her teenage son, Jim, 
suffered permanent brain 
damage in a car accident. It 
left him confined to a wheel- 
chair. “The congregation,” 
Hansen enthuses, “totally 
adopted my son.” 

What happened in the 
wake of Jim’s accident re- 
flects a lot of the way things 
happen at Knox. In order to 
get Jim out of the house more 
often, the congregation estab- 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


lished a drop-in centre at the church on 
Tuesday afternoons. Now, 15 or 20 
others join him at the church each week 
for refreshments and fellowship. 

Part of the caring attitude of the con- 
gregation is reflected in plans the con- 
gregation has for new facilities. “Kids in 
our town,” Bill Blain explains, “attend a 
spanking-new high school. We shouldn’t 
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Left: Rev. Chris Vais 
(sitting), minister of Knox, 
with Bill Porterfield, 

clerk of session. 


Below: Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Waterdown, Ont. 
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expect them to come here where every- 
thing is out-of-date.” He proudly points 
to the fact that, when the new addition is 
completed in September, all the church 
school rooms will have computer outlets. 

“We can’t pretend we’re a church that 
really cares,” Bill Porterfield adds, 
“when we try to operate our Sunday 
morning nursery out of the kitchen.” For 
Porterfield, the more than $200,000 the 
congregation has raised in less than two 
years toward the $660,000 addition pro- 
vides evidence the congregation does 
care. And Norman Creen, one of the 
longest serving members and elders who 
was baptized at Knox, assures Porter- 
field that Presbyterians don’t really open 
their purses until the shovel goes into the 
ground. Partly as a result of the success 
of this campaign, the old attitude which 
dogged the congregation — “We’re a 
little church in a little community. Don’t 
expect much from us” — has pretty well 
disappeared. 

During his time at Knox, Chris Vais 
has observed the congregation become 
increasingly more open and welcoming 
to outsiders and newcomers. Part of this 
comes from Chris himself. Since coming 
to Knox, the order of worship has been 
revamped to make it more user-friendly. 
In May and June 1994, Chris led a study 
group in a local bookstore on Douglas 
Coupland’s book Life After God. 

When Jeannie and Gary Wilson 
moved to Waterdown five years ago, 
they decided to attend another church. 
But when they arrived for worship the 
first Sunday, they found the service al- 
ready underway. They went down the 
street to Knox. That Sunday, Chris was 
absent; but by Thursday, they had re- 
ceived a note from him saying he was 
sorry to have missed them and hoped 
they would return. As they left the ser- 
vice the following Sunday, Chris greeted 
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Sarah Knox 
balances 
her 

silver 
spoon, 
Logos 
program. 


them at the door with the words, “You 
wouldn’t happen to be Jeannie and Gary 
Wilson, would you?” That kind of con- 
cern and interest is backed up by a con- 
gregation where, Jeannie says, it is not 
unusual to receive a warm hug. 

The Saturday morning men’s break- 
fasts also play a part in fos- 
tering a new openness. 
Anyone in the community 
may attend the breakfast 
served by the men of Knox 
every Saturday morning. 
There is no program — 
simply breakfast and the 
opportunity for conversa- 
tion and fellowship. 

Following one break- 
fast, a server found himself 
in the local hardware store listening to a 
customer ask if the store now served 
breakfast because he could smell bacon. 
The member of Knox confessed he prob- 
ably was the source of the smell. He ex- 
plained what the church was doing and 
invited the man to attend. 

The enquirer lived 
alone. He accepted the invi- 
tation and arrived the next 
Saturday, newspaper in 
hand. After a few weeks, he 
abandoned his paper in 
favour of participating in 
the fellowship with the 
other men. 

At Knox, children and 
young people play an im- 
portant part. When a baby cries during 
worship, no longer do 40 pairs of eyes 
fix on the parents with the unspoken 
message “Get the kid out!” Instead, par- 
ents feel free to move in and out of the 
service as their children’s needs dictate. 

The Logos group for 20 teens oper- 
ates on Wednesdays from 5 to 8:15 p.m. 
Marc Clare, who finished teachers col- 


Jeannie Wilson 


Bill Blain 


lege last spring and began attending 
Knox after participating in a wedding 
Chris conducted, finds helping in the 
program exciting. After games and activ- 
ities, the young people eat together at 
their regular table groups. Their table 
parents talk to them about the ups and 
downs of their week, much as they 
would with their own children. After 
supper, they go to the sanctuary for 
singing and Bible study. 

Marc, who grew up in the Roman 
Catholic tradition, enjoys Knox. He is 
among people, he says, who made him 
feel welcome and “were not afraid to 
come up to me and talk to me.” 

Margaret Scobie also helps with the 
Logos program. She, too, finds it excit- 
ing, but sometimes scary as 
well. “Here I am a grand- 
mother,” she confides, 
“co-ordinating a youth pro- 
gram. It’s challenging but 
sometimes frightening.” 
But through the program, 
she says, young people 
make a dual discovery — 
God loves them and we 
care about them. 

Margaret finds she’s 
getting more involved in her faith. She 
recently led a small Bible study. What 
excited her about it was that people 
seemed free to say whatever they 
thought. “They didn’t worry about feel- 
ing stupid,” she says, “because I led it 

Te and we were all on the 
same level.” Margaret re- 
flects the new sense of 
freedom and excitement 
people feel at Knox these 
days. 

Len Scobie likes what 
he describes as “‘the village 
atmosphere in our church.” 
By that, he means, the con- 
gregation exudes a feeling 
of warmth and inclusive- 
ness. “But it wasn’t always like that,” 
Len adds. “At one time, if you weren’t 
Scottish, you felt you didn’t really 
belong.” 

Bill Porterfield says the congregation 
makes a conscious effort to plan events 
which will include everyone. If it’s a 
dinner, the price is kept low enough so 
no one is excluded. The goal of raising 
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more funds with higher ticket prices is 
sacrificed. “If you come to Knox,” he 
adds, “not only will you experience 
good worship but you will feel a part of 
the Christian family — never someone 
on the outside looking in.” 

The 1994 Christmas program illus- 
trates this. Under the direction of Alison 
Wilson, a high school drama and dance 
teacher, traditional and contemporary 
carols were interspersed between scenes 
from popular Christmas stories like 
Charlie Brown’s Christmas and The 
Grinch Who Stole Christmas. Young 
people read the Christmas story in dra- 
matic fashion from the King James Ver- 
sion. The blend of new and old, plus the 
age range of the participants, amazed a 
first-time visitor to Knox. 

Bill Porterfield finds it interesting 
that, lately, when he goes downtown, 
“people identify me more as a member 
of Knox than by anything else about 
me.” And he isn’t reluctant to preach the 
benefits of coming to Knox. When new 
neighbours move into his area, he in- 
vites them to attend Knox. 

He became comfortable in doing this 
when, four years ago, the session began 
delivering flyers in the community to in- 
vite people to their Christmas services. 
“I received such a positive response 
from people about this,” he says, “it 
made me comfortable in reaching out to 
other newcomers.” 

But the bottom line remains, Can the 
congregation live up to its own advertis- 
ing — are the hungry fed? do the lame 
begin to walk? Jeannie Wilson doesn’t 
use exactly that language when talking 
about what she experiences at Knox, but 
it adds up to the same thing. “I come to 
Knox for the sake of my children and 
because the sermons relate to our lives. 
They help our family relationships and 
assist me in my daily life.” Jeannie 
works at the Hamilton Detention Centre 
in the social work department. 

Mare Clare concurs. “What I experi- 
ence at Knox relates to my situation and 
life in a way that I can understand it and 
apply it.” 

Increasingly, in a dehumanizing and 
impersonal world, people in Water- 

down, Ontario, are discovering that 
Knox Church really does live up to its 
slogan, “A church that cares.” IN 
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know what to do? 


and most appropriate treatment agency. 


Call the Drug and Alcohol Registry of Treatment 
(DART) -- Ontario's toll-free treatment info-line. 
DART will help you guide someone to the nearest 


the treatment info-line 


1-800-565-8603 


DART is funded by the Ontario Substance Abuse Bureau of the Ministry of Health. 


“T have a drug and alcohol problem. 
Can you help me?” 


When a substance abuser turns to you for help, will you 
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EVERY HOME PLAN 


can keep your congregation 
in touch with the church-at-large 
and save you money. 
Call (416) 441-1111, ext. 308. 


BEAUTIFUL SOUTH AFRICA 


October 16 - November 5, 1995 


A fascinating itinerary. Join us. 
Rev. Clyde Wentzell, Host 
Avenue Travel Limited 
1541 Avenue Road, Suite 200 
Toronto, Ont. M5M 3X4. 

Tel. (416) 782-6711 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Join an upcoming tour and enjoy a 
unique experience. Our Tour Hosts will 
ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


EUROPE 


England ¢ France ¢ Belgium 
¢ Netherlands e Germany 
June 29 - July 15, 1995 
Germany ¢ Austria 
e Italy ¢ Switzerland 
September 17 - October 4, 1995 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway ° Sweden ¢ Denmark 
June 12 - 27, 1995 


CANADA 


Victoria ° Vancouver ¢ Lake Louise * Banff 
e Jasper * Edmonton ° Calgary 
August 7 - 20, 1995 
Ontario » New England ¢ New Brunswick 
° Nova Scotia ¢ P.E.I. * Quebec 
September 18 - October 5, 1995 
September 20 - October 7, 1995 


Rostad  *ake advantage of our early booking discounts 
Call us today for a free brochure! 


Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


Tours 


A WORLD of LX PERIENCE 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


eae ates sa naite 


BRITAIN 
England « Scotland Wales Ireland 
April 29 - May 18, 1995 
Hosted by David Rostad 
May 7 - 28, 1995 
Hosted by Ken Beattie 
August 9 - 25, 1995 
Hosted by Rev. J. Allan & Clarene Shantz 


England ¢ Scotland * Wales 
May 24 - June 8, 1995 
Hosted by Sheila Leggett 
June 15 - July 1, 1995 
Hosted by Rev. Roger & Lynda Ellis 
England « Ireland e Wales 


June 14 - 28, 1995 
Hosted by Rev. Karl & Barb English 


England « Scotland 
August 6 - 20, 1995 
Hosted by Dr. Alex & Joy Lawson 


n his latest book, The Uncommon Touch: An Investigation 

of Spiritual Healing, Tom Harpur claims that Christian 

churches have abdicated their traditional role in providing a 

ministry of healing through the laying on of hands. He says 
spiritual healing needs to be brought back into the mainstream 
of Christian practice where it belongs. He observes that “for 
the person with a religious commitment, ultimately healing 
comes from God.” More strongly, he concludes that “‘theologi- 
cally, healing is what God is all about.” 

Harpur points out how rituals of healing used to be com- 
monplace in the Early Church. In the Letter of James, the 
elders were called to pray over and anoint with oil people who 
were sick (5:13-16). 

According to Harpur, spiritual healing has only recently 
been relegated to the fringe of the established church, given 
over to charlatans and con artists instead of continuing to be a 
central part of the life of the Christian community. He would 
likely approve of our new Book of Common Worship which 
contains a service of “Anointing and the Laying on of Hands: 
A Rite for Wholeness and Healing.” 

But “healing” is a loaded word. While Harpur starts out 
well, his book is more useful for raising the issue of spiritual 
healing in the Church than for convincing the sceptical reader 
as to how it works. Unfortunately, he associates spiritual heal- 
ing and the laying on of hands with a variety of “energy-field” 
manipulations, ranging from therapeutic touch to the under- 
standing of ch’i found in traditional Chinese healing. It’s the 
kind of power which, supposedly, can be measured by experi- 
ments and can influence the electromagnetic fields which sur- 
round all living things. 

People who are prayed over seem to experience a strength- 
ening of their “aura,” as though prayer transfers energy from 
healthy people to those who are sick. The laying on of hands 
can rearrange auras, making the patient feel better. 
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Healing 
Hands 
ora 
Healing 
Community? 


by Peter Denton 


Harpur cites a number of interesting stories as evidence that 
such a power exists, paralleling it to some traditional views of 
ritual healing from non-western cultures. This kind of healing 
crosses cultural boundaries because it is a physical phenom- 
enon; only the explanation changes slightly from place to place. 

But whether it is related in terms of chakras, or of ch’i, or 
electromagnetic field manipulation, none seems to encompass 
a Christian view of healing. I think Harpur has missed the point 
his book sets out to make. 

He is right to criticize the mechanical model which domin- 
ates health care in which people are treated as machines with 
broken parts. He is also right to say that healing involves more 
than fixing broken parts, that there are social and spiritual di- 
mensions to our lives which need to be included in the treat- 
ment of illness. But the answer is not for Christians to develop 
a science of energy fields. It is hard to see what could be “spir- 
itual” about something which seems, in practice, to be just as 
mechanical an operation as any hip joint replacement. We need 
to treat illness in terms of the whole person and to make heal- 
ing into something which considers not just the body but the 
mind and the spirit as well. 

From a purely physical standpoint, all medicine is ultimate- 
ly a failure because death is inevitable. We need to understand 
how people can be healed spiritually, even if physically they 
are not. 

The Christian Church does need to bring a ministry of heal- 
ing back into the centre of its life. But it should be wary of pro- 
moting a kind of spiritual chiropractic where people go to a 
spiritual healer to have their auras bent back into shape. 

Being healed is directly related to what we mean by being 
sick. Few people would claim that all illness is physical and that 
the mind plays no part in either health or disease. Similarly, 
Christians believe that spiritual health is more important, in the 
long run, than physical health. Just as there are spiritual illnesses, 
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there must also be some kind of spiritual 
healing. By practising the kind of spiritual 
healing we find reflected in James and the 
Early Church, we could provide a power- 
ful witness to our society of the relevance 
and importance of the Christian Church 
as a healing community. 

IlIness, of all kinds, is something that 
happens to individuals. But when we are 
healed, it is often within some kind of 
community. We may get sick as individ- 
uals, but the healing process involves re- 
lationships which connect us to a larger 
community. This is why people feel bet- 
ter when they go home 
from the hospital, or why a 
visit from a friend com- 
forts someone who is 
grieving. 

Our society tends to fo- 
cus on the physical and 
mechanical side to healing. 
If something is broken, we 
get it fixed. If a part wears 
out, we expect the doctors 
to plug in a new one. If we 
are sick, we expect to get 
drugs which will make us better. But the 
more we learn about healing, the more 
we understand that healing involves the 
emotions, the mind and the spirit, as well 
as parts of the body. 

There are many illnesses in our society 
which new parts or better pills can’t cure. 
There is no pill for loneliness. There is no 
operation that can give you a friend. 

This is where the Christian community 
comes in. It offers the spiritual and emo- 
tional healing of being brought into rela- 
tionship with God, and into relationship 
with other Christians. It offers a place 
where people can feel they belong — ‘a 
place where everybody knows their 
names, where they can share their pain 
and their struggles and their victories, too. 

There are many people who feel like 
social outcasts, who feel they have no 
friends, who are lonely and isolated. If 
the church can offer a place where they 
can find what they need, they will beat a 
path to the door. 

But this is only one side of the coin. A 
Christian community is also a place 
where people can feel needed themselves. 

If the life of a congregation is direct- 
ed toward the worship of God and the 
service of other people, it is contagious. 
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There are 
many illnesses 
which new 
parts or 
better pills 
can't cure 


The person who comes in the door look- 
ing for friends finds himself befriending 
someone else. The person filled with 
grief finds herself comforting someone 
else who is grieving. In these kinds of re- 
lationships, both find healing. 

To everyone who passes by our door, 
we need to proclaim the simple truth of 
the healing and peace which we have 
found through our faith in Jesus Christ. If 
we would communicate the gospel in this 
way, we would bring many people, crip- 
pled by the illnesses of our time, walking 
and jumping into the presence of God. 

By reaching out in love 
and compassion to other 
people, we allow the Spirit 
of God to do God’s healing 
work both in our own lives 
and in the world where we 
are called to bear witness 
to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. This is the true sig- 
nificance of prayer and the 
laying on of hands. 

To be the object of the 
prayers of a group of 
Christians, or to receive the laying on of 
hands by the elders, is to be publicly and 
unconditionally made a part of God’s 
people and to feel the physical dem- 
onstration of God’s love and concern. 
The healing presence of God in these rit- 
uals might result in some kind of physi- 
cal healing, but it certainly promotes 
psychological and emotional healing, 
and the potential for a healing of the 
spirit is undeniable. 

Anyone who has witnessed people 
coming to terms with their own death, or 
the death of loved ones, knows that 
many of the miracles of healing we wit- 
ness are not physical. If Harpur could 
step back from the novelty of electro- 
magnetic field manipulations and ex- 
plore the experience of spiritual healing 
from a less material perspective, he 
would be closer to what James meant 
and to what people today are desperately 
trying to find. IN 


The Uncommon Touch: An Investigation of 
Spiritual Healing by Tom Harpur. McClelland 
& Stewart, 1994, $29.99. 


Peter Denton is a licentiate who is currently 
completing his PhD in Religion and the 
Social Sciences at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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She’s not welcome 


in many places. Her illness is so 
severe she constantly hears and sees 
things the rest of us don’t. She be- 
lieves her food is poisoned and that 
there are witches who follow her. 
When she screams at the voices to 
stop, all of Queen Street can hear her. 
She says the voices are dulled when 
she drinks, so she spends some of her 
money on beer. Because she is dually 
afflicted with mental illness and an 
addiction, she falls between the 
cracks a lot. She has been banned 
from many of the places she has 
rented. Every month involves a 
search for new housing. 

She has been welcome at Evangel 
Hall for many years. She tries hard to 
keep from yelling when she comes 
in. She struggles with her budgeting, 
taking a little bit of money every day. 
It’s never enough. We make sure she 
pays her rent, if she can find a place. 
We encourage her to visit the local 
clinic where she is treated with re- 
spect and compassion. Sometimes, 
we get a call from a hospital saying 
she gave them our number, and we 
go to visit her. Occasionally, we cook 
together. Occasionally, she screams 
out that she hates us and she’s going 
to have us arrested. But she’s always 
there the next day when we open the 
doors. I’m afraid one day she won’t 
be there any more. But until then, 
she’s welcome. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian ministry since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 363-3563 
fax (416) 363-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


Claudio Ghirardo 


Dunee of Truth or Pound of Flesh 


he visit of the anniversary preach- 

er at church a few Sundays ago 

abruptly threw the motor of my 

memory into reverse. The wheels 

whirred backwards over the years, 
25 or more, I reckon, to a memorable 
Sunday evening in the historic St. Paul’s 
Church in Hamilton, Ontario. At the 
time, I was serving as minister at Ryer- 
son United in that city. When we learned 
that the Presbyterians were bringing 
David Read of Madison Avenue Church, 
New York, to preach at a special pres- 
bytery service, my wife and I decided it 
was time for a gentle and harmless ven- 
ture in ecumenicity! We had known 
David Read during his remarkably effec- 
tive post-war ministry at Green Bank 
Church in Edinburgh. Later, I had shared 
a service with him when I was on the 
staff of St. Cuthbert’s and he was our 
guest preacher one morning. 

So, on one of those soft and sunny 
September evenings, when summer 
seems reluctant to take its leave, we 
made our way to the beautiful sanctuary 
of St. Paul’s at the heart of the city. And, 
there, as we sat amidst the glory of the 
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stained glass, a remarkable chapter of in- 
cidents began to unfold. 

The galleries and the side aisles at 
floor level were filled; but a considerable 
block of seats, front and centre, had been 
carefully reserved for the members of 
presbytery. However, when the pres- 
bytery eventually processed into the 
front pews, there still remained five or 
six rows of vacant pews in the centre 
area. 

Shortly after the service began, an un- 
kempt gentleman, obviously somewhat 
inebriated, tottered his weaving way up 
the aisle. After some considerable rat- 
tling and wrestling with the reluctant 
pew door, he succeeded in installing 
himself conspicuously in the dead centre 
of the vacant area of pews. There he sat 
quarantined, as it were, in solitary splen- 
dour. That was the first diversion. But 
there was more, much more, to come. 

As the service proceeded, two gifted 
young ministers led an interesting, ex- 
perimental act of intercession, drawing 
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their prayer topics from the pages of the 
previous day’s newspaper. One of the 
liturgists read a brief news item, then the 
other offered a prayer appropriate to the 
situation. The first date-line, I recall 
clearly, was Prague. 

And so they swept on in their global 
prayer pilgrimage until they came to 
number four or five. This was the one 
that really “blew me out of the water”! 
Suddenly, one of the voices was saying 
“Ryerson United Church”! If ever I was 
awake in the pew, it was now! This was 
my ecclesiastical turf! What had I done 
which called for such concentrated Pres- 
byterian prayer? Well, it turned out to be 
a wedding announcement of a marriage I 
had recently performed. The worship 
leaders used it as an opportunity to pray 
for the newlyweds and for the institution 
of Christian marriage in general. With a 
sigh of relief and a slower pulse rate, I 
settled back in my pew! 

Ere long, it was sermon time. The 
distinguished guest preacher announced 
his topic as “Religion Without Wrap- 
pings.” By way of introduction, he made 
humorous reference to a recent personal 
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experience when he had struggled to 
strip the hermetically sealed wrappings 
from a pound of bacon. The sermon was 
only just nicely off the launching pad 
when a young person was taken with a 
seizure in the gallery. The preacher was 
obliged to pause and wait till she was as- 
sisted from the church. 

A few minutes later, when David 
Read had just moved into high gear once 
more, there was a further commotion as 
the loud, persistent wailing of a siren an- 
nounced the arrival of the ambulance at 
the church door. And to further discomfit 
the preacher, it was at this moment the 
inebriated gentleman decided to make 
his exit. His leave-taking could scarcely 
be described as unobtrusive. 

When the service concluded, we 
made our way toward the vestry with the 
intention of greeting the guest preacher. 
However, before we got there, we en- 
countered in the narrow passageway the 
young clergyman who had offered the 
intercessory prayer. We had never met, 
so I thought it was time to lighten the 
mood a little after the stress of such a 
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The sermon topic was 
“Religion Without 
Wrappings” 


series of surprises. I took his hand, 
looked directly into his boyish eyes, and 
said, with a deadly straight face: “I hap- 
pen to be the minister of Ryerson United 
Church and I am curious to know why 
you feel you have to pray publicly for 
the marriages which I perform?” In the 
sliver of time before he answered, one 
could see he was trying desperately to 
figure out whether I was mad or joking. 
In the end, with fine instinct, he guessed 
correctly and said, with the hint of a 
smile, “Well, I guess it is because you do 
them!” 

But the story is not quite finished, 
even yet. There is a wonderful tailpiece 
to all this which I did not hear until a day 


or two later. When I was on my Tuesday 
rounds in one of the city hospitals, I met 
another Presbyterian minister who was a 
friend of mine. He told me he had left 
with the young woman (one of his 
parishioners) who had taken ill at the 
service. As they were assisting her into 
the ambulance, the departing inebriate 
wobbled down the steps, across the lawn 
and accosted my friend with a view to 
floating a contribution toward a cup of 
coffee. As my friend searched his min- 
isterial pockets for an appropriate coin, 
the petitioner began to complain. “It’s 
too bad,” he said whiningly. “It’s just too 
bad. You go to church to hear a sermon 
and all you hear about is a pound of ba- 
con!” 

It seems to me, the story, with a slight 
squeeze, suggests the comforting moral 
that there are still, in this cold and calcu- 
lating world, those who prefer an ounce 
of truth to a pound of flesh — even 
when not quite sober! Iq 


Gardiner Skelly is a retired United Church 
minister who lives in St. Catharines, Ont. 
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New from Wood Lake Books... 


There’s Got 
to be More! 


Connecting Churches 


& Canadians 
by Reginald Bibby 


An exploration of the 
practical applications of 
the findings from the book 
Unknown Gods. 

This might be the book that 
helps churches survive into 
the next century. 


to 


otto 


ore? 
Connecting 


Churches & 


Fanadians 


Source APR 


5 1/2 x 8 1/2", 144 pages, softcover, Wood Lake Books 
551-048 - $16.95 


GST not included ¢ Shipping charges will apply 


10162 Newene Rd., 
Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 


a 


1-800-663-2775 


Office Hours: 8:00 am-4:30 pm Pacific Time 


ELS EARLY GHURGH 
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ention the word China and 
people immediately think of 
crowds. No matter what is hap- 
pening — morning rush hour, a natural 
disaster or democracy protests — there 
are thousands, if not millions, of people. 
We are told there are one billion people 
in China — one-fifth of the world’s pop- 
ulation. 

But for the young and growing 
church in China, the sheer numbers pre- 
sent a problem: how to train leaders and 
build buildings fast enough. 

Susan Raeburn-Cherradi, a Canadian 
working for Amity Foundation in Hong 
Kong, visited the churches in Anhui 
province in the spring of 1994. Anhui 
province is inland from Shanghai, about 
half-way between Beijing and Hong 
Kong. Of 58 million people in Anhui, an 
estimated 850,000 are Protestant Chris- 
tians and 150,000 are Roman Catholic. 

“T must admit it was the first time the 
number of Christians juxtaposed to the 
number of trained leaders — let alone 
ordained clergy — made me feel there is 
real uncertainty and, perhaps, even a 
threat to the stability of the church in 
China.” In a letter to Canada, Susan, 
who provides support for the Chinese 


Christians outside a rural church in China. 
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churches from Hong Kong, said she was 
worried about “a lack of an overall vi- 
sion or plan to meet the needs and guide 
the huge growth. “I felt that the church 
was on the brink of falling into a black 
hole of sectarianism and heresy.” 

Susan, and John Durfey from Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, were on the 1994 Easter 
Tour organized annually by the Amity 
Foundation to expose people to the 
Chinese church. Unlike Susan, John 
found inspiration in the huge numbers of 
people in the Chinese church. 

John compared the growth of the 
Chinese church to the Early Church in 
the book of Acts where the number of 
members increased daily. “This spring in 
China,” John wrote in his report, “I wit- 
nessed a rapidly growing church sup- 
ported by Christians showing the same 
dedication as the members of the Early 
Church. Time and time again, this paral- 
lel struck me as I was greeted at the 
doors of one church after another by 
crowds of active lay church workers.” 

But, as Susan noted, the number of 
leaders for this community is small. No 
new ministers were ordained from the 
1950s until 1992, the strictest era of the 
Communist regime. Since then, only 


three people from Anhui have been 
ordained. 

The expanding church is also strain- 
ing its physical facilities. Before the 
Communist revolution in 1949, there 
were 300 Protestant churches in Anhui. 
Now the 850,000 worshippers cram into 
219 reopened churches and 1,920 church 
meeting points. 

In the cities, the churches are more 
elaborate, but often more crowded than 
in the country. In Huaibei, 2,000 mem- 
bers worship in an old building on the 
edge of a former stone quarry. “In the 
provincial capital, Hefei,” John wrote, 
“we were actually concerned about the 
possible hazard to a congregation which 
lined every stair, balcony railing and 
alcove inside and outside the building.” 

The churches in the countryside are 
often very basic — concrete walls, ceil- 
ings open to a bamboo and corrugated 
metal roof, and narrow planks set in 
rows on concrete blocks for pews. 
“There was no apparent means of heat- 
ing the buildings in the winter, so large 
crowds are probably an advantage for 
winter warmth,” John joked. 

The Canadians came across a few 
surprisingly spacious churches in the 
country, particularly in the Chuzhon 
area. These buildings had been recently 
rebuilt by their congregations with 
assistance from the China Christian 
Council after extensive flood damage 
from the Huai River system in 1992. 

Once they were over the shock of 
seeing its sheer size, both John and 
Susan concluded that the Chinese church 
is aware of its problems and is seeking to 
find solutions. The church is desperately 
trying to shepherd the flock amidst 
impossible odds,” Susan said. “I have 
faith that God is guiding, loving and 
building up [the] church in Anhui’s 
countryside.” I 


ljeoma Ross is a free-lance writer living in 
Toronto. 
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entering-year class and the Knox faculty. A mood of anticipation 
pervades the warm August day. 
| “Let's begin today by exploring the primary questions congregations in our 
_ Presbytery of Cape Breton are facing,” says one presbuter. “Ministry,” she 
_ continues, “is evolving in new ways because our culture seems so far 
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removed from our Chris- 
tian heritage. Yet, there is 
a deep spiritual hunger.” 

“We find the same 
challenge in our Pres- 
bytery of Sarnia,” says an- 
other presbyter. “Our 
whole way of developing 
team ministry (ministers, 
diaconal ministers and lay 
leadership) is an exciting 
experience.” 

The year is AD 2020. 
Representatives from two 
presbyteries take part at 
the beginning of a new fall 
term at Knox College. 
Presbyters conduct a 
week-long workshop just 
before the beginning of 
classes. It started a few 
years ago as the college 
became increasingly aware 
that in preparing leader- 
ship for the church a new 
partnership had to be cre- 
ated. Faculty and students 
needed to be helped to 
clarify the profound issues 
facing the Presbyterian 
Church in a post-Christian 
culture. Presbyteries were invited to send 
representatives. They could help to 
ground the study of theology in relation 
to the secularism in Canadian society. 

Secularism has deprived churches of 
privileged status. Tax exemptions no 
longer exist for church property, though 
tax credits remain for charitable givings. 
(The government views these as neces- 
sary in light of the withdrawal of much 
of the social safety net.) Congregations 
provide many services once supported 
by government. In a dog-eat-dog kind of 
world, with less and less consensus 
about what is fair and right, competing 
claims have resulted in fragmentation. 
But a deep hunger for meaning remains. 

The pragmatic culture has figured out 
how to control its environment, com- 
municate over super-electronic highways 
and receive vast amounts of information 
about almost any subject; but it seems 
strangely unable to answer the “why” 
questions or to nurture the soul (not only 
of individuals but also of a nation). 
These are issues of mounting concern 
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to the lay members of 
the church as well as to 
ministers. 

The new class of stu- 
dents at Knox is a diverse 
group. More than half will 
leave after the one-year cer- 
tificate program. They have 
committed themselves to 
return to the workplace, to 
their homes or to continu- 
ing studies in some profes- 
sional program in the 
university. They desire an 
informed and reflective 
faith, a faith that can enable 
them to grapple with how 
the gospel calls them to live 
as a religious minority in 
the world and to care for 
creation. They also want to 
play a larger leadership role 
in the life of the church. 

A second segment of the 
class will stay for an addi- 
tional year, graduating with a Master in 
Christian Studies. 

The rest will become missionary-pas- 
tor-theologians with a three-year Master 
of Divinity degree. Most will not go out 
to individual pastorates but will work as 
team members with a cluster of congre- 
gations. Much of their ministry will be 
enabling laypeople to give effective 
leadership in local congregations and to 
extend the church’s diaconia (service) to 
the community. 

Knox College is adapting to its new 
reality. The college’s board of represen- 
tatives has been involved for several 
years in careful consultation with pres- 
byteries. Now, each year begins with this 
intensive week of study, prayer, worship 
and reflection. Church and college work 
together. Laity, diaconal ministers and 
clergy learn from each other. When the 
rest of the student body arrives in the 
first week of September, the retreat is ex- 
tended for three more days to reconsti- 
tute the whole community. 

Given the limited size of the faculty 


Courses are occasionally 
taught in a business centre 
or shopping mall 


and the importance of ecumenical educa- 
tion, the Knox curriculum is tied in 
closely with the Toronto School of 
Theology, now a consortium of 10 
schools with a relationship to the re- 
cently formed Inter-Faith Educational 
Centre. Classes can be taken Monday to 
Wednesday or Wednesday to Friday ac- 
cording to class offerings and student 
preference. Supervised field education in 
congregations or institutions also influ- 
ences the choice of option. On Wednes- 
days, everyone joins in a community 
worship service which augments the 
morning services on the other days. The 
Knox touring choir and a contemporary 
instrumental ensemble play a regular 
part in weekly worship. 

Next spring, there will be a special 
program appropriate to each group of 
students. M.Div. students will study a 
biblical language. Most of them now opt 
for Hebrew to foster a deeper involve- 
ment in Jewish-Christian dialogue. 
Those moving from second to third year 
take a two-week seminar to help them 
integrate theology and the practical ques- 
tions of living their faith. Those leaving 
the college at the end of their program 
engage in a workshop taught by a team 
of faculty and presbyters. This assists in 
the transition from the college commun- 
ity to the life of the church. 

That transition, in the case of diaconal 
and ordinand candidates, requires further 
immersion experiences in the various 
parts of the church where the students 
expect to serve. Local presbyteries nor- 
mally combine resources to conduct 
these experiences (about 15 days) and 
provide specific introduction to the local 
culture, the particular ways of being the 
church in that area and team ministry for 
mission. A member of the Knox faculty 
often participates. 

This outline sketches some of the ob- 
vious contours of the main curriculum in 
a school year. Behind it lie important 
new realities. For example, three signifi- 
cant centres assist Knox in its education- 
al task. The Centre for International 
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Studies (originally begun in the 1990s as 
the Centre for Asian Studies) focuses on 
how the college can best serve the signif- 
icant number of students coming from 
other countries and from a variety of 
Canadian Presbyterian ethnic congrega- 
tions. The Centre for Diaconia and Soci- 
ety helps the school explore diverse 
forms of service being called for in 
Canada and overseas. The Caven Li- 
brary and Centre for Gospel Communi- 
cations and Networking assists the 
college in establishing electronic link- 
ages in Canada and around the globe. 
Through it, Knox faculty are developing 
multimedia courses for use in congrega- 
tions or cluster groups across the church. 
In cases where communal learning 
groups under a certified tutor can be set 
up, some portion of a Knox accredited 
program can be taken. 

Additional off-campus engagement 
includes basic courses involving the in- 
terplay of Bible, theology, history, ethics 
and Christian discipleship. They are 
taught in congregations and, occasional- 
ly, in some secular work or business cen- 
tre, or in a shopping mall. Often, half the 
class is registered for that one class. Spe- 
cial courses centre more topically on 
contemporary issues and attract larger 
enrolments (40-60) from a variety of 
churches or no church connection. The 
challenge of vigorous and difficult ques- 
tions, and the obvious spiritual hunger 
evident in the participants, has had facul- 
ty vying for the right to teach them! 


But back to our more regular 
students. Knox College cannot ful- 
fil its educational role without 
strong presbytery participation. 
Presbyters are becoming more ac- 
tive in seeking people to study 
who display qualities of leadership 
and in providing oversight during 
their educational journey. The old 
tradition of individuals “offering 
themselves” to become students 
died out at the end of the 20th cen- 
tury. Now the church goes out and 
finds candidates. Some will con- 
tinue as laypeople after their training. 
Others will be designated or ordained. A 
few will stay on for advanced degree 
work in order to provide specialized 
leadership in the future. 

All of the faculty are rooted in the life 
of the church. Each serves in some ca- 
pacity as a ministerial member (unpaid, 
of course) of a congregation or cluster of 
congregations. Half of them are women; 
a third are non-Caucasians. They work 
as a team. They have their specialized 
fields of knowledge but they teach at 
least 60 per cent of the time in teams of 
two or three. In this way, practical ques- 
tions do not become separated from their 
biblical and historical roots. Theology 
and ethics are worked through toward 
concrete consequences. The whole rela- 
tionship between social, economic and 
environmental issues, and the gospel, re- 
ceives specific attention, partly because 
so many students have come out of busi- 
ness or industry to discover how faith in 
Christ makes a difference in the way 
they live and work. Their experience has 
become a rich resource for the mutual 
learning of students and faculty, provok- 
ing lots of lively discussion! Faculty 
members experience other religious or 
faith traditions, so pervasive in our soci- 
ety, by going into those communities. 

Knox has also become an important 
catalyst for learning in the church. Na- 
tional church studies on doctrine, on 
church and society, on science and faith 
look to the college faculty for participa- 


Knox choir and contemporary 
instrumental ensemble play a regular 
part in weekly worship 
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tion. They have come to expect that a 
portion of faculty research will be devot- 
ed to matters raised through biennial As- 
semblies. Other University of Toronto 
academics who are Presbyterians, and 
some who are not, also share their schol- 
arly expertise in this regard. The Knox 
Caven Library and Centre for Gospel 
Communications and Networking can 
make an incredible amount of informa- 
tion available to any part of the church 
that has CD ROM computer capacity 
and cable television (now as common as 
the telephone used to be). 

But technology cannot have the last 
word, even in an information society. In 
the final analysis, confident faith in 
Christ remains primary at Knox College. 
Here, open and enquiring faith, constant- 
ly seeking understanding and daring to 
live the gospel boldly, will always be 
found. 
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All seems so clear to me in 1995 as I 
dream about the future of Knox. But 
what will it really be like? Is my dream a 
vision for the future or pie-in-the-sky? 
To what will God call us? IN 


Arthur Van Seters is principal of Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. 


e were happy with our ministry 

and congregations. Yet, as we 

listened to a couple from New 

Zealand, on exchange with a 

United Church minister from 
Halifax, we became excited by the possi- 
bility of a ministry exchange. 

New Zealand was our preferred 
destination. An advertisement in the 
church newspaper Crosslink, a number 
of replies, approval 
from session and 
presbytery, clear- 
ance from the New 
Zealand embassy 
— and we were en 
route to one of the 
most enriching ex- 
periences of our 
lives. A year in an- 
other culture, in a 
new congregation 
with its own ways 
of doing and be- 
ing, does not leave 
one unchanged. 

Now that we 
are settled again on 
this side of the Pa- 
cific, it is clear this 
exchange was a 
tremendous benefit 
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Pancakes for breakfast 
and vegetables in jello 


perplexed the Kiwis 


Eben Seaman sitting on his father’s knee. 


to all concerned. Certainly to my own 
family. Not only did we see much of the 
world and enjoy the education of travel, 
but we had the privilege of worshipping 
and ministering with people from a vari- 
ety of cultures. And our exchange part- 
ners and the congregations involved will 
continue to prosper from the adventure 
as well. 

Rev. Lester and Rae Simpson brought 
to Kings, New 
Minas, and St. 
John’s, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, their 
unique flavour of 
the Presbyterian 
Church in New 
Zealand. Lester’s 
deep faith and vi- 
brant spirituality, 
as well as their ap- 
preciation for lay 
participation in 
ministry, provided 
these two Nova 
Scotia congrega- 
tions with a differ- 
ent concept of 
minister and min- 
istry. The Simp- 
sons shared stories 
of New Zealand — 
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Eben Seaman picking Kiwi fruit. 


life, both inside and outside the church, 
with the people of Nova Scotia. The cul- 
ture, traditions and landscape of beautiful 
New Zealand became part of the frame 
of reference for these Nova Scotians. 

All the while, a similar scenario was 
unfolding on the other side of the world. 
What I learned from my Knox College 
training, and how my ministry had been 
shaped by the people and ways of Nova 
Scotia, was being shared through wor- 
ship and ministry in Edgecumbe, New 
Zealand. The Kiwis heard our stories of 
the charm of Nova Scotia and the beauty 
of other parts of Canada. They were de- 
lighted by the liturgical colours and cus- 
toms of the church year but perplexed 
by pancakes for breakfast and vegetables 
in jello! 

Clergy often feel they receive more 
from their congregations than they give. 
This is how I feel regarding our years in 
Nova Scotia and the one spent in New 
Zealand. I now know much more about 
God, how God touches lives, new ways 
to worship, and the circumstances in life 
through which God supports us. 

The simplicity of New Zealand life in 
worship and in daily living, their high 
priority and accommodation of children 
in worship, their enthusiastic singing of 
choruses in worship, the contribution of 


‘music in worship (drums, guitars, violins 


and flutes as well as piano and organ) — 
all were new to us. Announcements 
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were given by whoever had them to 
give. At presbytery, there were no elab- 
orate dinners. Brown-bag lunches were 
the order of the day; and if you brought 
oranges, squares, sandwiches, kiwi fruit 
or avocados to share on a common table, 
so much the better. 

Presbyterial joined presbytery for 
worship which was always done with 
enthusiasm. A ruling elder frequently de- 
livered the message. At each meeting, 
representatives from various congrega- 
tions told of programs and events in their 
church and the benefits and successes of 
such ventures. 

It is now two years later. Both clergy 
exchange couples and congregations 
have come away from the year’s experi- 
ence changed in many ways. Some 
changes are cosmetic and superficial; 
others are more profound. God’s people 
on different sides of the world now have 
lasting connections. Our images of how 
we can worship and serve our common 
God as we continue to grow in grace 
have been expanded. God’s people have 
been enriched by bringing differences in 
culture, worship and ministry together. 

If your minister suggests an ex- 
change, support the idea. Even though 
you don’t actually go, you will grow 
through the experience. I 


Shaun Seaman is now minister of Trinity 
Church, Kanata, Ont. 


416 Moore Ave., Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
(416) 425-9298 Fax: (416) 425-2346 


CONSULTING RESTORATION ARCHITECT 
BUILDING RESTORATION, RENOVATION 
AND MAINTENANCE PLANNING 


ACCESS FOR DISABLED PERSONS & 
BUILDING SAFETY STUDIES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS 


The Synod of 
British Columbia 
and the B.C. Synodical 
of the WMS 


seek applications for two positions: 


1. Youth and Education Director 


2. Pastoral and Program Director 


Open to experienced ordained 
and diaconal ministers or those 
with similar qualifications. 


Job descriptions from: 
Rev, lan Victor 
2893 Marine Drive 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V IMI 


“Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
(416) 977-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i@ Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates @ Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


arcuitectura. 1-800-268-1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 
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Rotarian is someone who calls 
John the Baptist “Jack.” That old 
joke was a British favourite — 
they liked to contrast their polite 
society with American brashness. Nowa- 
days, the distinction is lost since most of 
western “culture” has joined the Rotari- 
ans in its social intercourse. Call me 
Cindy or Sam or Maria — such infor- 
mality probably compensates for the in- 
creasing bureaucracy of daily life. (Not 
that Rotary is to blame, or its moral val- 
ues. I still have my badge from the 
Bolton Club 40 years later; it reads “Joe 
— Religion.”) 

Our institutions operate on a first- 
name basis. The problem is it’s assumed 
to be normal. Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt for any sort of authoritative stance. 
Names thus lose their power. They are 
given away cheaply; no one has to earn 
the right to intimacy. 

The history of naming recalls a for- 
gotten world where names held both 
meaning and power. For Abram to be- 
come Abraham or Saul to become Paul 
was a momentous event. Jacob had a 
mysterious — and crippling — bout 
with his angel before he could be re- 
named Israel. Names were not bestowed 
carelessly; much less were they public 
property. You had to deserve the gift of 
another’s proper name. 

In Till We Have Faces, C. S. Lewis 
retells the myth of Cupid and Psyche. 
Queen Orual’s sister Psyche has been 
seized by the gods; Psyche can see her 
divine Lover, but the haughty Orual is 
blind to his presence. Through bitter ex- 
perience, the Queen bows to the truth: 
“The Divine Nature wounds and perhaps 
destroys us merely by being what it is.” 
By hazard and vicarious suffering, she 
sees at last “why the gods do not speak to 
us openly, nor let us answer.” That an- 
swer has to be “dug out of us ... How 
can they meet us face-to-face till we have 
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I still have my badge 
from the Bolton Club 
40 years later; 
it reads 
“Joe — Religion" 


faces?” Yes — how can we faceless folk 
hope to name the wild and dangerous 
Lover of darkling countenance? How en- 
ter the mystery of the Nameless One if 
we hold our own names so lightly? 

J. R. R. Tolkien’s characters in Lord of 
the Rings echo the point. The Ents, an 
ancient race of tree-herds, meet some 
Hobbits, a quick and chatty bunch. Pippin 
and Merry offer their names at once, but 
the venerable Treebeard withholds his. 
“For one thing, it would take a very long 
time, for it is growing all the time ... so 
my name is like a story. Real names tell 
you the story of the things they belong to 
in my language ... we do not say any- 
thing in it, unless it is worth taking a long 
time to say, and to listen to.” 

And so to “God.” The ancient Semitic 
name E/ in Hebrew, Allah in Arabic, 
tells of primordial Being, the Creator. 
But “Lord” — the mysterious four-letter 
name transliterated Yahweh (bastardized 
as “Jehovah’”’) — is a story of personal 
will and covenant loyalty. God becomes 
“The Fear of Isaac” and Friend to 
Moses. Many names for the many faces 
of the One who is beyond and behind the 
Many. An ancient Chinese scripture on 
the Tao (“The Way” approximates the 
meaning) begins like this: 


The Tao that can be expressed is not the 
eternal Tao; 

The name that can be defined is not the 
unchanging name. 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


John Calvin liked to say that no human 
words describe God “properly.” Even 
“Christ” is no proper name but a title; 
“Jesus as the Christ” would be “least im- 
proper.” The God that can be expressed is 
not the eternal God. The name ... 

For us humans, too, the name that 
counts is not necessarily what someone 
gave you at birth or baptism, but what 
people will call you at your death. The 
testimony you have earned through your 
life and work bestows the titles that 
name you properly. They tell your story: 
who you really are, warts and all. Your 
deeds and beliefs, your loves. 

John the Baptist has many names, 
too. As patron saint of Quebec, he mir- 
rors our recent history. In the old St 
Jean-Baptiste Day parades, he was a 
child holding a lamb. Innocent, cute. 
Then he grew to manhood, strong and 
mature. Now he’s absent, symbol of a 
past rather than a future. To his kinsman 
Jesus, the original John represented the 
challenge of the new — the Kingdom of 
God was at hand. Life in the desert, a 
diet of locusts and honey, baptism in 
the Jordan — these signify an alien fig- 
ure of judgement. His story brought the 
ancient Mystery to a people grown easy 
and complacent. The Fear returned, and 
the cost of covenanting with the Un- 
nameable. 

Let’s not ever call him Jack; let’s not 
allow our modern trivia to reduce the 
tension and the awe. Rather, let his 
rough hands push us underwater where 
the Jordan is strong and dangerous. And 
as we emerge, gasping and freshened, 
perhaps we'll tell a new and better story, 
and make less improper names for our- 
selves. IN 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Differences 


“It’s time to get up,” Rosaura’s mother said in Spanish. 
Rosaura rubbed her eyes and walked on bare feet across 
the floor of their one-room house. She went outside to the 
concrete and aluminum outhouse her family shares with 
others. Returning to the house, she stepped carefully over 
the rain ditch near the front door. She took the corn tortilla 
her mother handed her and, using a dipper, scooped water 
out of the drinking bucket. Soon she would leave to work 
at the co-operative — a farm owned and worked by 
everyone in her community. 


Todd’s mother called up the stairs of their house: “Hurry 
up, Todd. Your bus will soon be here.” Todd rolled out of 
bed, jumped out of his pyjamas and searched for his 
favourite pair of jeans. Downstairs, he drank his orange 
juice and ate cereal. He grabbed a piece of toast as he 
shoved his books and lunch into his knapsack. He went to 
the bathroom and brushed his teeth. Then, he ran to catch 
the school bus. 


Rosaura lives in Nicaragua, and Todd lives in Canada. 
Their lives are very different. Rosaura, if she is lucky, will 
be able to go to the one-room schoolhouse near her home. 
There, she will learn to read, write and count. She must 
also work hard at the community farm so her family will 
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Something 
Wonderful! 


have fresh vegetables. Todd will probably go to school 
until he is about 18. Someday, he will own a house or rent 
an apartment, with running water and electricity, and watch 
television and talk on the telephone and drive a car. 
Rosaura will probably have none of these things. 


Some things in life just don’t seem fair. I wonder if God 
thinks they are fair? 


How would you like Todd to act as he grows up? 


Put a smiling face in the circle if you think 
Todd’s action is OK. 


Put a sad face if you think Todd should not act 
this way. 


Todd doesn’t like people who have a different 
colour of skin. 


Todd likes you because you always smile at 
him. 


Todd won’t talk to you because you are a girl 
who has a different religion. 


Todd likes playing with you because you are 
always fair and don’t cheat. 


Todd uses part of his allowance for a treat and 
saves part to give to others. 


CISISISSsisS 


A Project for you to do 
with a group: 
Work hard to collect $100 for a project called 


“Soynica.” This is Spanish for “I’m Nicaraguan.” 
Your $100 will introduce soya beans to Nicaraguan 


meals, help families learn about nutrition, and provide 
one meal a day for mothers who have babies. 


(From Something Extra: Special Gifts for Special 
Projects of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7) 
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PARTICIPATION 
IN HOPE: 
A CONSULTATION 
ON THE FUTURE 
CHURCH 


with Loren Mead 


Knox College, Toronto 
May 16-17, 1995 


An invitation to 
the whole church 
to explore 
congregational life 
in the 21st century 
out of our faith in Christ. 


For further information, 
contact: 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
Telephone: (416) 978-4500 
FAX (416) 971-2133 


KNOX COLLEGE 
DEWAR & 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Knox College has received a 
sizeable bequest from the 
Estate of the late Mabel Dewar 
to establish student scholar- 
ships. 


The Knox Senate invites appli- 
cations for competitive En- 
trance Scholarships: $3,000 
for the M.Div. degree program, 
$4,000 for the Th.D. degree 
program — each of which may 
be renewed. Funds are also 
available for internships and 
an international student from 
a developing country. 


Further information and appli- 
cation forms may be request- 
ed from: The Registrar, Knox 
College, 59 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6. 
Telephone: (416) 978-4501 or 
FAX (416) 971-2133. 


SUGGESTION Box 


Tom Dickey 


A Weekend's Journey 


Into Light 


ll went to their own towns to 
be registered. Joseph also 
went from the town of Nazar- 


eth in Galilee, over the grounds of the 
community centre in Rodney, Ontario, 
to Judaea, to the city of David called 
Bethlehem. 


No, the above is not an excerpt 
from the “Newest Revised Standard 
Version.” And, no, it’s not exactly 
what happened. But many of the ele- 


ments of the nativity were present on 
the community centre grounds in Rod- 
ney, the last weekend of November, 
when several churches in the area pre- 
sented Journey of Love — a 12-station 
depiction of events surrounding 
Christ’s birth. 

Mary and Joseph were there, mak- 
ing their way to Bethlehem, aided by a 
real donkey. Shepherds could be seen 
keeping watch over real sheep. And a 
choir of angels was singing — albeit, 
in an “earthly” bandshell. There was 
an inn with no vacancies and a village 


teeming with merchants hawking their 
wares to tourists. There were wise men 
and Roman soldiers. A tax collector 
and Ruth at the well. A prophet in a 
hut and a baby in a manger. (Refresh- 
ments in the community centre were a 
modern but welcome intrusion.) 

Best of all, for the close to 2,000 
people who toured the site, there was 
something of the magic of the first 
Christmas in the air. It could be caught 


in the glow of lantern light as small 


groups of 15-20 people were 
guided from station to station. It 
could be seen on the faces of 
the actors and heard in the 
music of familiar carols. And, 
for at least one brief moment in 
the busy lives of the visitors, 
God’s gift to them became the 
focus of their Christmas. 

This was the second consec- 
utive year Journey of Love was 
presented. An added bonus, this 
time, was the more than $1,700 
received in free-will offerings. 
That money was donated to lo- 
cal food banks and caring cup- 
boards. 

Drawing some of its initial 
inspiration from a similar project in 
the Stayner (Ontario) area, the event 
has quickly become a local tradition. 
Donations from service clubs and 
churches help finance the project. 
Many dedicated volunteers do the rest. 

Journey of Love does not aspire to 
being a professional production. Its 
costs are low and its message simple. 
Yet, the people behind Journey of 
Love, armed with sincerity and months 
of preparation, are able to put God’s 
love on centre stage. Santa is conspic- 
uous by his absence. Iv 
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VEWS 


Killer quake in Kobe, Japan 

“Worse than what we experienced in 
the war” was the comment of many of 
the elderly who survived the earth- 
quake which struck the Kobe area of 
Japan on January 17. The ferocity of 
the early morning quake brought 
homes crashing down on sleeping 
families and made short work of even 
the supposedly quake-proof modern 
buildings. Vivid pictures of the total 
destruction of the city centre and of the 
numbed, quake-shocked people test 
the neighbourly spirit of people in the 
global community. 

Deaths may well exceed 5,000, and 
the injuries and losses suffered by 
families, businesses and industries 
may never be estimable. Such a 
disaster shows no discrimina- 
tion, so the large Korean, 
Chinese and other Asian com- 
munities were hard hit as well 
as the Japanese. Many Christian 
churches suffered damage, as did 
the numerous temples and shrines in 
Kobe. The new Canadian Academy 
held up well and has become one of 
the many havens for the homeless. 
Over 80 Koreans of the total commu- 
nity of some 80,000 died in the quake. 

The Korean Christian Church in 
Japan’s (KCCJ) three churches in the 
area of the quake suffered little or no 
structural damage. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s other partner 
church in Japan, the United Church of 
Christ (UCCJ), did not fare as well. 
Several of its churches were badly 
damaged, with two being virtual write- 
offs. The leaders and families of the 
Korean congregations, other than one 
member of Nishinomiya who was 
killed, are all safe, although many 
family homes and businesses have 
been destroyed or badly damaged. 

Missionaries related to the KCCJ 
and UCCJ have all been accounted for 
as safe, although several of their 
homes were damaged. At least two 
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were destroyed, one being the former 
PCC missionary house on the Kobe 
mountainside. 

Emergency relief task forces have 
been organized by the KCCJ and the 
UCCIJ, and by the National Christian 
Council of Japan (NCCJ). They are 
dealing with the immediate needs of 
food and water, clothing and bedding, 
and long-term provision of shelter and 
reconstruction assistance. 

A letter from International Min- 
istries was sent the day after the quake, 
assuring Korean friends of the concern 
of Canadian Presbyterians and their 
readiness to respond to any requests 
for relief assistance. 

Donations designated for KCCJ or 
NCCJ Earthquake Emergency Relief 
can be sent to Presbyterian World 
Service and Development. Money col- 
lected will be forwarded immediately 
for use in relief and reconstruction 
activities. (Jack McIntosh) 


Shortfall in Presbyterians Sharing 
Causes deficit 

The financial books for The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada for 1994 are 
now closed. On the revenue side, the 
news is not good. Actual revenue from 
all sources fell $431,948 short of the 
budgeted target of $9,669,200. 

On the expenditure side, the news 
is slightly brighter. The agencies and 
committees of the church spent 
$66,423 less than the authorized 
amount of $9,656,749. 

Nevertheless, the revenue shortfall 
leaves a deficit of $365,525 for 1994. 
Added to the previous year’s deficit of 
$95,843, the church now faces a total 
deficit of $461,368. 

The budget committee of the As- 
sembly Council is recommending cor- 
rective measures. The most immediate 
is to reduce authorized expenditures 
for 1995 and 1996. Another is to get 
the message about the shortfall out to 
the churches. 

“There is a double message here,” 
says Alan McPherson, convener of the 
Assembly Council. “The first is one of 
gratitude to God and to the members 
of the churches. After all, they did 
contribute 94.7 per cent of the target 
for Presbyterians Sharing — and times 
were tough for many of our members 
in 1994. The second message is one of 
encouragement. An increase of just $3 
per member for Presbyterians Sharing 
in 1995 would allow us to meet all our 
commitments.” 

McPherson adds that Presbyterians 
Sharing “makes exciting things hap- 
pen in the lives of people across Can- 
ada and around the world. It is worthy 
of the support of every member of our 
church, and I know we can do more.” 
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Archives thrives on dry land 

The environmental problems caused 
by being situated above a creek for 
more than 20 years finally caught up 
with The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada Archives (see News, Novem- 
ber 1994 Record). After being lodged 
in the basement of Knox College since 
its official opening in June 1973, 
mould and humidity have forced the 
Archives to relocate in a renovated of- 
fice building in downtown Toronto 
where there is not only better control 
over climatic conditions but also more 
floor space. 

The Archives (including the 
Records Centre at the national church 
offices) currently holds more than 
3,000 square feet of national and con- 
gregational church records. In addition 
to textual records, there is a wide 
variety of other formats, including 
microfilm, graphic, photographic, 
cartographic and audio-visual docu- 
ments. The largest collection in the 
Archives is comprised of congrega- 
tional and organizational records from 
across Canada. Dating from 1794 to 
the present, the records document 
many facets of Canadian church 
history and society. 

Archival records are used for a vari- 
ety of purposes. Recent research ob- 
tained from the Presbyterian Archives 
has been used for land ownership is- 
sues, architectural studies, the Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal People, 
thesis material for students, litigation 
support, the Road to Avonlea televi- 
sion series, as well as background ma- 
terial for authors such as Alice Munro. 
More than 3,000 researchers make use 
of the Archives annually. 

The Archives is located on the first 
floor at its new location. There is now 
a separate reading room, complete 
with microfilm reader/printer, photo- 
copier, detailed inventories and sec- 
ondary reference sources. Reference 
services are also available by tele- 
phone and mail. 
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Indian bishop visits church offices 
Bishop Chandu Lal, Moderator of the 
Church of North India, and his wife, 
Amrit, visited the national church of- 
fices on December 21. 

The Church of North India will cel- 
ebrate its 20th anniversary this year. In 
1975, Anglicans, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and other 
smaller groups united to form the 
Church of North India. Although its 
government is similar to that of the 
Presbyterian Church, it has retained 
the office of bishop 
(Chandu Lal is bishop 
of ‘the, Diocese) of 
Armritsar). 

The Lals are sup- 
porters of the Dalit 
movement in India. 
The Dalit people are 
treated as outcasts, 
with almost no rights 
or opportunities in In- 
dia. Many Christians 
are among this group. 

Amrit Lal is a 
teacher who has 
worked in the Delhi 
slums. She is involved 
with issues concern- 
ing the environment, 
women and children 
— working toward 
“awareness building” 
for the outcasts, edu- 
cation for the poor 
and the establishment 


of community health programs. 

Chandu Lal promotes contextual 
training for church leaders in his dio- 
cese. Under this program, students 
first work in a community and then 
later assist in designing a relevant 
training program for the people of that 
community. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has five full-time and one part-time 
staff members working with the 
Church of North India. 


Bishop Chandu Lal and his wife, Amrit, are pictured with the 
Moderator of the 120th General Assembly, George Vais. 

The Lals worshipped with the Moderator and the congrega- 
tion of Leaside Church during their visit to the Toronto area. 


Live the Vision realizing visions in Canada and overseas 


Funds raised during the recently com- 
pleted Live the Vision campaign con- 
tinue to be put to work, both within the 
church in Canada and in mission work 
in other countries. 

In Comox, B.C., 2.2 acres have 
been purchased with $275,000 from 
Live the Vision as the building site for 
a church for a new congregation cur- 
rently holding worship services in a 
local recreational centre. 

In Central America, $7,500 has been 
donated to the Association of Christian 


Youth in Managua, Nicaragua, for a 
program that helps to feed children in a 
poor district of the city. 

Overseas, $10,000 has been sent to 
the outreach board of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. This money 
will enable Ian Clark, a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
serving in Kenya, to visit and encour- 
age congregations in remote areas of 
Kenya and Tanzania. Some of the 
money will also be used for leadership 
training. 
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Armagh appoints new 

executive director 

Kimberly Curran has been appointed 
the new executive director of Armagh 
Second Stage Housing, with full re- 
sponsibility for the management and 
supervision of Armagh’s program and 
the ongoing care of the house and 
property. 

A graduate of the University of 
Western Ontario (BSW) and Wilfrid 
Laurier University (MSW), Curran 
has worked previously at a multi- 
cultural centre in Mississauga, with 
London Second Stage Housing and 
for the Residence Life Department at 
the University of Western Ontario. 

Armagh, a mission of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, is a non- 
profit program offering a safe and 
supportive environment for abused 
women and their children. (For more 
information, contact: Armagh, 927 
Meadow Wood Rd., Mississauga, 
Ont. L5J 2S7. Tel. 905-855-0299.) 


Orthodox and Muslim leaders 
appeal for peace in Chechnya 

The head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Patriarch Alexei II, has issued 
an appeal for peace in Chechnya in a 
joint statement with the breakaway re- 
public’s Muslim Mufti, Alsabekov. 

“We call upon all people invested 
with powers,” the two leaders said, “to 
do everything possible to prevent any 
increase in victims and sufferings, and 
to renounce the use of weapons as a 
way of solving the problems.” 

The Chechnya-Ingushetia region is 
predominantly Muslim. Chechnya de- 
clared independence from the Russian 
Federation in 1991. 

The patriarch and the mufti also 
“categorically” rejected the suggestion 
that the conflict around Chechnya 
could develop into one of Christian- 
Muslim hostility. “True followers of 
both religions desire only peace,” their 
joint statement declared. (EPS) 
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Nancy Cocks appointed vice-principal at VST 


Nancy Cocks, a minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada who has 
served pastoral charges in Ontario and 
British Columbia, has been appointed 
assistant professor of pastoral theology 
and vice-principal at Vancouver School 
of Theology (VST). As vice-principal, 


she will concentrate on student recruit- 
ment activities. Cocks joined the facul- 
ty at VST in 1992 and will complete a 
three-year contract as teaching pastor in 
April. She has also served with the 
Canadian Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches. 


Churches urged to look gift horse in the mouth 


Churches have been warned to be on 
their guard against a possible fraud in- 
volving bogus donations from Nigeria. 


The general secretary of the Euro- 
pean Baptist Federation (EBF), Karl 
Heinz Walter, says his organization 
was the target of a bogus bequest in- 
volving an “inheritance” from a Ger- 
man woman who had died in Nigeria, 
having left the EBF $250,000 US in 
her will. 

But investigations in Africa and 
Europe soon proved the scheme was a 
fake. 

The World Council of Churches 
(WCC) has also been the target of sim- 
ilar “donations.” One involved a be- 
quest, also for $250,000 US, from a 
Swiss woman who was said to have 


Three into one did go 

Three Presbyterian congregations be- 
came one last fall when Logan Geggie 
Memorial, Park Lawn and Mimico 
churches joined together as Mimico 
Church, Toronto. The amalgamation 
came after a year of discussion and 
planning, and with the support of the 
Presbytery of West Toronto. Rev. R. 
C. Taylor (minister of Mimico) and 
Rev. Lois Whitwell (minister of Lo- 
gan Geggie Memorial and Park Lawn) 
are working with the new congrega- 
tion as a ministerial team. 


died in Nigeria. Another concerned a 
supposed member of a “royal family” 
in Nigeria who wished to make a “‘per- 
sonal donation” of $2 million (US) to 
the WCC. 

In both cases, the WCC was asked 
to make a cash payment to cover 
Nigerian taxes before the donations 
could be forwarded. However, the 
Council refused to make any advance 
payments and nothing more was heard 
of the donations. 

Michael Davis, the WCC’s assis- 
tant general secretary, warns church 
organizations to be very careful about 
offers of gifts and legacies from Ni- 
geria, however tempting they may be. 
“In the end,” he says, “they all call for 
money to be put ‘up front’ to secure 
the release of the gift. I have always 
asked them to deduct any such charge 
from the gift and remit the balance and 
then I hear no more.” 

Davis suggests copies of corre- 
spondence concerning such gifts and 
legacies should be sent to the police 
and to the Nigerian Embassy for 
“verification.” (ENJ) 


Site set for Congress ‘96 

Congress °96 will be held May 31 - 
June 2, 1996, at Mount Allison Uni- 
versity in Sackville, N.B. The theme 
will be “In the Name of Jesus.” Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the convener: Rev. Kenneth Stright, 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
PO Box 254, Pictou, N.S. BOK 1HO. 
Tel. 902-485-5014. 

Presbyterianism will be prominent 
in the Maritimes next year; the 122nd 
General Assembly will meet in Char- 
lottetown in June 1996. 
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TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS were dedicated at Bethel 
Church, Scotsburn, N.S., last year. The window on the left de- 
picting “Moses and the Burning Bush” was dedicated in memory 
of Rod and Ada (Bell) Smart. The window on the right — “The 
Lord is My Shepherd” — was dedicated in memory of Alexander, 
Euphemia and Donald MacKay. Shown at the dedication are 
(from the left): K. R. Matheson, Lillian (Smart) Matheson, Kay 
Smart, Dr. Allan MacKay, Barbara MacKay, Sylvia MacKay and 
Marion (MacKay) Sutherland. 


CLARA KINNON celebrated her 90th birthday at Saanich Penin- 
sula Church, Sidney, B.C., on Nov. 27. Clara is pictured with her 
son Rev. Noel Kinnon, minister of Saanich Peninsula Church, 
and her great-granddaughter Kristin Jeaurond. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Ashfield Church, Goderich, Ont., 
held a farewell party for Rev. Hugh and Frances Nugent, who 
have since taken up a new charge in Fort Frances, Ont. The Nu- 
gents are pictured with session members Neil MacKenzie (far 
left), who presented them with a painting of the church, sur- 
rounded by a photo montage of scenes from the area; and Gor- 
don Robb (far right), who presented them with a purse of money. 
The Nugents also received a handmade quilt and matching pil- 
lows from the WMS. 


ROSEDALE CHURCH, TORONTO, held a reception to recog- 
nize students from the congregation studying at Knox College. 
Rev. Stanley Walters, minister of Rosedale, is pictured (centre) 
with (left to right): Geoff Ross; Lynn Nichol; Rev. John Giurin, 
minister of the Norval/Union (Ont.) charge; and Anne Louise 
Jannaway, post-graduate student in clinical pastoral education. 
John and Anne Louise were presented with graduation gifts. Ab- 
sent is Brian Nichol who, with his wife Lynn, is serving an intern- 
ship in the Stratford-Huron Presbytery. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PICTURED AT the proposed site for the new Comox Valley Mission Church are: mem- 
bers of the Presbytery of Vancouver Island; their guide, Rev. D’Arcy Lade, who has 
been appointed minister of the new congregation under the auspices of the Life and 
Mission Agency; and John and Betty Parkinson, workers for the Live the Vision Cam- 
paign. The land for the new church was purchased through the Life and Mission 
Agency, with funds provided by Live the Vision. The congregation’s inaugural service 
took place on Sept. 25 at the Comox Community Centre and was attended by 90 
people, including 14 children. 


TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS en- 
titled “The Burning Bush” and “The De- 
scending Dove” were dedicated in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Avonmore, Ont., Sept. 
18. The windows were given by Annie 
MacRae and family in memory of her 
husband, Clifford MacRae, former elder, 


MEMBERS OF THE Anna Gray Group, WMS (WD) of Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, Sunday school superintendent and youth 
Ont., recently celebrated 100 years of WMS at the church. Mary Weaver, pictured on worker at St. Andrew's. 

the far left, has been a WMS member at Chippawa for 75 years. Annabelle Ovens, the : 

group’s president, seen on the far right, wrote a historical candlelight presentation for 

the evening. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Winnipeg, celebrated its 90th anniversary last September. A 
congregational dinner and concert were held Sept. 24, with the Glenaura Pipe and 
Drum Band providing the grand finale. Irene Dickson, former principal of Ewart College, 
was the guest speaker at the Sunday service. Other anniversary highlights included the 
publication of a special issue of Accent, the church’s quarterly magazine, and a new 
church directory. A five-year project in support of the Winnipeg Anishinabe Centre was 
also launched. Agnes Arnold, a faithful pioneer member of the congregation, is pictured 
(centre) prior to cutting the anniversary cake after the Sunday service. 
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FOUR ADVENT BANNERS were the first project of the newly 
formed banner group of Haney Church, Maple Ridge, B.C. 


THE 6TH ANNUAL SEMINAR sponsored by Leaside Church, 
Toronto, was held Oct. 22. Pictured is guest speaker Dr. John 
Savage (right) in conversation with Lyle McBurney. 


THE NOAH’S ARK PLAY CENTRE at Cooke’s Church, Chilli- 
wack, B.C., opened its doors for the first time last September. 
The centre currently operates five mornings a week, offering a 
Christian curriculum in a pre-school format. Pictured are mem- 
bers of the advisory committee and some of the children. In the 
back, left to right, are: Rev. Kerry Mcintyre holding Zachary 
Williams; Doreen Roper, session liaison; Cathy Chadsey, 
teacher; and Wendi Prinse. Margaret Hill and Deb Elliott are 
seen in the middle row. The children in front are Kathryn and 
Christine Elliott, and Matthew and Stephanie Prinse. Missing is 
Sonja Reid. 
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AS PART OF ITS 150th anniversary celebrations, Knox Church, 
Ottawa, held a joint service with St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa 
(from which it withdrew in 1884), on Oct. 16. To mark the occa- 
sion, Rev. James Peter Jones, minister of St. Andrew’s (pic- 
tured, right) presented a plaque to Rev. Stephen Hayes of Knox 
Church, and David Yuille (centre), convener of the Knox sesqui- 
centennial committee, presented a copy of A Settled Place, a 
new history of Knox, to James Peter Jones. 


THE McCAW BURSARY was recently presented to Kathryn 
Strachan by Mike Matwijow (left) and Gene Reese on behalf of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. 


PICTURED CUTTING the cake marking the 150th anniversary of 
St. Andrew’s Church, South Eldon, Ont., are (from left): Jean 
Beckley, daughter of a former minister of St. Andrew's; Rev. Ken 
Rooney, a former minister; Ray Pearce, a former ministry student; 
Rev. Mary Whitson, minister of the Woodville/South Eldon charge; 
and Rev. George Yondo, also a former minister of St. Andrew’s. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Kapuskasing, Ont., celebrated “30 years 
of grace and service” on Nov. 6, following the same order of worship used at the con- 
gregation’s first service. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Grace Church, Millerton, N.B., celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary last year. Pictured are the elders and ministers who took part in the anniversary 
services on August 28. They are (left to right): Paul MacAllister, Randolph Vanderbeck, 
Rev. Winston Parks, Rev. Tom Cunningham, Rev. Cal Mclnnis (minister of the charge), 
Burton Vanderbeck, John Green and Arnold Taylor. 


“GET THEIR GOAT!” is the name of a project initiated by the congregation of St. Marys 
Church, St. Marys, Ont., to raise $14,000 for the purchase, veterinary care and ship- 
ment of 20 pregnant Canadian goats to Nicaragua. High in protein and fat, goat’s milk is 
an excellent source of nutrition for a country such as Nicaragua, where expertise in 
maintaining cattle is lacking and where feed and forage are substandard. The goats will 
be distributed from David Villal6nga’s veterinary clinic depot (Ed. note; See “Mission Up- 
date” insert, Sept. 1994 Record). Presbyterian World Service and Development has of- 
fered a $5,000 grant from its Congregational Initiatives program, and five congregations 
in southwestern Ontario have covenanted to contribute enough money for seven goats. 
The St. Marys congregation plans to raise the remainder but hopes other mission part- 
ners will join the project. 
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A COMMEMORATIVE BANNER made 
by Jeanne Seaton, a member of the con- 
gregation, was one of the many features 
of the 30th anniversary celebrations of 
Pineland Church, Burlington, Ont., Nov. 
5-6, 1994. On Saturday, an ethnic pot- 
luck supper was held. On Sunday, the 
morning service recognized the three 
families that originally organized the con- 
gregation. Rev. George Vais, Moderator 
of the 120th General Assembly, was the 
guest speaker. During the evening ser- 
vice, the 25th anniversary of the church 
building was celebrated. Rev. J. A. Gold- 
smith, a former minister of Pineland, was 
the guest speaker. More events are 
planned for this year. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Albion Gar- 
dens Church, Rexdale, Ont., joined loyal 
member Mary Richardson in celebrating 
her 80th birthday. Mary has retired after 
25 years as organist and choir director to 
sing in the choir. 


Correction: 
A photo caption on page 41 of the 
February People and Places mistak- 
enly referred to the late Frank Gilles- 
pie. Rev. Gillespie is indeed alive. 
Our apologies to all concerned. 
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Can an “adherent” in a congre- 
gation be elected to serve on the 
board of managers? Can an ad- 
herent chair the annual congre- 
gational meeting? 


“Yes” to the first question and “no” 
to the second. 

An “adherent” has been loosely de- 
fined in the past as someone who is 
not a professing member of the con- 
gregation. Nevertheless, this person 
faithfully attends the 
church and participates in 
much of the life and work 
of the congregation. Ac- 
cording to the Book of 
Forms, adherents may 
vote at congregational 
meetings if “they con- 
tribute regularly for the 
support of the Church and 
its ordinances,” except in 
matters affecting “the 
order of worship, the 
discipline of the Church, or the dis- 
posal of property” (Book of Forms, 
section 155). 

It seems to me if adherents are able 
to vote on most “matters relating to the 
temporal affairs of the congregation” 
at a congregational meeting, and par- 
ticipate in most of the church’s life and 
work, they should be able to serve on 
the board of managers as well. In 
many congregations, they do; and we 
are grateful for the part they play in the 
life of the church. 

Should an adherent be allowed to 
chair a congregational meeting? I 
don’t think so, although the Book of 
Forms is not crystal clear on this. Sec- 
tion 154 states: “At a congregational 
meeting, the minister of the congrega- 
tion or the minister appointed by the 
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You Were ASKING? 
Yes and No 


presbytery presides. But if the minister 
is absent or declines to preside, the 
meeting appoints one of its number to 
take the chair....” 

I tend to believe the underlying pre- 
supposition of the Book of Forms is 
that only a professing member is eli- 
gible to take the chair since it may be 
necessary at some point for this person 
to’cast a deciding vote. Common sense 
alone would dictate that the convener 
of the congregational meeting should 


not be affected by any restrictions as to 
the “right to vote” as would be the case 
for an adherent. 

Much ink has been spilled in recent 
years over the definition of an “‘adher- 
ent,” and some attempt has been made 
to define this status in the congregation 
more clearly. But I think our new cat- 
egories of membership as defined by 
the General Assembly are helpful. To- 
day, our church recognizes two kinds 
of membership. One is “covenant 
membership,” which means all who 
are baptized in the name of the Triune 
God are members of Christ’s Church 
by virtue of that baptism. Where a 
session has agreed to this new under- 
standing of membership, such “cov- 
enant members” are invited, at an early 
age and after some instruction, to par- 


Tony Plomp 


take of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. If they continue their active 
involvement in the life of the church as 
adults, they are able to participate in 
virtually every aspect of the congrega- 
tion’s life, much as I outlined in terms 
of adherents. 

The other category of membership 
we now Call “professing membership.” 
This is restricted to those who have 
publicly professed their faith in Christ, 
either when they were baptized as 
adults or when they con- 
firmed the baptismal 
vows taken on their be- 
half in infancy. They vol- 
untarily, thereby, place 
themselves under the 
“discipline of the church” 
and promise to seek the 
church’s welfare and 
peace. They make a com- 
mitment to Christ and to 
each other in a covenant 
community, the church. 
They are given certain privileges and 
with them go certain responsibilities. 
To them belongs the right to vote on 
the election of elders and the calling of 
a minister, and to be called to the 
eldership themselves. They may also 
vote on matters relating to the order of 
worship, the discipline of the church, 
or the disposal of property. 

Using these two categories of mem- 
bership, an “adherent” could be de- 
fined as someone who is neither a 
“covenant” nor “professing” member. 
I would think such people are few and 
far between in most congregations. IW 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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BOOKS AND RESOURCES 


Western Witness: The Presbyter- 
ians in the Area of the Synod of 
Manitoba, 1700-1885 by James 
Marnoch (Watson Dwyer, 1994, 
$16.95). Reviewed by Walter Donovan. 

Though the subtitle may suggest 
this book has interest for only a few 
Presbyterians, it will, in fact, benefit 


Left to right: Irene Marnoch, James Marnoch, Jean Campbell. 


every reader who wishes to learn 
about Canadian history. 

James Marnoch begins his account 
when the northwestern quarter of the 
North American continent was inhab- 
ited by members of the First Nations, 
the Ojibwa and Cree being most nu- 
merous. After the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany received its charter in 1670 — 
nearly a century before the battle on 
the Plains of Abraham — the only 
Presbyterian presence was trading-post 
staff, men who had been recruited 
from the Orkney Islands and other 
places in Scotland. 

The first Presbyterian service was 
conducted by a ruling elder, James 
Sutherland, in 1815 at York Factory 
on Hudson Bay. Thirty-six years later, 
John Black was ordained in Knox 
Church, Toronto, and sent to Red 
River where he organized the first 
Presbyterian congregation (Kildonan) 
west of Lake Superior in British North 
America. 

This is not a book of cold facts or 
dreary statistics. It tells about the 
struggles and disappointments of the 
Selkirk settlers, the conflict between 
the Hudson’s Bay and North West 


companies, the beginning of the 
Province of Manitoba, the origin of 
Manitoba College, and the concern of 
Presbyterians who attended Church of 
England services while longing for a 
spiritual leader in the “faith of their fa- 
thers.” It tells of James Nisbet, pioneer 
missionary to the Crees along the 

Saskatchewan River. It 
shows some of the re- 
sults of Disruption in 
the Scottish Church, as 
well as discussing the 
formation of The Pres- 
byterian Church in 
Canada in 1875. 

In the epilogue, we 
learn of the author’s 
connection with the 
Kildonan congrega- 
tion. Jim Marnoch’s faith in God and 
love for people are evident in this in- 
teresting volume. 


Walter A. Donovan is a retired minister of 
the Presbyterian Church who lives in 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


The Rainbow People of God: The 
Making of a Peaceful Revolution by 
Desmond Tutu (Doubleday, 1994, 
$29.95). Reviewed by Catherine 
Chalin. 

Desmond Tutu has captured the 
imagination and sympathy of the 
world with his powerful presence at 
the scenes of apartheid’s atrocities. His 
spoken word and physical presence in- 
dicted the purveyors of racism and in- 
justice in South Africa. His strong 
advocacy of human rights inspired his 
fellow citizens as well as people all 
over the world. The announcement 
that a selection of Tutu’s significant 
speeches, letters, prayers, sermons and 
other musings were to be released gen- 
erated unrealistically high expecta- 
tions. For this reason, it can be a 
disappointment to read the book by 


Desmond Tutu (edited by John Allen) 
and find the power of the message lost 
in the confines of the typed word. 

The above comments, notwith- 
standing, the book reveals Desmond 
Tutu’s passion for reconciliation and 
peace-making with and for the people . 
of his own country. It does not pretend 
to talk about racism in the broad sense 
or about world-wide justice but docu- 
ments a significant history in an inter- 
esting and thought-provoking way. 

Desmond Tutu emerges as a deeply 
spiritual individual who seeks to ex- 
press his convictions with integrity. He 
blends political life with the church’s 
preaching, prayer and spiritual life. 
The state belongs to God, and all cit- 
izens must ensure God’s will for all 
people is done in the running of the 
country. 

The conflict between justifiable 
anger and striking out versus Christian 
“other cheek” passivism is understand- 
ably muted and even dismissed. This 
can frustrate the reader who did not live 
in South Africa at the time or who does 
not understand Tutu’s commitment is to 
a peaceful revolution. Tutu firmly be- 
lieves God is on the side of the op- 
pressed; and the church, as God’s agent 
on earth, belongs there, too. 

At times, the book seems to be 
more of an apologetic than a thought- 
ful analysis of what has happened in 
South Africa since the mid-70s. While 
the background for Tutu’s letters, ser- 
mons and speeches is one of blood- 
shed, horrific slaughter and cruelty 
which the whole world watched, the 
reader is distracted from this back- 
ground because the author (or editor) 
focuses attention on the personality of 
Tutu and what he did. 

The Rainbow People of God is not 
a profound theological text, nor is it a 
particularly good political analysis of 
the life and times of apartheid South 
Africa; however, it is worth reading 
because it provides insight into the 
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mind and soul of a courageous Chris- 
tian leader who puts his faith into ac- 
tion. It could be useful as a study book 
for group discussion. 


Catherine Chalin is an ordained minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and a 
mission partner of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. 


Pillars, Pulpits and Pews: A History 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, On- 
tario 1794-1994 by Thomas Melville 
Bailey. (Available from St. Andrew’s 
Church.) Reviewed by Robert C. 
Mathewson. 

If you think financial crises, prob- 
lems with ministers and elders, shifting 
population and changing cultural atti- 
tudes are peculiar to your church to- 
day, read Mel Bailey’s history of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in Nia- 
gara-on-the-Lake which celebrates 200 
years of survival. Traditional concerns 
of Presbyterians are personalized in its 
history — the question of church and 
state, the process of calling a minister, 
the relationship of one congregation to 
the larger church — all these and more 
are part of its history. 

The Scots Presbyterian merchants 
who had exercised leadership in the 
area long before Lord Simcoe arrived 
also initiated the erection of the first 
church in the capital of the recently es- 
tablished (1792) Province of Upper 
Canada. Although, a year earlier in 
1791, Scots had also constructed a log 
church at Stamford which was only a 
short distance away, it was the Presby- 
terians rather than the established 
Church of England who responded to 
Elizabeth Simcoe’s concern for a 
church in the capital which was “ ... a 
town of dwellings that were mostly 
‘cabins, skeletons and ruins.’” Bailey’s 
approach has been to follow the his- 
tory of the church from such begin- 
nings through the various ministers 
who have been called or appointed to 
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serve, from John McDonald in 1792 to 
Gordon Ford who was called in 1989. 

It is impossible to mention the many 
events that describe the church’s effort 
to survive for 200 years. In the early 
period, various strands were present 
until the Glasgow Colonial Society ap- 
pointed the Rev. Robert McGill in 
1829 “ ... to Officiate as Minister of 
the Presbyterian Congregation at Nia- 
gara Upper Canada North America.” 
Finally, the Established Church of 
Scotland had accepted responsibility 
for the charge, and its position within 
the church was regularized. 

The book is handsomely produced 
with a colour cover photo, numerous 
pictures of past clergy and the church’s 
many architectural developments. It 
includes an index and a three-page 
bibliography for those who wish to 
pursue the numerous topics covered. 
An appendix includes the commem- 
orative tablets found within the church. 

The reading of particular histories 
of our churches enables us to under- 
stand better our roots and our strug- 
gles. This one aids our continuing 
education. It concludes with the hope 
that it will be “a symbol of the past, a 
refuge for today and a hope for the fu- 
ture ‘trusting in God for his guidance 
and help.’” 


Robert C. Mathewson is professor of his- 
torical theology at Knox College, Toronto. 


Aman: The Story of a Somali Girl 
by Janice Boddy and Virginia Lee 
Barnes (Knopf, 1994, $27). Reviewed 
by Kenneth Stright. 

This is the story of a Somali girl 
(give her the name Aman) as told by 
Aman to two anthropologists. The 
story tells of her personal journey as a 
young woman (child!) in a difficult 
land during difficult times. I found the 
book to be an especially difficult jour- 
ney, a journey through a young girl’s 
troubled life and how she survived in 
spite of everything. 

Aman allows you to enter the cul- 
ture and country of Somalia as seen 
through the eyes and through the re- 


kes 4 it 
collections of one called sharmuuto by 
her own people. (Prostitute is as close 
as English comes to doing this term 
justice.) 

For someone from a Christian 
background writing a review for a 
Christian publication, this story is a 
shocking inside look at Islam, espe- 
cially as practised in this part of 
Africa. From its view of divorce, to its 
description of female circumcision, to 
its attitudes toward “whites,” Aman is 
a hard journey, even for one who has 
spent years in another culture. 

What I find oppressive and almost 
overwhelming, Aman finds familiar: 

“Tt’s nice, a very nice culture. We 
have the best country; I believe it is the 
best country. 

“ ... [ve heard many Europeans, 
many white people no matter where 
they come from, they’re trying to edu- 
cate Africans about circumcision. But 
would they accept it if I educated them 
to circumcise? This is my culture, my 
religion, and I don’t believe another 
nation can take away another nation’s 
culture.” 

Anyone seeking to understand So- 
malia, the tribal infighting, the pover- 
ty, the pathos, the place and plight of 
women can learn about its genesis in 
Aman: The Story of a Somali Girl. 


Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pictou, N.S. 


Erin Elder 
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A Lively Option: Voices From 
Shared Ministry Congregations 
edited by Harvie Barker (British Co- 
lumbia Conference, The United 
Church of Canada, 1994, $5.95). 

This booklet contains 25 stories/re- 
flections from shared ministry congre- 
gations from Vancouver to Nova 
Scotia. Most of the stories involve An- 
glican, Presbyterian and United 
Church congregations which have 
pooled their resources in order to pro- 
vide a ministry. 

John Guthrie, a Presbyterian and 
founding member of the Pinawa 
Christian Fellowship, tells the story of 
this shared ministry in Manitoba. One 
story has an international flavour. Two 
United Church congregations in 
Saskatchewan have joined forces with 
First Presbyterian Church in Portal, 
North Dakota. 

This booklet will be particularly in- 
teresting and helpful to any congrega- 
tion considering the option of shared 
ministry involving more than one de- 
nomination. 


A Keeper of the Word: Selected 
Writings of William Stringfellow 
edited by Bill Wylie Kellermann 
(Eerdmans, 1994, $35.99). Reviewed 
by Bert Vancook. 

William Stringfellow, an American 
lawyer, died in 1985. This book pro- 
vides selections from his books, art- 
icles and speeches (all now out of 
print) produced during Stringfellow’s 
40 adult years of listening to the word 
of God. 

This is how he could have intro- 
duced himself: “I have been an advo- 
cate for the poor, for the urban 
underclass, for freedom riders and war 
resisters, for people deprived of ele- 
mentary rights; for children, women, 
blacks, Hispanics, native Americans, 
political prisoners, homosexuals, the 
elderly, the handicapped, clergy ac- 
cused of heresy, women aspiring to 
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“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West, (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


DEBE CHAREL 
2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 


CEMETERY MEMORIALS 


(Family owned & operated since 1924. Member of Better Business Bureau.) 
Custom designed granite & bronze. Custom diamond tipped portraits & religious etchings. 


Margaret Langlois, Owner 
(Member of Knox Presbyterian Church, Dundas, Ont.) 


Mountain Memorials 
223 Inverness East 


Woodland Bronze & Granite King’s Forest Memorials 
885 Spring Gardens Road 15131 Yonge Street 
Burlington, Ontario Aurora, Ontario 
L7T 1J6 L4G 1M1 
(905) 522-8212 (905) 727-7781 


(at Upper Wellington) 
Hamilton, Ontario L9A 1H1 
(905) 318-3323 


Toll-free 1-800-465-7362 


Visit our showrooms or call for personalized consultation or in-home service. 


BULL AS since 1904 
CLASS ip. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


\\r “Dpite for Brochure” 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
2255 Queen St. East, Suite 140 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 1G3 (416) 690-0031 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 
Eko M tT E D 


est. 1920 
F [ custom designed 
Established 1920 merporial windows 
eos | traditional - contemporary 


releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- ‘custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 
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priesthood.” The style and direction of 
his writing can be captured in the fol- 
lowing quote: “A most obstinate mis- 
conception associated with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ is that the gospel is 
welcome in this world.” 

Stringfellow’s writing is as unwel- 
come as the gospel. He saw North 
American Christians living in a death- 
ridden society, trying to bring the light 
of God’s word into all corners of life. 
Stringfellow can sound outrageous: 
“The church in America needs to di- 
vest property, not hoard it any longer, 
and as part of that I urge renunciation 
of the tax privilege so that the church 
could be freed to practise tax resist- 
ance.” But the more you read, the more 
it becomes apparent that Stringfellow’s 
passion and hope are consistent and 
biblical, calling Christ’s Church into 
the world and away from any comfort 
or security it may know. “The charac- 
teristic place to find Christians is 
among their enemies. The first place to 
look for Christ is in hell,” he writes. 

This book is slow reading. You 
have to pause with almost every page 
to think about and to reply to the chal- 
lenges given. My copy is already well- 
worn, with dozens of turned-down 
comers marking passages — some be- 
cause they will take further work to 
understand, some because they invite 
further reflection, some because they 
will find their way into sermons yet to 
be written. 

Here is Stringfellow’s commission- 
ing and blessing to Christians and 
other aliens in a strange land: 

“In the midst of babel, speak the 

truth. 

In the face of death, live humanly. 

In the middle of chaos, celebrate 

the Word.” 


Bert Vancook is minister of Summerside 
Church in Summerside, Prince Edward 
Island. 


Farm Boy to Sheriff by Mac Sprowl. 
(Available from the author, 159 
Churchill Rd. S, Acton, Ont. L7J 2J5, 
$34 including shipping.) 

Mac Sprowl is a fourth generation 
member of Knox Church, Acton, On- 
tario, and 37 years an elder in the same 
congregation. In this book, he tells of 
his ancestors, early years on the farm 
and his school days. Water problems 
on the farm led his father to become a 
busy well-driller and his mother a 
widely travelled water-diviner. 

As an outstanding Junior Farmer, 
Sprowl was awarded a Nuffield schol- 
arship to study agriculture in Great 
Britain. He reports on his fling at pol- 
itics, his active life in Knox Church, 
the fall fair, sports and the Rotary 
Club. Sprowl accurately captures 
small-town Ontario for six decades of 
the 1900s. 

He was appointed deputy sheriff in 
1964 and sheriff in 1971. This historic 
office, first mentioned in the Bible, has 
existed in Britain for 1,000 years. The 
author has many interesting stories to 
tell of his years at this post. He notes, 
for example, that the clerical outfit 
worn by the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland is almost identical to that 
worn by Canadian sheriffs. 

Robert (Mac) Sprowl and his wife, 
Joyce, live on the farm where he was 
born in 1927 in Esquesing Township 
on the outskirts of Acton, Ontario. 
They have two married daughters and 
four grandchildren. They have trav- 
elled widely, often in association with 
farm organizations and the sheriff’s 
office. 

This 357-page hardback book 
features 126 pictures. It’s full of the 
names of many friends and associates. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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March 1970 (25 years) 

Family Finder 
A television program dealing with 
children in need of adoption is present- 
ed on nine CTV television stations in 
Ontario each Sunday at 4 p.m. Fea- 
tured on “Family Finder” is Miss 
Helen Allen, Toronto Telegram 
columnist and convener of the general 
assembly’s Record committee. 


March 1945 (50 years) 

Point Edward, Ont. 
On the 13th of last October the Presby- 
terian Manse at Point Edward was 
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totally wrecked by an explosion of gas 
in the basement. There was not one 
brick left on another of the two-storey, 
ten-roomed house, and in places even 
the foundations were blown out three 
feet below the surface. Rev. James F. 
Bell was at home at the time, and 
within three minutes after discovering 
the gas and telephoning the gas com- 
pany, he was stunned with the explo- 
sion which shook the whole village 
and broke windows in the adjoining 
houses. After regaining consciousness 
he managed to scramble from under 
tons of rubble, suffering from severe 
shock, a bad scalp wound, a 
crushed ankle and both arms 
and face badly burned. He was 
rushed to the Sarnia General 
Hospital where he remained for 
several weeks. 


f ly. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
is no other way in which so much 
Home Mission work can be done for 40 cts. 


Address all correspondence to 
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Room 802 
100 Adelaide St. W. 


Toronto 2 


March 1920 (75 years) 
“The Sacred Trust 
of Presbyterianism” 
These words, in large, bold 
type, are the heading of the 


chart furnished by the Assembly’s 
Forward Movement Committee for the 
two centre pages of the February 
Record. 

But what is that “sacred trust’’? 

The Greatest Trust of Presbyterian- 
ism is that committed to all who claim 
to be followers of Jesus Christ. They 
are “put in trust with the Gospel” and 
should guard faithfully that Trust in its 
simplicity and purity, as it is set forth 
in His Word. 

Some Churches claiming the name 
of Christian have overlaid that Trust 
by forms and fancies until even the 
Master Himself would no longer rec- 
ognize it as the Trust He gave. 


March 1885 (100 years) 
To pursue joy is to lose it. The way to 
get it is to follow steadily the path of 
duty, without thinking of joy, and then, 
like sleep, it comes most surely un- 
sought, and we “being in the way,” the 
angel of God, bright-haired joy, is sure 
to meet us. 

— Dr. Alexander McLaren 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

ALEXANDER, MARY, 86, longtime mem- 
ber, Knox, Victoria, Jan. 9. 

ARGYLE, HELEN, 80, WMS president, 
choir, Presbyterian Women’s Associa- 
tion, church school, long-standing mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C. 

ARMSTRONG, FLORENCE, 92, active 
WMS member, Knox, Holstein, Ont., 
Oct. 4. 

BEATON, ROGER W., 49, active member, 
elder, clerk of session, St. Paul’s, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., Dec. 23; brother of Rev. 
Gordon Beaton, Trinity York Mills, Ont. 

BOWERMAN, SADIE EVELYN, devoted 
member, elder, roll clerk, representative 
elder, faithfully visited sick and shut-in 
for Knox Presbyterian Women, Knox, 
Weyburn, Sask., Oct. 9. 

BRUCE, MATILDA HENRIETTA (Mc- 
CLEERY) “TILLIE,” 79, active member, 
faithful worker for Explorers and CGIT, a 
founder of Knox WMS, Ladies Guild, 
Knox, Vernon, B.C., Dec. 13; mother of 
Marilyn (Rev. Ted) Ellis, Scarborough, 
Ont. 

CAMERON, DR. JAMES J., 81, foremost 
authority on Presbyterianism and Scot- 
tish history in Pictou County, N.S.; mem- 
ber 60 years, First, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Jan. 8; Member of the Order of Canada. 

CAMERON, LILLAS J., 81, member 66 
years, First, New Glasgow, N.S., Jan. 5. 

CLARKE, SARA (KLEIN), former mission- 
ary, teacher, editor of curriculum, writer 
with the United Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; former teacher at Ewart College, 
Toronto; writer for The United Church of 
Canada and Friendship Press; member, 
Rosedale, Toronto, Jan. 3, in Portland, 
Oregon; wife of Rev. James S. Clarke. 

CUNNINGHAM, GORDON, 90, elder 
since 1936, clerk of session 1937-78, 
Knox, Tara, Ont., Dec. 12. 

FRASER, JOHN DEY “JACK,” 94, former 
elder, First, Edmonton, and Dayspring, 
Edmonton, Jan. 6. 

GROS, NIESINA MARIA “INA,” elder, for- 
mer Sunday school superintendent, ac- 
tive WMS member, Flora House board 
member many years, St. John’s, Win- 
nipeg, Dec. 9. 

KELLY, VICTOR, valued member, Bonar, 
Port McNicoll, Ont., Jan. 5. 

LAUBENSTEIN, CATHERINE, 80, mem- 
ber 57 years, former member board of 
managers, Knox, Victoria, Dec. 27. 

LAVIS, HARRY, 90, faithful member and 
elder 52 years, South Kinloss, Lucknow, 
Ont., Dec. 7. 

MacSWEEN, FREDA BELL, former mem- 
ber board of managers, session, past- 
president Knox Presbyterian Women, 
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past-convener “C” Circle, active in Chris- 
tian education, Knox, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Dec. 26. 

MATHESON, KENNETH DAN, 86, senior 
elder 33 years, alternate representative 
elder, choir, trustee, manager, Little 
Narrows Church, Little Narrows, N.S., 
Nov. 4. 

MITCHELL, WILLIAM CHARLES, 88, 
longtime faithful member, St. Andrew’s, 
Molesworth, Ont., Dec. 18. 

MORRISON, KATHERINE, former mem- 
ber, First, Fort Meyers, Florida; member, 
Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Dec. 28. 

MUNRO, GEORGE, elder, New Westmin- 
ster, Hamilton, Ont., June 7. 

NEEB, EDWARD, past-secretary Oliphant 
Campers Church; member 40 years, 
clerk of session (20 years) emeritus, St. 
Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont., Jan. 5. 

REED, GRACE HELEN, 87, faithful mem- 
ber many years, WMS life member and 
officer, Stroud Church, Stroud, Ont., 
July 21. 

RICHARDS, AGNES, elder, active in 
WMS and WMS synodical, New West- 
minster, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 9. 

RICHARDSON, DOROTHY, active mem- 
ber 12 years, Willing Workers, WMS, 
Bonar, Port McNicoll, Ont., Oct. 23. 

ROBERTSON, NAN, longtime member, 
WMS, Women’s Guild, Knox, Selkirk, 
Man., Jan. 12. 

SHERRICK, MARY, 85, staff member of 
Bhil Mission Field in India 40 years, 
longtime member, Knox, Weyburn, 
Sask., Nov. 21. 

SINCLAIR, VERNA, longtime member, 
WMS, Women’s Guild, former treasurer 
memorial fund, Knox, Selkirk, Man., 
Oct. 22. 

SOUTH, EDNA MAY, member, Beaverton 
Church, Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 16. 

THOMPSON, FREDERICK T., longtime 
member, served in many capacities, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Kirkfield, Ont., and 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont., 
Sept. 27. 

TULLOCH, MAMIE, longtime member, 
WMS, Women’s Guild, Knox, Selkirk, 
Man., Nov. 28. 

VEALE, HOWARD CLINTON, faithful 
longtime member, committee member, 
elder, Beaverton Church, Beaverton, 
Ont., April 30. 

WALIN, FRANCES GRACE, 83, longtime 
Sunday school teacher and worker, 
founding member of First, Whitehorse, 
Yukon, Dec. 24. 

WARREN, DONALD FREDERICK, 75, 
lifelong member, choir, Sunday school 
teacher, manager, elder 42 years, Knox, 
Dundas, Ont. 


WEBSTER, JOHN A., elder, First, New 
Glasgow, N.S., Jan. 7. 

WEEKS, KENNETH BRYDONE, 77, re- 
tired catechist of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Stanley-Williams- 
burg-Tay Falls pastoral charge, N.B., 
1965-86; Sept. 16 in Stanley, N.B. 

WHITSON, HELEN MARGARET, 67, 
committed elder 19 years, Christian 
education committee, WMS life member, 
St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon, Dec. 21. 

WIDDIS, JOSEPH L., senior elder, build- 
ing committee convener at founding of 
church, Parkwood, Nepean, Ont., 
Dec. 13. 

WILKIE, MARGARET, 90, lifelong mem- 
ber, dedicated elder, representative 
elder, WMS member, Parkdale and 
Bonar-Parkdale, Toronto, May 1. 

WILLIAMSON, AGNES G., 92, WMS life 
member, longtime member, St. Andrew's, 
Wingham, Ont., Jan. 15. 

WINDATT, THOMAS EARL, lifelong mem- 
ber, tireless worker, board of managers, 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont., 
June 25. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

McKee, Rev. K., St. George’s, London, 
Ont., Jan. 5. 

Pfeffer, Rev. Kathleen E. Hagey, New St. 
Andrew’s, Dover; Valetta Church, Valetta, 
Ont., Jan. 15. 

Sharpe, Rev. R., Komoka; St. Andrew’s, 
Mount Brydges; North Caradoc, Ont., 
Jan. 15. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.|l.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 49g. 

Marine Drive Kirks, N.S. (St. James, 
Sherbrooke; Glenelg Church, Glenelg; 
St. Giles, Moser’s River). Rev. Terrance 
R. Trites, RR 4, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5C7. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
BiP 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French Riv- 
er. Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 
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Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1W0. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Van- 
kleek Hill, Ont. KOB 1RO0. 

Huntington, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 Beaconsfield 
Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. HOW 3Z3. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO. 

Orleans, Grace. Dr. Floyd R. McPhee, 10 
Chesterton Dr., Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 
Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 

K1H 7N1. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Patricia Van 
Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H3P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1kK3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. 
L7G 2H4. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 
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Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew's; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2TO. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Search Com- 
mittee, Box 67, Gananoque, Ont. 
K7G 276. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s. Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1E 1P4. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont L5GaiE5! 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. 
Rev. Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto (Don Mills), St. Mark’s. Rev. Alan 
Stewart, 1 Greenland Rd., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1N1. 

Wesion, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 2711. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 

Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. 
Stephen Lindsay, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0. 

Brantford, Knox; Mt. Pleasant. Rev. Ross 
Macdonald, 12 Burdock Blvd., Brantford, 
Ont. N3R 6B6. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1Bo. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. NGL 2M6. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. L8M 1C9. 


Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. L.J. Cowper, 33 Beston 
Dr., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 4W5. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Windsor, Knox (effective Sept. 1995). Rev. 
Wendy Paton, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis Cur- 
rie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. ROM 2CO. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 8 
McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. ROE 1L0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. Victor Kim, 1009- 
15th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2R OS5. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Sylvia Cleland, 2990 Plymouth Dr., 
North Vancouver, B.C. V7H 1C7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Co-ordinator, Anishinabe Fellowship 
House, Winnipeg. Contact: Rev. lan Morri- 
son, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

MS3C 1J7. 
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ORBAY DECORATING 
COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


| at (705) 324-6803. | 
Calling Old Friends and Families 


of Cadmus-Nestleton 

Presbyterian Church. 
The congregation is celebrating 150 
years of service on September 17, 1995, 
at 2 p.m., with history and dinner 
following. Rev. Dr. Morley Mitchell, guest 
speaker. Contact: Secretary of 150th 
Committee, Mrs. W. Davison, 4043 Hwy. 
7A, Nestleton, Ont. LOB 1L0. (Any 
memorabilia accepted gladly.) 


BRITAIN! 
Rent weekly, small home in Malvern, 
Worcestershire; or historic Culross on the 
Firth of Forth, Scotland. Each home 
sleeps four. Fine views. Moderate rates. 
Car advantageous. 1-519-894-9171 
(Kitchener). 


RETIRED MINISTER? 
STUDENT? 

Knox Presbyterian Church, Stokes Bay, 
needs supply ministry for the months of 
May, June, July and August. Free trailer 
for accommodation, waterfront view, 
situated on the shores of Lake Huron 
along the Bruce Peninsula. If interested, 
please contact Rev. Charlene Wilson, 
Box 757, Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 
Tel. (519) 534-4793. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PETROLIA 
requires a Music Director, effective im- 
mediately. Two-manual Casavant (1903, 
restored 1992) and piano. Adult Choir. 
One rehearsal, one service weekly. Tra- 
ditional, contemporary and folk music. 
Submit resumé to: Search Committee, 

P.O. Box 636, Petrolia, Ont. NON 1R0. 


One To Another 


Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


Sexuality: Protect effectively the 
investment God has placed within you. 
Ask today for booklet Freedom from 
Fear. Send SARE and $4 (no cheques 
please) to: Peter Berg, PO Box 74521, 
Etobicoke, Ont. M9A 5E2. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON SYNOD 
PYPS SPRING FELLOWSHIP 
“Choosing Your Path” 

May 19-22 (registration Friday, 7 p.m.) at 
Bark Lake Camp Leadership Centre. 
Speaker: Rev. David Whitecross. For 
more information, contact: Jeff Tompkins 


ST. COLUMBA 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PARKSVILLE, B.C. 
Former ministers, members and adher- 
ents are invited to join us for our 25th an- 
niversary celebration — September 16 
dinner and September 17 church ser- 
vices. For information, contact: Don 
McLeod, 265 West Crescent, Qualicum 
Beach, B.C. V9K 1J9. Ph. (604) 752-2621 


CENTENNIAL PRESBYTERIAN 


20TH ANNIVERSARY 
A banquet will be held Saturday, May 20, 
1995, and a special anniversary service 


on Sunday, May 21, 1995. For more in- 
formation, contact: Anniversary Commit- 
tee, Centennial Presbyterian Church, 103 
Pinetown Place NE, Calgary, Alberta 
T1Y 5J1. 


STREETSVILLE 
UNITED CHURCH 

A thriving congregation in Mississauga, 
Ontario, seeks an ordained minister for a 
part-time pastoral care position. Applica- 
tions should be sent to: John Wilton, 
Search Committee, Streetsville United 
Church, 274 Queen Street South, Missis- 
sauga, ON L5M 1L8. Tel. (905) 826- 
1542; Fax (905) 826-1816. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
GODERICH, ONTARIO 
seeks an Associate Minister who is an 
enthusiastic team player, who would par- 
ticipate in all pastoral duties, with empha- 
sis on working with youth. Please send 
profile by April 15, 1995, to: Search Com- 
mittee, 46 Elgin Avenue East, Goderich, 

Ontario N7A 1K2. Tel. (519) 524-1816. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 
AND HOMECOMING 
Callingwood Road 
Presbyterian Church 
(formerly West Jasper Place) 
6015 - 184 St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6M 1T8 
May 5-7, 1995. A warm welcome is 
extended to all former members and 
adherents. For information, contact: 
Arnie Rutgers (403) 481-7352 or Helen 
Lusk (403) 484-4996. 
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Ministére francophone 

Melbourne, Que., l’Eglise Saint-Paul, 
pasteur(e)-étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO0. 

Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi (’Eglise Saint-Luc) et 
l'établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Nicaragua, Aug. 13-Sept. 3. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $3,000. 

Malawi, July 1-22. Up to 10 people. Cost: 
$4,500. 

Middle East, June 25-July 16. Up to 8 
people, 2 leaders. Cost: $4,000. 

Canada, camping, VBS, congregational 
programs in Winnipeg. 

Deadline for applications: March 30. Age: 
16-30, 18-30 international. Contact: Youth 
In Mission, 94 Calvin Chambers Rd., 
Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7. Ph./Fax: 905- 
889-1644. 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
and B.C. Synodical of WMS 
Two positions available: Youth and Edu- 
cation Director and Pastoral and Pro- 
gram Director. Contact: Rev. lan Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V 1M1. 


to Music 


Goliath’s sword waits in the temple 
as girls surround David 

with song. There are as many 
anointed feet as a flock of birds. 
In the rhythm 

of the tambourine, Saul hears 
death snarling. His eyes 

and teeth are yellow 

in the shadow of his beard. 

As he lifts the spear 

and stares along the shaft 

at David, the youth, 

strumming his lyre 

and laughing, Saul’s eyes 

grow hair. Quick as a cough, 
the tip 

clatters against the wall, 
quivers a little, 

and the music is still. 
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MEDITATION 


To a Better Life 


Read: Luke 13:6-9 


he storms of winter are past — 
or almost. The snowdrops are 
pushing their way through the 
remaining crust of snow. The spring 
lambs are arriving in the barn, and the 
field machinery is being readied for 
early plowing. And in our spiritual 
lives, there is a feeling of expectancy. 
Something is about to happen. We feel 
uneasy and somewhat fearful. 

No doubt, it was the same for 
Jesus’ followers as they went with him 
on his last journey to Jerusalem. They 
listened and marvelled at his teachings. 
They rejoiced with those who were 
healed. But, as Mark records: “They 
[the disciples] were amazed, and those 
who followed were afraid” (10:32). 
There was so much to take in, so much 
thinking to do, so many things to fig- 
ure out and try to understand. 

Jesus knew it was hard for them, so 
he told them stories about the King- 
dom — stories about God’s love and 
care for his people, stories of what 
God expects of his people and what 
they can expect from him. 

This year, Ash 
Wednesday falls on the 
first day of March, 
marking the begin- 
ning of Lent. In the 
Early Church, Lent 
was a time of fasting 
and self-denial in re- 
membrance of Jesus’ fast- 
ing for 40 days and 40 nights in the 
wilderness. Today, we also see it as a 
season in which to prepare our hearts 
and minds for both the awful and awe- 
some events leading to the crucifixion. 

One day, Jesus told of a fig tree 
with no fruit. The owner of the tree 
would have had it destroyed, but the 


LG 
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gardener asked for one more year — 
one more chance. He would help it by 
digging around its roots and adding 
fertilizer to the soil. Then, next year, 
they would see if it was going to be a 
useful tree or not. Perhaps the gardener 
could secure another chance for the 
tree if it still failed to be fruitful; but, 
sooner or later, it would have to bear 
fruit or be cut down. 

The story gives us much to think 
about, doesn’t it? We ask ourselves, 
How fruitful am I? How useful am I 
on this earth? What more should I be 
doing? 

To exist is not enough. Our lives 
must be productive as well. And we 
need nourishment. Perhaps by having 
a more concentrated time of personal 
devotions, or joining a Bible study 
group, or going to a weekend retreat. 
We might view an inspirational video 


Ya 


MARCH 1995 


Frances Nugent 


or listen to a speaker on tape. As we 
gain new insights and think new 
thoughts, we are able to put them to 
work in our lives, not only for our- 
selves but for others, too. 

In his book And Jesus Said, William 
Barclay quotes George Bernard Shaw: 
“T am of the opinion that my life be- 
longs to the whole community. And so 
long as I live, it is my privilege to do 
for it whatever I can. I want to be thor- 
oughly used up when I die, for the 
harder I work, the more I live.” 

We will all make mistakes along 
the way, but the important thing is to 
keep following Jesus’ way the best we 
can. If we at least try, he will always 
be with us when the day is rough and 
the night is long. 

Back in the mid-1500s, the Spanish 
composer Cristobal Morales wrote, es- 
pecially for Lent, what was to become 
his most famous work — “Let Us 
Change to a Better Life.” What a won- 
derful message that is for the Lenten 
season! We are challenged to see 
ourselves as we really are and to 
try to become better. 

What more appropri- 

ate time than now to 
make a firm com- 
mitment to be 

more fruitful; to 

grow stronger in 

our faith and be 

able to share it with 

those around us; to change, 

so that we become the kind of people 
Jesus hopes we will be. 

Pray that it may be so! Iv 


Frances Nugent is a diaconal minister and 
attends St. Andrew’s Church, Fort 
Frances, Ont. 
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Your giving 
makes 2 difference: 
Together, by the power of the Spirit --- 


> we begin and nurture new 
congregations in Canada. 


1 ions in their 
congregatl 
e work with ie 
ie eee of ev angelism, education, 
worship and stewardship. 


ers. 
professional church work 


1 ms. 
> we coordinate national progra 


We do this — and more — through 
Presbyterians Sharing.--- 


d 
e support theological education an 
> WwW 


Thanks be to God for your generous 
support of the mission and ministries of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
1994. While givings from congregations 
decreased from 1993 ($8,141,468 or 95% 
of the budget was received), the faithful 
and enthusiastic support of many 


individuals and congregations is deeply 
appreciated. 


Be heralds of hope in 1995! 


Let’s invest anew in God’s work through 

Presbyterians Sharing... . The goal for 

congregational givings is $8,600,000; 

l.e., an average of $57 per member. 
Greater congregational support for this 
shared mission is needed this year to 
reach our Church’s objectives. Together, 
by the grace of God, we can do it! 


cord 


April 1995 


GLEANINGS 


Where Were You? 
I was at seminary in Vancouver. A 
close friend of mine in Toronto was 
pregnant and expecting any day. One 
morning, as I worked at my desk, the 
phone rang. I recognized her sister’s 
voice and caught my breath in an- 
ticipation. But it was sad news. The 
baby had been stillborn. | mumbled 
something in shock and hung up. I put 
my head down on the desk and sobbed, 
lifting it only to yell: “God, where 
were you? Where were you?” I was 
yelling at a wood carving of Christ’s 
head that hung over my desk. His head 
was bent down and to one side, and 
carried the crown of thorns. I yelled at 
him again and again, “Where were 
you?”, until something caught my at- 
tention, something I had not noticed 
before. At the corner of his eye, there 
was a darker grain of wood. It ran from 
the corner of his eye, down his cheek, 
like tears. I was silenced. I knew where 
he had been. 
— Diane Strickland in 
Counting the Women 


Abstainer 
If you give me a choice between vot- 
ing for “God is dead” or “Everything 
(including evil) is God’s will,” then I 
would have to abstain. 

— Robert Hale 


Church 
“Church,” in the face of the persuasive 
power of the commodities that beckon 
and the powers of death that threaten, 
has to do with the dancing and laughter 
of Easter. Church has to do with the 
magnificent memory that sings and 
shouts that “we are children of God, 
and if children, then heirs, heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ.” Church 
has to do with our being a part of the 
family of God. Church has to do with 
the household of faith that is our hope 
and our home. 

— Ted Siverns 


Which Way? 
Moses wandered the desert for 40 
years. His journey has great historical 
meaning: it was the first recorded 
instance of a man refusing to ask for 
directions. 

— Lucille Stamper 


Badly Constructed 
For a long time, I’ve considered my 
faith to be rather like a badly construct- 
ed building. There are lots of pieces 
missing, some of them from the foun- 
dations. When a new piece slips into 
place, it is a very satisfying experience. 
This happened most recently at the 
December meeting of the Waterloo- 
Wellington Presbytery during debate 
on a motion by our missionary, Jack 
McIntosh, concerning reconciliation 
with Native Peoples. The discussion 
was a little disturbing in that it illum- 
inated some muddled and potentially 
divisive notions of faith, spirituality 
and sharing. Jack resolved the whole 
issue for me, and probably for others, 
by simply stating that (I’m probably 
paraphrasing here): “We hold tight to 
our own faith, but we can share our 
spirituality with all people.” 

— Andrew Foster 


Living in a Greenhouse 
We want to live in a greenhouse, 
in a hothouse, 
where there is no risk of getting hurt 
or being blown away. 
We also want to call others “Beloved.” 
We are harlots. 
Searching for the ultimate perfection, 
for the ultimate fulfilment, 
we follow one “god” after another, 
picking up this and picking up that. 
We have other lovers. 
— Jean Armstrong in 
Counting the Women 


People's Participation 

Andrew Greeley, a controversial U.S. 
Roman Catholic priest, says the 
Catholic Church used to be more 
democratic. (He calls today’s church 
“an absolutist renaissance monarchy” 
— ouch.) 

He relates how earlier popes were 
chosen: “The parish priests of Rome 
gathered in St. Peter’s and chose a 
bishop of Rome. They then brought 
him out on the balcony. If the crowd 
cheered, the man was installed. If they 
booed, the cardinals went back and 
tried again.” 

— One World 


Music 
Music is eternal. 
Music is divine. 
You pray to your God with music. 
— Duke Ellington 


Dividing 
Any policy which appeals to a class, to 
a creed, to a race, or which does not 
appeal to the better instincts to be 
found in all classes, in all creeds, and 
in all races, is stamped with the stamp 
of inferiority. The French-Canadian 
who appeals to his fellow countrymen 
to stand by themselves, aloof from the 
rest of the continent; the English- 
Canadian who appeals to his fellow 
countrymen on grounds affecting them 
alone, may, perhaps, win the applause 
of those whom they may be address- 
ing, but impartial history will pro- 
nounce their work as vicious in 
conception as it is mischievous and 
wicked in its tendency. 

— Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


Body and Soul 
An individual gospel without a social 
gospel is a soul without a body, and a 
social gospel without an individual 
gospel is a body without a soul. One is 
a ghost and the other is a corpse. 

— E. Stanley Jones 


 - 
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Prophets 


John Congram 


“The goal here is not to come out unscathed. I have no hope that you won't bleed. 
I have a hope that you won't bleed unnecessarily, unworthily and fatally.” 


often go unrecognized. The ones who sit at our table 

or worship with us we take for granted. When they 
have gone, sometimes tragically, we look back and recog- 
nize them. 

Prophets turn up in unlikely places. Rev. Johan Heyns 
provides an outstanding example. During his lifetime, others 
called him many things, most of them uncomplimentary. 
Not until an assassin’s bullet ripped through his body as he 
sat playing a game with his grandchildren did people ser- 
iously consider him a candidate. 

In recent decades, Heyns’s Dutch Reformed Church in 
South Africa has been known best for its apartheid views. It 
had constructed the theological framework to legitimize the 
apartheid system of South Africa. From this church arose 
many of the leaders of white South Africa, including the 
previous two presidents of that country. 

Heyns served as a professor in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. While challenging its apartheid views, he continued 
in its membership. Eventually, he persuaded his church to 
declare apartheid a sin. He actively participated in the 1994 
synod during which leaders of the church recommended 
uniting the church’s congregations, long divided along 
racial lines. 

Reading it among other bad news stories, I probably 
would not have paid much attention to Heyns’s assassina- 
tion had I not met him more than 10 years ago. A minister at 
Timothy Eaton Church had arranged for Heyns to visit 
Toronto. It would enable church leaders in Toronto to re- 
ceive an up-to-date report on conditions in South Africa 
along with Heyns’s own efforts to end the apartheid views 
of his denomination. 

But most church leaders refused to meet with him. By 
then, his church had already been suspended from the 
World Alliance of Reformed and Presbyterian Churches for 
its apartheid views. Political correctness alone mandated 
that church leaders should not be seen in the presence of one 
who continued to associate with a church recognized world- 
wide as evil. The attitude of most denominational leaders at 
the time was, “Can anything good come out of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa?” 

So, in order that Heyns might have some people to 
address, organizers recruited lower profile people not 
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— Carlyle Marney 


hamstrung by such taboos. Many of the small group who 
gathered with Heyns were, like myself, pastors of local 
congregations. 

Heyns, a tall, greying and pleasant man, spoke softly and 
unpretentiously. He told of a dogged and heroic fight by a 
minority in his denomination to turn around decades of 
racial prejudice. He came, he said, not to garner our praise 
or to excuse the sins of his church. He sought only our un- 
derstanding of those attempts to change, support for those 
efforts and our prayers. 

Heyns spent most of his life under attack by those both 
within and outside his church. Many of those inside viewed 
him as a traitor to both his people and his church. Those out- 
side could not tolerate or understand one who continued to 
associate with an apartheid denomination. 

John Heyns’s life came to a sudden and tragic end on 
November 5, 1994, in the living room of his home in 
Pretoria. Since then, people have begun to see him from a 
different perspective — some even suggesting he should be 
considered a prophet. 

A prophet’s credentials never come easily. True prophets 
do not expect to be comfortable or honoured. But Heyns’s 
route — sticking with a denomination condemned by both 
church and world, seeking to reconcile from within the evil 
empire — seems most difficult of all. No one would have 
blamed him if he had decided to leave his church. But his 
tortured empathy with the pain of those around him would 
not let him go until he had prodded, disturbed and chal- 
lenged his people to be all God meant them to be. 

The price of reconciliation often seems high and unfair to 
those who sacrifice for its realization. Holy Week comes 
each year to remind us of that. 

“Heyns’s untimely death,” said President Nelson 
Mandela, “is a loss to the South African nation as a whole, 
black and white.” 

I wish we could have recognized that when he was still 
among us. 
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LETTERS 


Blessed 
It is always a blessing to receive the 
Presbyterian Record. So when the Feb- 
ruary issue arrived on Friday, wow! 
Wonderful from “cover to shining 
cover’! Please keep up the exceptional 
work! 
Russell Gammon, 
Fergus, Ont. 


I never want to be without the Presby- 
terian Record though I have gone back 
to a church where I have former ties. 

I am a Habitat for Humanity volun- 
teer. Last year, your magazine had two 
touching and interesting articles about 
Habitat. 

I always read all of the Record. So 
please continue my subscription and 
God bless you richly. 

Sally Bergstrom, 
Calgary 


Nothing Went Wrong 

Brad Fairley’s letter (Feb. issue) is 
wrong about Live the Vision being a 
failure. It may not have attained the 
objective of $10 million, but it did 
raise a lot of money that we would not 
have had if this campaign were not 
held. 


Brad Fairley obviously did a lot of 
personal work in his area to make Live 
the Vision a success. It is hard to watch 
others being cold or lukewarm when 
you are giving 110 per cent. But he 
should look upon the positive side and 
not dwell on the negative. 

I am sure some of the original disci- 
ples were disappointed about the few 
who followed against the thousands 
who heard, but it is a good job they did 
not quit. 

So, Brad Fairley, look upon the 
positive side, feel good for what you 
contributed and relax. God is looking 
after us. 

Arthur James, 
Whitby, Ont. 


Wanted: Clergy Children 

I have launched a study of the clergy 
family in Canada and I need the assis- 
tance of your readers. In preparing for 
this study, I failed to find any signifi- 
cant research on the adult children of 
clergy. Therefore, my study will in- 
clude adults (25 years and older) who 
grew up as members of clergy fam- 
ilies. I am interested in learning what 
experiences these people had as chil- 
dren of clergy and growing up in 


clergy homes through a questionnaire 
survey. Since, to my knowledge, there 
is no directory of such people, I decid- 
ed to impose on the editor’s generosity 
to broadcast my interest and invite 
every reader who is an adult offspring 
of clergy people to contact me as soon 
as it is convenient within the next three 
months. If the reader does not fit the 
criteria but knows someone who does, 
please pass on my request. Many 
thanks. 
Douglas F. Campbell, 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Erindale College, University of Toronto, 
3359 Mississauga Rd. N., 
Mississauga, Ont. L5L 1C6 


Canada's Future 

It is all very well to reject extreme na- 
tionalism, either that of the Canadian 
or the Québec variety (February editor- 
ial). As far as can be determined, the 
latter is very much alive, but the for- 
mer can hardly be felt. There is hardly 
any Canadian nationalism, not to 
mention “extreme nationalism.” 

No, God’s ultimate kingdom is cer- 
tainly not at risk here, irrespective of 
the outcome of Québec’s referendum; 
what is at risk though: the continued 
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Noel Watson 
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existence of (the Dominion? of) 
Canada. 

Were Québec’s provincial govern- 
ment to declare unilaterally that it now 
represents a République autonome du 
Québec, the remainder of Canada 
would not long survive as such. 

We would then witness the depar- 
ture of Canadian provinces, whose ap- 
plication for admission to the Union 
would be on the table of the United 
States Congress. One of the candidates 
is surely British Columbia. It may be 
surmised that all four Canadian Mari- 
time provinces would be applicants. 
They would certainly not be accepted 
as four separate states of the Union in 
the U.S.A. and would have to content 
themselves with being admitted as one 
new state, perhaps. Or, they might be 
subject to admission as a territory of 
the U.S.A. 

So much for Canadian nationalism. 
That which bound Canada together, 
the Crown, appears to have lost its 
glamour and power of appeal. What is 
left except for Canada’s national health 
system? Exchanging the Red Ensign in 
1964 for the red and white Maple Leaf 
flag has certainly not strengthened 
Canadian nationalism or emotional 
happiness. 

Are there really many Canadians 
who would weep if the country were to 
disintegrate and become part of the 
U.S.A.? I wonder. 

Klaus J. Herrmann, 
Montreal 


Making a Start 

I appreciated your timely and excellent 
editorial “A Flexible System” (January 
issue). | made a copy to publish in our 
own church publication. 

You have highlighted the needs 
well. I often find elders and ministers 
reluctant to look at change. But I have 
been successful in having the session 
meetings reported in synoptic form. It 
is a Start. 

H. Wilson Gray, 
Surrey, B.C. 


Remove Session Confidentiality 
Having recently joined the Presbyter- 
ian Church, I have been greatly en- 
couraged by the vitality of the 
evangelical congregation of which I 
am a member. Unfortunately, my ad- 
miration stops short of the polity of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(January editorial). 

Naturally, there are times (i.e., 
personal problems, discipline of mem- 
bers) when confidentiality is impera- 
tive. In these situations, a small ad hoc 
committee of two or three people can 
diffuse a problem more easily than a 
full complement of session could ever 
hope to do. 

In this post-Christian era, I appeal 
for the removal of the confidentiality 
imposed on session by the Book of 
Forms. My hope is that the “system of 
freedom and flexibility” will begin to 
work toward this objective. In an age 
and culture in which the church is ac- 
cused of being domineering, how can 
we justify the existence of a group 
which effectively makes decisions for 
everyone else? Does session confiden- 
tiality not seem to contradict Jesus’ 
first principle for leadership training: 
“Whoever wants to become great 
among you must be your servant ... ””? 

Tan Mason, 
Brigden, Ont. 


A Presbyterian Moment 

John Congram’s comments in “A 
Flexible System” (January issue) cre- 
ated a “Presbyterian moment” for me. 

Jaded by my recent experience as a 
member of our board of managers, my 
confidence in my managerial skills 
(honed as they had been over many 
years of successful corporate experi- 
ence) truly shaken, editor Congram’s 
remarks cheered me immensely. 

The founding architects of Presby- 
terianism, through the divine inspira- 
tion of Geneva’s location or the 
bracing air of Edinburgh, gave us a 
heritage of church government and at- 
tending management that has evolved 
over time into the representative struc- 
ture of teaching elder (minister), ses- 
sion (elders), board and trustees. Our 


form of church government at founda- 
tion defines us as Presbyterians; any 
change to that form must never be 
taken casually despite the pressing 
conditions of the society that surrounds 
our church life. 

If the art of management as session, 
teaching elder, board or trustee body is 
perceived not to be working, then the 
search for solutions should focus, in 
the first instance, on the behaviour and 
performance of those who function 
within the forms of church govern- 
ment. 

It is too easy and too simplistic to 
move quickly to solve our organiza- 
tional frustrations by side-stepping the 
questions that assess management per- 
formance. The fact that our forms of 
church government are made up in the 
main of volunteers is no excuse. 

Our current forms permit the art of 
management to be practised effective- 
ly. It seems to me that if that art is not 
readily perceived and the results of the 
performance deemed to be inadequate, 
then the first action to be taken is not 
structural change but a search for an- 
swers to questions of function. 

Addressing the priority questions of 
function provides the members of the 
governing forms and the members of 
the congregation with an educational 
experience of considerable value. Then 
and only then can the decision to re- 
structure the forms of church govern- 
ment be taken confidently. Any 
organizational redesign, like any good 
architecture, must surely follow a 
study and, in our case, a prayerful 
study of function. 

The redesign of our heritage struc- 
tures or forms of church government 
into a melded or blended single form 
without a full consideration and analy- 
sis of our management problems is 
wrong. On my darkest days, it seems 
to be an approach that is more for the 
convenience of the teaching elder than 
anything else. 

Editor Congram’s commentary and 
the companion piece in the same issue 
by John G. Stackhouse Jr., “Hellooooo 
Out There,” serve to open up a timely 
dialogue — one of great importance 
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for Presbyterians who constantly and 

prayerfully reflect on why we are Pres- 
byterians in the first place. 

Harry K. Fisher, 

Stratford, Ont. 


I read with great interest, to say noth- 
ing of enthusiasm, your editorial (Janu- 
ary issue). Thinking many would not 
have read the editorial and the “Hel- 
looooo Out There” article — and I was 
right — I made photocopies of the two 
and gave them to the last meeting of 
our church board. 

If all other boards of managers are 
like ours, they are plagued with being 
nothing but a rubber stamp for the ses- 
sion. As a result, at least half the mem- 
bers don’t turn up for meetings and 
couldn’t care less. 

I was asked to serve on the board, 
which I have done. I am not going to 
quit now; but I will not stand for an- 
other term unless they open up a few 
things along the lines you suggest. 

Give us more items like this. They 
are needed. 

James T. Calhoun, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


“Mainline” and “Evangelical” 

Jim Taylor is sometimes thought- 
provoking and sometimes merely pro- 
voking. His offering in the January 
Record amused me by its division of 
the ecclesiastical scene into “mainline” 
and “evangelical,” the former being 
paedobaptist and the latter decidedly 
not so. 

Someone ought to tell him that 
there is (and has been for a long time) 
a school of thought that is both “main- 
line” and “evangelical.” Presbyterian 
evangelicals who come to mind at 
once include Thomas Chalmers, 
Alexander Whyte and the Hodges. But 
not all are dead. The January issue was 
filled to overflowing with evangelicals 
— two outstanding ones being Eugene 
Peterson and Margaret Avison. Both 
believe in infant baptism! 

Evangelical simply means “of the 
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The Indian woman 
in this picture 
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which she sells in 
her community to 
earn a living for 
herself and to help 
provide for her 
family. Skills train- 
ing and loans for 
small businesses 
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Evangel,” the gospel. To be evangel- 
ical is to affirm the gospel of grace 
which centres in the atonement accom- 
plished by Christ on the cross; it is to 
make known the salvation that is 
appropriated by faith alone. 

As the Reformers demonstrated, 
covenant theology (the basis of infant 
baptism) goes hand in hand with 
passionate, firsthand faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

John Vaudry, 
Wingham, Ont. 


Putting Justice and Mercy 
Together 

We live at a time when many Chris- 
tians, with the encouragement of the 
media and the current cultural atmos- 
phere, seek “justice” in the courts of 
the land against those who, they claim, 
have wronged them. I draw attention to 
a different viewpoint, a point of view 
which emphasizes mercy rather than 
justice. 

There is the Law of Reciprocity, or 
Equivalence, which is the standard for 
justice in our world. It implies a bal- 
ance needs to be maintained between 
persons so that wrongdoers receive in 
kind what they have dealt out to others. 
It could be defined as “getting even.” 

Do we really want God to treat us 
“Sustly”? Speaking personally, I would 
not! Given a choice, I ask for mercy, 
not justice. 

Here, then, is my problem. As a ser- 
vant of God, what do I say in God’s 
name to God’s people who have been 
severely wronged by others? Do I en- 
courage them to “seek for justice” in 
the courts of this land? Or do I remind 
them that though they have been 
severely and seriously wronged, their 
search for justice in the local courts 
will not, in itself, bring them either 
peace, satisfaction or a solution? How 
may a servant of God, in humility and 
with understanding, encourage people 
to accept any bitter experience as 
something “allowed” by God for 
their good? (The term “all things” in 


Romans 8:28 is not to be interpreted as 
excluding negative experiences, no 
matter how bitter.) 

Bitter experiences which seem to 
destroy some people will equally be 
the making of others. (Note the story 
of Joseph and his brothers. Look at 
David’s treatment by Saul, and 
David’s response.) For it is not what 
happens to people that determines 
what they will be, but how people 
choose (a moral act) to respond or 
react to what has happened to them. 

How, then, does a servant of God 
best serve God and his people in the 
light of this reality? You see, for me to 
seek justice against those who have 
wronged me places me in the danger- 
ous position of appearing to demand 
from God that I, too, be treated justly. 
And this I, at least, dare not do! Should 
we encourage others to “seek justice” 
under these terms? Can you help? 

Chris Costerus, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Flag the Fag 

I am concerned about tobacco smok- 
ing. The latest figures show that 
British Columbia has the highest rate 
of deaths from cancer, especially 
among women, along with a signifi- 
cant rise in the number of young 
people in the province addicted to 
smoking. 

My concern is the deadly silence of 
our church on this matter. When talk- 
ing to a youth group recently, I gave 
them the figures and the proven effects 
of the habit. One of the kids asked: “If 
that’s so, why do so many of our min- 
isters, some with very high profiles, 
drag on the fags?” It was hard to an- 
swer. Surely the time has come for the 
church to speak out. We hope the 
Presbyterian Record will give a lead in 
this matter. 

D. R. Wilkinson, 
Saltspring Island, B.C. 


Editor’s note: In 1963, the General 
Assembly supported both a national 
campaign concerning the hazards of 
smoking and the program of the Can- 
adian Medical Association. 
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The church in Guatemala City serves on the edge of the city dump 


ave you been to a dump late- 
ly? Maybe you wanted to get 
rid of some garbage or look 
for “treasures” which had been some- 
one else’s “junk.” Maybe it was a fam- 
ily outing to locate bears scavenging 
for food. Most of us have had such ex- 
periences. 
I want to tell you about my recent 
trip to a dump. But it was for none of 
the above reasons. 


Scavenging for food at Guatemala City dump. 


It was Tuesday morning, February 
14th. The place was Guatemala City. 
Joe Reed, our guide for the next 12 
days, informed us at breakfast we 
would pay a visit to the city dump. 

We had just finished spending nine 
interesting days with James Farris in 
Guyana, visiting with and speaking at 
churches from one coast to the other. 
We can’t get over how delighted they 
were to see us, and we are indebted to 
them for their many acts of kindness 
and gracious hospitality. 

Back to that unforgettable Valen- 
tine’s Day. Not knowing what was in 
store for us, Joe, my wife Faith and I 
went on our way to the dump. But, 
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first, we stopped where the sisters at 
Casa Anunciata live. They were so 
glad to see us, it was as if they had 
known us for years. One came with us 
in the taxi, as it would have been dan- 
gerous for strangers to wander in the 
dump unaccompanied, while the other 
sister walked on ahead. 

It wasn’t long before we could 
breathe in the smoke, smell the 
garbage and see men, women, boys 

and girls sorting out and 
picking up whatever they 
could find. 
What a temporary re- 
lief it was when, all of a 
sudden, we found our- 
selves inside a clean 
courtyard surrounded by 
a simple office, a lunch 
room and five class- 
rooms. This is where the 
children whose families 
live at the dump go to 
school. 
We visited each of the 
four grades and spoke 
briefly with the lively youngsters. In 
Grade 4, the students had just finished 
writing their definitions for friendship. 
One girl wrote: “Friendship is some- 
thing you show and don’t just talk 
about.” Obviously, she was the recipi- 
ent of care and love, and she was 
grateful for it. 

As we prepared to leave this haven 
of mercy to face the smell and smoke, 
not to mention the dehumanizing 
sights, I said to Sister Rita, director of 
the project: this school is one of the 
best illustrations of our Lord’s state- 
ment “Just as you did it to one of the 
least of these who are members of my 
family, you did it for me!” 


“Thank you,” she said, “but we 
can’t do it without your partnership.” 

As we were leaving, we said to the 
sisters, “We'll see you again.” And we 
did. This time at Iglesia Catolica 
Hogar Santa Maria situated on the 
other edge of the dump. 

It was 4 p.m. on the following Sun- 
day when young and old gathered for 
worship. Many went out of their way 
to greet us, including two young boys 
who had seen us at the school the pre- 
vious Tuesday. 

The service opened with lively 
singing led by one of the sisters on the 
guitar. Sister Rita introduced us, then 
the presiding priest welcomed us. The 
people applauded enthusiastically. 
Words cannot describe the feelings. It 
was one of those moving experiences 
one never forgets. 

Prior to our return home, we saw 
the church in action on the streets of 
Nicaragua and among the poorest of 
Costa Rica. We thanked God for these 
acts by today’s apostles. 

As | reflect on this unforgettable ex- 
perience in Central America, I agree 
with Carol Rose Ikeler’s hymn about 
the church’s mission: 

“The church is wherever God’s 

people are helping, 

caring for neighbours in sickness 

and need. 

The church is wherever God’s 

people are sharing 

the words of the Bible in gift and in 

deed.” 

Is the Church of Jesus Christ in our 
part of the world where it ought to be? 
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Good Friday — April 14 


Isaiah 52:13-53:12; Psalm 22; Hebrews 4:14-16, 5:7-9; John 18:1-19:42 


The monks of old Munich brewed 

stronger beer for this day. They 
needed courage — even if it came from 
a bottle. But they knew what they were 
up against — the risk of Good Friday. 

Any other day, people can sing the 
praises of “Gentle Jesus, Meek and 
Mild,” the great teacher, the healer, the 
friend of children, the religious re- 
former. Any other day, it is possible to 
admire this Jesus, to follow him and to 
have a warm feeling — but not today. 
On Good Friday, we must plumb the 
depths of what it means to call him 
Saviour. 

Start with Isaiah’s servant: “He was 
despised and rejected by others; a man 
of suffering and acquainted with in- 
firmity; and as one from whom others 
hide their faces he was despised, and 
we held him of no account” (53:3). 
There is no sentimentality today about 
serving God. Nor is anything ever sim- 
ple again about our salvation. “But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities; upon him 
was the punishment that made us 
whole, and by his bruises we are 
healed” (verse 5). 

Why does salvation have to come 
into the world this way? Maybe it is the 
way any new life comes into the world. 
Have you been there for the birth of a 
baby? A bloody and dangerous time. 
Why does life come of such struggle 
and risk? We only know it always 
comes that way. Good Friday hammers 
home the truth that somewhere, some- 
time, the price of all life is deep, dark 
— and bloody — and not even God ex- 
empts himself from paying it in full. 

The same kind of dark mystery 
speaks from the Psalm. No one can for- 
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get the cry: “My God, my God, why 
have you forsaken me?” (22:1). No one 
should forget that the one who cried out 
in dereliction is the same one who pro- 
claims God’s praise (verse 25). The 
one who felt utterly abandoned by God 
is the one who can be sure that genera- 
tions yet unborn, the world over, will 
live to praise God (verses 27-31). 
Hebrews has the encouraging word 
for us as we face Good Friday. “For 
we do not have a high priest who is un- 
able to sympathize with our weakness- 
es, but we have one who in every 
respect has been tested as we are, yet 
without sin” (4:15). Indeed, we are 


The cross not only cures, 
it can kill 


tested by the day and by the night that 
lies over it. Christ was tested by the 
cross. So are we. It’s the risk we must 
take to know our God. 

The cross will not let us go until we 
believe far, far more about Jesus — or 
we believe nothing at all. Saviour of 
the world or just another victim? It 
could go either way with us. We either 
find faith — or lose it. It is the most 
dangerous day of the year. 

Maybe the cross is like the black 
holes at the edge of the stars. A black 
hole is something so powerful it sucks 
everything near it into it. Not even 
light escapes. We only see it as a black 
hole because we see nothing at all. 
Maybe the cross is like that — so deep 
a mystery it draws all else into it and 
permits not even light to escape. 

The risk of Good Friday is we may 
get too close and never escape the black 


hole called Golgotha. People who wit- 
nessed the crucifixion stood a long way 
off. Look at this day too long or too 
closely and you might lose your faith. 

Maybe, too, the cross is like a black 
hole in another way. Some say hidden 
in the black hole is the secret of the uni- 
verse. Maybe we are seeing what was 
the beginning and what is the end of 
creation. Maybe the black hole is the 
very power that gives the universe life. 
Maybe the cross is the same mystery of 
life and death twisted into something 
we reach for but never grasp. Maybe 
you will find something darker, deeper 
and truer than anything you knew be- 
fore. Then again, maybe you will not. 

So here we all are today. The risk is 
real at Golgotha. The cross not only 
cures, it can kill. It did and it does. We 
who come today take a chance with 
our faith. It is not only the soldiers who 
gamble. We come to church today 
knowing that our faith will never be 
the same. 

But don’t think we’re alone in this. 
God takes a chance, too — calling this 
day the day of salvation. God takes the 
risk of making death the way new life 
will enter the world — of letting his 
son die on the chance that the kind of 
people who killed him would someday 
learn the truth about him. God gambles 
by inviting simple, weak human beings 
to gather the whole world over today 
— and worship. God takes the chance 
we will believe far, far more this day 
— or believe nothing at all. God risks 
the very life of his people on the death 
of his son. 

It is the greatest risk of all. I 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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AN EVERYDAY GoD 
Sacrifices 


Jim Taylor 


No one lives in isolation; it’s the relationships that matter 


ast November, my uncle, An- 
drew Taylor, died. I didn’t 

know him well. Neither did his 
own daughter until the last two years 
or so of his life. 

For all this to make sense, you have 
to know a bit about Uncle Andy. 

He went out to central India in 1928 
as a missionary doctor, serving in Rat- 
lam (a hospital later made famous by 
Dr. Bob McClure). During the Depres- 
sion, his mission board ran out of mon- 
ey and laid off everyone who was 
home on furlough. Andy was among 
them. He went to Edinburgh, studied 
tropical medicine, then went back to 
India with the colonial medical service. 

During the Second World War, as 
an officer of the British Indian Army 
in Burma, he was in charge of a 1,000- 
bed surgical hospital. It was cut off 
when the Burma Road fell. He was the 
last to leave when the hospital was 
evacuated. The bridges were blown up 
behind them. On the retreat to India, 
they were strafed by Japanese planes. 
They covered the last stretch out on 
foot — shivering with malaria and de- 
bilitated by dysentery — in deep mud 
during the monsoon rains. The Japan- 
ese forces were so close behind, they 
were under strict orders not to stop to 
help anyone who fell behind, for any 
reason. 

Eventually, Uncle Andy became 
personal surgeon to the last two 
viceroys of India — the Queen’s se- 
nior representative and governor — 
General Wavell and Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. 

In other words, he had a pretty ex- 
citing life. 

But that life required a lot of sacri- 
fices. He was separated from his fam- 
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ily for years. His daughter Barbara was 
sent back to Canada when she was 
eight; she didn’t see her father again 
until she was 18. By then, he was a 
stranger, and she had her own life to 
live. 

“T didn’t really think I had a father 
until the past few years,” she said sadly 
after his death. In those final years, 
Uncle Andy bought a house across the 
street from Barbara. She finally had a 
chance to get to know this man, to hear 
from him — despite speech severely 
handicapped by a stroke — who and 
what he was. Barbara calls these last 
years “a blessing,” a time when she 
could get to know — and to love — 
her father before he died. 

I don’t know about you, but I was 
brought up to admire sacrifice. A Sun- 
day school acronym taught us: “JOY 
— Jesus first, Others second, Yourself 
least of all.” We were expected to 
make sacrifices. Sacrifice was like a 
purification, a way of improving our 
Christian performance. 

As if we could choose it for our- 
selves, without imposing it on others. 

When I think about Uncle Andy 
and Barbara, though, I realize that 
father and daughter both led full lives. 
It was their relationship, not their indi- 
vidual lives, that was sacrificed. The 
sacrifice could have led to bitterness 
and hostility. Uncle Andy could have 
died a lonely old man, unloved by his 
own family. 

But he didn’t. In those final years, 
the relationship was redeemed. 

Uncle Andy always had a strong 
faith. He didn’t need to be “saved” in 
any conventional sense. It was his rela- 
tionship with his daughter that needed 
saving. 


It makes me wonder if we’ ve gotten 
the emphasis wrong for generations. 
We’ ve applied theological terms like 
sacrifice and redemption, sin and sal- 
vation, death and resurrection to indi- 
viduals. As if one person can be saved, 
or healed, or given new life in a va- 
cuum. But we don’t live in a vacuum. 
We live in relationships. 

And that makes me wonder what 
would happen if we applied other doc- 
trinal terms to relationships instead of 
to individuals. 

Crucifixion and resurrection, for ex- 
ample. There’s no question that an in- 
dividual died on the cross. But so did a 
lot of relationships: with his mother, 
his disciples, his friends. 

Whatever else happened at Easter, 
relationships were resurrected. One 
biblical scholar, John Dominic 
Crossan, suggests it was the renewal of 
those relationships that motivated the 
disciples to go out and change the 
world. 

Ultimately, it will be our relation- 
ship with Jesus — or lack of it — that 
motivates us to make a difference, 
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Jim Taylor is a writer, editor 
and co-founder of Wood 
Lake Books. 


Reb Count 
Hurts from the Past; Hopes for a Future 


Walter A. Donovan 


The church should continue its work in Native territories 


received our “confession” at the 

120th General Assembly and at 
Winnipeg, as reported in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Presbyterian Record. It 
could launch a new and more trusting 
relationship. 

A reconciling spirit was evident in 
people like Stan McKay, Phil Fontaine 
and Mary Guilbault. James Marnoch 
offered the viewpoint of two devoted 
servants who walked beside and 
worked with First Canadians as equals. 
Fontaine’s acknowledgement that 
“some good did come out of the 
schools” was an appropriate and timely 
expression about a situation which has 
been frequently described as totally 
evil. Many stories can be told by for- 
mer students of both our residential 
schools that would provide positive af- 
firmation of Fontaine’s words. 

Residential schools were estab- 
lished because the schools promised 
for reserves in the treaty agreements 
were either not built or not staffed. 
Teachers were often reluctant — or 
afraid — to take on the task in isolated 
communities. The residential school 
became an extension of the “reserve” 
system, with the “paleface” always in 
the dominant position. No matter how 
wholesome the relationship between 
individuals (the government agent or 
teacher vis-a-vis the Native person), 
the non-Native was always in the posi- 
tion of authority. I hasten to add, how- 
ever, that I never met an agent or 
assistant-agent who lacked a genuine 
desire to work faithfully. 

The residential school principal had 
a difficult task. Colin Wasacase, who 
served at the Cecilia Jeffrey school, 
was heard to explain it somewhat like 


if was fitting the Native Peoples 
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this: “When I was a student, I thought 
life would be great if only the boys 
supervisor would stop bossing me. 
When I became boys supervisor, I 
thought all would be well if I didn’t 
have to answer to the principal. When 
I became principal, I understood why it 
was necessary to be so unpopular.” 

Here is an illustration of that frustrat- 
ing occupation. Jimmy K. was a fine 
young hockey player attending Birtle 
School about the middle of this cent- 
ury. Such good prospects were invited 
to attend an event at Shoal Lake, 20 
miles east of Birtle, when professional 
scouts would be present. Principal Mar- 
tin Rusaw planned to take Jimmy; but, 
early that evening, one of the boys was 
reported missing. It was one of the 
colder nights of the winter, and Rusaw 
saw his first priority was finding the lad 
who had disappeared. By the time the 
boy was discovered (hiding comfort- 
ably in the warm stable under some 
hay), it was too late to take Jimmy for 
the hockey try-out. I have no doubt the 
pupil’s disappointment was matched by 
that of the principal. 

I also write to plead for help on be- 
half of friends who seem to have been 
abandoned by The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. These are the people who 
reside on the First Nations’ territories, 
previously known as “reserves,” where 
there is no resident missionary or regu- 
lar visits from a teaching elder. 

While workers serve in Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg and Kenora, reserves in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and northern 
Ontario have no appointed missionar- 
ies. That most, if not all, are still ready 
to welcome Presbyterian witnesses to 
Jesus Christ is the result of the good- 
will of a number of former pupils 


at our residential schools. 

In September 1994, I received per- 
mission from my session to take one 
weekend off each month to hold ser- 
vices on reserves. On Thanksgiving 
Day, I shared a service at Birdtail with 
Henry Hildebrandt. More recently, I 
was at Oak Lake, Birdtail and Way- 
wayseecappo for services. The wel- 
come was sincere. This is not the time 
to withdraw from mission work along- 
side some of the descendants of the 
first North Americans. 

The Presbyterian confession ac- 
knowledged the hurts and resulting 
trauma experienced by children at our 
schools. Yet, a task still remains for the 
Presbyterian Church. If we will not ac- 
cept it, we dishonour the memory of 
saints like William Moore, Beryl Mil- 
lar and Stephen How. Are there any 
who will answer the Macedonian call? 
Even at a time when finances are low, 
we must “dare great things for Christ 
and expect great things from Christ.” 

Our efforts will not be perfect. All 
of us must say the words of the Gener- 
al Confession: “There is no health [or 
holiness] in us.” God alone — the 
Great Spirit — gives the increase when 
faithful servants do the planting and 
watering. If we make no effort, a half- 
century hence — if The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada still exists — will 
the Moderator be called upon to pre- 
sent a second confession to the First 
Nations saying we were so preoccu- 
pied with saving our own life we lost 
the purpose for our existence? Iv 


Walter Donovan has served on a number 
of Indian reserves. He is now the minister 
of Calvin Goforth Church in Saskatoon 
and interim moderator of the Mistawasis 
Reserve near Prince Albert, Sask. 
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Where Theology and Culture Intersect 


Bookstore hosts discussion group — grace without religion 


hris Vais, minister of Knox 

Church in Waterdown, On- 

tario, finished reading Douglas 
Coupland’s book Life After God at 
2:30 in the morning. More than any- 
thing else, he wanted to discuss what 
he had read with someone. To him, 
Coupland had captured the dilemmas 
of today’s young adult generation with 
great insight. And he did it in an inter- 
esting and tantalizing way. 

But who would appreciate being 
wakened at 2:30 a.m. to discuss a book 
— even a very interesting one? So 
Chris waited until the morning. 

Then he went to see Ted McMeekin, 
owner of the local bookstore called 
Chapters. Ted, a United Church mem- 
ber, attends Knox’s Saturday morning 
men’s breakfasts. Chris suggested to 
Ted that they organize a series of stud- 
ies on the book to be held in the book- 
store. 

Chapters often sponsors authors 
who come to the bookstore to speak, 
but Chris was the first to suggest a dis- 
cussion group. 

Ted responded enthusiastically. So 
for six Wednesday evenings during 
May and June in 1994, mobile display 
shelves in the bookstore were pushed 
against the walls and 15 people with di- 
vergent views gathered to reflect on 
Life After God. Six were members from 
Knox; some came from other churches; 
and the rest from no church at all. 
People who would not come to a sim- 
ilar study group in a church felt com- 
fortable attending in a bookstore. The 
age of the participants ranged from the 
mid-20s to seniors. All were interested 
in talking about the meaning of life. 

For Chris, it provided an opportun- 
ity to meet people on a neutral ground 
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Chris Vais (left) 


where they felt more comfortable to 
talk about faith issues. Some came to 
see the group as a support group — in 
their questing, they realized they were 
not alone on their journey. 

The book talks a lot about people’s 
relationship with nature. For one per- 
son in the group, it triggered a 20-year- 
old memory of going into the 
wilderness with a group of young 
people. Although a precious experi- 
ence, this was the first time the person 
felt free to share it with others. 

A columnist in the local paper 
wrote about his experience of attend- 
ing the first session. It was his Christ- 
mas column which he annually 
addressed to his young grandchildren. 

“This past summer, I sat in on a dis- 
cussion group led by Rev. Chris Vais 
of Knox Presbyterian Church in 
Waterdown to focus on the most fun- 
damental of all human questions: 
“What is the meaning of life?’ 

“Pastor Chris used a marvellous 


ore. 


little book by Douglas Coupland enti- 
tled Life After God as the vehicle to 
help us in our discussion. Coupland — 
a Canadian author — is a wonderful 
story-teller. I can tell you this book is 
probably the second most important 
book I’ve ever read. I hope that when 
you are old enough and interested 
enough, you’ll try and get a copy of 
Coupland’s book and read and reread 
it. Or, maybe, I should buy you copies 
now and give it to both of you for 
Christmas.” 

For Chris, the bookstore discussion 
group provided an experience of “grace 
without religion” and an opportunity to 
make friends and contacts outside of 
his congregation. Vais believes min- 
isters should read popular culture as 
intensely as they read theology. 

What’s next? Chris has his eye on a 
music store down the street from the 
bookstore. He figures a discussion 
group focusing on a few songs could 
prove interesting. It 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYWLEY UI 


My dear editor: 


You will remember that few crises 
in Canadian history have galvanized 
the general public into action and 
protest so much as the attempt by a 
major TV cable company to invoke 
“negative billing” — the automatic ad- 
ditional billing for additional channels 
unless the company was notified the 
recipient didn’t want them. 

This proposed rearrangement of 
available stations and the careful pre- 
packaging of choices, a “mix and 
match” assortment designed to maxi- 
mize potential desire — to keep the 
Divinity of Dance channel, one must 
also purchase the Fishing with Fred 
network — pushed the people too far. 
It was enough to have to learn new re- 
mote control numbers for the existing 
sources of entertainment. To mess with 
our choices of visual narcotic went be- 
yond the famous Canadian capacity to 
be put upon. 

More than the deficit, more than the 
question of Quebec (will she or won’t 
she?), this affront to our predilection 
for the quiet life was ... well, was .... 
UNACCEPTABLE! (There, I’ve said 
it and I feel ever so much better.) 

At the same time, it put me in mind 
of the fact that we Presbyterians have 
done little or nothing to prevent our- 
selves from being roadkill on the Infor- 
mation Superhighway. We couldn’t 
afford to buy into Vision TV, and our 
finances since have pretty much limited 
us to a new bulb for the magic lantern; 
but if those “death star” satellites that 
can beam as many as 500 channels into 
a home are launched, surely the cost of 
buying in will go down. Maybe not in 
the first wave, or even in the second or 
third; but, eventually, might it not be 
possible to turn to channel 1925 and 
enjoy the offerings of PCC-TV? Think 
of a sample of the wholesome fare we 
could produce. (Never mind, I will.) 

6:30 a.m. Sign on with “Rise Up, O 
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Persons of God” 
sung by the mixed 
choir of Upper Pas- 
siquoddy Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

6:31, a.m. Fun 
With Oatmeal. 

An imagina- 

tive cooking 

show that 

shows what can 

be done with and to por- 
ridge — and on a budget, too! 

7:00 a.m. Sunrise Semester. To- 
day’s topic: “Was John Calvin ever or- 
dained and where did he get that funny 
hat?” (1/2 credit) 

8:00 a.m. Morning Devotions. The 
Rev. Sarah Leitmotif: “Losing your 
guilt and 10 unsightly pounds — pain- 
lessly.” 

8:15 a.m. Strategies in Evangelism. 
The Rev. Jin-Yong Kim: “Reaching 
out to the non-Korean Presbyterian.” 

9:00 a.m. Bible Tales for Today’s 
Tykes. Audrey Timorous-Beastie de- 
lights and uplifts with stories made 
suitable for little eyes and ears. This 
morning: David persuades Goliath that 
his hostility stems from being cruelly 
mocked as the biggest child ever to re- 
peat Grade 3 and shows him how to 
work out his anger by teaching basket- 
ball to vertically challenged Philistine 
youth. 

10:00 a.m. Point of Order! The mad- 
cap game show in which contestants are 
tested on their knowledge of the entire 
set of the Acts and Proceedings and 
compete for an almost-all-expenses- 
paid trip to the next General Assembly. 

10:30 a.m. SPECIAL!! Meet Your 
National Staff: Each newly appointed 
member of the staff at church offices 
discusses his or her personal vision for 
the church under “Restructuring, Step 
IV.” Under the imperative of simpli- 
city and succinctness, we can learn 


why it is crucial to 

build 12 new subur- 

ban churches and 

hear discussions 

on a proposal for 

biennial General 

Assemblies and the 

importance of refur- 

bishing 50 Wyn- 

ford Drive so we 

can remain in 

the nation’s cultural and ecclesiast- 
ical nerve-centre, North York. 

4:30 p.m. The Church of Tomorrow. 
Presbyterian youth reminisce about 
their church camping experiences. 
(parental discretion advised) 

5:00 p.m. The Funny Side of John 
Knox. 

5:03 p.m. Och, Aye. Mingus Men- 
zies examines our Scottish heritage, 
reading from the works of Robert (The 
Rascal) Burns and from the Gospels in 
“Brae Scots.” (close captioned and 
subtitled) 

6:00 p.m. Empowerment. How to 
hold your own “Tartin’ O’ the Kirk” 
service for fun and profit. 

7:00 p.m. The Late Movie. Tonight: 
I Confess! **1/2 (1989) Historical 
drama that captures the turbulence and 
passion surrounding the authors of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 
(nudity, coarse language) 

9:00 p.m. Night Owl Theatre (part 
11 of 17). National Film Board series 
on our feathered friends “whoo” patrol 
our skies while we sleep. (some vio- 
lence and a lot of regurgitated balls of 
stuff) 

10:00 p.m. Sign off with “Lord, 
Dismiss Us With Good Ratings” sung 
by the Assembly Council Glee Club. 


Your host this evening, 


eV mer IL. 
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uly 1994 marked the cul- 
mination of a dream for the 
Canadian Badlands Passion 
Play Society. More than 7,000 people 
viewed five inaugural performances of 
Western Canada’s first and only Passion 
Play in which the life of Christ was por- 
trayed in live drama on an outdoor stage. 
The site of the Passion Play was the 
distinctive coulée terrain near Drum- 
heller, Alberta, which bears a striking re- 
semblance to the land of Israel today. 
Originally an old mine site, the natural 
valley amphitheatre has been equipped 
with a Palestinian town stage-set and 
wooden benches for the audience. 
According to Rosalind Lowen, man- 
ager of the Passion Play Society office in 
Drumheller, all five presentations were 
sell-outs. “Our reserved seating for 1,148 
people went well in advance. We also of- 
_ fered rush (bring-your-own-lawnchair) 
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seating. For the first performance, we 
sold 100 rush seats, as well as for 
each successive day. For the final 
performance, there were 500 rush 
seats — a total audience that day 
of about 1,650.” 

The Canadian Badlands Pas- 
sion Play was spearheaded by 
LaVerne Erickson, executive direc- 
tor of Rosebud School of the Arts. As 
producer and music director of the Pas- 
sion Play, Erickson directed a cast of 100 
actors, a 100-voice choir and more than 
500 community volunteers. Erickson, 
along with Kathleen Covert of Three 
Hills, composed most of the music used 
in the production. Covert also wrote the 
script and directed the drama. 

The Badlands Passion Play Society 
plans to make the play an annual attrac- 
tion. According to LaVerne Erickson, 
seating will be expanded to accommo- 


by 
Darlene 
Polachic 


date up to 4,000 people. 
Five performances are 

scheduled for the 1995 sea- 
son; 11, if ticket sales war- 
rant it. The society eventually 
hopes to mount a 16-20 per- 
formance season, which would 
mean yearly audiences of up to 
80,000 people. 

Such numbers are not unrealistic. Six 
hundred thousand tourists visit the 
Drumheller Valley annually to see its 
scenic and historical attractions. The Pas- 
sion Play Society intends to enhance the 
valley’s attractiveness by providing a 
professional, world-class outdoor drama 
event on a par with the Black Hills and 
Oberammergau, Germany. 

Besides the expanded and possibly 
covered seating area, the society plans to 
add various set improvements: a garden 
tomb, pathways and bridges for scenes; a 
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self-guided walking tour of the site 
explaining its topographical similarities 
to the Holy Land; a meditation walk 
through a sculpture garden depicting the 
stations of the cross and the life of 
Christ; and, possibly, a conference and 
retreat centre with a permanent interpre- 
tive centre and gift shop. 

Rosebud School of the Arts has also 
formed a consortium of Christian col- 
leges which will hold annual summer 
school drama programs on the Passion 
Play site. The first is scheduled for sum- 
mer 1995. The objective is to use the site 
for a major intercollege theatre program. 

The idea for staging a Passion Play in 
the Drumheller Valley originated in the 
1960s with former Minister of Highways 
for Alberta, Gorden E. Taylor, now hon- 
orary chairperson of the Badlands Pas- 
sion Play. Taylor was introduced at the 
premiere perfor- 
mance. 

Commenting at 
the society’s char- 
ter meeting, Tay- 
lor said: “There is 
nothing more dra- 
matic than seeing 
the life of Christ 
enacted before 
us. We have a 
natural setting 
for such a play 
here. Not only 
would a Pas- 
sion Play bene- 
fit tourism, it 


would have a powerful and lasting affect 
on the lives of the people who see it.” 

The project has been a community ef- 
fort, producer Erickson says. From the 
beginning, there has been full support 
from Drumheller’s city council, its clubs, 
churches, community organizations, as 
well as neighbouring municipalities, 
towns and villages. It was the Drum- 
heller and District Chamber of Com- 
merce that provided the funding in 1991 
for the initial feasibility study and start- 
up plans. Erickson calls it “a dream that 
took on a life of its own.” 

Tickets for the 1995 Passion Play sea- 
son are available from the Canadian 
Badlands Passion Play Society, Box 457, 
Drumheller, Alberta TOJ OYO. Tele- 
phone: (403) 823-7750. I 


Darlene Polachic is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Saskatoon, Sask. 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 
You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 


NE CT Re OT rT ON en a ne a a a a 


0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 


! | prefer to sponsor a: LJ boy UH girl living in: LJ Africa (1 Asia LC Latin America 
i LC whoever needs my help the most. , 
I OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. , 
I C1) | will send my first monthly gift within 10 WORLD VISION || 
I days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA | 
hitwinyas an meno be worn return it so someone else can help. : peace ea te 
1 C1 | have enclosed a cheque for $27. ee a at die | 
; Ot nme So a et. .Pleasese my:.C), Visa LI MasterCard aie and reget I 
, for my FO] $27 each month $ first gift Paolo Beg alae: i 
| CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than | 
, ( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. i 
j POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER eae i 
! SIGNATURE I 
1 17087911 


Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 2S4 
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April 14, 1943 
My dear Parents, 

I do want you to be quite sure that I am all right. 
I’m sorry this is only the first time I have been 
allowed to write to you, but I was all right during the 
first ten days too. To my surprise, the discomforts 
you usually associate with prison life, such as its 
physical hardships, don’t seem to trouble me 
at all... 


Can it really be half a century since Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
penned these letters in the Berlin prison? The Gestapo had 
incarcerated him suspecting, rightly, complicity in the Re- 
sistance movement that plotted earnestly and unsuccessful- 
ly against Hitler. How easily Bonhoeffer could have sat out 
the war in the United States, teaching at Union Theological 
Seminary, to save his youthful, aristocratic skin. 

Instead, he took one of the last boats back to Germany 
so he could be with his people through the horror and help 
fulfil the church’s obligation, as he once so boldly put it, 
not only to bind up the victims under the wheel but to put a 
spoke in the wheel itself. 


~——, 


WSS 


I spend my time reading, meditating, writing, 
pacing up and down my cell — without rubbing 
myself sore on the walls like a polar bear! I am 
reading the Bible straight through from cover to 
cover... 


How many of us in the goofball days of the ’60s threw 
around Bonhoeffer’s catch-phrases — “religionless 
Christianity,” “man’s coming of age,” “worldly existence” 
— thinking he was only interested in removing the candles 
from the altar. 


GS] 


I often ask myself why a Christian instinct fre- 
quently draws me more to the religionless than to 
the religious, by which I mean not with any inten- 
tion of evangelizing them, but rather, I might almost 
say, in “brotherhood.” 


Well, yes, he certainly was prepared to get rid of some 
of those candles. But that didn’t mean snuffing out the 
light. Bonhoeffer’s point, we now realize, is that cultures 
come and go. Religious cultures. Secular cultures. Supersti- 
tious cultures. Cynical cultures. 

Christ remains. And remains not because he’s the em- 
blem saint of the so-called Christian culture but because 
he’s the reality of God’s human presence in the world. 

And what a quiet, unpretentious reality! This is no 
macho God throwing his weight around, bowling us over 
with brute strength and frightening us into submission. 

All of which led Bonhoeffer to see in the emerging 
secular culture an opportunity for faith. 
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Our coming of age forces us to a true recognition 
of our situation ... God is teaching us that we must 
live as people who can get along very well without 
him. The God who is with us is the God who forsakes 
us (Mark 15:34).... God allows himself to be edged 
out of the world and onto the cross. God is weak and 
powerless in the world, and that is exactly the way, 
the only way, in which he can be with us and help us. 

How real this powerless, suffering God became for Bon- 
hoeffer! These very words were written just days before the 
Resistance movement’s ill-fated attempt — July 20, 1944 
— on Hitler’s life. When an uncomprehending Nazi aide 
moved the bomb-laden briefcase away from Hitler’s feet 
seconds before the blast, not only was the Fuhrer’s life 
spared, but Bonhoeffer’s fate was effectively sealed. And 
Bonhoeffer knew it. 


Sy 


July 21, 1944 
Dear Eberhard, 

. Later I discovered, and am still discovering up 
to this very moment, that it is only by living com- 
pletely in this world that one learns to believe. One 
must abandon every attempt to make something of 
oneself, whether it be a saint, a converted sinner, a 
churchman (the priestly type, so-called!), a right- 
eous man or an unrighteous one, a sick man or a 
healthy one. This is what I mean by worldliness — 
taking life in one’s stride, with all its duties and 
problems, its successes and failures, its experiences 
and helplessness. It is in such a life that we throw 
ourselves utterly into the arms of God and partici- 
pate in his sufferings in the world. 

The following fall, Bonhoeffer was dispatched to 
Buchenwald and then to Flossenburg. Finally, in company 
with other prisoners of war from several nations, he ended up 
in a schoolhouse on the Sunday after Easter, April 8th, 1945. 
The prisoners asked him to lead them in a little worship ser- 
vice. Bonhoeffer did so reluctantly because he didn’t want to 
offend the Russian Communist in their midst. 

No sooner had the service ended than a knock came at 
the door. Two evil-looking civilians, we are told, appeared. 

“Prisoner Bonhoeffer, get ready to come with us.” 

Everybody in the room knew what those words meant. 
Bonhoeffer quickly said his goodbyes and, then, speaking 
to one of the British officers, added, “This is the end — for 
me the beginning of life.” 

The next day, the Gestapo hung him. 

Fifty Easters later, we still have cause to remember 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer and to give thanks for his brave wit- 
ness. We rejoice with him that all our endings are but new 
beginnings. IN 


John McTavish is minister of Trinity United Church, Huntsville, Ont. 
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New from Wood Lake Books... 


True to You 


Living our faith in our 
multi-minded world 


by Donald C. Posterski 


Following your own 
beliefs, yet being aware 
of others’ faiths can be 
a challenge. Don 
Posterski offers an 
exploration of the 
multi-faith, multi- 
moral, and multi- 
cultural dimensions of 
our society. 
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BY NORMAN DIFFEY 


ast May, our study group was look- 
ing for a suitable subject for that odd 


time of the year when one feels in 
limbo — not yet ready for the annual di- 
aspora to cottages or patios, yet not in- 
clined to take on anything too 
strenuous. The First Letter of Peter 
looked like a good choice, only 
five chapters and obviously writ- 
ten with the needs of a five-week 
study in mind. 

We talked a lot about the 
theme of submission, a 
word that in Greek has as- 
sociations with the mili- 
tary command structure. 
Citizens submit to their 
rulers, as do slaves (em- 
ployees) to their mas- 
ters (employers) and — 
here, we trod lightly — 
wives to their husbands. 

The text which appar- 
ently enjoins us to submit 
to authority uncondition- 
ally, whether it be just 
or unjust, troubled us. 
Maybe, because some of 
us had recently seen the 
powerful movie Schind- 
ler’s List, we wondered 
how this principle applied 
to Germans who risked, 
and even lost, their lives in 
defying the Nazi rulers. Is 
there only the simple moral 
choice between complicity 
and rebellion when the laws 
of the state are in such clear 
violation of the laws of God? 
For me, the question was 
particularly rele- 
vant because of 
a story I had 
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heard a few weeks before during a trip to 
Germany. 

At the end of March, accompanied by 
my wife, I attended a conference in 
Hamburg. Afterwards, we took the train 
to Bielefeld in Westphalia. We had been 

invited to spend Easter with an elder- 
ly acquaintance whom I invariably 

refer to with affection as “The 
Countess.” 


Besse continuing, J must return 
to the early ’60s when I spent a 
year as an English assistant 
in a German high school. 
The Direktor had ar- 
ranged my accommoda- 
tion with the family of a 
Lutheran pastor. Upon 
my arrival, I discovered 
that my host, besides 
being a minister, bore 
the title of “Graf” (“Count”). 
Until 1945, he had been lord 
of his large ancestral estate 
in what later became the 
German Democratic Repub- 
lic. In the closing days of 
the war, while he was serv- 
ing in the west, his young, 
home-alone countess was 
suddenly obliged to accom- 
modate several hundred unin- 
vited guests — officers and 
men of the Soviet army. The 
events that followed, which she 
always refers to as her flucht 
(flight), sound archetypically 
biblical. 

Her coachman had a dream 
that he should come for her. 
He arose and hitched his wag- 
on, drove to the manor and 
snatched his mis- 
tress from under 


the noses of the guards who were peace- 
fully slumbering after a night of carous- 
ing, then drove her with a few precious 
family belongings to safety. 

After the end of the war, husband and 
wife were reunited. They started a family 
and adjusted to their new, modest way of 
life. With no big demand for unem- 
ployed nobility, the count decided to 
train for the ministry. 

So it came to pass, a few years later, 
this low-born, young teacher from Can- 
ada came to live under their roof. Despite 
the count’s social descent, I always 
found him to be sincere and caring with 
his parishioners and a genial and inspir- 
ing preacher, without any trace of arro- 
gance. He also administered the local 
Protestant hospital. This work must have 


They took the lad 
into the woods 
and hanged him. 
He was only 16 


impressed his church superiors because 
he was later appointed administrator of 
the Johannes Foundation in Bielefeld — 
a large, well-endowed complex of hospi- 
tals, clinics, schools and nursing homes. 
Among the most famous people who 
worked there was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
He was executed by the Nazis a few 
weeks before their murderous regime 
came to an end. 

The pastor died a number of years 
ago; however, I still remain in touch with 
his wife. A few months ago, she wrote a 
curious postscript to the story of her 
flight. After the reunification of Ger- 
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many, many of the dispossessed gentry 
expected to regain their lands. However, 
it soon became evident the German goy- 
ernment has little more affection than its 
Communist predecessor for the old no- 
bility. Many of the expropriated lands 
have been put up for sale on the open 
market. Perhaps for sentimental reasons, 
the countess’s younger son, an econom- 
ics professor, decided to buy a summer 
home on the ancestral estate. Unknow- 
ingly, he purchased the house of the ser- 
vant who had rescued his mother 50 
years earlier. 


I. return to our Easter visit, our host, 
now in her mid-70s, was more talkative 
than ever. This time, we heard less about 
her escape from the Russians and more 


A frail noblewoman 
gazed into the 
face of evil and 
“did what she could” 


about earlier times — events from her 
childhood in the distant province of 
Pomerania which is now a part of 
Poland. Her narrative evoked long-van- 
ished idyllic scenes of forests and lakes, 
of collecting amber on the shores of the 
Baltic Sea and hunting for Easter eggs in 
the ruined castle that stood on her 
father’s estate. 

On Easter morning, we were aroused 
in what seemed like the middle of the 
night to attend a sunrise service. It had 
snowed overnight. We arrived in time to 
see the choir process in the darkened, 
candle-lit sanctuary. The east window be- 
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gan to glow as 
one triumphant 
Easter hymn 
followed anoth- 
er and members 
of the youth 
group told the 
familiar story in 
the beautiful 
words of Martin 
Luther. We took 
Communion in a 
circle, lining the 
curved walls of the 
neo-Byzantine chan- 
cel. And then it was 
breakfast in the hall. 

The minister chat- 
ted in excellent 
English. Then, he 
rose to thank 
everyone for 
coming and 
suggested a 
donation of 
three marks, 
danke schon. (There is nothing more sat- 
isfying for the soul than finding the same 
observances and social rituals enacted in 
other churches in other parts of the 
globe. Even the people begin to look 
familiar, despite differences of language 
and custom, so that, in the end, you’re 
prepared to swear the person pouring the 
coffee has a sister who performs the 
same function back home.) 

After church, the snow had melted, so 
we went for a short ride in the country. 
We stopped for a while to admire a view. 
It must have reminded our host of some- 
thing because, once more, we were trans- 
ported back to her childhood, only this 
time the theme was Paradise Lost. 

She recalled the arrival in her village 
of the new Nazi gauleiter, to whom her 


father, as lord of the manor, was answer- 
able from then on. Pomerania was an 
ethnically mixed area in which Poles 
and Germans had lived side by side for 
generations. 

The tale that now unfolded was one 
of incredible cruelty. A Polish boy was 
accused of having relations with a Ger- 
man girl, in violation of the Protection of 
the Race Act. The gauleiter ordered his 
execution. He also thought it would be a 
good idea for Polish schoolchildren to 
witness the event as a deterrent. 

Our narrator gazed distantly across to 
the blue outline of the Teutoburg Forest. 
“You know,” she said, “my mother did 
what she could. She asked him not to do 
it. But they took that lad into the woods 
and hanged him. He was only 16.” 
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Claudio Ghirardo 
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A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


(Some story for Easter, I thought.) There 
was a deadness in the air, a silence that 
seemed interminable. Then, as an after- 
thought, she added in a tone of satisfac- 
tion: “But at least she got him to change 
his mind about the Polish children.” 

The defeat of Germany saw the ex- 
pulsion of those old eastern landowners, 
the descendants of the Teutonic knights 
who had settled the Baltic lands in the 
Middle Ages. They had reached the end 
of their place in history. Historians dis- 
miss them as “Junkers.” Their world has 
vanished beyond recall. 

Never in the best of health, the lady 
herself did not survive to reach the West. 
And now, half a century later, etched in 
my mind is a scene from the vanished 
world in which a frail noblewoman 
gazed into the face of evil and “did what 
she could.” 

A handful of brave souls actively de- 
fied the Nazis. Two members of the 
count’s family were executed for their 
part in the plot to assassinate Hitler in 
1944. Bonhoeffer’s lonely witness exem- 
plifies resistance of a different order 
which led to martyrdom. Others, 
Schindler for example, made a difference 
without paying the ultimate penalty. 

So is submission to evil the same as 
compliance with evil? The early Chris- 
tians obeyed the emperor in every re- 
spect but one — they refused to accept 
him as God. The Third Reich ordered its 
subjects to commit or acquiesce in mur- 
der. In the face of such direct violation of 
divine law, Christian conscience cannot 
be suppressed, but courses of action 
cannot be decided lightly. 

As Peter showed, there are ways of 
influencing that fall short of defiance. 
I believe that was the case in the tale of 
the Lady and the Beast. The Lady was 
powerless to change the bigger satanic 
agenda, as were millions of others who 
endured the rule of darkness. But when 
she prevailed upon the Beast to soften 
his decree, she spoke from her true 
“inner self’ and displayed “the lasting 
beauty of a gentle and quiet spirit” 
(I Peter 3:4). This central message 
of Peter, I heard for myself last 
Easter. IQ 


Norman Diffey is member of Paulin Memorial 
Church in Windsor, Ont. 
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by Kenneth G. McMillan 


vividly remember visiting Lenin’s tomb in August 1967. I had heard that thousands 

filed past to see the embalmed body of the father of the Russian Revolution, but I 

had not realized how great the number was. Even couples on their honeymoon 
included a visit to the tomb of Lenin in Red Square in Moscow. 

A visit to Lenin’s tomb was like a pilgrimage to a sacred shrine for thousands of 
Y citizens from all parts of the old USSR. Lenin’s body lay enclosed in a glass case im- 
mediately in front of the Kremlin Wall. I could see no end to the long line of people 


F A who, hour after hour, day after day, filed past the tomb. The masses of people entered 
yf 4 in absolute silence to see the body of their revered leader. Every few feet, soldiers 
iy stood guard as the multitudes gazed at the body of their dead hero. 

Lo As I watched those crowds in Moscow, I recalled a visit to another tomb, in another 


city, on another continent. Soldiers once guarded that tomb, too. But the body in that 
tomb remained there less than 72 hours. The empty tomb in Jerusalem stands in stark 
contrast to the one in Moscow, or to the Egyptian pyramids where the mummified 
bodies of the ancient Pharaohs were placed. It is also different from Westminster 
Abbey in London where the bodies of famous people are buried. And different from 
Mohammed’s tomb in Mecca which contains the bones of the Prophet. 

A Christian and a Muslim flying in the Middle East had adjacent seats on the plane. 
The Muslim was going to Mecca; the Christian was on his way to Israel. The Muslim 
said: “I feel sorry for you for I am going to Mecca where I can visit the tomb of 
Mohammed where he is buried. Christians have no such tomb to visit.” 

The Christian replied: “That is exactly the difference in our faiths. Christ’s tomb is 
empty. Christ is risen.” I 


! Kenneth McMillan is a minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada and minister-at-large for 
, World Vision Canada. 
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hreatened With Resurrection” 
Tose like a contradiction in 

terms, doesn’t it? How could 
something good like “resurrection” be a 
threat? 

“Threatened With Resurrection” was 
the theme of the 1994 annual meeting of 
the Women’s Missionary Society (WMS) 
Western Division (WD). It is also the title 
of a report coming out of that meeting 
based on the society’s assessment of 
where it’s at in the 90s and how that af- 
fects things like the image, the function, 
the very survival of the WMS. 

It’s a good theme, a good title, not 
only for the WMS but also for the ROC 
(Rest of the Church) to consider. Like 
the church, the society understands 
“threatened.” Revenues are falling, 
membership is decreasing and, some- 
times, we don’t know who we are any 
more. Like the church, the society also 
understands “resurrection,” with its im- 
plication of promise, new life and hope 
for the future. 

But resurrection has other implica- 
tions — of change and transformation. 
So putting “threatened” side by side with 
“resurrection” can prove uncomfortably 
accurate. Embracing resurrection, 
whether for the society or the church or 
the individual, means being open to 
change. It means not insisting on doing 
things “the way we’ve always done 
them.” It means being willing to take 
risks. Resurrection, like marriage, “‘is not 
to be entered into lightly or carelessly.” 

The WMS (WD) has a long and hon- 
ourable history of involvement in mis- 
sion. Jean Campbell has outlined this in 
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THREATENED 


RESURRECTION 


by Rosemary Doran 


en 


Resurrection, 
like marriage, 
is not to be 
entered into 
lightly or 
carelessly 


ae 


her book A Lively Faith, written in 1989 
to mark the 125th anniversary of the soci- 
ety. The story begins in 1864 with a 
group of women in Montreal, called The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Association, who 
worked with francophone people in the 
area. In 1875, the group became the 
Ladies’ French Evangelization Society 
and, in 1882, the Montreal Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, taking on projects among 


the Native Peoples and also overseas. 

In 1876, a new group was formed — 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. Its motto was “The World for Christ” 
and its goal was the “organizing of auxil- 
iaries and mission bands, with the ex- 
pressed aim of having one of each in 
every congregation.” Money was raised 
to support missionaries and teachers 
overseas and within Canada. Boxes of 
clothing were sent where needed. 

The year 1903 brought the formation 
of the Women’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety with its motto “Canada for Christ.” 
This group became involved with immi- 
grants and helped set up hospitals as well 
as school homes where students were 
able to board. 

In 1914, the three women’s groups 
became one under the name of the 
Women’s Missionary Society (Western 
Division). (“Western Division” is some- 
what misleading since the boundaries of 
the society extend from British Columbia 
to Quebec.) There was also a Women’s 
Missionary Society (Eastern Division) 
which operated in the Maritimes and, in 
1987, became the Atlantic Mission Soci- 
ety. The newly formed WMS (WD) 
adopted the motto “The World for 
Christ” and has seen this as its ongoing 
mandate. 

The society has a record of mission 
and mission education work of which it 
may be legitimately proud. But it also 
acknowledges that yesterday’s methods 
and means don’t always work in today’s 
world. If it commits to resurrection, its 
members must be prepared for change. 
The WMS — and the church — cannot 
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“do mission” as our ancestors did. Either 
we buy into new definitions and new 
models or we join the dinosaur club. 
(Some would say we are already there!) 

This touches the society in a number 
of areas. Take the question of identity, 
for example. Who are we in 1995? Some 
people want to believe we are still who 
and what we were in 1864 or 1914. 
Sometimes, it’s hard to acknowledge this 
is not so. Nor should it be. As individu- 
als, we change and (we hope!) mature 
with time, serving God as we are called 
at any given moment. What God calls us 
to do at the age of 25 may be vastly dif- 
ferent from what we are asked to tackle 
at age 50 or more. Living circumstances 
may be different. Resources have 
changed. And energy levels certainly 
aren’t what they used to be! 

So WMS members struggle with the 
problem of not being who they once 
were, without yet being certain of who or 
what they will become. 

Which leads into the issue of rele- 
vancy. How relevant is the society any- 


The Women’s Missionary Society (WD) 
is a community of Christian women 
whose purpose, 
in response to the love of God 
in Jesus Christ, 
is to encourage one another and 
all the people of the church to 
be involved in local and world mission 
through prayer, study, service 
and fellowship. 


— Purpose of WMS, adopted in 1986 
a OO 


Dare I walk among the mystics? 
There’s an art to passing over. 
How shall I go from the cosmic 
to the very breath of God? 


I want to use the Divine Name 
like a three-day pass, 

learn why the galaxies follow, 
so willingly, the sacred laws. 


Who speaks for the mysteries 
waiting in the rain? The secret 


sparks flashing between my thoughts 


know — but will not tell. 


And I’m sick of the overly saved — 


them that substitute the search 
for the urges that got them there. 
Pity them. They no longer dream. 


I want to catch things sleeping 
in the spirit, learn the little songs 
that keep the universe ticking. 
Instead, I pile stones in my soul. 


I think I can learn to find God 


in the untamed garden, in the weeds 
that bloom along the path — but how do I learn 
to live in the same stuff I’m chasing. 


— Fredrick Zydek 
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way? Take the matter of the name — 
Women’s Missionary Society — always 
a hot topic of debate among the member- 
ship. Here, again, is a case of what 
worked in the past coming under ques- 
tion in the present. If we stick with 
“Women,” are we committing one of to- 
day’s cardinal sins by being exclusive? 
Or, at least, giving the appearance of be- 
ing exclusive? In fact, the society num- 
bers men among its membership. And 
what about “‘Missionary’’? 

Many people shy away from the word 
“missionary” in any aspect of the 
church’s work. It conjures up ancient im- 
ages of pith helmets and palm trees. 
People like that, of course, aren’t con- 
necting with today’s way of doing mis- 
sion through drop-in centres, forestry 
ministry, music consultants, and a voice 
to and for the oppressed. 

But what to do? Assert who we are in 
the old, comfortable, but maybe no 
longer meaningful way? Or look for a 
description more appealing and relevant 
to the people we want to reach? 


O come to the church 
in the wildwood 
O come to the church 


by the mall 


Whether your church is located in a quiet country 
dale, or on a city street across from the Amazin’ 
Dollar Store, chances are there will be visitors to 
your community this summer. Don’t leave them out 
in the cold (or, rather, the heat). Let them know 
through the Presbyterian Record’s Summer Directory 
about summer worship services at your church. 


For only $20 for one issue and $35 for two, the 


Record will include the name of your church, its 
location and time of service(s) in the June and/or 
July-August issues. In a time of shrinking social 
services, the Record’s Summer Directory remains 
an incredible bargain. Don’t miss out! 


Send cheque and information 
no later than May 1, 1995, to: 


Summer Directory, Presbyterian Record 


50 Wynford Drive 


North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Please restrict information to 
details mentioned above. 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August? 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE 


(next to McGill University, Downtown, Metro, Parking) 
Single room: $20/day - $120/week 


Student rate: $15/day - $75/week 
Limited double occupancy: $30/day - $180/week 
Group rates available. 

Enquiries: 3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 398-6665 


Our 20th Anniversary, and we’ve 
only just begun! 


Our big family at New Horizons Tower is celebrating 
20 years of service to the community. New Horizons 
Tower is home to those who enjoy an atmosphere of 
warmth and love, while maintaining independence 
and privacy. Come and be a part of a family 
celebration. New Horizons Tower provides complete 
amenities. Ideally located at Dufferin subway station. 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 


Residence for 
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1140 Bloor Street West, Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 TOWER 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


And relevancy goes beyond the pros 
and cons of a name change. It pertains to 
the very nature and function of the soci- 
ety. The WMS currently grapples with 
how to be an organization — a channel 
— for the women of today’s church. 
Often, these are women who have their 
own definition of church, of commit- 
ment, of mission. It is a definition no less 
valid than the society’s traditional one, 
but often very different. Is our goal to try 
to incorporate those who, to date, have 
been outside the organization? If so, on 
whose terms? 

The issue of financial resources is 
also a concern for the society, as it is for 
the church as a whole. The WMS faces 
the dilemma of wanting to do what it can 
no longer afford to do, what for so long 
was a dear and signficant part of the 
work; that is, supporting mission, mis- 
sionaries and mission education. Satis- 
factory solutions are hard to find. To cut 
back on commitments produces protests 
from dedicated members. To make com- 
mitments we cannot realistically afford 
results in financial embarrassment. And, 
sometimes, there is added guilt that we 
have somehow failed in faith, prayer and 
giving. Perhaps, for both society and 
church, the answer is to assess what we 
can honestly expect to receive, then ask: 
“What does God want us to do with this 
money?” Maybe, we all need to ask 
whether it isn’t better to do one or two 
things well, rather than many things 
poorly. 

Threatened with resurrection? Yes, 
indeed, we are — all of us — in the 
WMS and the ROC alike. But resurrec- 
tion is not forced on us in any aspect of 
our life. It is offered to us. We can opt to 
die with dignity. (Indeed, Peter Plymley 
II has already advised the WMS to do so 
in the January 1993 Presbyterian 
Record!) Or, we can allow ourselves to 
be resurrected with grace — God’s grace 
and the human grace that says “yes” to 
God and to the new thing God will al- 
ways do for us and with us as society or 
church or individual. 

Threatened with resurrection? What 
would you do? Next month, check in to 
see how the WMS has responded. If 


Rosemary Doran is minister of Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ont. 
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Poverty 


t the end of the 1980s, my husband and 

I made our first trip to a developing country. With Joe 
Reed, we traveled first to El Salvador, then to Nicaragua 
and finally spent a day in Costa Rica before returning 
home. I felt that as we entered each new country we were 
getting closer to what Central America could become. 
The El Salvador of that time was racked with civil disruption, 
death squads and intrigue. Gunfire disrupted our sleep. 
Peasants’ stories spoke of hope — not for their children 
but possibly for their grandchildren. The literacy rate was 
so low that people got their news from pictures rather 
than words. Then we entered Nicaragua. It seemed like 
heaven. We visited Batahola, a barrio in Managua, the 
capital city, to attend a concert of children playing 
recorders and one flute. The classical and 
indigenous music was being read from print- 
ed scores by children of eight and nine. We 
realized that if these children could read 
music, they must be literate. The literacy rate 
we were told was over 90%. 

Lee Purchase and Marjorie Ross . of 
International Ministries recently completed a 
similar trip. Their first look at Batahola 
brought back these memories: “The Heroes and Martyrs 
Cultural Centre of Batahola emerges out of the disorder 
and poverty of the barrio like an oasis of refreshment in the 
middle of desert barrenness...” Lee writes. She goes on in 
her trip report to describe what has happened to 
Nicaragua, the country and the children, since the 80s. 


“Theyre making it impossible for the poor to survive.” 
Sister Margarita, a US nun and principal staff at the 
Centre along with Father Angel, echoed a complaint we 
had heard in many quarters. “Theyre dismantling health 
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programmes, privatising schools; education has become a 
luxury for the few. They speak of the bono voluntario 
(voluntary fee), but if you dont pay, your child cant 
attend. Seventy percent of the people in this barrio are 
unemployed or underemployed, half the families headed 
by single women. The children who used to be in school 
are now out in the streets and the markets, begging or 
selling trinkets at the traffic lights and intersections.” 


“We have had little success with our income-generating 
projects because currency in this country is concentrated in 
the hands of a very few. It’s so much harder here, I think, 
because we had begun to see the fruits of a different kind of 
society. And now it’s gone. An illusion. A dream for awhile.” 

Making the World Safe for Children is the general mission 

study theme for this year but as a mission con- 
cern, it will be with us for a lot longer. Just 
when we think we have done the job, a poor 
economy can derail the process. In this issue 
you will read how the economy has affected 
children in Calgary, Nigeria, Kenya and the rest 
of Canada. How could this happen? Why are 
our most vulnerable citizens, our children, at 
risk? And what can we do about this? Linda 
Ferguson's article points to the responsibility of each con- 
gregation to be sensitive to the needs of children in its own 
community. The final article shares information gleaned 
from Campaign 2000. It is important for us to stand up and 
be counted at the polls as well as within our congregations. 
More than just our financial support is required but take 
note—our financial support can make a difference to chil- 
dren through church and international partnerships. 


C. Joyce Hodgson 
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BARRIE, David and Miriam (Malawi) arrive in 
Canada in April. 

CROSBY, Brian, Liz and Jonathan (Mauritius) 
arrived in Canada in March for 8 months of 
study and furlough. 


JANSON, Rose (Malawi), a volunteer in the 
agricultural field, returns to Canada in July. 

KENT, Gerald and Lorna (Nepal) will arrive in 
Canada in June for a short furlough. They will 


be doing deputation in September and October, 
1995. 


McLEAN, Rev. Paul and Mrs. Marybeth (Taiwan) 
return to Canada in July 1995. 

RANDALL, Joy (Taiwan) arrives in August 1995 
for deputation and study. 

REED, Rev. Joe (Central America) arrives in 
April for deputation in April and May. 


STERLING, Clayton & Stacy are travelling by 
van from Quesnel B.C. to Ontario beginning 
April 28th for deputation. They are attending 
General Assembly. 


TALBOT, Rodger & Donna (Mauritius) return to 
Canada in March for deputation. Their assign- 
ment in Mauritius is now complete. 


TAYLOR, Craig (Nepal) returns to Canada in 
April to join his family in Eckville, Alberta. 


VANDERZWEERDE, Margaret and Jake (India) 
arrive in May for limited deputation. 


MCINTOSH, Mr. Jack & Beth (Japan) returned 
in March after a one year furlough. 


PAUL, Dick and Jane (Zaire) return in April. 


REED, Rev. Joe (Central America) returns in 
June. 
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| Building a Church 


for oun Children 


y three o'clock, my 
seven year old had spent six hours 
helping me prepare and run a children’s 
room during the Trafalgar Christmas 
Bazaar. “Can't we just go home and 
let the church clean up?” he asked. 
“Cary,” I said, “we are the church.” 

Trafalgar Presbyterian Church in 
Oakville, just over eight years old, 
has been in this building for four 
years with about 150 children and 
220 adults. On any given Sunday, 
visitors can see that Trafalgar belongs 
as much to our children, as they 
belong to Trafalgar. 

In the spring of 1992, Trafalgar 
Church hosted a forum on the well-being 
of children in Oakville. Nine speakers 
from eight organizations spoke about 
need: for acknowledgment of the 
difficulties children face, and for a 
supportive community. Particularly 
pressing needs were voiced for child 
care facilities and programming for 
children making the transition from 
childhood to adolescence. 

Trafalgar Presbyterian was already 
home to a daycare programme. That 
decision was based, not only on 
financial need, but on a commitment 
to support actively and visibly children 
and families in our area. We continue 
to live this out by maintaining con- 
nections to local professional service 
providers and by vigorously developing 
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traditional church programming to 
support and nurture children and 
their families. 

Recently church school teachers 
decided that we needed to add a class 
for children moving from public 
school to high school. With the new 
class, one family in four would be 
providing leadership in the church 
school. Would this be asking too 
much? Yet, after only two appeals on 
Sunday mornings, we have met our 
need for three new teachers. 


When local agencies approach us, 
we try to satisfy their requests. We write 
letters on behalf of our underfunded 
Children’s Aid Society, and collect 
money, toys or children’s clothes. Two 
years ago, our Outreach committee 
supported three families through 
difficult Christmases. We hope to do 
more as our congregation grows. 

But we also believe that the most 
important thing a church can do for 
children is to make them active 
participants in a community of 
believers. Our faith is affirmed each 
time a child puts a church school 
craft on his fridge at home; each time 
a child stops dinner to lead her family 
in prayer; each time children gather 


~ 4 


to work in a church garden or to 
care for smaller children during 
congregational events. We want to be 
open to new ways to reach out to the 
children of our community, and to 
children in other communities, too, 
but not at the cost of the traditional 
programmes of Church School and 
Youth Group. We want the programmes 
that shaped our lives to enrich the 
lives of our children. 

Is this significant? Mission changes 
people’s lives. At Trafalgar, we believe 
our mission with children is done 
best within our walls. Our congregation 
must create a church that belongs as 
much to our children as it does to us. 
When children begin dragging their 
parents to church (and they do, at 
Trafalgar), they show us all that their 
church is special. 


Linda R. Ferguson, Ph.D. 


Member of 
a New Church Development 
congregation supported through 
Presbyterians Sharing... 
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alGrownup Nigerian tid . 


was born in 1959, a year before Nigeria became 
independent and seven years before the thirty month Nigerian 
civil war. My dad was a manager in a multinational rubber 
estate. We had all our needs and some of our wants met. 
Most of the other families, the workers on the estate, couldnt 
afford bicycles. Their kids went in search of fire wood for 
cooking the family meals and to the public water taps to fetch 
water in buckets. They did groceries, laundry, and cleaning. 
The bigger ones provided childcare for the younger ones. 

Grade school was difficult for me. As we sat in class each 
day, I noticed large cans and dishes beside the desks. They 
contained home made pancakes and peanuts. These were sold 
as break-time delicacies to raise extra income to subsidize the 
family. As I grew bigger, I noticed that a great number of my 
school mates were out of their homes before school time, 
moving from one housing project to another, advertising 
what they had to sell. “Ogi ye akara!” Shouts could be heard 
from afar. It was an announcement about the arrival of og7 
and akara, breakfast staples for most families: cereal made of 
corn and deep fried bean balls made of black eyed beans. 

This kid later on went to high school, a privilege most 
other families on the estate could not afford. I wondered 
where other kids in my primary school ended up? Many 
of them could probably have benefitted from education 
too, but the economic structure under which they were 
oppressed denied society of their contribution. 

Cigarette smoking went on in my high school. I even heard 
some used marijuana. There was strong peer pressure to feel 
important by experimenting with drugs and cigarettes. The 
kids without a strong sense of self fell prey to everything 
including teen sex. I did not. My faith in God, strong sense of 
self and family identity were three major contributing factors. 

The Nigerian young people are grieving the loss of their 
dreams and likely, of a future. They have had their education 
disrupted by every successive government, military or civilian. 


They have watched the rate of inflation get so high as to 
destroy their sense of hope. They have seen corruption 
become one of society’s most treasured norms. They have 
witnessed the advent of drugs and possibilities for quick 
money through trafficking. They have known friends who 
were raped. Some have experimented with drugs and been 
hooked by them. Some, especially girls whose self-esteem 
has been destroyed, have traded their bodies for money or 
acceptance by men who prey on their vulnerability. Many 
have been devastated by their parents’ use and abuse of 
alcohol. Most have experienced splits but have to protect 
their homes, the only ones they have, where emotional, 
physical, sexual, and spiritual abuse go on. 

The young people in Nigeria have also woken up to the 
reality of the AIDS virus. They are struggling to understand 
what it is all about in a society that is in deep denial about 
its existence. They are still experimenting with sex, getting 
pregnant and dropping out of school. They are falling 
prey to advertising and the urge to have things to feel 
good. Many are abandoning religion for new age sects and 
cults. The young people are fast becoming a lost generation. 

... But this youth has grown up. He is now married with 
two children, aged five and 18 months. He is in graduate school 
working on a degree in pastoral care and counseling with 
emphasis on chemical dependency. His wife is also in graduate 
school with a major in youth and family ministry. 

We feel a strong pull to return to that country that is so sick 
and yet has made us who we are. As a parent and spouse, I 
have great fear for my family. But I also have the faith that we 
can help make the difference in how safe children feel at 
home, their sense of self worth, their commitment to hard 
work, their awareness about AIDS, their interest in education. 
I feel more than anything else, that what God calls me to do, 
is to befriend a youth and help him/her grow up to be a 
man/woman who will in turn befriend and mentor yet another 
man or woman. Yes, that kid grew up. Other kids can too. 


Rev. Okokon Udo 


Leadership Development Programme 
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Uhelimpact on Childrenintemya 


n August I was off to Kenya to 
work with our partner church, The 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa. 

In December, after full-time 
language study in Swahili, a Bantu 
language that originated on the coast 
and because of trade became the 
lingua franca of much of East Africa, 
I started into my actual work. It was 
decided that I would fill the position 
of Acting Health Coordinator for 
approximately the next six months at 
which time a national would be 
selected for the permanent position. 
My main work, however, will be in 
HIV/AIDS prevention. Over 5% of 
the total population are HIV positive; 
if one looks only at the 15-49 year age 
group, the figure is in the range of 
10%. Even though the problem is 
large, the average person has little 
understanding of HIV transmission 
and methods of prevention. The 
health education strategy in which | 
will be involved is to work through 
the formal church structure to 
establish HIV/AIDS 
committees and programmes at the 
levels of the presbyteries and parishes. 


educational 


HIV infection in young children 

The number of infants and young 
children in Kenya who are HIV positive 
account for 4% of all those infected 
with HIV. An infected mother has 


about a 30% chance of transmitting 
HIV to her infant either during 
pregnancy or at birth. For the infant, 
death from AIDS usually occurs within 
a few years. If an infant is not infected 
at birth, there is approximately a 15% 
chance that the infant will become 
infected if breast-fed. How to prevent 
transmission through breast milk is 
very much of a dilemma. If bottle 
feeding is recommended, the infant 
may be condemned to death from 
diarrhea and malnutrition. 

Few children between the ages of 
five and fourteen years are infected with 
HIV as this age group is not sexually 
active and those children infected at 


the time of birth will have already died. 


Children orphaned by AIDS 

In Kenya 6-10% adults in the 15 
to 49 year-old group are HIV positive. 
It is this age group that financially 
supports children and elderly parents. 
Very often if one parent is infected 
with HIV, so is the other, and both 
die. Children orphaned by AIDS may 
be raised by grandparents or other 
members of the extended family who 
are not able to support them; they 
may find their way to government or 
non-government children’s homes; or 
they may end up fending for them- 
selves in the streets. Even if only one 
parent dies, the children will find it 
difficult to continue their education; 
their work may be needed in the 
home or to bring in money to 
support the family. If the mother 


dies, mortality rates among young 
children increase significantly. 

The problem of AIDS orphans is 
increasing. In 1995 there are 250,000 
AIDS orphans. This number will 
increase to one million by the year 
2005. Kenya being a developing 
country will find it very difficult if not 
impossible to fulfill the social and 
economic needs of both the present 


and projected numbers of AIDS orphans. 


What the Chureh can do to 
lessen the impact of AIDS on 
children 

Unfortunately, there is no simple 
solution. There is no cure for AIDS. 
All who are infected with HIV will go 
on to have AIDS and die. Drugs 
today for AIDS 
expensive and only prolong life. A 
vaccine for HIV infection, however, is 
still down the road. 


available are 


While there may be no cure for 
HIV/AIDS, it can be prevented. By 
conveying accurate and ongoing 
information about HIV infection and 
prevention, people will know how to 
make decisions about their sexual 
behaviour. When adults practise more 
responsible sex, children will benefit. 
Where accurate and ongoing 
HIV/AIDS is not 
accessible, the church needs to make 


information 


it available. 


Dr. Rick Allen 


International Ministries Staff 
Kenya 
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In the Heart of the Cit 


small boy, perhaps 
seven or eight, sits in a cramped 
interview room with his mom and a 
counselor. “I felt [ had to come west 
to get away from the beatings from 
my husband” she says, “and to protect 
Johnny.” The boy fidgets. 

“Do you want something to eat?” 
the counselor asks. Johnny nods shyly. 
He wolfs down the day old sandwich, 
leftovers from a local restaurant. 

“When did your son last eat?” asks 
the counselor. 

“Two days ago — before we 
boarded the bus to Calgary. I used 
my last savings for the bus fare.” 

There are children in Canada, 
who are starving. Add to this the 
surprisingly large number of families 
who are living well below the poverty 
line. There are too many living in 
abusive situations. In Calgary, one 
way the churches are helping is 
through CUPS — Calgary Urban 
Project Society. 

As the oil boom ended in the mid 
eighties, the churches recognized 
that handing out food and change 
was not the answer to the problems 
faced by inner city dwellers—drugs, 
homelessness, abuse and unemploy- 
ment. United, Anglican, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Evangelical, Salvation 
Army came together with Social 
Services, Calgary Health Services, 


other charities and faculty members 
from the university to discuss a more 
positive solution. A group of medical 
personnel recently returned from a 
Papua New Guinea Christian mission 
joined the organizers and a year later 
CUPS was formed. Its purpose 
includes referring clients to the 
appropriate agency, walking with the 
client on their journey and providing 
medical services to the inner city 
street population. Each client is served 
without finger 
pointing or judgment. God’s light 
shines through in the enthusiasm of 
the staff and volunteers and in the 
faces of the people from the street. 
CUPS has grown tremendously 
since those early days. In December 
1994 it moved into a new, much 


discrimination, 


larger building. It shares space and 
resources with two other agencies 
serving the disadvantaged. It has 
expanded its services, staff and 
funding dramatically. With 60 
volunteers and 8 full time staff, 
CUPS helps over 18,000 people 
each year by providing clothes, food 
and emergency medical services. 
This great land of opportunity 
and wealth has far too many people 
in poverty. Christians must ask 
themselves—Why are there suffering 
children in Canada? Children go to 
school hungry. They pick “Cheerios” 
off the kindergarten artwork in the 
school corridor because they have 
had no breakfast. Children go to 


school in Wellingtons with no socks 


™Street People — Where do they go?” by David and Eric, Youth Volunteer Corps in Cry of the Streets (PLURA) 


when it is -30 C. They live in 
deplorable conditions. 

Panhandling is an issue that 
CUPS has recognized and tried to 
resolve. Their newspaper “Spare 
Change” is one solution to that 
problem. Distributors (street people) 
explain the cost of producing the 
paper to the buyers who then decide 
on a fair price. There is no pressure 
to buy the paper, but it gives street 
people an opportunity to earn 
money rather than begging for it.’ 

People have said “Social Services 
will look after them” or “Their families 
should be responsible for them.” 
Neither is realistic. Many of the 
families have a history of abuse. The 
dysfunctional family is unable to 
help itself. We, as a society, and as a 
living church community can 
offer aid. We can offer support, 
counseling, a guiding hand. We can 
offer Love. But we cannot do it from 
our pews. We cannot do it only with 
our wallets. We can do it with the 
help and example of Jesus Christ. 

CUPS, like Jesus, has walked with 
the disadvantaged, the poor, the 
people in the streets. Like Jesus, 
churches must also learn to walk side 
by side with those in need, without 
judging, without discrimination but 
with LOVE! 


Se Harry Taylor gd 


Presbyterian Volunteer 
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Child Poverty in Canada: 


| ; Report Gara 1994 
; 


he Presbyterian Church in Canada recognizes 
the causes and consequences of child poverty. Living Faith 
states clearly: “Justice requires concern for the poor of the 
world. It seeks the best way to create well being in every society.” 
(8.4.4) At the 119th General Assembly (1993), a 
Commissioners Overture was passed which recognized that 
severe economic distress in hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian homes was causing despair and hardship to 
families, particularly children. The Overture called upon the 
government of Canada, “to take all possible steps, through 
policies of employment and social programs, to lower the 
actual incidence of poverty in Canada and thus offer hope 
for sustainable well being.” Your support of 
food banks, adequate affordable child care, 
and other ministries of caring, along with 
asking politicians and other community 
members tough questions about children 
and poverty, help all of us to remain a 
compassionate and caring society. 
Raymond Hodgson, Justice Ministries 


Since 1989, the year the House of 
Commons unanimously resolved to 
eliminate child poverty, the number of 
poor children has grown by 331,000 to a 
total of nearly 1.3 million. The current federal government 
has declared that reducing child poverty should be a central 
objective of social security reform. But resolutions and 
objectives are not enough. Clearly defined anti-poverty 
initiatives are urgently required. 

Today, children in two-parent and lone-parent families 
are more likely to be poor than they were five years ago. 
The most recent figures show that poverty strikes one 
of eight children in two-parent families, and six of 10 
children in lone-parent families. 
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Number of Communities 
with Food Banks triples Since 1989 


The majority of poor children (54%) still live in 
two-parent families. In the last decade, however, the 
number of poor children living with lone-parent mothers 
increased by 219,000. And while children of lone-parent 
mothers constitute only 13% of all children, they now 
account for 41% of all poor children. Affordable quality 
child care is one of the support measures that would allow 
low-income families to escape poverty. 

One of the most alarming trends is the sky-rocketing 
child poverty rate among young families. It has increased 
by 39% since 1989 and nearly doubled over the last 10 
years. The most recent figures show that two of every five 
children in young families are poor. 

In 1992, 837,000 Canadian children saw at least one 
of their parents unemployed for more than half the 
year, a 47% increase since 1989. Effective anti-poverty 
initiatives must include national strategies 
to generate sustainable jobs, redistribute 
job opportunities through work-sharing, 
provide training and education opportu- 
nities, and establish a comprehensive, 
high quality child care system. 
Unemployment is only part of the poverty 
problem: almost half a million poor 
children have parents who are employed 
for a full-year. There are so many 
working-poor families, in part, because 
of the inadequacy of minimum wages. At 
minimum wage, a lone-parent mother would have to 
work 74 hours a week to raise her family out of poverty! 
Thirty-seven per cent of social assistance recipients are 
dependent children. In March 1993, more than 1.1 
million dependent children received social assistance, 
61% more than in 1989. Welfare incomes vary widely 
among the provinces. Between 1989 and 1993, welfare 
incomes of lone-parent declined in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Nova Scotia and increased 
somewhat in Ontario. In all jurisdictions, welfare 
incomes still fall well below the poverty line.... 


families 


...Continued on page 8 
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...Continued from p. 7 


What can the churches do? An Action Kit 
for People of Faith is being distributed by the 
Ecumenical Coalition for Economic Justice, 
one of the coalitions supported by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. If you 
would like one of these kits, contact Ray 
Hodeson, Justice Ministries at 50 Wynford 
Drive, North York, ON. The kit called 
Social Policy Reform _in Canada: Whose 
Needs are Being Put First? draws out the 
common threads in the response of religious 
communities thus far in the social policy 
review process and includes a variety of tools 
for lobbying government, using the media, 
as well as some resources for direct use with 
faith constituencies. If you care about 
children, let your voice be heard. 


For additional copies of this Report Card, more informa- 
tion about Campaign 2000, or to order a copy of Investing 
in the Next Generation, contact: 

Rosemarie Popham, Campaign 2000, 

Child Poverty Action Group 

c/o Family Service Association, 

22 Wellesley St. E., Toronto, Ontario M4Y 1G3 

Phone (416) 922-3126 Fax: (416) 922-9235 


To order a detailed report on these indicators, send your 
request, plus $5.00, to: 

Countdown 94 c/o CCSD Publications, 

55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1Y 4G1. 


entre for International Statistics 


The Canadian Council on Social 
Development, in consultation with 
Campaign 2000 


for Discussion 


Take a moment to remember what it was like for you when you were 
a child. How did your church show you that it cared for children? 


Trafalgar Church in Oakville is a relatively new congregation. What 
decisions has it made that affect the lives of its children? Which of 
those decisions would fit your situation? How would members of your 
church learn about the needs of children in your community? 


In what ways were Okokon Udo's childhood memories similar to 
yours; in what ways were they different? How old were you when you 
realized that every child’s family was not like yours? What different 
experiences do children face today than when you (or your parents) 
were young? 


Young people all over the world feel the impact of AIDS on their lives. 
What has made this impact more severe in Kenya than in Canada? 
How has the church responded to the crisis in Kenya? How has the 
church responded to the crisis in Canada? What can your local 
congregation do to respond to the crisis in your community? 


List some of the ways that the Calgary Urban Project Society is 
addressing the needs of the disadvantaged in Calgary's inner city. Do 
some research to discover similar organizations at work in the city 
nearest where you live or attend church. How could your congregation 
make a contribution? 


“Justice requires concern for the poor of the world. It seeks the best 
way to create well being in every society.”(Living Faith 8.4.4) How 
does the Bible address the needs of the poor? Read Luke 3:10-14. 
Different people asked: “What then should we do?” What answers 
would you give to the church members or government employees or 
elected representatives of today? 


Editor Mission Update 
C. Joyce Hodgson 


Extra Copies 

ResoURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 

at the following rates 

25 copies of one issue at $5.00 

25 copies of three issues (one year) at $12.00 
plus 696 shipping and handling charge 
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The Life and Mission Agency 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, ON, M3C 1J7 
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by Peggy Kipfer 
checked the newspaper for the church directory. On Easter The service began. A few latecomers approached my row. 
Sunday, many churches advertise their worship services. (The only row with two people in it.) The woman asked if the 
After careful deliberation, I circled an ad. seats were taken. I shook my head. One couple sat down, care- 
I walked into the building and smiled at the busy people in _ fully leaving an empty seat between us. The rest went elsewhere. 
the kitchen. They studied me, then smiled cautiously. After singing several wonderful Easter songs, the leader 
I had arrived 20 minutes early — too early, perhaps. asked us to join hands in prayer with our 


The lights weren’t even on yet. The only people 
in the sanctuary busily prepared for the ser- 
vice. They tuned guitars and checked 
microphones. I looked over the many 
chairs in the worship centre, decid- 
ed on what I thought would be an 
ideal location and sat down. 
While waiting for the service 
to begin, I read my Bible. Soon, 
someone was standing at my 
side. Fearing I was sitting in Z 
his favourite spot, I looked = fs 
up. He relieved my fear by 
offering a bulletin and ask- 
ing me where I was from. _ 
That welcome to the service | 
pleased me. : 
An excited crowd began 
to arrive. People hugged each 
other and wished each othera 
happy Easter. I continued to read. 
Joyous people began to nestle 
into all the rows, except mine. The 
row ahead of me also remained empty. 
I continued to read. 
Soon the church was almost packed. 
With few seating choices left, a family shuf- 


neighbours. I looked to my left and 
right. No hands were extended. 
As I stood coaxing my own 
arms to reach out, the 
prayer started. I held the 
arms of the chair in front 
of me. 
) Later, we were 
'~ asked to shake hands 
(with those around us. I 
‘\ studied the empty 
chair to my left and 
then the empty chair 
to my right. I looked 
at those around 
me grabbing their 
friends’ hands and 
pumping vigorously 
in Easter joy. I reeled 
around and grabbed 
someone’s hand. 
“Hi,” I said, “I’m Peggy.” 
After telling me her name, the 
woman dropped my hand. 
After offering my hand to a few 
others, I sat down and adjusted something on 
my coat that didn’t need adjusting. 


people began 
. to nestle into 

all the rows, 

except mine. 
The row ahead 
of me also ~ 
remained 


fled into the row in front of me. I smiled. SSS An hour and a half later, I realized I needed 
The woman didn’t notice. The man with her SVs to leave before the service ended. An an- 
carried a small child. He said “Hi.” I wished him a nouncement of a brief time to stretch before the 
happy Easter. Then I continued to read. service concluded provided the opportunity for me to depart. 


A man arrived to my right. I think he belonged with a group Amid the rising laughter and joy among friends, I slipped 
seated across the aisle. However, that row was one chair short, _ out. I don’t think anyone noticed. IN. 
so he sat at the end of my row. We said “Hi” to each other. 


Then he exchanged pleasantries with the people across the peggy Kipfer is a free-lance writer and member of Burns Presbyter- 
aisle. I continued to read. ian Church, Milverton, Ont. 
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by Bill Hybels 


ake 10 chickens. Any 10. Put 

them in a pen together and 

spread a little chicken feed. 
In short order, you will witness an amaz- 
ing phenomenon. In a matter of minutes, 
the chickens, previously strangers, will 
form a hierarchy based on dominance; or, 
in everyday language, they will establish 
a Pecking Order. Instinctively, they will 
determine, through a series of skirmishes, 
who the Number One Chicken will be; 
then the Number Two, the Number 
Three, all the way down to the unlucky 
Number Ten Chicken. 

Recently, I was invited to an appreci- 
ation luncheon for the president of a 
bank. It’s not something I normally do, 
but this man had been attending our 
church for several months and I wel- 
comed the opportunity to get to know 
him better. As I got out of my car, I con- 
gratulated myself for remembering to 
bring a sport coat. But that sense of pride 
was short-lived. Every other man in the 
banquet room wore full formal garb: 
dark suits, starched white shirts, gold 
cuff links and red ties. When the butter 
was passed, it could have been a Rolex 
commercial. 

I was seated at a table with nine other 
men, all guests of the bank and strangers 
to me. Quickly, a conversation began. 
The discussion, for the most part, fo- 
cused on the following issues: where we 
worked, how much our company made 
and how many people worked for us. In 
a sense, we were scratching the ground, 
flaring our feathers. It made little differ- 
ence the ground was not dirt but plush 
carpet, and instead of feathers, there was 
the parading of power suits and the 
flashing of carats. There was no doubt 
about it, we were checking each other 
out, strutting and clucking, trying to fig- 
ure out where each of us stood. The 
Pecking Order. 
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Greatness 


Twenty minutes later, dressed in my 
sport coat and Timex watch, I felt certain 
I knew my place. It didn’t take an Ein- 
stein to figure out who was Chicken 
Number Ten. 

It may seem harmless. “It’s an inno- 
cent little game,” you say. “What does it 
matter?” But it does matter. There is 
something involved here that runs deep 
in every human heart, that has nothing to 
do with innocence. This is no little mind 
game. For most of us, subconsciously 
developing a Pecking Order and figuring 
out where we fit into it is serious — and 
dangerous — business which radically 
affects how we relate to others. For each 
of us, the natural tendency is to treat 
those above us on the Pecking Order 
with admiration, cordiality and honour 
(even though we may secretly envy or 
even despise them). Those below us, we 
tend to treat with insensitivity, callous- 
ness or even contempt. 

In all of history, no one was a more 
qualified candidate for the Pecking 
Order than Jesus Christ. Think 
about it. He owned and created 
everything and everybody. All 
Rolexes, all Porsches, all CEOs 
and rock bands, all mansions, all 
power and authority, all wisdom. 
He could have chosen any career 
— business, politics, sports, med- 
icine — and been a major player. 
He had the Right Stuff. The Peck- 
ing Order was his for the taking — 
the Number One of all Number 
Ones, the quintessential King of 
the Hill. 

His focus, more times than not, 
was on Chickens Eight, Nine and 
Ten. In so doing, Jesus ripped 
across the grain of the world’s 
value system. He was, without 
question, the most countercultural 
man ever to live on the face of the 


earth. He rebelled against the very sys- 
tem that provided order on the planet. 
Jesus painfully demonstrated that love 
was a real possibility, even in a world 
soaked with sin and prejudice. 

The real shocker is that Jesus asks us, 
today, to be as countercultural and rebel- 
lious as he was. Into our screwed-up, 
twisted, dog-eat-dog world, he wants us 
to bring humility and servanthood. They 
will know you are my followers, he said, 
if you love one another. He didn’t in- 
clude a footnote or a loophole that limits 
our responsibility to those above us on 
the Pecking Order. He said to love one 
another. Period. With no qualifiers at- 
tached. 

It was no small command. It 


This excerpt is from the book Descending 
Into Greatness by Bill Hybels (Zondervan, 
1993). Used by permission. 
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Living Faith Community: 
More Than a Name 


by Ian Victor 


he Sunday after Christmas is usu- 
ally hard enough on church people 
— smaller than usual congrega- 
tions, lower-than-normal energy levels 
— but when it falls on New Year’s Day, 


Rev. Anna Bois, minister of 
Living Faith Community. 
things can be really tough. In this church, 
there was (beyond the ministerial staff 
and family) one member of the congre- 
gation on hand. One. But about 20 others 
had come to bolster the local congrega- 
tion, to join in the worship and singing, 
to swing and sway to the soft rock music, 

and to help a new venture on its way. 

The visitors were from Coquitlam 
Presbyterian Church. They had been 
assigned, in an ongoing rotation of the 
congregations in the Presbytery of West- 
minster, to come one Sunday in support 
of the ministry of Living Faith Commun- 
ity, a new model of church extension re- 
cently launched in Burnaby, British 
Columbia, in a district known as Van- 
couver Heights. 

Like many Canadian urban neigh- 
bourhoods, Vancouver Heights is under- 
going profound transition. While its 
main element remains elderly people, a 
new subculture is bubbling up from un- 
derneath and seeking to be heard and 
recognized. The new is an eclectic mix: 
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young people returning to the old neigh- 
bourhood to buy a first house after apart- 
ment living in Vancouver’s West End; 
single parents, many on welfare, who 
live in local basement suites; their chil- 
dren, often latchkey kids, with no adult 
supervision before or after school; street 
people who wander up from East Van- 
couver; a growing gay community. And 
like many Canadian urban churches, 
Vancouver Heights Presbyterian Church, 
the precursor to Living Faith, had a hard 
time recognizing the changes around it 
and responding to the challenges change 
brought. 

From its beginnings at the turn of the 
century, through its glory days in the 
*50s and ’60s, things had gone well. But 


Sheila Trott, minister of faith and nurture. 


a gradual, inexorably slow decline set in 
to the point where Vancouver Heights 
had become a student charge, its less 
than 40 active members unable to afford 
full-time ministry. 

Enter Anna Bois, a 1990 graduate of 
Vancouver School of Theology, with 10 
years’ experience in church extension 
ministry as a layperson and as a student. 

“T took the call to Vancouver Heights 
to have a break from church extension 
work and to experience a typical, tradi- 
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tional Presbyterian congregation for two 
or three years. But God had other things 
in mind.” 

The “other things” were forced upon 
the congregation by its dwindling re- 
sources. By 1993, although several new 
and younger families had been attracted to 
the congregation, financial realities were 
such that only two strong options were 
open. In each option, the congregation 
saw itself dissolving and selling the build- 
ing. The question was what to do with the 
proceeds of the sale — return them to 
presbytery for some other work (with the 
Vancouver Heights name and memory at- 
tached) or use them as seed funds for a 
new ministry in the community. 

Anna believed there were creative 
new possibilities. “It was as though God 
were saying to me: “Guess what! You are 
a church extension worker, and you’re 
going to do it right here in the middle of 
Burnaby.” That was a shock to me be- 
cause, typically, Presbyterians do church 
extension work in growing suburban 
areas, not in the middle of the city.” 

With those who wished to see a min- 
istry continue, some planning and vision- 
ing began to find an alternative to 
closure. And no small amount of conflict 
erupted. 


Matthew Baddeley, minister of music. 
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The congregation, now numbering 
about 40, split almost evenly between 
closing completely and continuing with 
the new proposal — a store-front, com- 
munity-based, experimental ministry. 
For the most part, not unexpectedly, 
those who wished to close down were 
those with the longest tenure in the con- 
gregation, most of the older generation. 
Those who wished to try the new = 
form were mostly younger people 
and families who had joined in re- 
cent years and who felt less at- 
tachment to the building and to 
the past. 

Several congregational meet- 
ings were held to discuss the 
future. The visioning team stud- 
ied the literature on church 
growth, urban ministries, the 
future of congregations, etcetera, 
and was particularly helped by 
William Easum’s Dancing With 
Dinosaurs. 

“IT was inspired by it,” Anna 
says, “and so was everybody on 
the team who read it. It gave us 
some concrete ideas we could use 
in starting from scratch, with a 
clean plate, with a chance to say, 
‘Let’s create our own church, a new 
Presbyterian church in the inner city.’” 
But the inspiration wasn’t shared by all. 

As Anna notes: “Most older members 
preferred their own extinction. They had 
the choice of trying a different kind of 
ministry or of ceasing to exist. They 
chose to cease to exist because they felt 
they had done everything they knew how 
to do in their own way and would rather 
call it a day. They weren’t happy the rest 
of the congregation chose not to be 
extinct but to carry on a Presbyterian 
witness under a new name. That’s a 
dynamic that is still worth some exam- 
ination. It’s not possible to make such a 
fundamental shift in vision and direction 
without significant conflict. We needed 
resurrection; in order for there to be res- 
urrection, there has to be death. And 
death comes with pain and suffering and 
denial. That’s why there’s conflict.” 

Following several close votes at the 
congregational level, and some careful 
examination by presbytery, the new pro- 
posal went ahead. The Vancouver 
Heights building would be sold and a 
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community ministry begun with the pro- 
ceeds. The vision began to take flesh. 
The congregation’s life would be 
based on cell groups. For Living Faith, 
these hour-long weekly gatherings of 10 
members or so are the church. The cell 
group is the locus for education, for nur- 
ture, for fellowship, for service, for pas- 
toral care — for everything in the life of 


Children 
participate 
IN much 
of the 
service 


the church except corporate worship on 
Sunday. It replaces the kinds of groups 


_familiar to congregations — women’s 


groups, men’s fellowships, etcetera. If a 
cell wants to come together around a 
common interest, that is encouraged. But 
membership in a cell group and worship 
attendance are the only structural expec- 
tations of the members. The session 
tends to the administration and to “run- 


ning the church.” The cell groups exist to 
support and train members in living the 
Christian life and in sharing the gospel in 
the world. 

A cell meeting opens with prayer and 
a couple of songs, followed by a short 
time of sharing the joys and struggles of 
the week, and any prayer requests. Then 
follows a 30-minute topical Bible study, 
written by the minister, common 
to all the cells. Topics can range 
from “Sharing Your Faith at 
Work” to “Living in Hope” to 
“Understanding Temptation.” A 
fill-in-the-blanks worksheet is 
provided. The hour concludes 
with 10 minutes of group conver- 
sational prayer. 

Sunday worship is the second 
locus of the community’s life. The 
worship at Living Faith is de- 
signed to be accessible to those 
with only lingering, or no, Chris- 
tian memory. The music is simple 
but excellently presented, with a 
mixture of hymns and choruses 
on the overhead projector. The 
preaching is biblical, creative and 
engaging (Anna works without 
notes). The rock music settings 
are designed and played by the minister 
of music, Matthew Baddeley. (Matthew 
also serves as minister of community 
building.) He produces the music at a 
Roland keyboard and a Yamaha synthe- 
sizer, both of which are fed through a 16- 
channel mixer to a Peavey amp and 
speakers. This is definitely worship for 
the rock generation, with musical bridges 
and intros throughout the service, not 
just at hymn times. It has been quite a 
change for a classically trained organist. 

Upon entering the scene, Matthew 
had a deep, intuitive sense that Living 
Faith was right for him. But he confess- 
es: “When Anna described what was go- 
ing on here, I thought, ‘Oh, this’Il never 
fly!’ But after meeting with the worship 
team, I was excited about their spirit and 
enthusiasm and faith, and I wanted to be 
part of the project. But it is different. I 
miss having a choir to direct. And I’d 
like to work with a youth group, doing 
more contemporary music.” 

But there is fundamental desire that 
makes those trade-offs more than worth- 
while, and Matthew is passionate about 
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that. “I want what I do to be relevant to 
the people who need to hear the mes- 
sage. I really love conducting Handel 
and Beethoven and Bach, and working 
with that kind of repertoire. But what ex- 
cites me about this music and this liturgy 
is that they are accessible to people who 
would have nothing to do with church or 
the gospel. You polish up a Bach motet, 
and people say, “Wasn’t that nice?’ But I 
wonder how many people go home with 
a sense of having been spoken to, led, di- 
rected, or having been led in a spirit of 
praise and worship? That’s what I want 
to have happen.” 

The care of people in cell groups, and 
their inspiration together in lively wor- 
ship, exist not just for those already in 
the congregation but as part of an out- 
reach and evangelism strategy. Negotia- 
tions are currently underway for a 
4,000-square-foot store-front space on 
Hastings Street — to move Living Faith 
right into the community physically. 

Fundamental to the plan is the estab- 
lishment of an out-of-school care facility 
which will provide a desperately needed 
service to the community and funding 
for the ministry. Also on the books are 
plans for a “Family Place,” a drop-in 
centre open to parents with babies and 
small children to meet one another and 
form community ties; and, in the long- 
term future, to make the facilities avail- 
able seven days a week for a multitude 
of services and ministries. 

As minister of community building, 
Matthew will also hold responsibility for 
outreach, advertising, justice issues and 
advocacy. He will also direct the out-of- 
school care program with the minister of 
faith and nurture, Sheila Trott, who 
shares responsibility as well for the cell 
ministry and for the young children and 
worship program. 

Sheila, a student in fulfilling entrance 
requirements for Vancouver School of 
Theology and an ordinand of the Pres- 
bytery of Westminster, displays great 
gifts in her work with children of the 
congregation. Despite the fact she is 
Anna’s sister, her coming on staff was 
far from automatic. “If you look up 
‘child care worker’ in the dictionary,” 
_ Anna remarked, “you’d see Sheila’s pic- 
ture as the definition. She also has the 
gift of constantly recalling us all to the 
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Scriptures, and her presentations in the 
young children and worship program are 
terrific. I believe that Matthew, Sheila 
and I were all foreordained for this.” 

Sheila had proof enough from the 
congregation’s and the presbytery’s ac- 
ceptance (she had been an elder for 
years), but especially from another 
source. “I prayed about this every day for 
four months before I said yes.” 

The future for Living Faith Commun- 
ity is, of course, like every future: up in 
the air — in God’s hands. Final negotia- 
tions over the site, and with the city over 
necessary zoning changes, are in process. 
The congregation currently numbers 
about 15 to 20 in worship, excluding the 
presbytery visitors. There are two func- 
tioning cell groups training future leaders. 

It’s a small beginning. As Anna says: 
“Right now, we’re just building the foun- 
dation. We’re trying to work on our wor- 
ship service and on deepening ourselves 
as Christian people so that we will truly 
be ready in every way to welcome every- 
one when we’re established in the store- 
front.” 

One of the models for Living Faith, 
the New Hope Community Church in 
Portland, Oregon, has grown from sim- 
ilar beginnings to a church of 5,500 
people gathered in over 500 cell groups. 
With these members and others, there is 
a worshipping congregation of 14,000 on 
an average Sunday. Does Anna have 
such hopes? 

“Absolutely! Ninety-eight per cent of 
people in British Columbia do not go to 
church. So until that number is zero, 
there’s no excuse for the Christian 
Church not to grow and there’s no ex- 
cuse for the Presbyterian Church not to 
grow. People need the Lord, they need 
the gospel. Our job is not done until 
every single person in Burnaby is in a 
church. People say, “Well, we don’t want 
to get too big.” Why? At what point can 
we say we don’t want to share the gospel 
any more? Can we ever say: “We’ve got 
200 members and that’s enough; it’s OK 
the other 80,000 people in Burnaby 
haven’t heard the gospel’? They are in 
pain and in need, and they are suffering. 
No, it’s not OK. It’s never OK.” IN 


lan Victor is minister of West Vancouver 
Church, B.C. 
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Stu is trapped 


in a personal hell from which he may 
never escape. He is a lost soul, addict- 
ed to “crack” cocaine. His life is a 
miserable roller-coaster existence of 
depression and agitation. His body has 
been wasted by 20 years of inadequate 
nutrition, sleeping out in the rain and 
snow, and the general abuse that often 
accompanies his life-style. In addition, 
he has an acute psychological disor- 
der needing daily medication. Stu’s 
personality is totally unstable. Those 
in contact with him must endure out- 
bursts of threats and verbal abuse. 
When overcome by his frustra- 
tion, Stu lashes out, often systemat- 


ically trashing his room.or apartment. ° 


Understandably, most landlords can’t 
cope with Stu and the problems that 
come with him, even those who are 
used to the “hard to house.” Stu is 
often homeless. Workers at the agen- 
cies Stu visits have ultimately thrown 
up their hands. Stu is no longer a per- 
son to help but evidence of society’s 
failures. 

There is no place for Stu. No 
warm hearth, no supporting family 
structure, and no friends who can be 
counted upon to help when needed. 
He is not yet ill enough to be hospit- 
alized, not violent enough to be con- 
sidered a danger to others. Stu has 
fallen through the cracks in our social 
safety net. Stu isn’t welcome any 
more. Except at Evangel Hall. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian ministry since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 363-3563 
fax (416) 363-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


The Book of Forms states that 
“baptism is to be administered 
to infants when at least one par- 
ent is a confirmed member of 
the Christian Church, baptized, 
and is fulfilling the covenant en- 
gagement of baptism” (110.4). 
Why would a Presbyterian min- 
ister not even discuss baptism 
with a couple when one of the 
parents is a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the 
other an adherent in the Presby- 
terian Church? Does The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada not 
consider Roman Catholics to be 
Christians? 


An increasing number of sessions 
and ministers seek to safeguard the 
meaning and integrity of baptism for 
infants within the covenant commun- 
ity, especially now that “covenant 
members” (who are baptized but have 
not yet become professing members) 
in many of our congregations are invit- 
ed to the Lord’s Table. Therefore, the 
session of the church where I minister 
has resolved that no child is baptized 
within our congregation unless one or 
both of the parents are members in 
good standing of the Christian Church, 
“fulfilling the covenant engagement of 
baptism.” This is in accordance with 
the section in the Book of Forms 
which you quoted and which has 
raised many comments at past General 
Assemblies. 

The last part of section 110.4 in the 
Book of Forms is crucial. Sometimes, 
children are baptized on the legal tech- 
nicality that one of the parents is an of- 
ficial member of the Church catholic. 
Yet, over many years, that person has 
not worshipped with God’s people nor 


You Were ASKING? 
Vows Before Baptism 


participated in any way in the life and 
witness of the church. They are legal 
members of the church, not professing 
ones. 

Such a situation sometimes arises 
with people who identify themselves 
as members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. They were confirmed at a 
very early age but soon “dropped out” 
and did not darken the door of the 
church again except, perhaps, at 
Christmas. Are they truly “fulfilling 
the covenant engagement of baptism’? 
I don’t think so. And if they were par- 
ticipating members of the Roman 


Baptism is a sacrament 
of the Church, 
ordained by Christ 


Catholic Church, would they really 
want their children baptized in a Pres- 
byterian congregation? I doubt his or 
her priest would be all that happy! So, 
if this person is serious, then he or she 
should make the move toward profess- 
ing membership in this branch of 
Christ’s Church and make intentional 
commitments to it and to the vows to 
be made at baptism. 

Every minister of the church should 
be prepared to discuss these matters 
with those who enquire and should not 
prejudge the situation. I have found 
such a discussion with a couple can be 
fruitful. Sometimes, the parents want to 
have the baby baptized because the 
grandparents are putting the pressure 
on. It is the thing to do — traditional, 
cultural. (Often, there is a vague notion 
in the back of the mind that if the un- 


Tony Plomp 


baptized child dies, it will go to hell.) 
Such parents find a welcome ally in the 
minister who suggests that tradition and 
culture are not sufficient reasons for the 
baptism of their child, and that yielding 
to grandparental pressure is not a wor- 
thy motivation for making vows the 
parents have no desire to keep. 

Sometimes, the parents understand 
and appreciate the good reasons why 
the church insists that “baptism is to be 
administered to infants when at least 
one parent is a confirmed member of 
the Christian Church, baptized, and is 
fulfilling the covenant engagement of 
baptism.” They may conclude they are 
not prepared to make the vows re- 
quired. This is not for them. It would be 
dishonest. Or, they may conclude this 
is what they do indeed want to do — 
enrol in church membership classes, 
profess their faith publicly before the 
congregation, and make the baptismal 
vows joyfully and in good conscience. 
Needless to say, it is a happy occasion 
when the latter scenario unfolds. 

Someone asked me recently: “If 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church asked you to rebaptize them, 
would you do it?” The answer is no. 
Baptism is a sacrament of the Church, 
ordained by Christ. It cannot be repeat- 
ed. And, therein, lies the answer to 
your question: “Don’t Presbyterians 
consider Roman Catholics to be Chris- 
tians?” Despite our most serious differ- 
ences with the Roman Catholic 
Church’s dogma in many areas, we 
surely recognize each other as brothers 
and sisters in Christ, part of his Body, 
the Church. Some don’t. I do. Ik 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Trevor’s 
Easter Weekend 


Maundy Thursday 


Trevor goes to the Maundy Thursday service 
at his church. There, he hears the story of the 
Last Supper. 


Trevor remembers the crucifixion when Jesus 
died on across. He thinks of the sadness 
Jesus’ friends must have felt. 


Trevor keeps “vigil.” “Vigil” means waiting — 
waiting for the miracle of Easter. 


—- Something 


Wonderful 


Easter Sunday 


In church, Trevor sings the exciting Easter 
hymns. What an amazing day! 


Sunrise Service 


At the sunrise service at his church, Trevor 
pretends he was one of the people who came 
on Easter morning to find that Jesus is alive! 
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U.S. synod strikes presbytery’s sexual misconduct policy 


The Permanent Judicial Commission of 
the Synod of the Rocky Mountains of 
the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A) has 
ordered Boulder Presbytery to strike a 
section of its Sexual Conduct and Mis- 
conduct Policy that contains a compon- 
ent requiring pastoral administrative 
leave upon formal accusation of sexual 
abuse or misconduct, declaring it to be 
unconstitutional. In a unanimous vote, 


the commission declared the policy to 
be contrary to the denomination’s Book 
of Order in that it does not allow for 
due process, violates the presumption 
of innocence, violates the principles of 
the call of clergy, fails to protect confi- 
dentiality and establishes a remedy be- 
yond the scope of remedies in the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A). (The Presbyterian Outlook) 


Hungarians back away from universal Hungarian synod 


After receiving protests from the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
(WARC), the Reformed Church in 
Hungary (RCH) has decided not to call 
a synod of all Hungarian-speaking Re- 
formed churches. Although other Re- 
formed churches in Europe appreciated 
the difficulties faced by several nation- 
al Hungarian churches existing as min- 
orities in a hostile place, they were 
disturbed by the danger of nationalism. 
The WARC European Area committee 
agreed and protested to the RCH. 

Last September, the Synod of the 
RCH agreed to a new arrangement 
worked out between the WARC and 


Noah's wife — burned at the stake? 
Most Americans own a Bible and most 
profess to read it. But in a recent na- 
tional poll by the Barna Research 
Group, 10 per cent of those polled said 
they thought the name of Noah’s wife 
was Joan of Arc, 16 per cent said the 
New Testament contains a Book of 
Thomas, and 38 per cent said the entire 
Bible, including the Old Testa- 
ment, was written sever- Zé 
al decades after Jesus’ 
death. 

Belcarlyaente- 
marked George 
Barna, president 
of the polling 
firm, “most 
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the RCH. According to the joint state- 
ment, “The RCH affirms its sincere de- 
termination to form a conventus which 
should be basically a consultative struc- 
ture with no legal authority.” The RCH 
further agreed to open these consulta- 
tions to participation from churches 
and ecumenical organizations beyond 
the confines of Hungarian-speaking 
churches, although the meetings would 
still address problems specific to those 
churches. 

The RCH will be the host church 
for the next WARC General Council in 
1997. (REC News Exchange) 


people don’t know what to make of the 
Bible. Adults constantly gave us an- 
swers which contradicted or conflicted 
with previous replies.” According to 
the poll, 45 per cent of the respondents 
agreed with the statement that “the 
Bible is absolutely accurate and every- 
thing in it can be taken literally.” But 
59 per cent agreed that “the Bible 

is totally accurate in all its 


fer gw teachings.” That dif- 


ference suggests 


that people delineate 
between the stories 
told and the principles 
taught, Barna said. 
(Christian Century) 


CGIT celebrates 80 years 
In 1915, a group of women from 
Anglican, Baptist, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches, along with repre- 
sentatives from the YWCA, met 
around a lunch table to draft a program 
for teen girls. Eighty years later, Can- 
adian Girls in Training continues to en- 
courage teen girls to reach new heights 
in their faith and leadership. 
Leadership development has been 
the thrust of the CGIT program from 
the beginning. In 1921, the first nation- 
al camp conference was held. The fol- 
lowing year, the first guidebook was 
produced; and, in 1924, the first issue 
of The Torch, the magazine for CGIT 


leaders, was published. Regional camp 
councils began in Ontario in 1927. In 
the same year, Newfoundland adopted 
the program under the NGIT banner. 
National camps and leadership training 
conferences called MELD (Multiplier 
Effect in Leadership Development) are 
held periodically. 

Christmas vesper services are an- 
other tradition long associated with 
Canadian Girls in Training. The first 
vesper service was held in 1940 as part 
of the organization’s 25th anniversary 
celebrations. It has been an annual 
event ever since. 

Mission projects and CGIT anniver- 
saries often go hand-in-hand. To cele- 
brate the group’s 50th anniversary, 
$50,000 was raised for a Christian edu- 
cation centre in Indonesia. For the 70th 
anniversary, $70,000 was raised over 
two years to assist rural community 
health in Vellore, India. This year, 
CGIT hopes to raise $25,000 toward 
the building of a home for homeless 
teen girls in Cristalina, Brazil. 
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Knox College Convocation 
The 151st Convocation of Knox Col- 
lege will be held at Convocation Hall, 
University of Toronto, on Wednesday, 
May 17, at 8 p.m. Rev. Theresa Han, 
co-ordinating chaplain at Toronto East 
General Hospital, will be the speaker. 
Doctor of Divinity (honoris causa) 
degrees will be conferred upon: H. 
Gordon MacNeil, chief executive of- 
ficer of Jannock Limited, convener of 
the Knox College 150th anniversary 
committee and former convener of the 
Knox College Restoration and Expan- 
sion Campaign; and Alan M. Mc- 
Pherson, minister of Central Church, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


The Presbyterian College 
Convocation 
The 128th Convocation of The Presby- 
terian College will be held at Knox, 
Crescent, Kensington & First Church, 
Montreal, on Thursday, May 11, at 8 
p.m. The speaker will be Douglas John 
Hall, Professor of Christian Theology, 
Faculty of Religious Studies, McGill 
University. He will also be the speaker 
at the Graduates Lecture to be held the 
same day at 10:30 a.m. The Graduates 
Lunch will take place at 12 p.m. 
Professor Hall will receive the Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree (honoris causa) 
from the college. 


CCJC and CJC unite 

in backing gun control 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections, which represents 11 na- 
tional denominations, and the Canadian 
Jewish Congress, the national advocacy 
organization of the Jewish Community 
of Canada, have joined forces in sup- 
porting gun control legislation. 

“Gun control hurts no one, incon- 
veniences few and contributes signifi- 
cantly to Canada’s public safety and 
quality of life,” the two organizations 
said in a joint statement. 

The faith groups say there is broad 
public support among Canadians for 
increased regulation of firearms. 
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Church council warns against “over-use of imprisonment” 


New sentencing proposals which 
distinguish between serious crimes re- 
quiring jail and less serious, non- 
violent crime with optional community 
sanctions will actually imprison more 
Canadians and still not protect the pub- 
lic, a church coalition warns. 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections (CCJC) recently urged a 
parliamentary committee to make 
optional community 
sentences mandatory 
for judges to impose. 

“The writings on 
sentencing reform in 
the past 50 years 
have all pointed to 
the devastating ef- 
fects of the over-use 
of imprisonment,” 
said Renate Mohr, professor of crim- 
inal law and CCJC member. “ ... Our 
warehouses [prisons] are full of people 
who are of no threat to anyone’s phys- 
ical integrity, yet those who are a 
threat receive little attention.” 

The proposed community sanctions 
rely on fines and a new conditional 
sentence served in the community. Be- 
cause such measures have historically 
led to more people going to jail be- 
cause of fine defaults and breaches of 
probation, CCJC has joined with 20 
other national organizations in calling 
for an alternative court procedure that 
relies on non-incarcerative penalties or 
dispositions for less serious crimes. 


Correctional Services Canada re- 
ports that 84 per cent of all provincial 
inmates and 37 per cent of all federal 
inmates are in custody for non-violent 
offences, with 51 per cent of all 
provincial inmates there for non-pay- 
ment of fines. 

“We end up with prisons full of 
debtors and too many other non- 
violent people,” commented CCJC 
spokesperson, Rick 
Prashaw. “Many of- 
fenders could pay 
back the victim and 
community directly 
through service and 
other alternatives in 
far more humanly sat- 
isfying ways that will 
Save taxpayers money 
and reserve scarce treatment resources 
for serious offenders.” 

CCJC also opposed longer, more 
punitive sanctions for anyone convict- 
ed of a hate crime. Instead, it advocates 
public education and creative sentenc- 
ing that would lead to the individual 
meeting and working with representa- 
tives of the group, race or religion 
maligned. 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections represents 11 denomina- 
tions, including The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and is a national or- 
ganization active in the field of crim- 
inal justice, crime prevention and 
family violence initiatives. 


Smaller churches in Russia charge bias 


Minority churches and smaller reli- 
gious groups in Russia have accused 
the government of discriminating 
against them because they have been 
offered the return of fewer than two 
dozen places of worship confiscated 
during Communist rule. In November, 
the Russian government published a 
list of 340 religious properties to be re- 
turned to church use. But according to 
Ecumenical News International, the 
Russian Orthodox Church is slated to 
get 322 of the properties. Lutheran 
communities have been offered 14, 
Muslims will receive three and Jews 


and Orthodox Old Believers will get 
one each. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
which had more than 150 churches 
before the 1917 revolution, will re- 
ceive two properties. Most of the 
seized churches were turned into con- 
cert halls, warehouses and, in some 
cases, anti-religion museums when 
they were nationalized after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. Only religious 
groups registered with the government 
before 1990 were allowed to apply for 
restitution of confiscated buildings. 
(Christian Century) 
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Readers give Anglican Journal 
more than $200,000 

Almost 7,000 Anglican Journal read- 
ers have donated more than $200,000 
in response to the newspaper’s appeal 
for financial assistance. 

“The response has been wonder- 
ful,” said Carolyn Purden, editor and 
general manager of the Journal. “Our 
readers have been very supportive.” 

This was the first time in its 120- 
year history the Journal has asked its 
readers for financial assistance. Major 
budget cuts reduced national church 
support by 38 per cent to the end of 
1995. 

Purden said the response was par- 
ticularly impressive considering the 
“low-key” method used by the news- 
paper. Envelopes soliciting donations 
were placed inside copies of the Jour- 
nal rather than using the direct mailing 
approach favoured by professional 
fund raisers. (Anglican Journal) 


PARTICIPATION 
IN HOPE: 
A CONSULTATION 
ON THE FUTURE 
CHURCH 


with Loren Mead 


Knox College, Toronto 
May 16-17, 1995 


An invitation to 
the whole church 
to explore 
congregational life 
in the 21st century 
out of our faith in Christ. 


For further information, 
contact: 


Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
Telephone: (416) 978-4500 
FAX: (416) 971-2133 


ol 


Nigerian churches 

rap government, 

Mustim “fanatics” 

The Christian Association of Nigeria, 
representing Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant churches, has 
attacked the country’s military govern- 
ment and those it termed “fanatics” 
among the Muslim majority. In a state- 
ment, “Our National Predicament,” the 
Christian leaders alleged “large-scale 
embezzlement and misdirection of 
public funds” at the “top level” of gov- 
ernment and called for a special com- 
mission to investigate. The statement 
suggests that “billions of U.S. dollars” 
made from Nigeria’s sale of oil to the 
U.S. during the Persian Gulf war are 
missing. 

According to Ecumenical News 
International, the leaders also criti- 
cized Muslim “fanatics” who, in recent 
weeks, burned down nine churches and 
killed three Christian clergy. “The 
fanatics sincerely believe Nigeria 
is only for those who em- 
brace Islam and no other =~ 
religion should be accom- 


modated here.” (Chris- pier a 


tian Century) arg: 


Drunk on the Holy Spirit 
In the wake of physical manifestations 
sweeping through churches in the 
United Kingdom, a Christian doctor 
has warned against driving under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

Dr. Patrick Dixon said that the al- 
tered state induced by the experiences 
of the so-called “Toronto Blessing” — 
a charismatic movement originating 
with the Vineyard church — was sim- 
ilar to drunkenness. 

“Although police breathalyzers 
won’t show up the signs of the Spirit’s 
activity, church leaders should encour- 
age people to sober up before they 
drive home,” he said. (Anglican 
Journal) 


Bible smuggling unnecessary says Chinese church leader 


Rev. Bao Jiayuan, the newly elected 
associate general secretary of the 
China Christian Council (CCC), has 
called for an end to the smuggling of 
Bibles into China. Bao says the print- 
ing and distribution of Bibles within 
China is a much more effective 
way to meet the needs of Chinese 
Christians. 

According to Bao, Amity Printing 
Press in Nanjing hopes to print at least 
2.5 million Bibles in 1995. With the 
installation of a new press this sum- 
mer, printing capacity could eventual- 
ly reach four million copies annually. 

- Bao stresses there is still a great 
need for Bibles in China. He adds that 
the CCC is doing what it can to get 
copies to all believers whether they be- 
long to the council or not. 
Commenting on the claims of sev- 


eral “China Ministries” that tens of 
thousands of Bibles need to be smug- 
gled into China every month to meet 
demand, Bao says smuggled Bibles 
not only endanger their recipients but 
also the meeting points for Christians. 
Bibles printed by Amity Press cannot 
be legally confiscated by the police, he 
points out. Another problem is that 
local cadres in the countryside often 
have little knowledge of Christianity. 
Finding smuggled Bibles at a meeting 
point would strengthen the false im- 
pression that Christianity is an instru- 
ment of foreign organizations. 

Bao says donations to Amity, the 
United Bible Societies or to the 
Chinese Christian Council’s revolving 
fund for Bible distribution are the most 
effective ways for Christians abroad to 
get Bibles to believers in China. (ANS) 
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Saniel Szabo: 


Daring to Be Daniel 


hen Daniel Szabo visited 

Toronto in September 1994, 

he told his listeners about a 
recent incident while visiting in the 
Ukraine. A pastor wanted him to see 
what the Gypsies, who were passing 
through the village, had in their wagons. 
Even Daniel was amazed by what he 
found. Their wagons were filled with 
books. Remarkable books, many bound 
in leather with gold leaf inscriptions. But 
Gypsies, for the most part, are illiterate. 
What could they possibly be doing with 
these books? 


It turned out they were looking for 


_ wood or coal for fuel during the winter 
' when they passed by a Communist 


library where books were on sale. They 
discovered the books burned as well as 


_ coal and were cheaper than either wood 


or coal. And the leather-covered ones, 
they reported, burned particularly well. 
So volumes containing the works of 
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Daniel Szabo in the school museum in Sarospatak, Hungary. 


Lenin and other revered Communist lu- 
minaries provided heat for a group of 
wandering Gypsies only a few short 
years after communism’s downfall. 
What remarkable changes! 

Daniel Szabo has lived through them 
all, experiencing personally every bump 
on this remarkable journey. During the 
Second World War, he was growing up 
in the northeast rural area of Hungary. 
He experienced bombings and famine. 
The Nazis persecuted his father, a pastor, 
who defended Jews and other exploited 
minorities. 


Daniel completed his high school edu- 
cation in the industrial city of Miskolc. 
Because ministers’ children were not al- 
lowed to attend university, Daniel learned 
a trade and then entered the Reformed 
Theological Academy in Debrecen. 

By then, the Communists were firmly 
in control in Hungary. Especially after 
the 1956 revolution, church people suf- 
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by Edmund Seress 


fered terrible persecution as the political 
system tried to use the church to achieve 
its own ends. Pastors were transferred 
from one place to another without the 
consent of their congregations. Official 
government documents were required to 
be read from pulpits. Those who refused 
to comply became enemies of commun- 
ism. And during house searches, the po- 
lice would hide guns without the owners’ 
knowledge. Having been framed, the 
family would then be put on trial for 
harbouring illegal weapons. 

Daniel wrote two essays in an attempt 
to expose the dangers of this trend. He 
openly defended ministers who had been 
arrested by the regime or were persecuted 
by it. 

In Hungary, after completing theol- 
ogy, candidates for ordination are exam- 
ined by a committee which includes the 
local bishop. During his examination, 
Daniel addressed the local bishop. “Rev- 
erend Sir,” he said, “you are accountable 
before God for not raising your voice 
about the atrocities being committed 
against the people.” The bishop lost his 
temper. He ordered Daniel expelled from 
the meeting. Three other candidates in 
solidarity with what Daniel had said left 
the room with him. 

Soon after, the police visited Daniel. 
They constantly kept him under surveil- 
lance. His theological diploma was taken 
from him. He could not find a job. Only 
a cement factory would consider em- 
ploying him. After a long struggle, he se- 
cured the job as night clerk in a hotel in 
Miskolc. He soon became the unofficial 
pastor of the hotel and those who fre- 
quented it. Other workers at the hotel 
purchased a special grey uniform for him 
to wear when he conducted the funerals 
of Communist party members. 

In 1960, Daniel began working in the 
“underground” with some friends who 
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had experienced similar difficulties with 
the church and state. They visited and 
encouraged persecuted people in Hun- 
gary and neighbouring countries. They 
smuggled medicine, Bibles and food into 
Transylvania and the Ukraine — even 
into the Soviet Union. They visited Hun- 
garian people in the Ukraine and Russian 
Christians. In the 1970s, they established 
the Ukranian-Russian-Hungarian mis- 
sionary society. Daniel taught in an un- 
derground seminary established in the 
Ukraine. 

Despite the persecution he has experi- 
enced under the Russian Communists, 
Daniel maintains the greatest gift God 
has given him is love for the Russian 
people. Recently, he spoke to a group of 
pastors. He told them of the expansion of 
the church in Siberia among the Russian 
people. When he was done, an elderly 
pastor approached him. “Danny,” he 
said, “you know we love you. But 
please, please, when you speak to us, 
don’t mention the word ‘Russian.’” The 
problem, Daniel was quick to point out, 
was not with him but with God. For it 
was God who was doing this work 
among the Russian people. And God 
would continue to do it with or without 
their support. 

The historic and political changes in 
Europe in the 1990s have transformed 
Daniel Szabo’s life. In 1991, the Cistibis- 
can Synod of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church elected him its chief curator. 
This person works closely and collegial- 
ly with the bishop of the synod. The 
synod, which includes 300 congrega- 
tions, lies in the northeast of Hungary. 
As curator, Daniel has helped to re- 
establish various Christian institutions: 
an elementary school, a high school in 
Miskolc and the reopening of the histori- 
cal Sarospatak Theological Seminary. 

He has also helped establish an or- 
phanage in Romania. With his brother- 
in-law, he has assisted in founding a 
Reformed high school and a school for 
lay church workers in the Ukraine. 
Daniel is now involved in the establish- 
ment of a senior citizens home in his 
own synod. 

The General Assembly founded a Re- 
formed Church university in Budapest in 
1993. It has a faculty of theology, law 
and philosophy (for high school teachers 
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training). The idea for this university was 
a brain-child of Daniel. 

In his “free time,” Daniel travels 
throughout the world speaking at con- 
ferences and church events. He also 
writes articles, does translation and 
serves as a guide for foreign visitors in 
Eastern Europe. 

Once in the late 1980s, an American 
evangelist visited Miskolc. Daniel was 
asked to be his interpreter. For the 
evening service, the evangelist dressed 
casually. Daniel dressed more formally 
as is the custom for Reformed pastors. 
After a brief introduction, the evangelist 
greeted the congregation with the single 


You are accountable 
before God 
for not speaking 
about the atrocities 
being committed 
against the people 


word “Hello.” Daniel immediately began 
to translate: “Dearly beloved sisters and 
brothers in the name of Jesus Christ, 
Christian congregation.” Realizing what 
had happened, quiet laughter spread 
throughout the congregation. Even those 
who knew little English were familiar 
with the meaning of the word “hello” 
and recognized what Daniel was doing. 
When John Allan, as Moderator of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, vis- 
ited four years ago, Daniel served as his 
guide and translator in the Ukraine. 
After communism collapsed, the 
church approached Daniel with a view to 
the re-establishment of his ministerial 


credentials. “What can we do for you?” 
they asked. Daniel assured them it was 
not necessary for them to do anything. 
“But we must,” they said. “The church 
insists.” About 60 people, most of them 
pastors, were similarly “rehabilitated.” 

In keeping with his lifelong interest 
and advocacy for persecuted minority 
groups, Daniel has taken an interest in 
the many Gypsies who travel throughout 
Europe or have settled in Hungary. He 
has fostered the establishment of congre- 
gations among them. 

One time, he returned to Sarospatak 
late at night. Rather than bothering one of 
his relatives for a bed, he settled down for 
the night in the car. Soon, he was awak- 
ened by a concerned police officer. “You 
must not do this,” he said. “The Gypsies 
will rob you, might even kill you.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” Daniel replied 
laughing. “Most of the Gypsies are per- 
sonal friends of mine.” 

There were six children in Daniel’s 
family. Five of the six studied theology. 
Sister Martha is a pastor in Holland; an- 
other sister, Maria, teaches religion in the 
high school in Sarospatak; a third, 
Gabriella, ministers with her husband in 
a number of villages in Hungary; and 
brother Peter is a minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in Montreal. 
Other relatives serve as pastors in Ro- 
mania and the Ukraine. 

After the Communist downfall in 
1990, Daniel went to visit the bishop 
who had prevented his ordination. By 
now, the bishop lived in a nursing home, 
confined to a wheelchair. When Daniel 
saw him, he threw his arms around the 
bishop. “My dear bishop,” Daniel whis- 
pered, “it is the same God who forgives 
both of us. By the same grace, we are 
both saved.” 

Daniel would like to be given the 
strength to take the gospel farther east, 
especially among the Russian people and 
the other former states of the Soviet 
Union. But whatever happens, he is con- 
vinced it will happen through God’s 
grace, of which he attempts to be a faith- 
ful servant. I 


Edmund Seress is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who lives in 
Sarospatak, Hungary. For 28 years, he 
served as pastor of the Hungarian Presbyter- 
ian congregation in Toronto. 
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April 1970 (25 years) 
Well Said 
Harry Golden wrote that if studies had 
been taken in the Roman Empire A.D. 
65 on religious preferences, they 
would have shown 51 percent for 
Jupiter, 30 percent for Zeus, about nine 
percent for Mithra, and about one per- 
cent for Jesus. St. Paul, who was pro- 
moting Jesus, might have gone home 
and said “forget it.” But St. Paul stayed 
— and that made the difference. 
— B. R. Buitendorp, 
The Church Herald 


April 1945 (50 years) 

Resolution 
The Presbytery of Kingston at its 
meeting in Belleville on December 
Sth, 1944, passed the following resolu- 
tion and asked that a copy of it be sent 
to the Record: 

Resolved that this Presbytery desires 
to have all beverage rooms, and other 
places of sale of liquor, closed through- 
out the province on the day of which 
Victory is declared and celebrated. 

— J. W. MacDonald, Clerk 
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April 1920 (75 years) 
Presbyterianism 
by Principal George Adam Smith 
Presbyterianism means organized life, 
regulated distribution of forces, gradu- 
ated recognition of gifts, authority to 
control, agency to administer. 

It is a system for a free people who 
love a regulated and self-regulated 
freedom; for a people independent, yet 
patient; considerate, trusting much to 
the progress of discussion and consul- 
tation, and more to the promise of a 
much-forgiving and watchful Lord. 

Presbyterianism has helped to pre- 
pare more than one people for the 
sacred duties of self-government. ‘In 
Scotland,’ said Froude, ‘the Commons 
as an organized body, were simply cre- 
ated by religion.’ 


April 1885 (100 years) 

A Farmer’s Difficulty 
I am a farmer in Rockburn, Que. Our 
pastor strongly advocates giving a 
tenth, and I think we would be more 
willing to do so if we knew what is the 
tenth of our income. From my farm I 


raise produce to the value of $600 
yearly. I am not out of debt. Hired 
help, taxes, insurance of buildings, 
wear and tear, &c., amounts to $150 a 
year. This leaves $450 out of which I 
have to maintain my family and pay 
interest. Farmers, as a rule, do not keep 
a strict account of receipts and expen- 
ditures, so that it is hard to know the 
tenth. Again we often do not sell for 
cash, but have to take “store.” How are 
we to tithe the produce that we get no 
money for? And am I to tithe my gross 
income of $600 per year, or part of it, 
after I pay help and interest and other 
expenses. If some way could be point- 
ed out that would meet these difficul- 
ties, more of the farmers would 
practice giving a tenth. IN 


Welcome to 


St. Andrew’s 
Chatsworth, Ontario 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


CGIT is 80 in 1995 


Our anniversary project 
is to builda . 
“Friendship 
Home” in 
Cristalina, 
Brazil, for 
homeless 
teenage 

girls. 
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CGIT is reaching out to 
these girls. : 


NATIONAL CGIT 
ASSOCIATION 

40 St. Clair Ave. E., #200 _ 
Toronto, Ont. M4T1M9 
(416) 961-2036 / 
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PROPLE AND PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Avonton Church, St. Pauls, Ont., 
was joined by former members, ministers and choir directors in 
celebrating its 137th anniversary and the 100th anniversary of 
the current church building on Oct. 22 and 23. Cutting the 100th 
anniversary cake are: Rev. Catherine Calkin, minister of Avon- 
ton Church; guest speaker Rev. Les Barclay, minister of Avon- 
ton from 1957-60; Annabell Baumbach, lifetime member and 
pianist for church groups for over 75 years. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, cele- 
brated its 166th anniversary during the month of November 1994. 
The Moderator of the 120th General Assembly, Rev. George 
Vais, and his wife, Faith, were special guests the weekend of 
Nov. 19 and 20. Saturday morning, the Moderator addressed the 
members of session and the temporal committee. On Sunday, he 
was the guest speaker at the two morning worship services. A 
luncheon was held after worship. Pictured (left to right) are 
George and Faith Vais with Dorothy and Rev. James Peter Jones 
of St. Andrew’s Church. (Photo: Karoly Dombi) 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting “Christ Knocking at the 
Door’ was dedicated recently in loving memory of Murray T. Hill 
at South Nissouri Church, Thorndale, Ont. Pictured are members 
of the immediate family: (left) Douglas Hill, Debra MacKinnon, 
Linda Hill; (centre) Yvonne Hill and Patricia Meadows; (right) 
James, Marjorie and Tyler Hill. 


THE TAIT’S CORNERS WMS of Glencoe Church, Glencoe, 
Ont., celebrated its 100th anniversary last October. One of the 
highlights of the anniversary service was a display of two quilts: 
one made by members of the group in 1896, which includes 
hundreds of names; the other made for the group’s 75th anniver- 
sary. The anniversary cake was cut by Marion Dobie (second 
from left) and Mary Campbell (third from left). Marion Dobie, 
whose mother and grandmother were also members, has be- 
longed to the organization for over 50 years. Mary Campbell has 
been a member for 61 years. Her daughter, Shirley Evans (third 
from right), the current president, accompanied her mother to 
meetings as a baby. The other members of the Tait’s Corners 
WMS are Helen Hnatyk, Phyllis McKenzie, Ellen McLean and 
Marion McRae. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 


photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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MEMBERS OF EASTMINSTER CHURCH, Edmonton, are pictured around a 1912 
Model T Ford owned by Ormand Bamford, an adherent of Eastminster. The Model T 
features its original body, engine, colours, fold-down top and (what used to be called) a 
mother-in-law’s seat in the back. Ormand Bamford is seen at the wheel, while pictured 
on the front running-board are Dorine and John Patton, who were the successful bid- 
ders on a chauffeured trip to and from church at a recent “Chaplaincy Auction.” 


TWO CABINS WERE DEDICATED in memory of Rodney Keith Horney (who died in 
Guatemala in Nov. 1993) at Dutch Harbour Camp near Trail, B.C. The cabins, named 
Rodney’s Place and Keith’s Place, were among five cabins dedicated. The others were 
named Kimberley’s Place, St. Stephen’s Place and Stormaway. 


THE MEMBERS OF the Corn Share Committee of the Kintyre, New Glasgow, and Rod- 
ney, Ont., pastoral charge were hosts to some of their non-farming partners on a tour of 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank projects in the area. Contributions from Presbyterian 
and local churches have paid for fertilizers, sprays and land rental, making it possible to 
deliver, cost-free, grain from a total of 36 acres for use by the Foodgrains Bank. Help 
has also been received from several local commercial partners. Guests from St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, Cheyne Church, Hamilton, Elmwood Church, London, and 
local churches toured a 20-acre project (on the site of the original St. Andrew’s Church, 
circa 1835 — the first Presbyterian church in southwestern Ontario), a grain elevator 
and a drying facility, and were given a demonstration on corn harvesting. Pictured are 
some of the area farmers and guests. 


APRIL 1995 


PICTURED, committee member Ken 
Rock presents a new lift for dedication at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., Oct. 
30. The church is now fully accessible 
thanks to a bequest from the estate of 
Margaret Tuckey, a gift from the Evening 
Guild and a grant from the Ontario gov- 
ernment. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Dixie 
Church, Mississauga, Ont., held a lunch- 
eon Dec. 18 to honour Rev. Kingsley 
King and his wife, Elaine, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the ministry 
and his 20 years as minister of Dixie. 
Kingsley began his ministry in Western 
Canada and has served a total of 42 
years. 
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OFFERING PLATES given in memory of Rev. Ross Adams by 
his wife, Greta, son David, and daughter-in-law Joan, were pre- 
sented to the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, 
Ont. Pictured are Margaret Hicks, representing the Adams fam- 
ily, and Rev. James Goldsmith. 


A PLAQUE FROM the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 


Canada commemorating St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ont., was 
unveiled recently. Pictured, left to right, are: Mayor Robert Mor- 
row of Hamilton; Rev. Willard K. Pottinger of St. Paul's; and MPP 
Stan Keyes, representing the federal minister of the environment. 
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THE GRADE 5-6-7 CLASS of the church school at Durham 
Church, Durham, Ont., celebrated Advent by hosting a party for 
the church school students and teachers. Each family made an 
Advent log to use at home. Pictured in the front, left to right, are: 
Mike Peitz, Andria Marshall, Paul Marshall and Ken Widmeyer. 
In the back, left to right, are: Adam Clark, Stephen McLaughlin 
and Ryan Loosemore. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Westminster Church, East York, 
Ont., celebrated the church’s 73rd anniversary on Nov. 20. The 
weekend began with a banquet in the church hall on Saturday 
evening and continued with an anniversary service on Sunday 
morning. A highlight of the service was the dedication of a new 
Rodgers 445e electronic organ. Pictured at the new organ are: 
clerk of session Ernie Sharman; organist and choir director Elva 
Godfrey; and Rev. Gerald Wallace. 


SHARING THE CAKE-CUTTING at the 120th anniversary of 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Nov. 20, were: Rev. Arthur Currie; Anne 
Currie; Rev. Helen Allum; and Rev. Walter Allum, guest speaker. 


THE WMS OF Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., held a Thankoffer- 
ing Sunday with Margaret Vanderzweerde as guest missionary 
speaker. The Sunday proved a success in putting the group’s al- 
location over the top and in educating the congregation on The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s work in northern India. Pictured, 
from left to right, are: Sylvia VanBeest, WMS president; Jason 
Hindle; Margaret Vanderzweerde; Bea Mathers, past-president. 
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A NEW ORGAN was dedicated recently at Knox Church, Iro- 
quois, Ont. Pictured are organist Elizabeth Casselman and 
some of the choir members. (Photo: Jim Millard) 


TENA FORD, who became one of the congregation’s first female elders when she was 
ordained in June 1978, was named elder emeritus of St. Andrew's Church, Hagersville, 
Ont., Dec. 4. A reception and presentations took place after worship. Pictured standing 
behind Tena, who celebrated her 90th birthday on New Year’s Day, are session mem- 
bers (from left): Betty Thompson, Solon Wooley, Joan Nixon, Doug Miller, Rev. John 
Hibbs (interim moderator), Evelyn Murdoch (diaconal minister) and Melvin Waldbrook. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Huntsville, Ont., may be an unlikely venue for a rock concert, 
but approximately 300 people were at the church the evening of Oct. 22 for a perform- 
ance by the Christian rock group Double Edge (now known as Landslide). Admission 
was free and refreshments, also free, were served in the church basement. The concert 
was the first in what is hoped to be a series of performances being organized as a 
means of outreach to teenagers. Another Christian rock group, Force, performed at the 
local Salvation Army citadel on Nov. 24. 


The congregation of Wexford Church, Scarborough, Ont., donated over $5,200 to 
feed the children living in a garbage dump near Managua, Nicaragua. The money was 
raised during a “Loonies for Lunch” mission project that was part of the congregation’s 
40th anniversary celebrations. Wilma Welsh of International Ministries accepted the 
donation on behalf of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Stephanie Martin, music director at Calvin Church, Toronto, was the 1994 winner of the 
Lilian Forsyth Scholarship. The scholarship was inaugurated in 1983 by the congre- 
gation of Knox Church, Ottawa. It is offered annually “to the most suitable candidate 
pursuing a career in music directly related to the worship of the Christian community.” 
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THE WMS OF Knox Church, Sooke, B.C., celebrated its 75th 
anniversary last October. The group’s president, Abbie Thomp- 
son, who is also president of the Vancouver Island Presbyterial, 
is pictured receiving a life membership certificate and a WMS 
pin from Rev. Leslie Barclay. (Photo: Amy Chwojka) 


THE CONGREGATION OF Caledonia 
Church, Caledonia, Ont., recognized 
Chester Hyslop on the 50th anniversary 
of his ordination as an elder. He is pic- 
tured (centre) with Rev. Tom Vais and 
clerk of session Tom Spratt. 


DR. ANDREW MacRAE, principal and 
dean of Acadia Divinity College, 
Wolfville, N.S., was the guest preacher 
for the Lawson-Rose Memorial Series 
which took place at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Nov. 27. He also conduct- 
ed a church growth workshop on Nov. 
26. He is pictured (right) with Rev. 
Robert Fourney of St. Andrew's. 
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BOOKS AVD RESOURCES 


A Climate for Learning: Choosing | 


Educational Resources for Your 
Congregation by June Holohan (The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 1995, 
$5, available from: Resource Distri- 
bution Services, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7). Reviewed 
by Margaret Greig. 

How does a congregation choose a 
curriculum? Recently, I received a let- 
ter from a young mother asking ques- 
tions about the basics of a particular 
curriculum. What did it say about the 
Bible, God, Jesus Christ, salvation, the 
Holy Spirit and the church? This re- 
quest is unusual. Most folks tend to 
choose a curriculum over issues of 
availability, user-friendliness, art work, 
activity suggestions, cost or ease of 
purchase. Many of us make a quick 
and last-minute purchase rather than a 
careful and deliberate choice. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has developed this resource, written by 
June Holohan of Unionville, Ontario, 
to guide small groups through a step- 
by-step process for making curriculum 
choices within the context of congre- 
gational ministry. The process evalu- 
ates congregational needs and ways to 
choose resources based on those needs. 
The booklet also contains articles, 
study questions, questionnaires, and a 
chart comparing theological, educa- 
tional and biblical foundations of eight 
common curricula for children and 
adults. 

One copy of this resource will be 
delivered free of charge to every Can- 
adian Presbyterian charge, but addi- 
tional copies are available for $5. 


Margaret Greig is the regional staffperson 
for Hamilton and London Synod and 
Synodical. 


The Ungame by Rhea Zakich (Tal- 
icor, 1994). Reviewed by Dorothy 
Henderson. 
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The Ungame 
claims to be the 
world’s most pop- 
ular self-expres- 
sion game. That’s 
a big claim, but 
this is a terrific 
resource and one 
well worth the 
investment. The 
board game, an 
update of the orig- 
inal ’70s version, 
can be used with 
youth groups and 
families and at 
intergenerational 
nights, women’s 
study groups, 
Bible study 
groups, sessions 
and retreats. 

This game has few rules, but the 
ones it has are important. 
¢ There is no winning or losing. You 

play until you decide to stop. 

There are two sets of cards. Deck #1 
contains light-hearted topics. Deck 
#2 deals with more serious subjects. 

There is a strong emphasis on listen- 

ing. While someone is speaking, 

other players do not correct, supply 
answers or question the speaker. 

Here are some examples of Deck 
#1 cards. “What age would you like to 
be? Tell why.” “What is something 
you dream of?” Deck #2 cards read 
like this: “What is something you be- 
lieve about love?” “If you had all the 
power in the universe, how would you 
change the world?” 

Recently, I tried the game on two 
occasions — at a family gathering and 
with a junior youth group at St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Kitchen- 
er, Ontario. Both times, it worked well. 
Amazing things were shared. 

Although her father died years ago, 
my sister-in-law, Patty, shared the 
trauma of hearing of his death. This 


Rhea Zakich, creator of The Ungame. 


was a family story I had never heard. 
At the youth group, Dan shared plans 
for his dream house while Steve talked 
about his parents’ separation. The Un- 
game invites people to explore a wide 
range of human experience and en- 
courages empathic listening responses. 

In addition to the all-ages version of 
The Ungame, there are other versions 
— for teens, couples, kids and a Chris- 
tian version. 

The Ungame can be ordered from 
most Christian bookstores. 


The Truth About Funerals: How to 
Beat the High Cost of Dying (An In- 
sider’s Perspective) by Donald Flynn 
(Funeral Consultants International, 
1993, $19.95, available from: PO Box 
85119, Burlington, Ont. L7R 4K3). 
Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 
Everybody who expects to die 
should read this book. The author, who 
knows the funeral business firsthand, 
doesn’t make any spectacular revela- 
tions but he does give good advice. 
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Most of his advice is common sense 
that is seldom heeded. For example, put 
down on paper what you want done 
about your funeral or memorial service. 
Make out a will. Don’t give your 
money to the funeral home when you 
pre-plan your funeral (it might go 
bankrupt and you'd lose your invest- 
ment). Put aside your money in a fund 
you control. Comparison shop and feel 
free to bargain with funeral directors. 

At the back of the book are several 
excellent forms to help you plan your 
funeral. Virtually everything has been 
considered. There are forms for Power 
of Attorney, organ donations, armed 
services record, family history, person- 
al information, memorial donations, 
funeral service information. If you fill 
in the forms, you’ll save everybody 
much work. And if your next of kin go 
to the funeral director armed with all 
this information, the funeral director 
will be impressed and know he or she 
is dealing with somebody who knows 
what to do. 

Flynn says funeral homes mark up 
their caskets between 100 per cent and 
400 per cent, so there is room to barter. 
“Remember,” he says, “the funeral in- 
dustry and funeral directors fear the 
words “That’s too much.’” 

He also tells us: “In more than 25 
years as a funeral director, I have met 
several hundred members of the 
clergy. Of those I have been associated 
with during the funeral process, there 
are only a few to whom I would en- 
trust my own funeral.” Why? The 
clergy are impersonal, use the same 
service for everybody, speed through 
the service with an uncaring delivery 
or take the opportunity “to preach, 
preach and preach until snoring from 
their captive audience brings them 
back to reality.” Ouch! 

This book is an excellent resource 
dealing with all the questions you’ll 
have about funerals and funeral homes. 
If you do what Flynn tells you to do, 
you'll be able to enquire, compare and 
negotiate in a way that will save time, 
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KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Burlington, Ontario 
150th Anniversary 
All former choir members are invited to 


help celebrate anniversary weekend, 
June 3-4, 1995. Further information, 
please write: 150th ANNIVERSARY RE- 
UNION, 461 Elizabeth Street, Burlington, 
Ontario L7R 4B1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING 
COMPANY 

Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 

Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 

Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 

3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY 
AND HOMECOMING 
Callingwood Road 
Presbyterian Church 
(formerly West Jasper Place) 
6015 - 184 St. 

Edmonton, Alberta T6M 1T8 
May 5-7, 1995. A warm welcome is 
extended to all former members and 
adherents. For information, contact: 
Arnie Rutgers (403) 481-7352 or Helen 
Lusk (403) 484-4996. 


FEAR OF SEXUALITY 
God has placed an investment within 
you. Ask today for booklet Freedom from 
Fear. Send SARE to: Peter Berg, PO 
Box 74521, Etobicoke, Ont. M9A 5E2. 


MINISTER WANTED 
Kirk-on-the-Hill (Fonthill, Ontario), in the 
heart of the Niagara region, seeks a full- 
time minister for a growing congregation. 
Please send profile to: Rev. Robert 
Docherty, 6 Burns Place, Fort Erie, ON 
L2A 3W1. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Full-time pastoral care co-ordinator 
at the Church of St. John 
and St. Stephen Home 
Saint John, N.B. 

Must be either a diaconal minister or a 
minister of word and sacraments. 
Interested persons please respond by 
Fax: (506) 634-1519, or to 130 University 
Avenue, Saint John, N.B. E3K 1Z3. 

Please respond by May 15, 1995. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
1920-1995 
Former ministers, members, adherents 
and friends are invited to join us during 
1995, our 75th anniversary year. For 
information, please contact: Betty Jean 
Clark Lovegrove, 2831 Westminster, 
N8T 1Y8, (519) 948-2122: or Shirley 
Inglis Turnbull, 328 Rankin, N9B 2R7, 

(519) 256-4829. 


McGILLIVRAY - ARCHITECT 


416 Moore Ave., Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
(416) 425-9298 Fax: (416) 425-2346 


CONSULTING RESTORATION ARCHITECT 
BUILDING RESTORATION, RENOVATION 
AND MAINTENANCE PLANNING 
ACCESS FOR DISABLED PERSONS & 


BUILDING SAFETY STUDIES AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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money and frustration. About funeral 
homes: “Remember, they want your 
business more than you need their 
service.” 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont. 


The Man Who Created Narnia: 
The Story of C. S. Lewis by Michael 
Coren (Lester, 1994, $24.95). 
Reviewed by Peter Bush. 

C. S. Lewis once said: “I am almost 
inclined to set it up as a canon that a 
children’s story which is enjoyed only 
by children is a bad children’s story. 
The good ones last.” That is certainly 
true of C. S. Lewis’s Narnia chronicles. 

This beautifully compiled book was 
written specifically for young people 
who have some acquaintance with the 
world of Narnia. But anyone who has 
read any of Lewis’s work will appreci- 
ate this biography. Any young people 
who are able to read the Narnia series 
for themselves will be able to read this 
book as well. 

Coren’s telling of C. S. Lewis’s life 
focuses on “Plain Jack’s” friendships 
— friendships with the Inklings (a 
group of authors, including J. R. R. 
Tolkien, who met together regularly), 
with his brother Warnie and, of course, 
with Joy Davidman. Coren paints a 
clear, powerful picture of the love Jack 
and Joy shared. 

Coren discusses all of Lewis’s liter- 
ary work. It is surprising to discover 
The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe 
received negative reviews from many 
of Lewis’s friends. Although Coren 
explains in simple terms what Lewis 
thought and believed, he allows 
Lewis’s faith to shine through in all its 
warmth and vitality. Even while dis- 
cussing the difficult issues raised by A 
Grief Observed, Coren expresses 
Lewis’s ideas accurately and clearly to 
his primary audience. 

The book is well-illustrated — there 
are photographs of Lewis as a young 
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person, with friends or relaxing. There 
are also pictures of Lewis’s home 
(“The Kilns’), the colleges where he 
taught and the church he attended. One 
of the most interesting pieces of illus- 
trative material is the comparison of a 
Narnia year with English years. 

Coren has met Lewis’s criteria for a 
good children’s book: it will be en- 
joyed by both young and old. This 
book will last for it is a good one. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Flin Flon, Man. 


The Limits of Medicine: How Sci- 
ence Shapes Our Hope for the Cure 
by Edward S. Golub (Times Books, 
1994, $32). Reviewed by Peter Denton. 

Golub promised he would write a 
book that his 89-year-old mother and 
her friends could read and enjoy. De- 
spite the complexity of his subject, he 
succeeds admirably. 

Though by profession a biologist 
and not a historian, Golub describes 
the often humorous relationship be- 
tween modern medicine and science as 
they have developed together in west- 
ern society. It is a complicated story, 
and one which most historians of 
medicine have not wanted to tackle. 
But not only does Golub write about it 
in a way his mother can understand, he 
also demonstrates a good grasp of the 
historical and philosophical issues 
involved. 

His main purpose is to debunk the 
myths which have grown up around 
famous scientists and their medical 
discoveries. There are dozens of illus- 
trations of “what actually happened” 
that make for interesting reading. 

But Golub’s amusing snapshots of 
Pasteur and Koch, Ehrlich and others 
have a more serious purpose: he also 
wants to debunk the myth that the sci- 
entific search for the “magic bullet” 
which cures all illness reflects either 
the history of western medicine or its 
future in our own society. There will 
be no cure-all for the illnesses of our 
time, he says, whether for cancer or 
AIDS. We can’t depend on the “ex- 


perts” to save us now, because healing 
is as much an art as it is a technology. 

It isn’t enough to fight infection 
only by discovering another wonder 
drug because more and more diseases 
are becoming drug-resistant. It isn’t 
enough to develop ingenious (and ex- 
pensive) technologies to extend our 
lives because the costs outweigh any 
benefit to society, and the human body 
will always break down faster than it 
can be fixed. 

Medicine is more about our under- 
standing of illness and health, of aging 
and of death, Golub says, than it is 
about the latest treatments or therapies. 
Ultimately, he concludes, “the limits of 
medicine are not technological, they 
are conceptual, and all of us together 
must define the concept.” Golub 
doesn’t explain what he means by this, 
unfortunately, and you are left wonder- 
ing if this abrupt conclusion to an oth- 
erwise delightful book is the result of 
his mother finally falling asleep. 


Peter Denton is a licentiate who is current- 


ly completing his PhD in religion and the 
social sciences at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Selling God: American Religion in 
the Marketplace of Culture by R. 
Laurence Moore (Oxford, 1994, $37). 
Reviewed by Peter Denton. 

Moore’s book has all of the clever 
packaging you might expect given the 
subject matter: a great title, a catchy 
dust jacket and a provocative introduc- 
tion. It begins: “I follow religion with 
much the same exuberant spirit that 
many of my friends follow baseball.” 

All of these things demonstrate that 
his publisher knows how to sell books 
because they bear little relation to what 
his book is actually about. For seven 
chapters and 200 pages, Selling God is 
an engaging history of popular reli- 
gious culture in the United States from 
the 17th century to the First Word War. 
Anecdotal in the extreme, it is an inter- 
esting read, as long as you don’t mind 
the occasionally tasteless illustration. 

But Moore, professor of history at 
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Cornell University, only devotes the 
last two chapters and some 60 pages in 
a vague and passing way to the more 
complex story of the church in 20th 
century American culture. The themes 
in contemporary scholarship about re- 
ligion, which he sets out in his intro- 
duction, are soon lost amid anecdotes 
of Old Time Religion; and the reader is 
left wondering why Moore bothered 
bringing them in at all. 

Perhaps, now that he has laid some 
of the historical groundwork, Moore 
will attempt to depict the contem- 
porary church in America’s “market- 
place of culture” in a way which will 
shed some light on its last century. 


In Touch: The Ladder to Sexual 
Satisfaction (Revised Edition) by 
Beryl and Noam Chernick (Sound 


Feelings, 1992, $16.95). Reviewed by 
Jim Sitler. 

Beryl and Noam Chernick are well- 
known and respected for their tech- 
niques in sex therapy. At first glance, 
this book may seem threatening, not in 
its writing style nor in its content but 
because the subject matter makes 
many people feel uncomfortable. My 
approach to this book was to read it, 
then as a practitioner in ministry try to 
put into use what was appropriate. 

The Chernicks work as co-thera- 
pists with couples who experience dif- 
ficulty in their sexual relationship. 
Some basic communication techniques 
are employed in therapy sessions. First 
and foremost is the identification of 
feelings. As each states what he or she 
is feeling, the other must listen, then 
repeat it. The Chernicks model com- 
munication techniques for the couple; 
through guidance and practice, honesty 
in communication is learned. The an- 
alogy of a ladder is used to describe 
the steps and techniques involved in 


Two Versions of Shadowlands 


grieving mother and daughter 
A went to see Richard Attenbor- 
ough’s film Shadowlands 
knowing only that it was about C. S. 
Lewis, author of such modern Chris- 


tian classics as the Chronicles of Nar- 


nia, The Screwtape Letters and Mere 
Christianity. They did not expect a 
painful reminder of their own loss. As 
they watched Lewis (Anthony Hop- 
kins) marry American poet Joy David- 
man (Debra Winger) and lose her to 
cancer, they could not control their 
tears. Then they heard a chorus of sobs 
and sniffles filling the theatre. After- 
wards, the women’s tears gave way to 
laughter. The experience had given 
them the best emotional release since 
their husband and father’s funeral. 
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But the movie is less satisfying to 
those who wonder if God comforts 
those who mourn. Lewis’s faith, so 
confident at the beginning of the film, 
seems bitter at the end. “God knows,” 
he cries, “but does God care?” 

The real Lewis did reach a deeper 
understanding of God’s presence with 
those who suffer. This is better seen in 
the 1985 version Through the Shadow- 
lands produced by the BBC and re- 
leased by Gateway Films. Joss 
Ackland plays a warmer Lewis and 
Claire Bloom a gentler Joy. 

Here, Lewis declares: “I came to 
God and what did I find? A door 
slammed in my face, the sound of bolt- 
ing.... ” But, later, he reflects: “I have 
gradually been coming to feel that the 


moving from the first rung, “I feel,” to 
various levels of awareness and com- 
fort in attaining a normal, healthy and 
satisfying sexual relationship. 

There are obvious sections of the 
book that do not apply to the non- 
licensed medical professional. How- 
ever, as a pastor who is involved in 
counselling individuals and couples, I 
found this book informative and help- 
ful in the initial stages of intervention 
or relational difficulties. It also serves 
as a reminder of the wisdom of referral 
to other professionals when seeking 
the healing of those broken relational- 
ly, physically and spiritually. 


Jim Sitler is a director of Cherish Creek 
Ministries, Vankoughnet, Ont., and min- 
ister of Knox Church, Gravenhurst. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 


1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 


door was neither shut nor bolted from 
the inside. Was it my own frantic need 
that slammed it in my face? I was like 
a drowning man who can’t be helped 
because he clutches and grabs.” 

Both versions of Shadowlands may 
be found in major video stores. The 
BBC/Gateway version is also available 
from Resource Distribution Services, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. The story is told more fully 
in the books C. S$. Lewis: Through the 
Shadowlands by Brian Sibley (Revell, 
1985) and The Man Who Created Nar- 
nia by Michael Coren (Lester, 1994) 
and in Lewis’s own later books. 


(Reprinted from The Link & Visitor) 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

LONGMUIR, PHILLIS LYNNE, 41, former 
area educational consultant, died suddenly 
in Owen Sound, Ont., December 29, 1994. 

Lynne Longmuir earned her BA de- 
gree from Wilfrid Laurier University, Wa- 
terloo, Ontario. She was a graduate of 
Ewart College (1980), Toronto, and re- 
ceived a B.Ed. from Ontario Teacher Ed- 
ucation College and a M.Ed. from Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. She 
worked three summers for the Board of 
World Mission at Huron Feathers, Sauble 
Beach, Ont., and at Milliken and Malvern 
churches in Scarborough, Ont. 

Longmuir was appointed by the WMS 
in 1980 as area educational consultant 
for the presbyteries of Sarnia, Stratford- 
Huron and Bruce-Maitland. She held the 
positon until illness forced her to resign 
in March 1986. Her extensive contribu- 
tion was marked by her gentle manner 
and her insight. 

Lynne Longmuir is survived by her 
parents, William and Helen Longmuir of 
Scarborough, Ontario, sister Karen and 
brother Mark. 

McKENZIE, REV. KENNETH FERGUSON, 
81, died in Toronto, October 23, 1994. 

Ken McKenzie was a graduate of the 
University of Saskatchewan, University 
of Toronto and Knox College, Toronto. 
He ministered in Ontario at Mosa Burns, 
Kilmartin; Patterson, Toronto; St. Cuth- 
berts, Hamilton; Chalmers, Uxbridge; St. 
Paul’s, Wiarton and Dorchester-South 
Nissouri. 

McKenzie also served in Burt, lowa, 
and Altona, Illinois. He was principal of 
the Berbice High School for three years 
in what was then British Guiana and 
taught 10 years at Winston Churchill Col- 
legiate Institute and George Brown Col- 
lege, Toronto. In all things, Ken was 
constrained by the love of Christ. 

Kenneth McKenzie is survived by 
wife Letitia, son John, daughter Mary 
Loucks and six grandchildren; he was 
predeceased by son Kenneth. 

AITCHESON, G. DOUGLAS, longtime 
elder, treasurer National/International 
Outreach Committee, 140th Anniversary 
Ball Committee, St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, 
Ont., Feb. 17. 

AITCHESON, STACEY, 92, longtime 
member, elder, Avonton, St. Pauls, Ont., 
Dec. 22. 

ARKELL, HERBERT I., 84, longtime mem- 
ber, faithful elder, Knox, Teeswater, Ont., 
Jan. 31. 

ARMSTRONG, ELMER McEWAN, mem- 
ber, Avonton, St. Pauls, Ont., Jan. 6. 

ARMSTRONG, JOSEPH, longtime mem- 
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ber, active elder 15 years, Trinity, Vic- 
toria, B.C., Jan. 1. 

BEARD, ERIC, 84, member, former choir 
member, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Jan 23. 

BRANCHAUD, FERN, longtime member, 
St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Jan. 23. 

BUNBURY, GAVIN, beloved member, 
devoted elder, Clarkson Road, Missis- 
sauga, Ont. 

CAMPBELL, DONALD, 100, elder, lifelong 
member, Brookfield Church, Brookfield, 
F2B wana: 

COLEMAN, CALVIN, adherent, St. John’s, 
Cornwall, Ont., Jan. 11. 

DUFFIELD, CLIFFORD H., 78, longtime 
member, former trustee, Memorial, Syl- 
van Lake, Alta., Jan 28. 

ELDER, MURIEL, 82, longtime member, 
St. Andrew's, St. Lambert, Que., Feb. 20. 

FERGUSON, JEAN, 81, active in church 
life, St. Andrew’s parishes in Beamsville, 
Barrie, and Stratford, Ont., Feb. 22; wife 
of Rev. James Ferguson, Stratford, Ont. 

FORSYTH, SAMUEL, 81, elder emeritus, 
longtime member, St. Stephen’s, Scar- 
borough, Ont., Dec. 24. 

FRASER, ETHEL ELIZABETH, longtime 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Feb. 13. 

FURRY, HOWARD, 71, faithful elder many 
years, former member board of man- 
agers, First, Port Colborne, Ont., Nov. 2. 

GLEN, ELVIRA, former member, First, 
Chatham, Ont.; member, Knox, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Jan. 27. 

GROSKURTH, WILLIAM IVAN, 86, mem- 
ber 40 years, elder 30 years, trustee, 
session member, board of managers, 
Leaside, Toronto, Jan. 29. 

HAMON, DONALD G., dedicated member, 
elder, former clerk of session, board of 
managers, envelope secretary, Hamilton 
Road, London, Ont., Dec. 7. 

HANSEN, BERGE JULIUS, 86, longtime 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Ajax, Ont., Nov. 28. 
HIEMSTRA, ARLENE, dedicated choir 
member, Burns, Milverton, Ont., Dec. 4. 
LANDSBOROUGH, JAMES “BUD,” 72, 
longtime member, board of managers, 
church school superintendent, Knox, 

Grand Valley, Ont., Jan. 22. 

LARKIN, J. BERTRAM, 87, elder 34 years, 
former roll clerk, representative elder, 
church school superintendent, Kirk of St. 
James, Charlottetown, P.E. |., Dec. 26. 

LAWRENCE, WILFRED, 70, elder 25 
years, clerk of session 12 years, long- 
time representative elder, Omagh, Mil- 
ton, Ont., Dec. 2. 

LINDSAY, HUGH, member 70 years, elder 
35 years, Sunday school superintendent, 
Bible study leader many years, church 


parade float worker, St. Andrew’s, Kars, 
Ont., April 1/94. 

LITTLE, LEN, 92, longtime member, elder, 
church school superintendent, St. An- 
drew’s, Newmarket, Ont., Jan. 5. 

LOFTUS, ROBERT, longtime active mem- 
ber, dedicated elder, St. Giles Kingsway, 
Etobicoke, Ont., Feb. 17. 

LYNN, CLARENCE, 75, faithful member 
since 1975, elder, Durham Church, 
Durham, Ont., Feb. 2. 

MACDONALD, JOHN J., longtime faithful 
member, elder, board of managers, ac- 
tive worker, Hamilton Road, London, 
Ont., Jan. 10. 

MACDONALD, SARAH NORMA, 66, long- 
time member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Feb. 1. 

MacLENNAN, BARBARA, longtime mem- 
ber, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Jan 27. 
MacLEOD, MURDO WILLIAM, 85, long- 
time faithful member, St. Paul’s, Scots- 

town, Que., Feb. 10. 

MARTIN, ALLAN EDWARD, 92, faithful 
member, longtime elder, Tolmie Memor- 
ial, Port Elgin, Ont., Jan. 14. 

McBRIDE, DELBERT, 86, longtime mem- 
ber, Knox, Grand Valley, Ont., Jan. 21. 
McCANNELL, RAYMOND, 68, faithful 
member since 1958, elder, former mem- 
ber board of managers, Durham Church, 

Durham, Ont., June 17. 

McEACHERN, JAMES WILLIAM, 67, elder 
37 years, Knox, Port Alberni, B.C., 
Jan. 14. 

MOORE, SPURGEON, active elder, de- 
voted member, Brookfield Church, 
Brookfield, P.E.!., Sept. 11. 

MOWAT, GEORGE DAVIDSON, 68, elder 
37 years, clerk of session 28 years, rep- 
resentative elder many years, treasurer 
Presbytery of Vancouver Island, Knox, 
Port Alberni, B.C., Feb. 1. 

MULLIN, MARILYN, 61, member, servant, 
friend, Burns, Feversham, Ont., Jan. 5. 
NOBLE, KEN, 89, clerk of session, elder 
30 years, Sunday school superintendent, 
board member, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers, 

Uxbridge, Ont., Oct 8/92. 

NOBLE, SARAH, 93, WMS life member, 
Ladies Association president many years, 
Organized mission band, choir, St. An- 
drew’s-Chalmers, Uxbridge, Ont., Oct. 13. 

PERRIER, Dorothy, adherent, St. John’s, 
Cornwall, Ont., Nov. 26. 

QUINSEY, MARY ELIZABETH, 98, long- 
time member, St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, 
Ont., Nov 23. 

REID, DELILAH, 93, lifetime member, 
Burns, Milverton, Ont., Feb. 8. 

ROBERTON, L. PEARSON, longtime 
member, faithful elder, former finance 
covener, Paris Church, Paris, Ont., July 2. 
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SCAUBER, LAWRENCE, valued member 
many years, former board member, 
Burns, Milverton, Ont., Feb. 1. 

SHERRITT, FRANCES lI., elder, WMS, 
Ladies Aid, pastoral care, flower conven- 
er, Knox, Burlington, Ont., Feb. 23. 

STINSON, OLIVE, member 75 years, Sun- 
day school, young peoples, WMS life 
member, Ladies Aid, worker for bake 
sales and suppers, St. Andrew’s, Kars, 
Ont., May 4. 

STOBO, J. GORDON, 88, longtime mem- 
ber, faithful elder, Knox, Teeswater, Ont., 
Jan 17. 

STOREY, DR. ROBERT NESBITT, 82, 
elder, First, Collingwood, Ont., Jan. 26. 
TAYLOR, ALVIRA, member 69 years, ac- 
tive in youth and young adults, Bible 
study, life member WMS and Ladies Aid, 

St. Andrew’s, Kars, Ont., Nov. 26. 

TINDALL, LILLIAN, 92, longtime member, 
choir, active worker, Knox, Grand Valley, 
Ont., Jan. 17. 

WEBSTER, JOHN ANDREW, 68, longtime 
member, elder, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Jan. 7. 

WHITE, ARCHIE, longtime elder, Burns, 
Milverton, Ont., Feb. 12. 

WILSON, MARGARET JOSEPHINE 
(AUNT JOSIE HODGINS), 87, longtime 
Sunday school superintendent and 
church worker, Bristol Memorial, Bristol, 
Que., Feb. 15/94. 


ORDINATIONS 
Fink, Rev. Sheila, St. James, Thamesville; 
Duart Church, Duart, Ont., Oct. 23. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Apack-Song, Rev. Andrew, St. Mark’s, 
Moose Jaw; Knox, Briercrest, Sask., 
Nov. 22. 
Fink, Rev. Sheila, St. James, Thamesville; 
Duart Church, Duart, Ont., Oct. 23. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 
McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marine Drive Kirks, N.S. (St. James, Sher- 
brooke; Glenelg Church, Glenelg; St. 
Giles, Moser’s River). Rev. Terrance R. 
Trites, RR 4, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5C7. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
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Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1P 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean St., 
New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 

Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, St. 
Columba. Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, Van- 
kleek Hill, Ont. KOB 1RO. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athel- 
stan. Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 Bea- 
consfield Blvd., Beaconsfiled, Que. 
HOW 323. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO. 

Orleans, Grace. Rev. Floyd R. McPhee, 10 
Chesterton Dr., Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9. 
Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 

K1H 7N1. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Patricia Van 
Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox (effective July 1). Rev. 
David Jones, 1300 Danforth Rd., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, 


Welcome to 


Emmanuel 
Schomberg, Ontario 
anew member of the 

Record’s Every Home Plan 


The Synod of 
British Columbia 
and the B.C. Synodical 
of the WMS 


seek applications for two positions: 


1. Youth and Education Director 
2. Pastoral and Program Director 


Open to experienced ordained 
and diaconal ministers or those 
with similar qualifications. 


Job descriptions from: 
Rev. lan Victor 
2893 Marine Drive 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V IM] 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CAMP AND 
CONFERENCE 
CENTRE 


owned and operated by the 
Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario 
of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
is in need of an 


EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


The Centre is located in 
Gracefield, Quebec, and is a 
year-round facility which provides: 
children’s, adult/family camps; 
weekend retreats; school outdoor 
experiences; tent and trailer sites; 
and lodge facilities. 


Direct enquiries to: 
John G. Davidson 
5837 Rideau Valley Drive 
Manotick, Ontario K4M 1B3 
Tel. (H) (613) 692-4010 
(W) (613) 828-5376 
FAX: (613) 828-0713 
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St. Andrew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, 
Box 638, Elora, Ont. NOB 1SO. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. 
L7G 2H4. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 
17A Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 
3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Mid- 
land, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2TO. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s. Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1E 1P4. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1ZO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
LiJ 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto (Don Mills), St. Mark’s. Rev. Alan 
Stewart, 1 Greenland Rd., North York, 
Ont. M38C 1N1. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 271. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 
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Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. 
Stephen Lindsay, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1Bo. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont., NOK 1WO. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Robert 
Docherty, 6 Burns Place, Fort Erie, Ont., 
L2A 3W1. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. 
L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. L.J. Cowper, 33 Beston 
Dr., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 4W5. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 

Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 
RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham Cen- 
tre, St. Andrew's (effective July 1). Rev. 
Lonnie Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S, 
Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox (effective September). Rev. 
Wendy Paton, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis 
Currie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. 
ROM 2Co. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 
8 McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. 
ROE 1L0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., Win- 
nipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Centennial. Rev. Victor Kim, 
1009-15th Ave. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2R OS5. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 


Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 848, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Sylvia Cleland, 2990 Plymouth Dr., 
North Vancouver, B.C. V7H 1C7. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Ilona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
Canada Ministries 
Co-ordinator, Anishinabe Fellowship 
House, Winnipeg. Contact: Rev. lan Mor- 
rison, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

M8C 147. 


Ministére francophone 

Melbourne, Que., |’Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 

Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi l’Eglise Saint-Luc et 
l'établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Canada, camping, VBS, congregational 
programs in Winnipeg. 

Cuba, youth camp in August. 

Russia, ecumenical work camp. 

Cyprus, young stewards for WCC meeting 
September 1996. Application deadline: 
May 1, 1995. 

Other summer opportunities. 

For more information and application 
forms, contact: Youth In Mission, 94 Calvin 
Chambers Rd., Thornhill, Ont. L4Jd 1E7. 
Ph./Fax: 905-889-1644. 


SYNOD OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
and B.C. Synodical of WMS 
Two positions available: Youth and Edu- 
cation Director and Pastoral and Pro- 
gram Director. Contact: Rev. lan Victor, 
2893 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B.C. 
V7V 1M1. 
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MEDITATION 
Cheers! 


Read: John 20:1-31 


few months ago, we arrived 
home from church. Turning 
on the TV, I found the CBC’s 


Meeting Place already in progress. I sat 
down to watch. The televised service 
included children at the Communion. 

When the wine was passed, two 
little ones I assumed to be a brother 
and sister about five and six years old 
took theirs and sat solemnly for a mo- 
ment. Then, quite suddenly, they 
looked at one another, raised their 
cups, clicked the sides together and, 
with absolutely radiant smiles on their 
faces, mouthed the word “Cheers!” As 
their mother turned and gave them the 
look mothers give, the camera moved 
on. But I thought, “Hooray for them!” 

In that moment, those little children 
gave us a whole sermon. Cheers! Re- 
joice! Be glad! Joy to you! Let your 
cares rest! Know that Jesus Christ will 
give you peace and strength, whatever 
comes! 

In this Easter month, as the dark- 
ness and horror of Good Friday de- 
scend upon us, we are privileged to 
look beyond the gloom to the radiance 
and glow of Easter morning. We will 
experience the wonder of the open 
tomb — open that we, too, can see and 
know that, indeed, Christ is risen and 
welcomes all of us as his own, if we 
believe. 

Sometime in this season, we will 
turn to the Gospels and read again of 
the events as they unfolded that first 
Easter morning. We will see the 
women arriving at the grave early, 
finding the stone rolled from the door, 
then running at top speed to spread the 
word. We will see Peter and John run- 
ning to see the tomb for themselves. In 
a state of bewilderment and wonder on 


Frances Nugent 


one hand, and intense excitement on 
the other, they return to their lodgings. 
They would need time to discuss these 
happenings, and think, and pray as 
they had so recently been taught. We 
will see the grieving Mary of Magdala 
and hear her astonished “Master!” as 
she recognizes her beloved friend. We 
will feel her sense of urgency as she 
goes to give his message to the others 
and to exclaim, “I have seen the Lord.” 
We will see Thomas, a doubter no 
more, but a man of faith in the pres- 
ence of Christ. Through them all, we 
will see people changed and filled with 
overflowing joy. 

The last two verses of the passage 
remind us that these stories are only a 
few of the stories that could have been 
written. But they are here that we, too, 
may come to know that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God, and that be- 
lieving this, we may have the life of 
joy and faith he promised. 

And, so, we come to Easter in cele- 
bration, surrounded by the wonder, ex- 
citement and joy it brings. We come 
saying Cheers! Hosanna! Hallelujah! 
Praise the Lord! We come, knowing 
what joy he is to receive and share. 

The song-book Praise Ways con- 
tains a beautiful little four-liner. Writ- 
ten by a long-forgotten author, it is one 
of my favourites. It goes like this: 

“This joy, his joy, grows and grows, 

This joy, his joy, overflows, 

This joy, his joy, makes my spirit 

free, 

Thank you, Lord, for giving it to 

me!” 

Amen. Ik 


Frances Nugent is a diaconal minister and 
attends St. Andrew’s Church, Fort 
Frances, Ont. 
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Welcome to 


Rexdale 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


r Tour! 


BRITAIN & 
TRELAND ADVENTURE 


15 Days, June 14-28, 1995 


London, Wales, Dublin 
Cornwall, Salisbury 


Join Qu 


For tour information, contact: 
Rev. Karl English 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
703 Heritage Dr. SW, 
Calgary, AB T2V 2W4 


Phone (403) 255-0001 collect. 


For further information, contact: 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 
1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


Mission opportunities for youth 
coming up: 


Canada: A team is needed to do 
camping, VBS and congregational 
programs in Winnipeg. 


Cuba: Some spots in a youth camp in 
August with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Cuba. 


Russia: An ecumenical work camp in 
Russia, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 


Cyprus: Young stewards needed for 
the September 1996 meeting in Cyprus 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Application deadline May I, 1995. 


And others are expected for this 
summer. For application forms or more 
information, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4] 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


The Highest 
Return from 
Our Charitable 
Gift Annuity 
Isnt the Rate 


A Gift Annuity provides a guaranteed income during your lifetime 
and continues the church’s mission in the years to come. 


Presbyterian Gift Annuities provide: 
¢ long-term support for the work of the church 


* an investment opportunity beginning at age 60 or beyond 
* a guaranteed income for as long as you live 
* tax benefits 


a a are i 


To receive detailed information, please complete and return this form. 


Name: Telephone: ( ) 
Address: 

Postal Code: 
Date of Birth: / / | would like to consider a Gift Annuity for the amount of: 


day month — year ($1,000 minimum) 


For information about a joint annuity, please fill in the following. 


Other Person’s Name: 


Date of Birth: / ii Relationship to you: 


day month year 


Mail to: Stewardship of Accumulated Resources, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Phone: (519) 649-2695 
Ms. Hendy Andrews, Consultant, 342 Pond Mills Road, London, Ont. N5Z 3X5 Fax: (519) 649-5142 
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With 
Outstretched Arms: 


Presbyterians in Calgary 
and Zimbabwe 
form partnership 


LEANINGS 


One Day at a Time 
Living for years deprived of natural 
light, freedom of movement and com- 
panionship, I found time took on a new 
meaning. Now I can see that past, pres- 
ent and future are carried in the experi- 
ence of a moment. The exhortation of 
Christ to live for the day has assumed a 
new depth and resonance for me. 

— Terry Waite 


Remember Your Baptism 

We use the phrase “Remember your 
baptism and give thanks.”’ But how can 
we remember our baptism if it took 
place when we were young children? 

I had my eyes opened a few years 
ago during a cold February in Toronto. 
I was at a Christian education confer- 
ence, in part on baptism. As the partici- 
pants entered one of the seminar 
rooms, we were directed to sit at a 
table corresponding to the month of 
our baptism. Most of us stood there 
looking blankly around as the three 
people who had been baptized at a 
later age quickly found their seats. 

The musings began. “Well, I think I 
was about six months old; so if I was 
born in March, that would make it Sep- 
tember, I guess.” Gradually, the crowd 
by the doorway thinned out as guesses 
were made. I was still at a loss. As there 
were a few empty seats at the February 
table, the leader suggested I sit there. 

Remember my baptism and give 
thanks? Following the conference, I 
phoned home to find out when this sig- 
nificant event in my life had taken 
place. Since I expected it would take a 
few days to find the certificate which 
would fix the exact date, I was sur- 
prised to receive a phone call the next 
day. “I found your baptismal certificate 
and guess what — Happy Anniver- 
sary! Twenty-seven years ago today, 
you were baptized.” Now I could re- 
member my baptism and give thanks. 

— Amy Campbell in 
Counting the Women 


Money 

Stewardship is about more than money. 

But it is never about less than money. 
— John Bannerman 


Protection 
Loving relationships are a family’s 
best protection against the challenges 
of the world. 

— Bernie Wiebe 
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The Church Family 

When I was growing up and became 
more aware of the world around me, I 
began to feel that my family was dif- 
ferent. I read the newspaper and Ann 
Landers faithfully as a pre-teen and 
was amazed by the problems I was 
reading about. My parents didn’t speak 
to each other the way I heard others 
speak. They didn’t drink alcohol the 
way others did. They didn’t smoke or 
swear. The whole family liked being 
together. 

What I discovered early was that 
my parents were Christians and lived a 
Christian life-style. They didn’t just 
teach right from wrong, but lived the 
Christian values of love, kindness, 
compassion, service. They didn’t just 
bring us to church every Sunday morn- 
ing for an hour but made us a part of 
the church family. 

— Anne Compton 


Courage to Marry 
To marry, to have children is to make a 
political statement hostile to what 
passes as “liberation” today. It is a 
statement of flesh, intelligence and 
courage. It draws its strength from na- 
ture, from tradition and from the fu- 
ture. Apart from millions of decisions 
by couples of realistic love, to bring 
forth children they will nourish, teach 
and launch against the void, the human 
race has no future — no wisdom, no 
advance, no community, no grace. 
Only the emptiness of solitary space, 
the dance of death. 

— Michael Novak 


Belief in Psychology 
I think that pastoral counselling, with 
all of its virtues, has become for too 
many of us — both laypeople and min- 
isters — the major mode of faith. We 
believe in psychology and we believe 
in counselling. I shudder to think what 
might have happened if we were al- 
lowed to carry the tools of pastoral 
counselling back to the time of Jesus’ 
ministry. I can just imagine someone 
turning to him at certain junctures and 
telling him that maybe he should talk 
to someone about some of his prob- 
lems because he seemed very upset 
and overinvolved in this or that person, 
or in various moments of his life. I’m 
being ironic here, but somewhat seri- 
ous. 

— Robert Coles 


What is Church? 


“Church” has to do with the nagging 
notion that there is more to life than is 
dreamed of in the philosophies that are 
currently considered normal. Church 
has to do with the conviction that this 
world cannot be defined on its own 
terms. Church moves me from the cen- 
tre of the universe so that I may recog- 
nize that at the centre is the mystery 
and majesty of God. 

— Ted Siverns 
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the death of God. Fortunately, both God and most of the 
faithful ignored the announcement and carried on as 
usual. God gradually reappeared — even in the theological 
writings of those who had announced his premature demise. 

Now, church leaders and academics have solemnly an- 
nounced another death. Christendom has died. 

Unlike God’s death, solid evidence abounds to support 
this claim. Christendom, for the uninitiated, encompasses 
the period in history when the church held majority control, 
operated the levers of power — called the shots, if you like 
— not only in the church but in society 
as well. Many of our readers will re- 
member that time. Our “prophets” 
have declared this no longer holds. 
Christendom rests in peace. 

The irony of this announcement 
lies in its timing. Any sensitive pastor 
or layperson could have told you the 
same thing two decades earlier. But 
church leaders, addicted to the assumption that most pastors 
and congregations reside in the backwaters of church life, 
refuse to look to them for spiritual direction. God made con- 
gregations to be led. 

The idea that God might provide direction from the pew 
has vanished from the face of the earth, lo these many years. 
While some still talk about the doctrine of “the priesthood 
of all believers,” few practise it. 

Those who have announced Christendom’s passing have 
also warned us to prepare for the coming of “the new para- 
digm.” Often this announcement includes ominous warn- 
ings for those not prepared to abandon the old and embrace 
the new. 

But the prophets of the new paradigm seem less articu- 
late about what the new paradigm entails. Some, like Loren 
Mead of the Alban Institute, present the new vision of the 
church in terms which bear striking resemblance to the past 
— about 2,000 years in the past. 

Mead talks about the churches discovering “a new con- 
sciousness of themselves and their task.” Congregations need 
to become “agents of transformation.” In his most recent 
book, Transforming Congregations for the Future, he ex- 
plores this idea under the four traditional functions of congre- 
gational life: community, proclamation, teaching and serving. 


[: the 1960s, with great fanfare, theologians announced 
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Everything Old Is New Again 


Is the new church paradigm really new? 


Church leaders assume 
congregations reside 
in the backwaters 


John Congram 


Mead calls congregations to become true communities 
— to be sensitive in reaching out and serving the commun- 
ity around them. He calls for preaching and worship relevant 
to the needs of the people in the pews. In other words, he 
calls the church to be more like the Church, to remember its 
calling and to follow Jesus more closely. 

Maybe the present church hasn’t fulfilled these functions 
well — but new they’re not. They only sound radical when 
we have drifted from what it means to be the Church. If 
what we call church has become more like a country club 
for the enjoyment and entertainment of its members, then 
what Mead and others call us to will 
sound radical. And well it should. 

However, it strikes me that people 
like Mead call us not to a new para- 
digm but to an old one. We may have 
distorted and defaced our calling but 
we should not fear or be intimidated 
by the challenge to take it up. 

During the past year, the life and 
vitality of the congregations I have visited have impressed 
me. Some of their stories are finding their way into the 
Record under our profiles of congregations series. We hope 
congregations and sessions will use these stories to reflect 
upon their own lives. Some accounts provide more creative 
solutions to ministering in the modern age than others but, 
for the most part, these congregations are not engaging in 
new activities. They’re accomplishing the old things better 
— relevant preaching, quality pastoral care, reaching out in 
service to their communities. 

Where these old disciplines predominate in a congrega- 
tion’s life, there, too, one usually finds a lively group of 
God’s people. If Presbyterians want a role among the 
denominations today, why not choose that as our goal — 
doing the old things better. 

The new paradigm becomes an old one in disguise. 

We should embrace it gladly. 
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LETTERS 


Making the Vision a Reality 

I commend Glen Davis for “Enough 
Tinkering — Bring in the Bulldozer” 
(March Record). That this refreshing 
and hopeful assessment comes from 
the general secretary of the Life and 
Mission Agency illustrates how impor- 
tant this discussion is. 

However, his suggestion that the 
Assembly Council “get the ball 
rolling” frustrated me. In 1988, the 
Council (then called the Administra- 
tive Council) asked for the Assembly’s 
support to call the church “to consider 
its mission through a strategic planning 
process.” One of the greatest grass- 
roots efforts to discern the future of our 
denomination followed. 

Out of this process came the Vision 
Statement the following year. The Ad- 
ministrative Council called the church 
“to embrace this Vision and let it shape 
our life as people of God during the 
final decade of the 20th century.” The 
Council also asked for, and received, 
approval from the Assembly to be re- 
sponsible for promoting and imple- 
menting the Vision. Beyond the 
restructuring of our national offices 
(the Vision called for our administra- 
tion to become more “lean and ac- 


countable’), this statement, for the 
most part, has gathered dust. 

Davis is right that “new dynamics, 
which we will ignore to our peril, were 
at work at the 1994 General Assem- 
bly.... that someone needs to take a 
hard look at the priorities of this de- 
nomination and begin to match our re- 
sources to those priorities.” Part of that 
new dynamic was the creation of the 
State of the Church Committee, man- 
dated to “seek a consensus view of the 
priorities of the church to help deter- 
mine our objectives and strategies for 
our future.” Working independently of 
our national structure and receiving no 
national funding, it will report in 1995. 

Readers should have received from 
their sessions a copy of one of three 
questionnaires being used by the com- 
mittee to focus on a national, grass- 
roots picture of our denomination’s life 
and priorities. By the end of March, 
more than three dozen groups across 
Canada will aid in developing that pic- 
ture. Perhaps, the priorities the church 
declares in 1995 through this commit- 
tee will become a renewed step toward 
making the church’s Vision a reality. 

Peter Coutts, 
London, Ont. 
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Church Growth in Nepal 
I read with interest an engineer’s com- 
ments on “Industrial Development in 
Nepal: Missionary Style” (March 
Record). The United Mission to Nepal, 
like the International Nepal Fellowship, 
is committed to serve the people “in the 
name and spirit of Christ.” Over the 
past three decades, the church has 
grown from a few hundred to many 
thousands. I have been gladdened and 
moved by their joyful worship in Kath- 
mandu. Is there something we can learn 
from these new believers? 
Mariano Di Gangi, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Serving Present Needs 

The head of the editor’s January col- 
umn, “Presbyterian church government 
can serve present church needs,” seems 
a generous conclusion to reach on the 
basis of the text which follows. You 
comment only on the session and board 
of managers, both of which consist es- 
sentially of laity. This is a limited base 
on which to build. No mention is made 
of the rest of church government (pres- 
byteries, synods and General Assem- 
blies) where clergy often seem to 
dominate. Is there a body of facts or 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing, should not exceed 200 words and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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data or a widespread opinion which 
suggests that presbyteries and synods 
do “serve present church needs” in a 
timely and effective manner? 

Brad Fairley’s letter (February 
Record), with which I agree, also raises 
a serious question regarding decisions 
of the highest court. What is the mean- 
ing and effectiveness of General As- 
sembly decisions if there is neither a 
willingness nor compulsion to act in 
accord with the decisions of Assembly? 

Art Herridge, 
Toronto 


A Record 

When Brad Fairley says Live the 
Vision failed to meet its target of 
$10 million because more than half the 
clergy did not support it (Letters, Feb- 
ruary issue), I wish he had paused to 
ask “Why?” instead of only berating 
them. Since the story of Adam, people 
have thought blaming someone helps 
to straighten things out (“It’s Eve’s 
fault!”’). 

Fairley is “disappointed that the 
people who worked so hard on Live 
the Vision have been deprived of the 
opportunity to celebrate its success.” 
But consider that Live the Vision will 
likely reach 60 per cent of its target. In 
the past half century, no similar cam- 
paign for the denomination has 
reached more than 50 per cent of its 
goal. 

That’s certainly not a great track 
record; but can we not still celebrate, 
in a suitably quiet, Presbyterian man- 
ner, that we’re doing better in this sort 
of campaign than we have in living 
memory? 

And it’s not over. Some congrega- 
tions, and I believe even some clergy, 
are ignoring the pronouncement of its 
failure and are now starting to make 
contributions. 

Besides, even six million dollars 
can do a lot of good work that 
wouldn’t have been done otherwise. 

Glenn Cooper, 
Pictou, N.S. 


More About Margaret 

From time to time during the past year, 
the Record has published letters re- 
garding the statue of Margaret Wilson 
at Knox College. A short time ago, I 
met with some members of the session 
of Knox Church, Waterdown, Ontario, 
which brought forward the original 
petition to move Margaret back to the 
rotunda. As we talked, someone said: 
“There’s a lot of misunderstanding in 
the church about why the statue has 
not yet been moved as directed by 
Assembly. You ought to write a few 
lines in the Record.” 

Good advice! The absence of infor- 
mation often leads to more misunder- 
standing. First and foremost, the senate 
is committed to being responsible and 
accountable to the church. All money 
received to move the statue has been 
held in trust and interest earned will be 
added to the capital amount. But the 
responsibility of the college to the 
church includes demonstrating how 
this symbol relates to the pastoral care 
of students and others — a care that 
Assembly can set aside, but only for 
the gravest reasons and only after hear- 
ing directly from the senate. 

The senate has consulted the clerks 
of Assembly and the Committee on 
Theological Education regarding the 
appropriateness of a petition (Book of 
Forms, section 65) to allow the college 
to be heard at the forthcoming Assem- 
bly. This might, of course, belong as 
much to the college as to any other 
group of Presbyterians and shows no 
disrespect for the action of Assembly. 

I am confident the college and the 
church can work these matters out 
together. 

Arthur Van Seters, Principal 
Knox College, Toronto 


Comfort Extended 

I am sorry the writer of ““A Place For 
Tears” (March Record) has not experi- 
enced the compassion extended to me 
by the members of the churches in the 
Creemore pastoral charge, especially 
my home church in Horning’s Mills. 
Arms were extended in hugs and tears 
to comfort and sustain me when we 


lost our son with AIDS three years ago 

and my dear husband with cancer a 
year ago. 

Sheila Orchard, 

Badjeros, Ont. 


Not Edified Either 

Eldon Lee’s letter (March Record) re- 
garding the treatment of the aboriginal 
people by the church is enlightening — 
unfortunately, for all the wrong reasons. 

Is he unaware that aboriginals never 
heard of drunkenness, stealing, etc. un- 
til taught by the white man? Or that the 
high suicide rate and hopeless dilemma 
many aboriginals find themselves in 
(especially their youth) is partly attrib- 
utable to the teachings of the church? 

These great aboriginal nations have 
had a complete generation decimated. 
They realize their survival is depen- 
dent upon forgetting the white man’s 
teaching and returning to their ances- 
tral culture. 

Lee’s attitude that we know what’s 
best for you hasn’t worked. I hope 
there are not many left in our church 
with this attitude. It will only perpetu- 
ate the grief. 

The Moderator was right to apolo- 
gize. Somehow the hurt must stop. The 
facts are in! 

Bob Jones, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Who Gets Access? 

I wish to comment on Tony Plomp’s 
answer “Should a Church’s History Be 
an Open Book?” (February Record). 
The Committee on History is aware of 
and has discussed this issue. 

Plomp was correct in his response 
— as one would expect from a clerk of 
Assembly. But emphasis should be giv- 
en to the fact that as long as a congre- 
gation remains active, its records 
remain its property whether they are re- 
tained within the congregation or 
deposited for safe keeping in the 
Archives. This is set out in Appendix 
G-1.1 of the Book of Forms: “Records 
of sessions, presbyteries, synods and 
General Assemblies are the property in 
perpetuity of the said courts, or their 
legal successors. Records are not the 
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property of individual church officials.” 
The whole issue of access is dealt 
with in section G-3. What it boils 
down to is that a session has the right 
to say who does, and who does not, get 
access to its records. If a session deter- 
mines that a person is not going to get 
access to church records, that person 
will not get access; and that is the end 
of the matter. 
Michael Millar, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Alpha and Omega 

In the winter of 1957, I was complet- 
ing my graduate studies in theology at 
Boston University and was ministering 
at a Methodist church. Returning to 
Toronto for a funeral service, I made 
some enquiries with another denom- 
ination which purportedly was in need 
of ministers. This visit was a disap- 
pointment. The church official dis- 
cussed many of the big names in the 
Methodist Church in the United States. 
He asked us several times if we knew 
anybody in his denomination, adding 
that was the way to get into the church. 

I recalled my boyhood minister say- 
ing if he were doing things over again, 
he would consider The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. So before leaving 
Toronto, my wife and I visited the old 
church offices, adjacent to Knox Col- 
lege on St. George Street, where we 
were directed to the office of Alan 
Munro. He was out of town, but his ef- 
ficient, courteous and helpful secretary, 
Giollo Kelly, greeted us. Subsequently, 
she contacted David McCullough, dir- 
ector of church extension, who got in 
touch with us by letter and telephone 
upon our return to Boston. The General 
Assembly of that spring accepted me 
for ministry in Scarborough with the 
proviso I take some directed studies. 

In the winter of 1994-95, I was in the 
process of retiring. Visiting the church 
offices on Wynford Drive was a case of 
déja vu! Our reception there recalled the 
experience of 38 years ago. The human 
resources administrator, Lynda Garland, 
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had left for lunch; we had dropped in 
without an appointment. Her associate 
graciously gave us application forms to 
work on. We had just begun the paper- 
work when Lynda (who either skipped 
her lunch or cut it short to meet with us) 
appeared. She was efficient, courteous 
and most helpful. 

A minister received a bottle of 
cherry brandy on condition that he 
acknowledge the gift publicly. He did 
so by thanking the donor for this gift of 
cherries and the fine spirit in which they 
were given. Although one hears an oc- 
casional criticism of the folk at church 
offices, I would like to express appreci- 
ation to the members of the staff for the 
job they are doing and for the fine spirit 
in which they are doing it. 

Bill Wallace, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Memories 

I enjoyed immensely the article “Who 
Says You Can’t Go Home Again” 
(February issue). What initially caught 
my attention was the author’s name, 
Russ Merifield. 

I grew up in Lachine, Quebec. As a 
boy of 10, I remember going with my 
father and brother to watch the McGill 
senior football team on Saturday after- 
noons. I don’t remember too much of 
the action, but what stayed in my mind 
were some of the names: Cam 
MacArthur, Ron Perowne, Preston 
Robb and Russ Merifield. 

Just as Stephen Leacock’s story 
touched the emotions of Russ Meri- 
field, so his story, in turn, touched my 
emotions, taking me back to my grow- 
ing-up years in Lachine. Thanks, Russ! 

David Parkinson, 
Streetsville, Ont. 


Bible Next? 
I read that the United and Anglican 
churches in Canada are printing new 
hymn-books, eliminating military type 
hymns such as “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers.” Too bad! People really like 
peppy music, and I can’t believe these 
hymns ever did any harm. 

They also want to say that God is 
an all-encompassing Creator, such as a 
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unbelievable. Ted’s friends had 
cleaned him as best they could but 
it wasn’t enough. His naked, dis- 
tended abdomen hung over the 
waistband of his jogging pants 
making it impossible for him to 
move about unaided. As a result, 
his mattress had become so soiled it 
had been thrown out into the alley. 
Unable to lie down, Ted now spent 
most of his time kneeling on a thin 
mat on the bare concrete floor. 


“There’s nothing we can do 
here,” the doctor said. “We’ll get 
him to the hospital for proper treat- 
ment. When he’s released, he’ll 
need better housing. He can’t come 
back here.” 

Through God’s grace, an apart- 
ment became available nearby. Pro- 
fessional nursing, house-keeping, 
an emergency phone and Meals on 
Wheels were arranged. We began 
immediately to keep a friendly eye 
on Ted. 

In short order, a minor miracle 
had taken place. Forty-eight hours 
from the time we found him, Ted 
had received the medical aid he 
needed and moved from his dank 
basement to a new future. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian ministry since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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The ROAD to ZION 


Travellers to Palestine 
and the Land of Israel 


R. D. KERNOHAN 
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For centuries pilgrims have trav- 
elled to the Holy Land in pursuit of 
what one Victorian pilgrim called 
“the desire and dream of a lifetime. 
This distinctive volume brings 
together personal stories of journeys 
to Palestine that reveal the difficul- 
ties in fulfilling that desire and 
show how travellers — some 
famous, some obscure — found the 
reality as compared to the dream. 
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“Christians have always been known as ‘People of the Way,’ and 
the phrase is deliberately ambiguous. We follow the way of Christ 
and try to imitate his pattern of obedience, but there is a sense in 
which discipleship commits us to a journey, a pilgrimage, that is 
full of surprises. So things and places we think we know con- 
stantly disclose new meanings and provide us with fresh en- 
counters. Kernohan’s new book beautifully captures this sense of 
familiarity and surprise. He calls us to follow Christ on the old 


road to new discoveries.” — RICHARD HOLLOWAY 
Bishop of Edinburgh 
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At your bookstore, or call 800-253-7521 FAX 616-459-6540 


Wu. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING Co. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August? 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE 
(next to McGill University, Downtown, Metro, Parking) 
Single room: $20/day - $120/week 
Student rate: $15/day - $75/week 
Limited double occupancy: $30/day - $180/week 
Group rates available. 
Enquiries: 3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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mother-figure. My question is, After 
they eliminate all this from the hymn- 
book, is the Bible next? 
Mary Griffin, 
Dutton, Ont. 


Hymn Revolt 

Another revision of the hymn-book is 
underway, presumably this time due to 
the new religion called political cor- 
rectness. Away with more well-loved 
hymns. 

Few General Assembly decisions af- 
fect members and adherents as directly 
as this one. This matter should not be 
left to a committee. Proposed deletions 
and changes should be reported in the 
Record so Presbyterians can respond. 

The constitution and tax revolts 
were effective. Possibly a revolt to 
reinstate beloved hymns is needed. 

J. L. Cameron, 
Willowdale, On. 


Sins of Omission 

I read with interest the news item 
“Archives thrives on dry land” (March 
issue). Two aspects disappointed me. 

You failed to mention that archival 
records are often used by genealogists. 
The archivist has been a guest speaker 
at various Ontario Genealogy Society 
lectures. As a 17-year member of the 
society, I have used the Archives to 
research my own family. 

You also failed to mention the new 
address of the Archives. It would be 
nice if the 3,000 researchers you men- 
tioned could find the Archives. The 
new address will appear in the second 
edition of Researching Your Family 
Tree by Diane E. Clendenan and Jane 
E. Thompson, published by the Ontario 
Genealogical Society, Toronto Branch. 

Diane E. Clendenan, 
Toronto 


Editor’s note: The new address for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Archives is 11 Soho St., Suite 104, 
Toronto, Ont. MST 1Z6. Ph. (416) 
595-1277; Fax (416) 591-1252. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 
Branching Out 


George C. Vais 


Too many think of the Bible as the story of people who lived long ago 


ow do you normally greet 
people? I suppose it depends 
upon where you are, who you 


are and the person you are greeting. 
Whether we realize it or not, where we 
are makes a big difference; at least, 
that’s what I discovered in my travels 
this year. 

One morning, I remember I did not 
get any response to my greeting. I felt 


foolish saying “It’s a nice 
day!” to our waitress in 
Georgetown, Guyana. I 

soon realized I was re- 

sorting to a typically Can- 

adian expression to be used 

only on “nice” days. In Guyana, 
every day is a nice day! 

However, one greeting I did use in 
every country I visited, including our 
own, regardless of climatic conditions, 
went like this: “I greet you in the name 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
the only king and head of the Church.” 
In each case, whether in formal ser- 
vices of worship, or informal sessions, 
I went on to remind the gathered 
people how our Lord once described 
his followers. “I am the vine,” he said, 
“and you are the branches.” What a 
dynamic and vivid description of a 
Christian living in any age or in any 
part of the world! 

As his “branches,” we need to ask 
ourselves two key questions. In the 
closing years of the 20th century, how 
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closely are we connected to the 
source? and how fruitful and produc- 
tive are we in the many places where 
we live, work and socialize? 


How connected are we? 

Paul writes: “I have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer I who 
live, but it is Christ who lives in me. 

And the life I 
now live in 
the flesh, I 
live by faith 
in the Son 
of God, who 
loved me and 
gave himself for 
me” (Galatians 
2:19b-20). Does this 
describe our relation- 
ship with and depen- 

dence on Jesus Christ? 
How well do we know 
the Holy Scriptures? If the Bible 
is the word of God, what is God’s 
word saying to us these days? and how 
seriously are we taking it? Unfortu- 
nately, far too many of us think of the 
Bible as the story of people who lived 
a long time ago and in far away places. 
We fail to realize this book of books is 
also the story of our lives. If it is the 
story of our lives, what is it saying to 
us and about us? and do we take any of 

it to heart? 

In the Apostles’ Creed, we say, “I 
believe in the Holy Spirit.” The ques- 
tion is, Are we taking our cues from 
the Spirit? Is our spirit in tune with 
God’s Spirit? And do we pay attention 
to and follow through with the numer- 
ous “nudges” that come our way? 

Furthermore, if the Church is the 
Body of Christ, what’s the connection 


like between us and our brothers and 
sisters in Christ? Are we in the habit of 
sharing, consulting, listening and 
learning from those who belong to the 
community of faith? Or are we discon- 
nected because we don’t really need 
each other? 

Hear the words of the Lord: “Abide 
in me as I abide in you.... Whoever 
does not abide in me is thrown away 
like a branch and withers ... ” 
(John 15:4, 6). 


How fruitful are we? 

Just as the “proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” so the proof of our disci- 
pleship is in our actions. Often we say, 
“Actions speak louder than words.” 
When the world watches our daily ac- 
tivities, what messages does it hear? 

Some years ago, I remember read- 
ing about an order in the eastern 
United States called the Society of 
Little Brothers. Members of this order 
watch for news items reporting 
tragedies in the surrounding communi- 
ties and, then, go and offer assistance. 
Now that’s mission! It also impressed 
me that they go and do something 
without saying anything until they are 
asked, “Why are you doing this?” 
Then, they witness with words. 

Here is something to think about 
and act upon: Is the faith we proclaim 
illustrated on location by the “fruits” 
we bear? How essential is this? It’s im- 
portant. “He removes every branch in 
me that bears no fruit. Every branch 
that bears fruit he prunes to make it 
bear more fruit” (John 15:2). 


Cloge Cae, 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Michael Farris 


Church Cancelled — Forever 


Sixth Sunday of Easter — May 21 
Acts 16:9-15; Psalm 67; Revelation 21:10, 22-22:5; John 14:23-29 


hat do Presbyterians dream 
of? A youth group like 
those we had in the ’50s? 


Presbyterians Sharing oversubscribed? 
An endowment so large we could run 
the church on the interest alone? 

Revelation challenges us to do bet- 
ter and look forward to a time when 
church is cancelled forever. The end of 
all our church structures as we know 
them is not our worst nightmare; it is 
salvation for the world. 

Today, Revelation puts to rest the 
old saw about heaven being one in- 
terminable church service. “I saw no 
temple in the city ... ” (21:22). (The 
interminable church service occupies 
some other place in eternity.) No, the 
forms of worship we know and love 
are swept away by nothing less than 
the presence of God. It will be worth it. 
The City of God no longer needs our 
structures or our restructures. “I saw no 
temple in the city, for its temple is the 
Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb” 
(verse 22). 

“And the city has no need of sun or 
moon to shine on it ... ” (verse 23). An 
ancient prayer has been fulfilled here: 
“May God be gracious to us and bless 
us and make his face to shine upon us, 
that your way may be known upon 
earth, your saving power among all na- 
tions” (Psalm 67:1-2). “It is done!” 
(Revelation 21:6). The psalmist could 
hardly imagine his prayer so complete- 
ly fulfilled. In the New Jerusalem, the 
presence of God pervades creation. As 
surely as light by day and the moon by 
night, so God’s favour shines upon 
his people. 

What ancient yearnings are satisfied 
in God’s promised future! As T. S. 
Eliot put it: “We shall not cease from 
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exploration / And the end of all our ex- 
ploring / Will be to arrive where we 
started / And know the place for the 
very first time.” 

Why does God offer a vision like 
this to sensible people like Presbyter- 
ians? Surely because we need it. We 
need to tear our focus off our own bud- 
gets and buildings if we are to survive. 
The real apocalypse is not the melt- 
down of our denomination but the sure 
unfolding of God’s purpose, either 
with our commitment or without it. 


Easter is not about survival 
but transformation 


“Apocalypse” simply means the un- 
veiling of the way things are, the un- 
masking of the powers, the revealing of 
God’s presence. Don’t let popular lan- 
guage steal a word we need for our day. 
Apocalypse is not devastation; it is sal- 
vation for those who will see the vision. 

We know what God can do. We’ve 
seen one apocalypse already. God 
raised Christ from death, from shame to 
glory. The resurrection means nothing 
less than God has power to overcome 
chaos and evil, humanity’s mass cruel 
streak. Resurrection means God takes 
those things and makes something new 
— arisen Christ and a new humanity. 
The message of Easter is not about sur- 
vival; it is about transformation. It is not 
about cutting back, making do and hop- 
ing for the best; it is believing God can 
make all things new and that God has 
already done it once in Jesus Christ. 

We need such an apocalypse in our 
church. Not the denominational ar- 
mageddons of our own making but the 


conviction that out of all our tribula- 
tions, personal and corporate, God in- 
tends to birth a new age. We have an 
unusual ability to focus only on the 
present times with its cut-backs and 
failures, its conflicts and faithlessness. 
On our own — at best, we dream only 
of long past and better days. But nos- 
talgia is a faithless act and ultimately 
its own judgement. Vision reminds us 
that our Golden Age never was; its 
time is yet to come. 

Take the example of Paul. A vision 
came to him in the night. A Macedon- 
ian appeared to him pleading with him 
to come (Acts 16:9). It is a small detail 
in the story, perhaps, but a key one. A 
vision persuaded Paul to make his first 
trip to Europe. Christianity, once a faith 
of the Middle East and Asia Minor, 
crossed a border into a new world as a 
result of a vision. Or, rather, as a result 
of someone taking the vision seriously. 

This is the question, is it not, with 
our vision these days. We have no 
absence of vision. We may have an ab- 
sence of will to take our vision serious- 
ly. Our church structures seem to be 
crumbling around us. That we can see. 
Can we see the Vision laid before 
Presbyterians only a few years ago? 
Or, rather, like Paul, can we take the 
Vision seriously? Faithfully? Creative- 
ly and enthusiastically? In short, will 
we journey to some new place we have 
never been before, all on the strength 
of a vision? 

Who knows where a vision may 
take us? Perhaps, to an entirely new 
place for Presbyterians. Perhaps, all the 
way to the City of God. IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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AN Everypay Gop 
Irresistible Forces 


Pentecost might have been a terrifying time, too 


hen we built our house, we 
left the basement unfin- 
ished. That could all be 


done later, we thought. 

Within a week, we had guests. I 
tacked up the cardboard from some 
mattress cartons to give our visitors at 
least the illusion of privacy in their 
bedrooms. The contractor who built 
our house came around to fix up a few 
last-minute details. He glanced at the 
cardboard. “Have you noticed they’re 
making walls paper-thin these days?” 
he cracked to his assistant. 

The cardboard prevented guests from 
seeing each other. But it certainly didn’t 
stop them from hearing each other. 
Snores, for example, penetrated as ef- 
fectively as the sound of a chain-saw. 

So we decided we needed to get the 
walls properly finished. 

The building supply company de- 
livered 40 panels of drywall — each a 
four-foot by eight-foot sandwich of 
plaster between layers of thick paper. 
There was regular drywall for the bed- 
rooms and waterproof drywall for the 
bathroom. 

We leaned them against a garage 
wall for temporary storage. 

The bathroom was the most urgent 
matter. Christmas was coming and, 
with it, more guests. Unfortunately, the 
waterproof drywall panels I needed for 
the bathroom were stacked next to the 
wall. Rather than move all 40 regular 
sheets, I carefully straightened them up 
and balanced them upright while Joan 
tried to slide the waterproof sheets out 
from behind. 

I don’t know what happened. Per- 
haps Joan bumped the sheets I was 
holding up. Perhaps I let them lean a 
fraction too far. 
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All I know is that suddenly those 40 
sheets were falling on me. I thrust all 
my weight, all my strength, against 
them to stop them, to stand them 
up again. 

But I might as well have been a 
flea. Nothing I could do could stop that 
mass of gypsum and paperboard from 
falling over. The irresistible force of 
gravity hurled me clear across our 
double garage to thud against the 
opposite wall. 

In a sense, I was fortunate. I es- 
caped with a cracked rib and a lot of 
bruises. Had that weight actually fallen 
on me, it would have shattered my 
legs. Or more. 

But I was shaken. Nothing in my 
experience had prepared me for the ir- 
resistibility of those falling drywall 
panels. 

It gives me a clue of what Pentecost 
might have been like. Nothing in the 
disciples’ experience could have pre- 
pared them for what happened in that 
upper room behind their locked doors. 
Something completely unexpected 
took hold of them. Something changed 
them. Something hurled them out into 
the world. Once it started, they 
couldn’t stop it. They had no choice. 

Reading about it some 20 centuries 
later, we usually think of Pentecost as 
a wonderful, exciting, exhilarating ex- 
perience. Maybe it was. But it may 
also have been terrifying. 

Look, after all, at what they faced. 
The same forces that had callously, 
carelessly crucified Jesus were still in 
power. The disciples had spent seven 
weeks in fear, isolating themselves 
behind locked doors. 

And, suddenly, something, 
an irresistible force — the best 
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they could do was describe it as a 
mighty wind, as tongues of flame — 
was driving them outside. Driving 
them outside, not to skulk in the shad- 
ows but to attract attention. To draw 
crowds. Just like Jesus. And they all 
knew what had happened to him! 

Wouldn’t you be scared? 

But they didn’t have a choice. 
Whatever it was — that wind, those 
flames — it flung them right through 
their locked doors and into a hostile 
world, just as those sheets of drywall 
flung me across my garage. They 
couldn’t stop it any more than I could. 

God’s Holy Spirit still has that 
effect. Or can. Frightening thought, 
isn’t it? IW 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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FULL COUNT 
Do You Make House Calls? 


Edward McKinlay 


Pastoral visitation could lessen many of today’s tensions 


gk he Scottish preacher Alexander 
Whyte once said the worst ad- 
vice he ever had from the ses- 
sion in his Edinburgh congregation was 
to ignore the pastoral visitation of the 
people and concentrate solely on his 
preparation for the pulpit. Wisely, he 
ignored the well-intentioned advice of 
his elders and continued to engage in 
the pastoral care of the congregation. 

In most places I go these days, I 
hear the same complaining query: why 
do ministers no longer visit? I have not 
made a careful survey of this com- 
plaint but confess to an uncomfortable 
feeling that it is true. Pastoral visitation 
is being neglected in our churches 
when it is urgently needed. 

We live in a time of great stress and 
strain in our communities and church- 
es. People leave the helping profes- 
sions because of burn-out. Professional 
church workers desert the pastorate to 
escape the tensions of the work. Little 
wonder, psychiatrists, marriage coun- 
sellors and social workers are run off 
their feet dealing with the problems 
created by our anxiety-filled age. All 
this means there are more problems ur- 
gently requiring pastoral care than ever 
before. This critical need has been con- 
firmed in my own experience as I visit 
in hospitals, senior citizens residences 
and private homes. These experiences 
have alerted me to the necessity of re- 
covering the office of the pastor in our 
churches. I believe many of the emo- 
tional problems in our congregations 
would be lessened, or even cured, were 
ministers to engage in the diligent and 
regular visitation of the people. 

A good example of the emphasis on 
pastoral visitation in Scripture is found 
in Acts 20:17-38. Paul urges the Eph- 
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esian “pastors” to “keep watch over 
yourselves and over all the flock, of 
which the Holy Spirit has made you 
overseers, to shepherd the church of 
God ... ” Paul makes it clear that he 
has carried out his ministry diligently, 
having visited the flock “publicly and 
from house to house.” The passage un- 
derscores the function of pastoral vis- 
itation in the homes of the people as an 
urgent necessity for the minister of any 
congregation. 


We place undue emphasis 
on the “ruling” aspect of 
an elder’s work, resulting 
in elders being less active 

in the care of people 


The Book of Forms also declares 
pastoral visitation to be mandatory. 
Under the heading of Call to a Minister 
of Word and Sacraments, it states: 
“We, office-bearers and members of 
the Congregation of ... have 
agreed to invite, as we do by these 
presents do invite and call you to 
undertake the office of pastor among 
us, promising you ... all due respect, 
encouragement, and obedience in the 
Lord, and further engage to contribute 
to your suitable maintenance, as God 
may prosper us.” Ministers who accept 
this call pledge themselves to be faith- 
ful, diligent pastors in caring for the 
people. 

Professor Tom Torrance of New 
College, Edinburgh, said if he were be- 


ginning his work in a parish ministry 
today, he “would make pastoral visita- 
tion central in which I read the Bible 
and pray with people in their homes 
and give them the opportunity to let 
me minister to them in personal ways.” 
In order to make time to accomplish 
this demanding ministry, he adds, he 
would “avoid committees like the 
plague.” (And all the people in the 
pews said “Amen!”’) 

All the emoluments placed in our 
hands as called ministers — things 
such as manses, stipends, housing al- 
lowances, study leave grants — are 
given to us on the distinct understand- 
ing we undertake the office of pastor 
with all diligence. The respect, encour- 
agement and obedience promised by 
the members is contingent upon our 
faithfulness in carrying out the task of 
pastoral visitation in the homes of the 
people. 

Pastoral visitation is not without its 
benefits to the pastor. Not only will it 
do much good in the congregation, it 
will refresh your own soul and enliven 
your preaching. As you make your 
rounds, you will discover, as I have, 
the blessing you sought to bring to 
your flock is not fit to be compared 
with the deep satisfaction you receive 
in your own soul as a diligent pastor of 
the people of God. 

While the main burden of pastoral 
ministry must fall upon any minister 
called to be a pastor, it needs to be re- 
cognized that pastoral care is not the 
responsibility of the minister alone. 
Other people in the congregation need 
to be involved in this important work. 

I suspect we have been guilty in our 
church of placing undue emphasis 
upon the “ruling” aspect of an elder’s 
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work, resulting, I believe, in elders be- 
ing much more active on session and 
presbytery committees than in the care 
of the people. We need to redress this 
imbalance and encourage elders to 
spend more time with the families un- 
der their pastoral care. When both min- 
ister and elder visit faithfully, the 
critics can’t say (with apologies to 
John Milton), “The hungry sheep 
looked up but were not visited.” 

Other gifted people in the congrega- 
tion who have an interest and the time 
can also make a contribution in the 
work of visitation. In the congregation 
I recently served, people who are 
retired but in good health carry out vis- 
itation in hospitals, seniors residences 
and nursing homes. Their ministry is 
greatly appreciated. 

And, remember, those engaged in 
pastoral visitation need encourage- 
ment. Ministers can do with a word of 
encouragement from time to time; a 
phone call, a letter, or a quiet word at 
the close of the service can do wonders 
for a discouraged pastor. Encourage 
elders when they call by telling them 
how happy you are they took the time 
to visit you. Thank God for the people 
who visit you even though their names 
never appear in the weekly calendar or 
the annual congregation report. 

But, in the end, the work of pastoral 
visitation in a congregation depends on 
the diligence of the pastor. As Jesus 
the Good Shepherd is our perfect ex- 
ample, so pastors set the tone and ex- 
ample for others by visiting regularly 
“from house to house.” 

If the worst advice Alexander 
Whyte ever received from his session 
was to ignore pastoral visitation, the 
best advice any minister could follow is 
in Paul’s words to the Ephesian elders: 
“Keep watch over yourselves and over 
all the flock, of which the Holy Spirit 
has made you overseers ... ” I 


Edward McKinlay is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada now 
ministering in Scotland. 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


Supporting community development and relief 
work in Africa, Asia and Central America 


Small loans and 
business training 
help women 
produce and sell 
handicrafts to earn 
an income and 
preserve local 
traditions and 
cultures. Canadian 
Presbyterians are 
helping women 
like the one in this 
picture through 
Presbyterian 
World Service & 
Development and 
its international 
partners. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


SUGGESTION Box 
Something Beautiful From God 


Anna Searfoss 


Youth in Mission can bring meaning into the lives of young people 


uring the spring and summer 

months of 1994, The Presby- 

terian Church in Canada gave 
me an opportunity to serve God. While 
I was doing graduate work at Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ontario, my 
pastor made me aware of the Presby- 
terian Church’s Youth in Mission pro- 
gram. At that point in my life, 
short-term mission work appealed to 
me, especially if it could be in Canada. 
My home is in Louisville, Kentucky. 

After applications and months of 
planning, I arrived in Ottawa on April 
22 to begin my volunteer work at the 
National Defence Medical Centre 
(NDMC). Through YIM and NDMC’s 
volunteer director (a Presbyterian), St. 
Andrew’s Church in Ottawa offered 
me a small stipend and housing. My 
home church in Louisville, Kentucky, 
also supported me financially. 

My duties at the medical centre in- 
cluded involvement in the day-to-day 
lives of 50 veterans of Canada’s mili- 
tary. I assisted the activities director in 
planning and implementing social and 
therapeutic programs. When I began, I 
had no idea how attached and commit- 
ted I would become to these 49 men 
and one woman. 

During my time there, I helped plan 
a Canada Remembers ceremony, the 
strawberry and peach festivals, a walk- 
ing program and the pet therapy pro- 
gram. As well, I did a lot of visiting 
throughout the ward. 

Being at the hospital full-time 
meant I got to know both residents and 
staff well. Through working with long- 
term geriatric patients, I was privileged 
to know people whose lives are re- 
markably different from mine and who 
lived through a time I can only read 
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Colonel McLean (commandant of the National Defence Medical Centre) presents a 
certificate of appreciation to Anna Searfoss at a reception held in her honour. 


about in history books. I formed rela- 
tionships with elderly people whose 
personalities and individualities still 
shone though Parkinson’s and 
Alzheimer’s diseases, strokes and acci- 
dents had done their best to dim them. 
I saw how the human spirit and hope 
sometimes can overcome disease. 
Each patient had something to offer 
me. Though mental faculties, eyesight 
or mobility were gone, God’s love for 
these people was so evident I could not 
help but respond. 

The words of Jesus in Matthew 25 
— saying that by visiting the prisoner, 
welcoming the stranger or clothing the 
naked, we do it for him — became 
clear to me. I must open myself to 
God’s love and respond outwardly. 


I saw the love and devotion of fam- 
ilies who do not disappear during the 
bad times, like the wife who cannot 
stop loving the man who no longer 
recognizes her. My time in Ottawa 
showed me the necessity of maintain- 
ing relationships with people outside 
of my personal sphere, of seeing the 
value of human life and, most impor- 
tant, of seeking to serve God and to be 
an instrument of his peace. 

I realize that whatever career I 
choose, I want to work with people. 
Even if no one on wards 2B and 2C re- 
members me now, months later, I know 
God used me while I was there. IN 


Anna Searfoss is a member of Calvin 
Presbyterian Church in Louisville, Kentucky. 


For information on how you can become involved in Youth in Mission, 
see the Transitions section of this magazine under Youth in Mission 1995. 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 
You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 
> Paya rere pry cil ee pelea alt eae mm ame TTT TN SF, AST ee EE 
| 0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 1 
\ | prefer to sponsor a: D1) boy CO girl living in: DJ Africa (1 Asia LJ Latin America i 
i CO whoever needs my help the most. 
i O11 can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
I LO) | will send my first monthly gift within 10 WORLD VISION || 
1 days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA I 
4 RIAN) CLE a CRIT RG Wd aie 30-3 1 return it so someone else can help. : ent ep! I 
1 C1 | have enclosed a cheque for $27. aha dae i hullladi ett \ 
| ay ——————— 1 Please use my: Visa Mastercara__| gration. prong | 
1 for my 0 $27 each month $ first gift Tetieee SS FORIGUGE , 
I CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than I 
) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
i 
| POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER eaOATE i 
SIGNATURE I 
Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 2S4 1710367 + 


My dear editor: 


Despite the near instant TV cover- 
age of the world’s turmoil, the pro- 
liferation of news magazines and 
specialty channel documentaries, 
and the “geography” category on 
game shows, a woefully inade- 
quate understanding of the milieu 
of the modern-day missionary 
seems to be ubiquitous. 

Heaven knows, there has 
been a solid effort made to inform 
people. “Education in mission,” “part- 
nership in mission,” “Presbyterians 
Sharing” — all are expressions with 
which we should have at least a nod- 
ding acquaintance (though for many the 
nodding is not a response as “in recog- 
nition” but as in “off’). Bulletins and 
newsletters in assorted pastel colours 
bring us updates and items of interest 
pertaining to overseas work — “‘over- 
seas” having replaced “foreign” which 
was deemed to be a touch pejorative. 
They all get tacked to bulletin boards 
under lost gloves, Bowl-a-Thons for 
charity notices and last year’s listing of 
Meeting Place programs on CBC-TV. 
It is still the raison d’étre, I presume, 
for much of the work of the two mis- 
sion societies — the co-ed and the 
monosexual — and their publications. 
Our beloved Record does its best, too, 
to keep the camp fires burning. 

But that’s the problem, isn’t it? 
There are few camp fires any more. 

Something of the exotic has gone 
out of overseas missions. To be sure, 
the idea lingers that “missionary” is 
close to the highest category in pious 
dedication; e.g., Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, missionary, minister, 
elder, Sunday school teacher, etc., 
echoing the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Pope, Cardinal, Archbishop, Bish- 
op, priest, nun, etc. (Personally, I 
would place the souls attending the 
nursery first — Roman Catholic or 
Protestant.) But the overseas mission 
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effort carried more glamour when it 
had more of an element of the weird 
and strange. 

This development was driven home 
to me recently when I attended a Mis- 
sions Night at St. Andrew’s of the 
Ample Parking. (We have five St. An- 
drew’s congregations in the presbytery 
SO we must resort to unofficial marks 
of distinction, much like the naming of 
MacDonalds, Camerons, etc., in cer- 
tain parts of Nova Scotia. And in our 
denomination, having ample parking is 
a distinction for any church.) 

The young man who was the guest 
speaker had returned from “the field” 
“on furlough” to do some “deputation” 
— these words were hammered hard 
in the introduction to set the proper 
and time-honoured mood. He was ob- 
viously devoted to his work and a good 
communicator. Some in the audience 
were disconcerted to learn (!) that we 
shared in his work and his support with 
American Presbyterians — we didn’t 
own the whole franchise. 

He might have been wise not to use 
the chart with which he attempted to 
show the effects of macroeconomics 
and multinational corporations on the 
struggle for justice. It looked a little 
like a chart I have showing the splits 
within Scots Presbyterianism in the 
18th and 19th centuries — or like the 
Church Offices restructuring plan 
when it was presented to presbytery. 
But he did well. 

I was thus surprised to find him 
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looking rather disconsolate while 

putting on his coat to go home after the 

“light-refreshments-and-further- 

questions” session which concluded 
our evening. 

When I told him how much I 
had enjoyed his presentation, he 
shook his head and said: “I don’t 
know ... Sometimes I wonder ...” 
He handed me a folded piece of 
paper and slipped off into the 
night. I didn’t read it in the semi- 

gloom of the hallway; but when I got 

home, I took it out and found he had 
been catching up on some North 

American television. 

It bore the heading “The Ten Top 
Questions Missionaries Hate (with 
apologies to Don Letterman).” He had 
been away awhile, but I knew the ref- 
erence. I trust he won’t mind me pass- 
ing them on to you. 

10. Do you own a Tilley hat and has an 
elephant ever eaten it? 

9. Did you ever have to eat bugs? 

8. How many wives are the men 
allowed to have? 

7. We’ve got some old Bibles and 
commentaries and stuff left over 
from some rummage sales. They’re 
pretty old, but good enough, eh? 
Where shall we send them? 

6. Is there a Howard Johnson’s in the 
capital city? 

5. How did you get those slides? I 
thought they were afraid that hav- 
ing their pictures taken meant los- 
ing their souls. 

4. Where did you say was? 

How do you tell them apart? 

2. It’s all very well, but charity begins 
at home. Right? 

1. Such trusting simplicity! They’re 
like children, aren’t they? 


a 


Yours for a remainder sale on pith 
helmets, 
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SPemencens and 
Sweaters and 
Renewed Hope 


his is a special 

story about an on- 

going journey of 
faith. It is a story of the 
discovery of the univer- 
sality of Christ’s love. It 
takes place from a poor, 
high density township in 
Zimbabwe to the suburbs 
of Calgary. 

I first “discovered” the 
townships of Gweru (a 
medium-sized city of 
124,000 in central Zim- 
babwe) when I spent half 
a year there in 1990 con- 
ducting research on low- 
income shelter for my PhD degree in 
geography. It was an amazing experi- 
ence. My research assistant and transla- 
tor, Dumisani Banda, and I were 
welcomed into hundreds of homes — 
many consisting of a room or part-room 
shared with one or two other households. 
Here, we learned of hardship, of families 
separated, of constant struggles for sur- 
vival, of hope for the future of children, 
of vulnerability of income and shelter 
circumstances — and of the incredible 
strength of the human spirit. 

Monomatapa, one of many high den- 
sity townships (where Africans were 
forced to live in segregation prior to in- 
dependence in 1980), is one of the oldest 
and poorest areas of the city. Housing is 
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Lloyd Chuba supervises the St. Peter's youth group in building a chicken run. 


overcrowded and deteriorating. But Du 
and I made some special friends in the 
neighbourhood (although, until we cor- 
rected them, many thought we were 
Jehovah’s Witnesses since white people 
seldom go into the townships). Here, I 
first noticed the Monomatapa Presbyter- 
ian Church — abandoned in its com- 
pound, closed to the community, the 
only Presbyterian church in any of the 
townships. 

Before returning in the summer of 
1993, I kept wondering about the Mono- 
matapa church. If open, its people would 
certainly need help. My minister at Var- 
sity Acres Presbyterian Church (VAPC), 
Jean Morris, enthusiastically supported 
the idea of initiating a link. With session 


approval, I left for Zim- 
babwe with two types of 
Bibles — one for adults 
and one for children — 
signed by members and 
children of VAPC, a letter 
of introduction from Jean, 
and a gift of $400. 

After a joyful reunion 
with Dumisani and his 
grandfather, Elias, and 
other friends, I settled 
into my usual “room for 
rent.” Once again, I tried 
to adjust to the way of 

life in Gweru. I will 
never forget my first vis- 
it to the Monomatapa church which had 
been reopened. Rev. Lloyd Chuba and 
his wife, Cecilia, welcomed Du and me 
into their living quarters. (Since there 
was no house for the minister on the 
compound, they had converted Sunday 
school rooms at the side of the church 
into their home.) 

Only after, would I fully understand 
their shock at our visit. They read the let- 
ter with apprehension — and then disbe- 
lief. I showed them the gifts which I had 
brought from Calgary. They had thought 
we had arrived with a letter from the 
Zimbabwean Presbytery to close down 
the church because it was too poor! 
Chuba had heard of their plans and had 
desperately tried to establish a link with a 
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church in the United States, 

but he had no contact ad- 

dress for starting the 

process. I was amazed at 
the timing — and then hum- 
bled at being part of what 
could only be God’s plan to 
keep this church alive. 

The Chubas instructed 
me to bring everything to 
church the following Sun- 
day. Word spread quickly 
about a visitor and an im- 
portant message from 
Canada. Members cleaned 
and polished the cement 
church (built in 1953) and 
brought extra benches in 
for the service. The wel- 
come was warm and engaging. I soon 
realized this would always be my second 
church community. I sat facing the con- 
gregation with Cecilia at my side to in- 
terpret and direct. 

A hand-rung bell called people to 
worship. The church service, conducted 
in Shona, was about three hours long. 
(Communion and baptisms usually 
stretch it to four hours!) Many had 
walked for an hour or more from other 
high density townships to be there. 
Walking provided the only alternative to 
the dollar it would cost to ride one way 
in an emergency taxi (old station wagons 
served as minibuses). 

The children attended Sunday school 
first and then sat patiently together for 
the entire service. Women’s Auxiliary 
members, dressed in black skirts and 
white tops, occasionally rose to dance in 
celebration. There was much singing, ac- 
companied by tambourines, shakers and 
a drum. The minister and many members 
of the congregation prayed. The wor- 
shippers deposited their offerings — 
mainly pennies and other change — into 
two wooden bowls at the front of the 
church. At the end of the service, as 
singing and dancing continued, everyone 
filed out, shook hands along the line, and 
then joined in a circle until we had all 
greeted each other. What a wonderful 
way to show solidarity and share a sense 
of community before parting for the 
week! 

To the message of Christian love 
from Varsity Acres, the congregation 
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The St. Peter's Women’s Auxiliary sew sweaters. 


responded with joy and the feeling that 
long-uttered prayers for help had finally 
been answered. Women wept openly at 
our gift which converted to close to Zim 
$2,000. To them, it represented our com- 
mitment to reach across a great distance 
to support brothers and sisters in Christ. 
As I listened to the ideas and dreams of 
many at the Monomatapa church over 
that summer, I realized the most impor- 
tant gift associated with this proposed 
link was hope. Despite the Chubas’ re- 
turn in 1991 (they had served at the 
church from 1978-1981), and their com- 
plete dedication, this church was slowly 
dying from neglect. The congregation 
could not afford to pay half of the min- 
ister’s stipend and pension. (Because it 
was a mission church, the other half was 
supplied by presbytery, although even 
this had not been sent for months.) No 
one from the church office in Harare (the 
capital) had visited to see if help was 
needed. Nor did the small “white” Pres- 
byterian church in the city associate with 
its Monomatapa affiliate. 

Regardless of these obstacles, amaz- 
ing faith had sustained the church. The 
Chubas carried on, often without pay or 
much food. Under their leadership, the 
church had grown from two members in 
1991 to 150 members and 40 catechists 
in 1993. The Women’s Auxiliary, girls’ 
auxiliary, youth group and board of man- 
agers had been organized. Lloyd 
Chuba, in his early 60s, travelled on an 
old bicycle to visit members. Many lived 
10 to 15 kilometres away. 


When I left in August 
1993, I had a list of pro- 
jects and needs which had 
been proposed by and dis- 
cussed at length with the 
Chubas and church mem- 
bers. The projects would all 

eventually be self-sustaining 
given initial help with tools, 
equipment, materials and 
training. I promised only to 
pass along their message to 
VAPC and to return, De- 
spite their poverty, I carried 
back to VAPC gifts of a 
beautifully embroidered 
(by the Women’s Auxil- 
iary) Communion table- 
cloth and a copper plaque 
of the praying hands. 

The VAPC session approved the link 
and, over the next year, everyone be- 
came involved in these projects. A gen- 
eral appeal to sustain the church and the 
Chubas raised $2,200. The sense of re- 
newal at the Monomatapa church was so 
strong, they renamed the church St. 
Peter’s during their 40th anniversary 
service in December of that year. 

Projects were run through our church 
and society committee. Church school 
children raised $400 through a bottle 
drive. With this, the Women’s Auxiliary 
at Monomatapa bought a used knitting 
machine and started to knit sweaters. 
Thirteen boxes of used clothing and tools 
were shipped off in January 1994. All ar- 
rived safely, although they did not clear 
customs until June. 

Over the winter, we launched a “Buy 
a Block” campaign to begin to raise 
money toward a chicken run. The project 
provides work for unemployed youth at 
the church, and eggs and chickens at re- 
duced prices for both church members 
and the community. Through an enter- 
taining and fully supported Talent Auc- 
tion Night held in the spring, we raised 
$3,300 for the chicken run and the 
sewing and knitting projects. Three 
anonymous donors gave enough money 
for Lloyd Chuba’s pay and pension for 
the entire year of 1994. 

Varsity Acres became the first Can- 
adian church to be approved under The | 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s (PCC) 
Congregational Initiatives Program. 
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Designed to assist congregations in- 
volved in links with churches in develop- 
ing countries, the PCC matches up to 
$4,000 raised for small, sustainable de- 
velopment projects. Our $3,300 was 
matched and wired directly to St. Peter’s. 

In June of 1994, I was sent to a con- 
ference in Lusaka, Zambia. I took the op- 
portunity to go next door to Zimbabwe to 
visit St. Peter’s. What a changed place! 
A one-time gift from a visiting American 
minister provided for painting the church 
inside and out. A two-room extension 
(including an indoor toilet) had been 
built onto the Chubas’ living quarters. 
Renewed hope and vibrancy filled the 


St. Peter's Presbyterian Church in Zimbabwe. 


church services. The congregation had 
grown to 350 members. This renewal, 
difficult to imagine a year before, hum- 
bled and inspired me. Various gifts, in- 
cluding a Communion set, continued to 
reinforce VAPC’s commitment to our 
partner church. 

The churchyard bustled with activity. 
Members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
busily knit sweaters — 10 a week for 
both adults and children. (It gets cold 
there during “winter’!) The substantial 
chicken run, built by the youth group, 
had been stocked by the time I left at the 
end of the month. Both chickens and 
eggs are now available. The used cloth- 
ing was being distributed discreetly by a 
committee. 

I returned to Calgary with the pre- 
cious gift of 12 interviews — faith stor- 
ies by members of St. Peter’s Church. 
We received these as a sacred trust, a 
symbol of friendship and a commitment 
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to sharing. We compiled these into a 
booklet called With Outstretched Arms, 
appropriate for both individual and 
group devotions. Listening to these 
voices of unshakeable faith becomes a 
moving experience which we can share 
with others. 

At VAPC, we are continuing this 
ministry. Generous donors have again 
covered Chuba’s pay and pension for all 
of 1995. We have shipped more boxes of 
used clothing. We are also anticipating a 
special evening African service (al- 
though it will not reach the “authentic” 
length!). We will also try to raise the re- 
maining $1,700 (to be matched by the 

PCC) toward a car- 
pentry project for the 
young men. 

In the meantime, 

we are carrying the 
message of the value 
of this link to other 
churches within our 
presbytery, hoping they 
will assist with projects 
still remaining on the 
“wish list.” These in- 
clude support for the 
sewing/knitting and 
carpentry projects, 
building two small 
workshops to house 
these projects, donat- 
ing used instruments for worship, and 
purchasing a used vehicle to help trans- 
port both people and goods. 

To say this partnership has enriched 
our spiritual lives at VAPC is an under- 
statement. We have learned much from 
people whose faith is such an integral 
part of their everyday lives, a faith which 
did not fail them in a seemingly hopeless 
situation. We can only stand in awe — 
and give thanks. IW 


Order With Outstretched Arms from Dr. 
Miriam Grant, c/o Varsity Acres Presbyterian 
Church, 4612 Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 1V7. Cost: $5 plus $1 shipping for each 
booklet ordered. Revenue after expenses 
will go toward development projects at 
St. Peter's: 


Miriam Grant is a professor in the depart- 
ment of geography at the University of 
Calgary and a member of Varsity Acres 
Church, Calgary. 
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St. Andrew’s 
Swinton Park, Ontario 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CAMP AND 
CONFERENCE 
CENTRE 


owned and operated by the 
Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario 
of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
is in need of an 


EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


The Centre is located in 
Gracefield, Quebec, and is a 
year-round facility which provides: 
children’s, adult/family camps, 
weekend retreats, school outdoor 
experiences, tent and trailer sites, 
and lodge facilities. 


Direct enquiries to: 
John G. Davidson 
5837 Rideau Valley Drive 
Manotick, Ontario K4M 1B3 
Tel. (H) (613) 692-4010 
(W) (613) 828-5376 
FAX: (613) 828-0713 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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LIGHTING FOR 
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Ailments 


of the 


Clergy 


by J. A. Davidson 


In the traditional month when many new ministers graduate from theological 
colleges and take up their first pastoral charge, the Record provides this help- 
ful guide to the ailments most likely to affect your new minister. 


eople in most occupations have 
P their special ailments and afflic- 

tions, and some of you may be 
surprised to learn the clergy are among 
such sufferers. 

Some clergy, for instance, are afflict- 
ed with a strange emotional disturbance 
which has been given the label Rele- 
vance Anxiety. This peculiar affliction 
seems to be more severe among those 
under 40, but the older ones are not im- 
mune. Generally, when it strikes, it is, in 
a figurative sense, rather like chicken- 
pox in adults: mild but messy and, usu- 
ally, unsightly. And investigations have 
shown that excessive striving for rele- 
vance can suddenly lead a person into a 
puzzling form of irrelevance. 

Relevance Anxiety develops as 
a pastor strives frantically to 
keep up with the latest religious 
fashions and cultural vogues. 
Its victims would as soon 
put sawdust on their yog- 
hurt as be caught being 
irrelevant. A conspicuous 
symptom is the unholier- 
than-thou pose af- 
fected by some of 
its victims when in 
the presence of 
their stodgier, less relevant 
brothers and sisters. 

Not as common as it used to 
be, when there was more wear- 
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ing of the simple all-round backwards 
collar, is Parson’s Red Face. This is 
caused by the wearing of a collar that is 
half a size too small — and only rarely 
from secret tippling. 

Pastor’s Catatonia (stupor alternating 
with intense excitement) develops, gen- 
erally, in a rather mild form as the pastor 
tries to do something about every sug- 
gestion, direction, urging, admonition, 
threat and request he or she receives 
from parishioners and, by mail, from the 
lofty levels of the denomination and 
from interdenominational and commun- 
ity agencies. A large waste-basket is a 
helpful adjunct in treatment. A minister 
who suffers from this after he or she has 

been ordained for more 

than four years should 

immediately seek psy- 
chiatric help. 

Saturday-night 

Thumb results from a 
minister spending 
most Saturday 
nights looking at 

what the crib- 
books 
for 


ey 


fe» 


the ecumenical lectionary have to offer 
and, then, in order not to be saying what 
so many other preachers will be saying, 
thumbing through books of sermons, 
pulpit journals and collections of snappy 
sermon illustrations and other sources of 
heat-and-serve sermons. This affliction 
has an emotional concomitant, Nothing- 
to-preach Jitters. 

Theologian’s Strabismus (or Squint) 
afflicts some of the more scholarly 
among the clergy. It comes from reading 


too many theological books that have too. 


many footnotes. It was first identified 
many years ago in readers of the mon- 
strously extensive footnotes in many 
volumes of the works of the super- 
theologian Karl Barth. A Roman 
Catholic priest told me some priests be- 
come its victims by reading from a 
dreadfully printed edition of the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, which he calls 
the Should-Auld-Aquinas-Be-Forgot 
edition. 

Finally, there is Vestment Obsession. 
The sufferers are those who are almost 
desperately concerned to be splendifer- 
ously garbed as they officiate at services. 
Among them are those who would never 
wear a plorial that was not properly em- 
broidered: no merely pinked plorials for 
these seekers for elegance. IN 


J. A. Davidson, a retired minister of The 
United Church of Canada, lives in Victoria. 


@ hen students at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City are asked tough questions about why they are 
studying theology in a post-graduate institution rather 
than learning about “real, hands-on ministry” in the 

| parish, they reply: “At Union, you can’t get to a class 
without tripping over a street person.” 

And they’re right! Union Seminary rests uncomfortably on 
the edge of Harlem, on the Upper West Side of Manhattan. In re- 
cent years, Union Seminary has opened up field placements in 
social agencies, soup kitchens, HIV/AIDS counselling centres, 
nursing homes, hospices and shelters. These are the places 
where tough questions are asked about the presence of God, the 
power of healing and a future without hope. 

What difference does field education in the streets of New 
York make to theological education? 

Jennifer Wewers is a student intern at The Other Place, a 
shelter for the homeless and formerly homeless mentally ill 
adults who are taking the first steps to obtain housing and lead 
stable lives. The Other Place is a program of Goddard Riverside 
Community Centre, a stone’s throw from Union Seminary. 

Why is Jennifer working in the streets and not in the parish? 
What is she learning? How does she integrate her classroom- 
taught theology and her faith with her experiences with the 
homeless mentally ill? This is part of her journey of spiritual 
discernment. 


— Roberta Clare 


“Live the questions, now.” 

Many quote from this Theodore Rilke poem; but, for me, it 
seems to have been a governing principle ever since I arrived on 
the doorstep of Union. I often feel uncomfortable in the language 
of “calling,” “vocation” and “discernment.” But I don’t yet have 
a language that fits me. So I don these words, like my mom’s 
prom dress when I was a little girl, knowing that as I grow into 
the dress I will probably not desire it in the same way I did as a 
child. As I struggle to find the words that give birth to how I en- 
vision my life’s work, I see myself in a place of tension, wonder- 
ing what it means to live, to embody, the questions. 

One experience forced me to face the spiritual side of the dis- 
cernment process in a way I had not before. 

Last November, I walked to the Hungarian Pastry Shop with 
friends. We sat outside the café in the warm, almost balmy 
weather. A tall, bearded black man walked up to us. He initially 
asked for money. As he turned away from the table, I kept 
watching him. Stopping with his back to us, he swung around to 
face us again and said: “I don’t understand why white people put 
their parents in nursing homes. Why are they so mean?” Then he 
added: “They say it is the children who will pay for the crimes of 
their fathers, but I think it is the other way around somehow. Do 
you know what I mean?” None of us responded. I felt an intense 
connection to him but was unable to speak. 

-The owner of the store came out and told him to leave us 
alone. The man argued he was just having a conversation. The 
Owner maintained he was disturbing us. The stranger looked at 
us, then asked, “Am I disturbing you?” Both of my friends said 
“Yes.” He apologized and walked away. Someone made a re- 
mark and one of the women laughed. He turned around and said, 
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LIVING 
QUESTION 


by Jennifer Wewers 


Jung Soon Kim 


“Don’t laugh at me.” For the first time, I 
spoke. I assured him no one was laugh- 
ing at him. He walked away without 
comment. I sat there for a few minutes 
with my friends, wondering why this 
man had not shaken them as he had me. 

Unable to sit any longer, I told my 
friends I must buy some soup for dinner 
and would be right back. I started walk- 
ing down Amsterdam Street looking for 
the man. It was dark, late at night and I 
was alone. I felt some fear, but that 
didn’t matter. I knew with certitude I had 
to follow him. He touched something in 
me, and I refused to let it go. I was un- 
able to let it go. A sense in me so strong 
and so “other” than me, it felt like a 
voice inside calling me to walk down the 
block. 

At the end of the street, I heard the 
sound of crying. I turned around to see 
the man standing at the corner of 109th 
and Amsterdam, leaning up against a 
building for support, sobbing. People 
stared at him as they passed by. No one 
asked if he was OK. He stood utterly 
alone in his sorrow. I knew my friends 
and I had contributed to his pain. 

As I walked up to him, he kept re- 
peating over and over: “People don’t 
care. People don’t care.” What could I 
say? I felt clumsy but reached out and 
placed my hand on his arm. I tried to say 
something but, in the face of such pain, 
my words had no meaning. I could not 
pull out any experience to tell me how to 
respond. 

The man told me he was from 
Guatemala. He told me about the last 
time he remembered crying this hard. 
Because his accent was difficult to un- 
derstand, I was unable to follow his 
thoughts. But I touched his sleeve and 
rubbed his arm as he tried to name his 
pain. He stood crying, wiping the tears 
from his face. He left abruptly. 

I turned around to go back to my 
friends but could no longer contain the 
intense depth of emotion he had stirred 
in me. 

Since then, I have spent a lot of time 
thinking about this man through my jour- 
nalling and spiritual direction. I am con- 
vinced he was and continues to be a 
God-bearer for me. As I revisited that 
night, I began to see that my response to 
stand up and follow him was a calling 
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IN TOUCHING THEM 
IN VARIOUS WAYS, 
WE DING THEM 

DAH INTO 
DELATION. 

AS THEY TOUGH ME, 
| BEGIN TO LEARN 
MORE ABOUT 
WHO 1AM 


away from where I believed I was going. 
All of us at the table intended to be PhD 
students and, eventually, teach. I had 
come to Union because I wanted to be a 
professor. 

Then, last November, the man — 
homeless, possibly mentally ill — and 
my need to touch him, to be touched by 
him. He called me away from where I 
thought I was going and I followed him. 
In touching him, my life has been 
changed forever. I can’t think about a 
PhD without also thinking of him. I had 
to walk away from something in order to 
follow him. And for the past year, I have 
been trying to understand what else I 
may need to walk away from. I feel 
frightened but also tremendously alive. 
To say yes to one’s “call” or journey is 
to follow a path while uncertain where it 
may lead. 


At my field placement, I work with 
individuals who are homeless, or former- 
ly homeless, and mentally ill. My super- 
visor said we are sometimes the only 
connection to reality they have. In touch- 
ing them in various ways, we bring them 
back into relation. But I know of a pro- 
found reciprocity: as they touch me, I 
begin to learn more about who I am. 

To follow the man, to touch him, I 
had to surrender myself completely, re- 
sponding with body, mind and spirit. To 
surrender to that which we most want to 
be requires us to be led away from that 
which prevents our total commitment. 
The question of surrender was presented 
to me a few weeks ago after I had left 
my field placement. On this particular 
day, the staff had faced a number of dif- 
ficult issues: suicidal clients, violence 
between some individuals, training on 
dealing effectively with sexual issues. It 
had been an exhausting day. 

As I travelled home on the subway, 
all of a sudden, my life made ultimate 
sense. For a few moments, everything 
about it became an expression of whole- 
ness. I stood deeply rooted in my body. 
“Is this what it means to surrender?” 

A wave of relief washed over me and 
my eyes began to tear. I felt I was in the 
presence of something greater than my- 
self. I received this moment with tremen- 
dous reverence. 

But the hardest questions came later. 
As I stood enveloped in this presence, I 
heard the questions: “Why do you strug- 
gle so hard against who you are? Why 
can’t you surrender to whom you see?” 
Feelings of awe and connection washed 
over me. I started to cry. Is this what sur- 
render means? I took the questions as my 
own. Who am I supposed to be? Who am 
I going to be? Who am I already but 
don’t allow myself to see? 

To respond to our call, we must let go 
or we can never fully devote ourselves to 
living a life that is uniquely our own. 
What does it mean for me to take the 
hand of God? When I stood on the sub- 
way two weeks ago, I felt touched by an 
embrace that allowed me to see my life 
in a way I never had before. IN 


Roberta Clare is a minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada and leader of Jennifer 
Wewers’ seminary group. 
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NEW 


AND 


IMPROVED? 


by Rosemary Doran 


ur local newspaper, the Windsor Star, has recently ap- 

peared in a new and improved format. The publisher 

tells us this move responds to reader demand. (But I 
don’t remember anybody asking me!) As a result, the news will 
be better presented, more easily found and will hold readers’ 
attention. 

I’m not sure. Old and familiar has its attrac- 
tions. We’ll have to wait and see. 

This parallels what’s happening with 
the Women’s Missionary Society 
(WMS). Last month, we considered 
the “threat of resurrection” and its im- 
plications for change and challenge. 
The society has responded to this in 
a variety of ways, hoping, as a re- 
sult, to become “new and im- 
proved.” Not so new as to be 
unrecognizable, of course, but at 
least different enough to be counted 
as improved. 

Like the publisher of the Windsor 
Star, the WMS took a poll. This helped us 
see where we stood in terms of the ROC. 
(Rest of the Church). Conducted through ques- 
tionnaires distributed at random across the church, 
the tabulated results proved enlightening, not to 
mention disconcerting on occasion. 

We discovered many people had no idea who 
we are or what we do! This shocked some, sug- 
gesting we have a vast public relations job to do. 
Getting the word out is not always easy. Some lo- 
cal groups report resistance or lack of co-operation 
from the ROC when it comes to highlighting or 
supporting the work of the society. But the society 
itself also needs to move into high gear to find 
ways to be counted at all levels of the church. 
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Despite lack of knowledge about the nature of the society, 
85 per cent of the respondents surveyed believe a women’s or- 
ganization within the church has a definite place. This chal- 
lenges the WMS to be that organization or, at least, to provide 

the basis for it. This means finding out what people want. It 

may mean making changes in the traditional time 

and place of meeting, for example. I find 
you must catch people wherever and 
whenever you can in the church. This 
requires flexibility. So the tradition- 
alists in the WMS, or the church 
for that matter, need to develop 
spontaneity and adaptability. 

Anything else spells death. 

The WMS also needs to en- 
large its area of interest and in- 
volvement in order to speak to 
the questions people ask today. 

The society’s magazine, Glad 
Tidings, celebrates its 70th birth- 
day this year. Always a source of 
mission information, the magazine has 
widened its focus to include the new and 
different definitions of mission. It features 
current issues along with the traditional. Recent 
themes have included violence against women, the 
rights of Native Peoples, interfaith dialogue and 
sexual abuse. This angered some readers who pre- 
fer the familiar and the comfortable. But an organ- 
ization for today’s women must recognize and 
respond to where they’re at. Otherwise, you don’t 
even get to first base. 

In light of the survey and guided by a team of 
consultants, the WMS turned to brainstorming. 
We identified strengths and weaknesses to help 
shape the new and improved society. 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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ARMAGH 


@ Woman abuse is a crime. 


@ Armagh is non-profit second-stage 
housing for abused women and their 
children. 


Armagh encourages women to take 
charge of their lives and assists in 
developing their full potential. 


Armagh offers the best possible 
opportunity to overcome the 
devastating effects of abuse. 


Armagh recognizes that family 
violence is a problem in today’s 
society. 


Please make a tax-deductible donation 
by contacting us at the following 
address: Armagh 
PO Box 52581 
1801 Lakeshore Road West 
Mississauga, Ontario L5J 4S6 
(905) 855-0299 


Strengths weren’t hard to pinpoint. 
Prayer is one. WMS members pray to 
support members and workers alike. 
Study and mission education are carried 
out effectively. I believe WMS members 
are among the best informed and most 
knowledgeable people in the church in 
matters of mission and missionaries. 
When I supply preached some years ago, 
I read the statistics about the church in 
the Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly before taking a service. A 
WMS group listed meant I could have 
certain expectations of the congregation. 
It also meant I would probably know 
some people there. The society provides 
a bonding among its members from one 


society and the shrinkage of funds. Lack 
of communication both inside and out- 
side the organization. Resistance to 
change and a tendency not to be relevant. 
An out-of-date structure and, sometimes, 
a narrowness of vision. Exclusiveness. 
Programs which fail to inspire. And there 
were others included on this painful list. 
Brainstorming can be subjective but, for 
the WMS, it represented a genuine effort 
to come to terms with the present in or- 
der to craft a better future. 

Out of all this, we developed a five- 
year plan designed to build on the 
strengths and eliminate the weaknesses. 
Areas of concern have been targeted and 
entrusted to specific people for action. A 


end of the country to XX public relations com- 
the other. mittee, for example, 


The survey identi- 
fied service as another 
strength. WMS mem- 
bers are usually active 
in their congregations 
and communities. The 
society finances the 
work of Area Educa- 
tional Consultants 
(AECs) (although I 


We have 
a vast 
public 

relations 

job to do 


will work at raising 
the profile of the soci- 
ety across the church 
and within its courts 
and colleges. The pro- 
gram committee will 
look at developing al- 
ternate models of 
meetings to make 
them flexible and in- 


hear they may have a eRe teresting. 
A special task force 


“new and improved” 

name under synod restructuring). AECs 
promote and implement mission and ed- 
ucation programs across presbyterials 
and presbyteries, synods and synodicals. 
The society will fund seven equivalent 
positions across the church under the 
new restructuring process. 

The WMS Book Room, which makes 
an impact well beyond the boundaries of 
the society, provides another strength. 
Like the Glad Tidings, the Book Room 
deals in today’s issues and provides food 
for the enquiring mind. My husband 
needed a “far-out” book for a university 
course. None of the major bookstores in 
Toronto could help. A word to the Book 
Room led to an immediate phone call to 
Ottawa. The book arrived in Windsor 
within a couple of days. Now that’s what 
I call service — and with a smile yet! 

Strengths are not hard to identify, but 
what about our weaknesses? To be new 
and improved, we need to acknowledge 
those, too, in order to avoid them next 
time around. The brainstorming process 
turned up things like the greying of the 


will address the vexing question of a 
name change. (Somebody suggested 
Presbyterian Missionary Society, which 
sounded good until we put the initials to- 
gether!). Council executive will continue 
to work with the Life and Mission 
Agency on the urgent matter of program- 
ming for children and youth, always 
a key part of our mandate. Groups 
throughout the society will be encour- 
aged to break the mould, experiment, ini- 
tiate, risk, discover. Through all of this, 
we hope a new and improved society 
will emerge. 

Will it? Much will depend on 
people’s willingness to change and be 
changed. And on their willingness to 
agree that new and improved could be all 
right. A new and improved WMS? We 
hope so. We pray so. And with our — 
and your — co-operation. 

It’s like the Windsor Star. I might 
even get to like the new format! IN. 


Rosemary Doran is minister of Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ont. 
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Oakridge 


Presbyterian: 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


Seeking and Sharing 


Rev. Terry Ingram 


0 some congregations and their 

leaders resist change because 

they fear it will be seen as a criti- 
cism of the past? 

Oakridge Presbyterian Church in 
London, Ontario, now the city’s largest 
Presbyterian congregation, is in the 
swiftly expanding northwestern fringe of 
the city, a mainly residential area of con- 
stant growth and change. Its people have 
proven they hold a high level of accep- 
tance of change. Throughout the congre- 
gation’s relatively short existence, the 
members have faced the developing risks 
involved in altering circumstances with 
courage, faith and trust. About a third of 
the congregation is under 25 years of age 
and another third is in the 25 to 50 age 
group. 

Oakridge is made up of “caring 
people,” a large and colourful banner 
across the rear of the sanctuary pro- 
Claims, with its members “prayerfully 
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seeking to further the kingdom of God 
through sharing the love and salvation 
found in Jesus Christ.” 

“This congregation has a heritage of 
confidence in its future” and its members 
have a high level of trust in each other, 
muses Peter Coutts, now in his fourth 
year as associate minister. “We all rely on 
God to help us get through our anxieties.” 

“We have constantly faced change,” 
recalls Terry Ingram, now in his 14th 
year of ministry at Oakridge. People need 
roots and tradition, but a church can get 
locked into being the tradition-keeper, he 
says. “We are constantly looking for new 
ideas and suggestions. If we see an op- 
portunity for service or to form a small 
group, we do it.” The session rarely turns 
down an idea “unless it is silly, unwise or 
contrary to our teaching.” Session sees 
itself as a permission-giver. 


The session 
sees itself as a 


permission-giver 


Late in 1994, the 725-member con- 
gregation dedicated its new 400-seat 
sanctuary about 13 months after giving 
its approval to the preparatory work of 
finance and building committees. The 
building also includes new and expanded 
offices, service and classroom areas, and 


by Ivor Williams 


Rev. Peter Coutts 


a physical connection to a building next 
door in which the church had its begin- 
nings under the ministry of Gordon Brett 
less than 40 years ago. This building 
now: functions as a Christian day-care 
centre, a non-profit service operated sep- 
arately under a board of directors and in- 
corporated by the congregation. 

Sunshine streams into the sanctuary 
from a series of windows on two sides. 
Ceiling panels appear to reach to the 
clear, outdoor heavens, a beautiful tint of 
blue emphasized by natural wooden 
beams. A large circular stained glass 
memorial window above the cross at the 
front of the sanctuary bears impressive 
designs symbolic of the Christian 
Church. 

Elder and Sunday school teacher Dan 
Fish says the continuing steady growth 
of past years causes some to worry that 
the congregation might lose some of the 
close, warm friendliness which has de- 
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The new Oakridge sanctuary (right) is connected to the previous one (at left) and the original 


church structure, now the Oakridge Acorn Christian Day-care Centre. 


veloped. “We must concentrate on 
avoiding that,” he says. “We have so 
much to offer young people.” Lifelong 
friendships have developed in the con- 
gregation, which has become increasing- 
ly stable as fewer young couples find 
career changes and relocation necessary. 

The twin sons born to Dan and Tracy 
are already singing children’s hymns 
learned in their Sunday class. “It is a 
great place for kids.” The separate class- 
es for two- and three-year-olds are light- 
ly structured — balancing playtime, 
circle activities and story-time. Helpers 
serve juice and cookies. 

The Oakridge church is like a family, 
says Fish. He credits his significant 
church interest to Tracy, who has been 
involved with the congregation since her 
early Sunday school days. She serves as 
assistant organist and fills in anywhere 
with the children’s choirs. 

A long-range plan being developed 
will provide a vision for the future of the 
Oakridge congregation. “The long-range 
plan will be a broad vision,” says Terry 
Ingram. “We will concentrate on out- 
reach, a major mission project and a 
study of the use of modern technology in 
the life and teaching of the church. 
Should there be computer access facilities 
for the Sunday school, allowing the chil- 
dren to use the technology to which they 
have become accustomed in their week- 
day studies? “There will certainly be a 
strengthening of what we have already 
done, a broadening of the youth ministry, 
a striving to do things better,” he says. 
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The Oakridge 
message gives 
hope and comfort 
in an age that 
seems to be 


indifferent 


3 


Sisters Mary Leatham and Jean Keith rehearse the Reasons to Sing choir prior to a 


Sunday service. 


The social action committee on which 
he serves, says Dan Fish, continues to 
look for ways the church can work even 
better in the community. The committee 
is ready to study and report on issues im- 
portant locally or nationally, linked by 
environment or political concerns, that 
are important to the church. 

A lifelong Presbyterian but a member 
of Oakridge only for the past nine years, 
Alex McPhedran recalls being attracted 
to the congregation when he retired to 
London from Sarnia. He says he enjoyed 
at once being among friendly people and 
found it a caring congregation where the 
people were concerned about each other. 

He saw the rapid growth of the con- 
gregation and the increasing demands on 
the part-time staff and single minister. 
This led to the appointment of an associ- 
ate and full-time staff. McPhedran took 
on part of the load himself, using his pro- 
fessional training in the work of the mis- 
sion outreach and Christian education 
committees. 

Kitty Gray decided to give Oakridge 
“a try” soon after she and her husband 
(four children now) moved from Toron- 
to. She had not been involved in any 
church activities but went “because of 
the kids.” Flyers in the mailbox attracted 
the family to Oakridge. The program, 
the ministry and the activities keep 
them there. 

“We have a really strong program 
now,” Gray says, made more effective 
by the use of the expanded facilities. At 
one time, she recalls, three of her chil- 
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dren attended classes in three separate 
buildings. “We were terribly overcrowd- 
ed.” The Sunday school enrolment now 
is over 200. 

Teachers take classes on a monthly 
basis, allowing them to participate more 
fully in the Sunday services. At present, 
the Sunday school meets at 9:30 a.m., al- 
lowing the teachers to attend the 11 
o’clock service. 

“] live there” part of the week, laughs 
Donna Daley, director of music and re- 
sponsible for the diverse musical pro- 
gram at Oakridge. She gives credit for 


Linda MacDougall leads a pre-school Sunday group. 


the strength of the congregation’s music 
program to volunteers like Mary 
Leatham and Gayle Riedl who lead 
choirs for children from kindergarten to 
Grade 6 — the Blue Angels and Reasons 
to Sing. Each choir participates in one 
service monthly, providing one of the 
two special musical presentations 
planned for each service. 

Downstairs in the Sunday school area, 
a loosely knit group called the Teen 
Music Team uses vocal and instrumental 
skills to teach contemporary music to the 
various classes and, on occasion, to the 
congregation upstairs. “We encourage 
them to become active in the music work 
and, at the same time, make a contribu- 
tion to worship,” says Daley. 

On a mid-winter Sunday, three young 
people from the team tried to teach the 
congregation, with at least some success, 
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a new tune for “Amazing Grace.” The 
young people downstairs picked up the 
new music more quickly than did the 
adults in the sanctuary, Terry Ingram 
jovially told the congregation. 

The Oakridge message gives hope and 
comfort in an age that seems to be indif- 
ferent, says Rory Leishman, an editorial 
writer with the London Free Press. He 
came to Oakridge four years ago because 
of doctrinal differences with his previous 
denomination. The key to Oakridge’s 
growth has been its strong preaching 
message, he says, and a spiritual ministry 
made relevant to world and 
local events. The congrega- 
tion has strong attachment, 
he believes, to the doctrine 
of the church. 

Franz Lehrbass, a vol- 
unteer from outside the 
congregation, leads a 
group which encourages 
adults who once played in 
orchestras or dance bands 
to make music together. 
They play mainly arrange- 
ments of hymns and some 
classics. 

In case anyone who 
loves music is left out, 
there are the men’s and 
women’s choirs for those 
who like to sing but are un- 
able to make the more de- 
manding commitment to 
the chancel choir. The music program 
also includes a relatively advanced 
evening handbell choir and the “slightly 
more hesitant” afternoon handbell choir. 
All make frequent contributions to wor- 
ship services, taking their places at the 
front of the sanctuary which can be shift- 
ed from a traditional Presbyterian form 
to an open stage area. 

The Oakridge ministry team is truly 
collegial, both ministers agree. Because 
of his years in the congregation, many 
traditional responsibilities fall on the 
shoulders of Terry Ingram who contin- 
ues to be the more frequent preacher. 
“We don’t share quite equally in that,” 
he says. But they frequently alternate as 
teachers of young people’s groups. 

“My personal strength,” says Peter 
Coutts, “may be in group support, while 
Terry is more deeply involved with indi- 
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Cornshare is an exciting project 
of Presbyterians in Ontario 
“to provide a quantity of food 
for the hungry in God’s world.” 


(Mission Statement) 


Cornshare combines resources of rural 
and urban congregations to grow food 
to be distributed by Presbyterian World 
Service & Development working with 
the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. Urban 
partners are sought for the 1995 
growing season which has begun. 


For more information or to get your 
congregation involved, contact: 
Presbyterian Cornshare, 
c/o John Tollenaar, 
RR #3, Monkton, Ontario NOK 1P0. 
Tel. (519) 347-2099; 
Fax (519) 347-2694. 
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: ST. ANDREW’S 
_ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
New Liskeard, Ontario 
1895-1995 
Former members, adherents 
and ministers 
are invited to join us for our 
100th Anniversary Celebrations. 
All Welcome. 

A Grand Old-Time Picnic - July 15 
Historical Slide Show & Museum - Oct. 6 
Anniversary Dinner Evening - Oct. 7 
(Tickets available $20) 
Anniversary Service - Oct. 8 
Contact: 

St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
Box 908, New Liskeard, Ontario 
POJ 1P0 
Phone: (705) 647-8401 


vidual counselling and congregational 
leadership. We share all functions as 
time and availability permit.” 

Coutts entered the ministry after an 
eight-year career as a Royal Canadian 
Navy officer and with a degree in marine 
biology. He had been an active young 
Presbyterian in his home congregation in 
Guelph and an elder at 21. He has led in 
the development of a new song-book for 
congregational use, incorporating both 
traditional and contemporary hymns. 

A band of men and women of all ages, 
trained by Lorna Mills and Karen Ische, 
carries on a Stephen Ministry of pastoral 
care which supports the professional min- 
istry. Twenty members of the congrega- 
tion have received training from the two 
who attended a demanding two-week 
training period in St. Louis, Missouri. 
Another 14 are beginning the qualifying 
training course. Recruits and volunteers 
are willing to learn so they can offer spir- 
itual assistance to those experiencing loss 
through grief, personal separation or with 
severe health concerns. 

How does the Oakridge Acorn Chris- 
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tian Day-care Centre differ from most of 
those operated around the city? Last Hal- 
lowe’en, for instance, ghosts and goblins 
did not appear at the day-care party. In- 
stead, the children dressed to represent 
animals of their studies or acquaintance. 
It was an afternoon designed to be uplift- 
ing, not frightening. Christianity also 
flavours the activities and the curricu- 
lum, there is grace before meals and spe- 
cially challenged children are integrated 
into all activities. 

A large bulletin board at the entry of 
the church testifies to the many congre- 
gational and community activities in 
which Oakridge and its people are in- 
volved. The visitor receives a rainbow of 
attractively printed leaflets and brochures 
detailing the music program, a winter 
lecture series (“Achieving Wellness the 
Natural Way”), a basic dreams course, 
retreats, instruction in interior decorating, 
a weekend get-away and a copy of last 
Sunday’s sermon. 

The adult programs operate under the 
direction of Georgena MacNally, one of 
two Christian education directors. She 
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tries to provide the way for adults to 
make a start in their faith journey and, 
then, to encourage them and provide the 
means to progress further. She provides 
resources for any of the church groups 
and organizes the annual lecture series, 
craft courses, recreational activities or 
spiritual retreats. In a parallel position for 
the youth ministries is Jan Hazlett. 

At the beginning of the year, the con- 
gregation was told that 1995 represented 
a new chapter in its journey. They re- 
called Paul’s call that the church of his 
time conform to the requirements of the 
gospel, living as Christians to fulfil the 
will of God. Bolstered in their personal 
life by all that their congregational life 
offers, from stress management training 
for some to a fishing trip for others, the 
congregation heads into a fifth decade. 
Still seeking and sharing, as their com- 
mitment pledges, Oakridge members 
look forward with deepening courage, 
faith and trust in each other. IN 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 
Record who lives in London, Ont. 


Confirmation Camp 


Flashlights conspire around a latrine. 
Gathering around the fire 

are Moose’s snake; 

Peanut peddling dirty pictures; 

Neal chasing Peanut with a whip, 
and there’s a pair of crutches. 
Smoke coils in the arms of trees 

like the ghosts of parents 

waving goodbye. 

The boys carry Bibles and believe the sounds 
of whippoorwills are aliens 

who have come to help. 

They pee in their cots. 


There is another presence that seems 
forever, that climbs down the mountain 
in the day; that points its finger 

at tents, tables, and ashes. 

It says what things are 

and stands beside each son 

as he waves to the yellow bus 

that moves like a rolling popcorn popper 
and calls his name. 


— Charles Cooper 
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Two PKs ina Gum Wrapper 


by Scott Sinclair 


om finally convinced me to re- 

move some of my life’s collection 

from her attic. I had space enough 

in my own house, so it was time 
to clear my things from the home of my 
youth. 

Four boxes arrived. One by one, 
Anne and I picked through them. Junk 
and accumulated memories — stuff I 
could never throw out. But now, two 
decades later, some had to go; others 
would make it until the next time. 

The collection included school notes 
and essays, rubber bands, “real flags of 
the world.” Some would make great toys 
for the kids. Today’s technology could 
recycle others. For some, I had no mem- 
ory. But one piece, at the bottom of a 
box, brought a friend to mind. 

Counselling at summer camp creates 
friendships that last a lifetime — even 
when you go your separate ways. Spirits 
touch as if they had known each other 
all along. Friend- 
ships form which 
cannot be de- 
scribed. 

I once coun- 
selled with such a 
soul mate. Ten 
days of the best 
camping ever. I 
don’t remember 
much about the kids, 
or what we did, but I remember my co- 
counsellor. Our souls touched — as if 
they had known each other a long time. 

There was only one similarity in our 
lives: we both came from ministers’ fam- 
ilies. Children of ministers grow up be- 
ing called “PKs” — Preachers Kids. 
Sometimes I liked it because being set 
apart from others made me feel special. 
Other times, I didn’t like it because set- 
ting me apart from others made me feel 
on the outside. 

PK was also the brand name of a 

_chewing-gum. Remember that stuff? 
When the director asked me how things 
- were going with my co-counsellor, I 
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Jung Soon Kim 


replied, “We get along great, just like 
two peas in a pod.” 

“Like two PKs in a gum wrapper,” 
my co added. 

At the end of the summer, we separat- 
ed to our different lives. Memories alone 
kept us together at camp all year. After 
the start of school, I received a gift from 
my co-counsellor — a package of gum, 
brand name PK. Inside the package were 
two pieces of white gum etched with per- 
manent black marker. One showed a face 
with shoulder-length, wavy hair and 
spectacles; the other had a beard and a 
silly grin. Two PKs in a gum wrapper. 
This gift, I decided, would keep our spir- 
its together forever. Fifteen years passed. 

My wife and I went through the box, 
piece by piece, deciding what should 
stay and what should go. From the bot- 
tom, she pulled up the package of PK 
gum. “Why would anyone keep gum in 
the attic for all 

these years?” she 
enquired. 

We opened 
it. | showed her 
the faces, a bit 

fainter but still 

distinguish- 

able. I told 

her the story. 
I had a great idea. My 
co-counsellor had resurfaced as a student 
at the same college I attended. The gum 
would provide her with a good laugh. 
Fifteen years later, would the memories 
still be there? 

I left the package where I'd remember 
it. Two days later, I walked into my 
study to discover my three-year-old son 
sitting at my desk with a guilty look on 
his face. His hand held a crumpled up 
package of PK gum. From the corner of 
his mouth dribbled a convicting black 
streak. IV 


Scott Sinclair is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hagersville, and Knox Church, Port 
Dover, Ontario. 


Shakespeare Church 
Shakespeare, Ontario 

a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


THE SYNOD OF MANITOBA AND 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
is seeking to hire a 


REGIONAL STAFFPERSON 


The person is required to be an 
Ordained Minister with a minimum 
of five years experience in a parish. 
The major emphasis of the position 
will be pastoral care, conflict resolu- 
tion, mission education, leadership 
development in conjunction with 
sessions, church schools, WMS and 
youth ministries. The person will 
serve as a liaison between the WMS 
Council and Executive Secretary and 
the Synodical and Presbyterials, and 
the Life and Mission Agency and the 
Presbyteries and Synods. Applica- 
tions are due by June 15, 1995. For 
more information, contact: 

Rev. Milton Fraser, 

350 Surrey Street, 

Thunder Bay, Ont. P7A 1K1. 

(807) 683-8111. 


SYNOD YOUTH DIRECTOR 
SYNOD OF THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


The Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces invites applications 
for the position of Synod Youth 
Director. We are looking for a 
faithful, energetic and 
enthusiastic individual to help 
co-ordinate, direct and inspire 
youth and youth ministries 
within the Synod. 


This full-time position offers 
great opportunities for 
challenge, growth and creativity. 


For a job description, further 
details and information, or to 
send a resumé or profile, please 
contact: Geoff Howard, 
Convener of the Program 
Committee for the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, RR #1, 
Harcourt, New Brunswick 

EOA 1TO. (506) 785-4383 


We are having serious problems 
in our congregation. The ses- 
sion does not allow the board of 
managers any say in church 
business, and members of the 
board feel frustrated. What can 
we do? 


Unfortunately, tension between ses- 
sion and board of managers in a con- 
gregation appears to be all too 
common. In fact, it may well be in- 
creasing as people who are not used to 
the presbyterial system of church gov- 
ernment join our ranks but are left in 
ignorance about how that system 
works. For such folk, “the board” may 
well mean general governing authority, 
as in a school or hospital board, or the 
board of a company or corporation. 
They are disappointed to learn that the 
duties of the board of managers in a 
Presbyterian congregation are mostly 
limited to finance, maintenance of 
church properties and such matters as 
the appointment or dismissal of the 
church officer (custodian). 

Some other duties may be given to 
the board by general agreement of the 
session and congregation, but “further 
rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the temporal affairs of the 
congregation” in addition to those in 
the Book of Forms must receive the 
approval of the local presbytery (Book 
of Forms, section 173). 

In my view, although the board of 
managers is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the session, as are all organizations 
in the congregation, the board is a 
committee of the congregation and ac- 
countable to it for managing the bud- 
get adopted by the congregation at its 
annual meeting. Session should not in- 
terfere in this relationship of trust by 
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You Were Asking? 
Co-operation, Not Separation 


adding, for instance, major expenses to 
the budget half-way through the year. 
If the budget is to be changed in any 
material way whatsoever, the congre- 
gation should make that decision. 

You can read all about the duties of 
the board in sections 158 to 173 of the 
Book of Forms which is available from 
the minister, any of the elders or, if 
you care to put $10.21 on the table, 
from Resource Distribution Services, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. 


A thorough knowledge 
of the duties of 
session and board 
does not necessarily 
prevent friction 


A thorough knowledge of the duties 
of session and board does not neces- 
sarily prevent friction. Tensions be- 
tween the two groups may wiggle 
themselves into the relationships due 
to clashes between two or more strong 
personalities, or simply because of in- 
effective communication between the 
two bodies. The latter is often solved 
by session appointing one of the elders 
to be a liaison between session and 
board. This person attends board meet- 
ings and reports regularly to the ses- 
sion about the activities of the board 
and seeks to engender a spirit of co-op- 
eration between the two. Sometimes 
elders are elected to the board as full 
members so that both bodies are fully 
informed about each other’s activities 


Tony Plomp 


as they pertain to the “temporal af- 
fairs” of the congregation. 

Some congregations have done 
away with the board of managers as a 
separate body. It is now possible, un- 
der church law, for the work of the 
board to be done through a session 
sub-committee called “finance and 
maintenance.” Although such a com- 
mittee could consist entirely of elders, 
in my view, it should still be elected by 
the congregation in order to obtain the 
broadest possible representation and 
involvement from the people in the 
pews. If only elders serve on such a 
committee, there will probably be stag- 
nation since the pool of people from 
which to constitute the committee is 
limited and does not change much over 
time. And then there is the problem of 
“burn-out” as elders shoulder double 
duties. But under such a system, prop- 
erly constituted, the lines of authority, 
accountability and communication are 
much clearer since the committee is 
directly responsible to session. 

You have a problem in your con- 
gregation and you ask what can be 
done. I hope some of the above will 
help to clear the air. If it does not, then 
you can take the matter to the pres- 
bytery. The procedure is to lay the 
complaint before the session, asking it 
to transmit the issue to the presbytery. 
If session fails to do so, you have dir- 
ect access to the presbytery if you are a 
professing member of the congrega- 
tion. It is not a course of action to be 
taken lightly. Sometimes, however, 
there is no other choice. IQ 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Something, 
Wonderful 


God Cares 
About Every Family 


: On Carrie’s way home from school, she has to 
pick up her little brother from his day care. They 
get home before their parents. The whole family 

(Tie always has dinner together, though, no matter 
ONS how busy they are. 


June lives with her mother and her mother’s 
friend. She has no brothers or sisters. But her 
dog, Freckles, makes up for that — he thinks 
he’s human! When she tells Freckles about her 
homework, his ears prick up. 


Kris has no parents. They died when he was 
young, so he lives with his grandparents. This is 
sometimes hard for Kris, but he loves his 
grandparents. Grandma makes wonderful pies, 
and Grandpa loves listening to Kris’s stories. 


When Sandy’s parents divorced, she felt sick. 
Her dad wasn’t a very good cook, so they often 
had macaroni and cheese. Things are better 
now. Sandy is used to being on her own with 
Dad, and both of them are learning to cook. 


Everyone in Chi’s family looks different — his 
mother is black, his father is pinky-white (except 
when he has a tan) and Chi himself is yellowish- 
brown. But Chi doesn’t care because he thinks 
that love is the only thing that counts in a family. 
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ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J O0G1. 


FEAR OF SEXUALITY 
God has placed an investment within 
you. Ask today for booklet Freedom from 
Fear. Send SARE to: Peter Berg, PO 
Box 74521, Etobicoke, Ont. M9A 5E2. 


ST. COLUMBA 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PARKSVILLE, B.C. 
Former ministers, members and adher- 
ents are invited to join us for our 25th an- 
niversary celebration — September 16 
dinner and September 17 church ser- 
vices. For information, contact: Don 
McLeod, 265 West Crescent, Qualicum 
Beach, B.C. V9K 1J9. Ph. (604) 752-2621 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 
AILSA CRAIG 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
August 6, 1995. A warm welcome is 
extended to all former members and 
friends, Contact: Adele McCallum, Ailsa 
Craig, Ont. NOM 1A0. (519) 293-3483. 


Sunday, October 15, 1995 
Worship and Luncheon at 
NEW ST. JAMES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
in London, Ontario 
will celebrate 75th Anniversary of 
Highland Group (formerly called Cradle 
Roll). For more information, call: Mrs. 

Corey Howe (519) 472-6875. 


CALVIN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(Central Toronto) 

Seeks a dynamic minister to fill a half- 
time position. Primary responsibility: 
Membership growth and development, 
with emphasis on young adults. Must be 
self-starter with excellent interpersonal 
skills. Enquiries and resumés should be 
directed to: Personnel Committee, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Deadline May 25. 


WANTED 
Old but working sewing machines to give 
disabled persons and young people in 


Guyana a skill to become self-supporting. 
Please check attics and basements. 
To donate machines, please call 
(416) 694-2473. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON SYNOD 
PYPS SPRING FELLOWSHIP 
“Choosing Your Path” 

May 19-22 (Registration: Friday, 7 p.m.) at 
Camp Oak-a-Lee. Speaker: Rev. David 
Whitecross. Cost: $66 by May 18; $68 at 
the door. For more information, contact: 

Jeff Tompkins at (705) 324-6803. 


SHOES FROM HEAVEN 
From a wealth of Christian experience, 
Rev. William Moody has put together a 
90-page book of Bible-based stories, 
object talks, surprise presentations, 
musical features, games, etc., for use in 
teaching Bible principles to children and 
young teens. Also included are valuable 
teaching techniques for home or church. 
Send $4.95 with order, plus $1 for 
postage (no tax), to: Rev. W. H. Moody, 
413 - 3097 Palmer Drive, Burlington, Ont. 
L7M 4G8. 


PERSONAL THANK-YOU 
We wish to thank families and congrega- 
tions who welcomed us into their circles 
during 1994-95. The encouragement 
shared strengthens us in Christ as we 
return to Japan. 


Beth and Jack McIntosh 


BETHEL REFORMED CHURCH 
ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 
needs a new pastor. This 40-year-old 
congregation has 150 members, ranging 
in all ages. We are looking for a pastor 
whose challenge will be to inspire us 
through meaningful worship and leader- 
ship. Evangelistic pastoral experience in 
ministry to families as well as ability to 
equip us to reach out into the community 
iS paramount. A detailed church profile is 
available. Send resumé to: Lawrence 
DeVries, Chairman of the Search 
Committee, 4593 Tyler St., Yarrow, B.C. 

VOX 2A0. 


YOU ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
to the 150th Anniversary Service of 
Cadmus-Nestleton Presbyterian Church 
on September 17, 1995, at 2 p.m. Guest 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Morley Mitchell. 
Special Music and History Highlights. 


DIANE BISH 

ORGAN CONCERT 
Friday, November 3, at 7:30 p.m. at 
Bethel Pentecostal Church (Viewmount 
at Fisher), Nepean. Cost: $20. Call: 
Parkwood Presbyterian Church (613) 
225-6648. 10 Chesterton, Nepean, Ont. 
K2E 5S9 


Former Members 
and Friends of 

GENEVA PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH, CHESLEY, ONT. 
are invited to attend 110th Anniversary in 
conjunction with “Homecoming” on July 
2, 10 a.m. Dr. Kenneth McMillan guest 
minister. Luncheon and fellowship will 
follow the service. Everyone welcome! 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
New Carlisle, Quebec 
175th Anniversary 
All former ministers, members, adherents 
and friends are warmly invited to a 
service on Saturday, June 17, 1995, at 2 
p.m., with guest speaker Rev. Tom 
Saulters, followed by a reception at The 

Hamilton House. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AYLMER, QUEBEC 
Former ministers, members and 
adherents are invited to join us for our 
anniversary celebration of 135 years at 
our current location on Court Street in 
Aylmer, Quebec. St. Andrew’s, Aylmer, is 
the oldest congregation in the area, with 
records dating back to 1826. A special 
anniversary service is planned for Friday, 
September 29., 1995; a banquet will be 
held on Saturday, September 30; and the 
Sunday anniversary service on October 1 
will be celebrated with Holy Communion. 
For more information, contact: The 
Anniversary Committee, c/o Mrs. Nancy 
Rees, 24 LaCasse St., Aylmer, Quebec 

J9H 6H8, or phone (819) 682-1791. 


What’s missing 
from this space? 


Your advertisement. 


Reasonable rates and a national 
readership. It makes sense to 
advertise in the Record. 


, For information, call 
(416) 441-1111, ext. 305. 
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Assembly Council is recommending 
that General Assembly reduce national 
office staff of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada to accommodate a reduced 
budget for Presbyterians Sharing. Nine 
and a half positions would be cut from 
the staff of about 60 at denominational 
offices in North York, Ontario, if ap- 
proved by the court which meets June 
4-9 in Waterloo, Ontario. 

Under the proposal, Justice Min- 
istries in the Life and Mission Agency 
would be eliminated and the Education 
for Discipleship team would be re- 
duced from three associate secretaries 
to the equivalent of two. Also from the 
Life and Mission Agency, one of two 
senior positions in Ministry and Church 
Vocations would go, either the associ- 
ate secretary or the senior administra- 
tor. The associate secretary in the 
Assembly Office (deputy clerk) would 
be changed from full-time to half-time. 

The Service Agency would end, to 
be replaced by Support Services, head- 
ed by a chief financial officer with 
managerial skills. The Service Agency 
positions of general secretary and one 
senior administrator would also be 
eliminated. Assembly Council has 
asked the Service Agency Committee 
“to develop recommendations to the 
121st General Assembly concerning 
further reconsiderations of Support 
Services and position descriptions re- 


Alan McPherson, minister of Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., has been 
elected Moderator-Designate of the 
121st General Assembly which opens 
June 4 at 7:30 p.m. at the Waterloo 
Recreation Complex in Waterloo, Ont. 

McPherson was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. After post-gradu- 
ate studies at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey, he returned to 
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Assembly Council proposes cuts to national staff 


Alan McPherson elected Moderator-Designate 


quired.” Support Services would be 
accountable to either the Assembly Of- 
fice or the Life and Mission Agency. 

The position of production designer 
in Resource Production and Communi- 
cation will end December 31. 

In addition, Assembly Council is 
recommending that the Life and 
Mission Agency give highest budget 
priorities to Canada Ministries and 
International Ministries in the future. 

Prior to the Assembly Council 
recommendations, two long-term em- 
ployees — the distribution supervisor 
and the printer — were laid off as of 
April 28. The printer, Ron Young, has 
worked for the national office for 40 
years; the distribution supervisor, 
Marina Crews, for 31 years. In recent 
months, Marina has been featured in 
advertisements for Stewardship of 
Accumulated Resources on the back 
cover of the Presbyterian Record. Be- 
cause of severely reduced pensions as 
a result of these layoffs, both Crews 
and Young are appealing to the As- 
sembly Council for a more generous 
pension. 

There are to be other major cut- 
backs in the program and services of- 
fered by the two agencies and the 
Assembly Office. Some mission pro- 
jects will be eliminated and support 
staff requirements will be reassessed. 

The cuts are being recommended 


Scotland where he ministered for 16 
years before coming to Central Church 
in 1980. 

A past moderator of the Presbytery 
of Hamilton, McPherson has also 
served as convener of the General As- 
sembly’s Committee on Education and 
Reception, and of the Board of Min- 
istry. He is currently convener of the 
Pastoral Oversight Committee and of 
the Assembly Council. 


because of an anticipated drop in 
available revenue. Originally set at 
$9.9 million by the 1994 General As- 
sembly, the budget for 1996 is being 
recommended at $9.75 million. Al- 
though it is not a large drop, the de- 
nomination’s financial reserves have 
been used up. A contingency fund of 
$500,000 will be set aside. Another 
$150,000 will go toward paying off a 
deficit currently running about 
$700,000. That leaves $9.1 million for 
program and personnel in 1996. 

The convener of the Assembly 
Council, Rev. Alan McPherson, com- 
mended the members of the Council 
for making “difficult decisions without 
flinching from the task.” In a recent 
letter to Council members, McPherson 
spoke of the difficulty they faced in 
making such hard choices for the 
church ‘“‘when the future is clouded, the 
ground is shifting, and nothing seems 
quite so certain any more.” 

The Council has the responsibility 
for co-ordinating the work of the agen- 
cies and committees of the General 
Assembly and usually meets twice a 
year with representation from the 
church across the country. 

Assembly clerk Tom Gemmell, 
who serves as secretary of the Council, 
stressed that the recommendations 
need to be approved by General 
Assembly before being implemented. 


McPherson is an active member of 
his community. He has served as pres- 
ident of the Hamilton Rotary Club and 
is a member of the board of the Victor- 
ian Order of Nurses and padre of the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders of 
Canada. 

Alan and Maureen McPherson have 
a grown son and daughter. 
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Silas Neozana visits 

Presbyterian Church 

During the last part of February, Silas 
Ncozana, general secretary of the 
Church of Central Africa, Blantyre 
Synod, took time out from his six- 
month sabbatical at Princeton Univer- 
sity to visit The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is one of the partner churches 
with the Church of Central Africa. 

Ncozana will soon complete a sec- 
ond six-year term as general secretary 
of his church. During that time he has 
seen big changes. A greater sense of 
stewardship has resulted in increased 
giving to the work of the church as 
well as bringing the pay of ministers 
slightly above the poverty line. 

Properties inherited from the 
Church of Scotland have been devel- 
oped or the funds from their sale wise- 
ly invested with a view to the church 
becoming financially self-supporting. 
Today, any money received from part- 
ner churches is used for specific pro- 
jects not for the day-to-day operations 
of the church. The major problem both 
the church and the state face in the 
financial realm is inflation, currently 
running between 25 and 35 per cent in 
Malawi. 

Twelve years ago, the Blantyre 
Synod had only five presbyteries; to- 
day, it has 13. The church is growing 
at a rate of about three per cent each 
year. Among Malawi’s 10 million cit- 
izens, 26 per cent are Presbyterian. 

Ncozana says a number of factors 
account for the rapid growth of the 
church. Malawi is experiencing a pop- 
ulation explosion with the result that 
most members of the church are 16 to 
35 years old. 

More important, evangelism is built 
into the church system in Malawi. 
Every congregation must establish new 
satellite congregations (prayer houses) 
built through person-to-person evan- 
gelism. Once a satellite congregation 
grows to 250 communicants, the pres- 
bytery establishes it as a regular con- 
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gregation. To establish new satellite 
congregations is one of the mandated 
responsibilities of elders in Malawi. 

As well, the people experience the 
church as relevant to their needs on a 
day-to-day basis. When they go to the 
hospital, they see the church engaged 
in healing ministries. When they send 
their children to school, they often find 
the church is running the school. In a 
largely rural country, the church is in- 
volved in various agricultural projects. 

Ncozana also credits the church 
with paving the way for Malawi’s 
smooth transition to democracy 
Eee year. “Before 1992,” he says, 

“no one would have 
dreamed that Malawi 
would have opened up 
to democracy. But, by 
God’s grace, it hap- 
pened.” 

Ncozana says the 
partnership between our 
two churches is chang- 
ing and should change 
as we discover together 
new areas of co-opera- 
tion. He appreciates the 
fact that the Presbyter- 
ian Church “stood with 
us through trying 
times.” Clara Hender- 
son, working in a quiet 
way, played a key role 
in helping with the tran- 
sition to democracy. 
Edgar Hielema wrote a 
voter education hand- 
book for use in the synod which was 
later adopted by the whole country. 

Ncozana says the mutual partner- 
ship which results in building each 
other in Christian faith is always more 
important than any money involved. 
He hopes more congregations will en- 
courage exchanges of students and pas- 
tors, as well as exchanges between 
professionals such as doctors. He hopes 
congregations in the two countries will 
twin with each other. “Central offices 
can encourage these things,” he says, 
“but it’s up to the local congregations 
to do them.” 

Women play a major role in the 


church in Malawi. Each congregation 
has a women’s guild which meets each 
Thursday for Bible study and other ac- 
tivities such as domestic science, lead- 
ership development or child care. 
Women also play a major role in hos- 
pital visitation, teaching and visiting 
the bereaved. 


church has lagged behind in giving 
women their rightful place in the 
church. Although the church has had 
women elders and deacons for some 
time, they remain largely silent and are 
relegated to the area of providing hos- 
pitality. Ncozana hopes his church will 


soon begin ordaining women. Among 
the three synods in Malawi, one has 
said yes, one no, and Ncozana’s own 
synod is still studying the issue. 


women met and petitioned the Synod 
of Blantyre for equal opportunities for 
women in the church. Because of the 
fear of violence, the police were called 
and the general committee of the 
church refused to receive the petition. 
Some of the women involved with the 
petition have been suspended. A com- 
mittee appointed by the church to in- 
vestigate the matter was to issue a 
report in early March. 


However, Ncozana admits the 


Last November, a group of church 
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Hymn-book editor recognized 
for stewardship hymn 

A hymn written by Andrew Donald- 
son, co-editor of the Presbyterian 
hymn-book revision, has been pub- 
lished in Reformed Worship (March 
1995), an influential journal serving 
churches of the Reformed tradition. 
The hymn, “Wordless, Ancient Earth’s 
Foundations,” received international 
recognition when it was given hon- 
ourable mention last year in a competi- 
tion co-sponsored by the Hymn 
Society in the United States and Can- 
ada and the Au Sable Institute of 
Environmental Studies. The hymn was 
written in response to a call for texts 
on the stewardship of creation. 


Wordless, Ancient 
Earth’s Foundations 

Wordless, ancient earth’s foundations, 
cradled fragile in your palm; 

speechless, boundless constellations 
voice their awe in soundless psalm: 

Alleluia, alleluia, 

you are all-creating, One. 


We, our earth’s stored treasures spending, 
foul its soil and stain its seas. 

We, our human grasp extending, 
landscapes bruise, proud towers raise. 

Lord, have mercy, Christ, have mercy, 

lead us home from wasted ways. 


Heal us, feed us by your Spirit: 
all earth’s torment is your own. 

Name us, send us each as servant, 
working, bearing Christ’s shalom. 

All creation, all creation 

labours, prays, “Christ Jesus, come.” 


Suggested Tune: Picardy (Book of 
Praise, 239) 

Words: ©1993 Andrew Donaldson 
For permission to reproduce this 
hymn, contact: Permissions, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. Tel: (416) 441-1111. Fax: 
(416) 441-2825. 
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Graduate Diploma in "Ministry In a Global Context" 
Session June 1996 - April 1997 
A unique program of guided experience and reflection for 


ministry in a changing cultural context for 
experienced ministers and students. 


¢ 3 to 6 month Two-Thirds World experience with a partner church. 


e 4 months in the McGill Theological Consortium with guided 
studies / coursework, peer seminars, local (Montreal area) 
cross-cultural and interfaith experience. 


Tuition and registration fees : $3,500 (overseas placements 
financed through partner denominations) 


McGill, Faculty of Religious Studies 
The Presbyterian College / Presbyterian Church in Canada 
The United Theological College / United Church of Canada 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College / Anglican Church of Canada 


For information, contact Pat Hammond 
3473 University Street, Montreal, Québec H3A2A8 
Telephone: (514) 849-8511 Fax: (514) 849-4113 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


PEEL CHAPEL 
2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


est. 1920 
custom designed 
| memorial windows 


—*' traditional - contemporary 


releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 
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Vite AS since 1904 
GLASS tm 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“Bopite for Brochure a, 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
2255 Queen St. East, Suite 140 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 1G3 (416) 690-0031 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 
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Tokes on Romanian death list 

A German newspaper has reported that 
the Romanian intelligence service has 
placed Reformed Bishop Laszlo Tékes 
on a death list. The government agency 
is the successor to the secret police of 
the previous regime. Tékes became a 
well-known figure during the struggle 
against the Communist regime in 
1989. He was afterward elected 
bishop, and continues to be critical of 
the government. 

According to the report in the Berlin 
daily, the list charges Tékes with being 
an agent of the former secret service. 
The service had interrogated him sever- 
al times between 1979 and 1989. These 
interrogations are now being portrayed 
as CO-operation with the regime. 

The Reformed community in Ro- 
mania is primarily an ethnic Hungarian 
minority. They are organized in two 
synods, with Tokes as the head of one 
of them. There are about two million 
Hungarians in Romania. (/dea Spek- 
trum; REC NE) 


Billy Graham bringing mission 

to SkyDome 

Evangelist Billy Graham will bring his 
Mission Ontario crusade to SkyDome 
in Toronto, June 7-11. 


Graham recently completed an event 
called Global Mission, which his organ- 
ization termed “the largest evangelistic 
outreach in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church.” Three meetings from 
Graham’s five-day crusade at Hiram 
Bithorn Stadium in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, were broadcast in 116 languages 
to more than 10 million people attend- 
ing 3,000 mission sites in 185 countries. 


Taiwan's president ends 
"2-28" taboo 

On February 28, 1995, Taiwan’s pres- 
ident, Lee Teng-hui, signalled the end 
of one of the country’s most shameful 
episodes when he dedicated a national 
monument in memory of the many 
Taiwanese people, including members 
of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan 
(PCT), who were killed by Nationalist 
troops on February 28, 1947. 

The subject, known by its date 
“2-28,” was, until the late 1980s, taboo 
in Taiwanese society, despite calls by 
the PCT for the government to 
acknowledge the deaths of many of 
Taiwan’s intellectuals, including 
Christians, in February 1947. 

The government claimed at the time 
that the revolt was communist- 
inspired. Between 18,000 and 28,000 
people were killed in the revolt. The 
massacre left a legacy of decades of 
hatred and distrust between native Tai- 
wanese and mainland Chinese who 
settled in Taiwan after the communist 
victory on the mainland. 

The PCT’s official publication, Tai- 
wan Church News, was the first to 
broach the subject of 2-28. About 
7,000 copies which mentioned 2-28 
were confiscated by Taiwanese police 
in 1987. 

But President Lee raised hopes for 
further openness and democratization 
of Taiwan when he made a speech 
apologizing for the deaths of the vic- 
tims of the massacre. Speaking at 
Taipei’s New Park, one of the sites of 
the massacre 48 years ago, he called 
the incident a tragedy that need not 
have occurred. He said that with the 
erection of the monument, long-stand- 
ing ethnic tensions would decrease and 
long-standing hatred could be re- 
solved. He hoped the victims’ fam- 
ilies would eventually be offered 
compensation. 

Lee also called for a reform of the 
education system, to develop every- 
one’s full potential, and reforms of the 
judicial system. In addition, he said 
that Taiwan’s citizens should learn 
more about and appreciate the native 
culture of Taiwan. (EPS) 
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Religious leaders search for 
solution to violence in Bermuda 
For the first time in the history of 
Bermuda, leaders from the Christian, 
Jewish, Muslim and Baha’i communi- 
ties have come together to form the 
Bermuda Interfaith Network. The lead- 
ers are hoping that together they can 
help to find a solution to a wave of 
crime and violence that has recently 
swept the island. The network’s first 
event was a lunchtime prayer vigil on 
February 21. 

“We wanted to do something that 
would show the solidarity of the reli- 
gious community with regard to vio- 
lence in Bermuda in general, but in the 
Court Street area in particular,” the 
group’s spokesperson, Mark Tremblay, 
told the Bermuda Times. Tremblay is 
the minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyter- 
ian Church in Hamilton, Bermuda, a 
congregation of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (see cover story, 
May 1993, Presbyterian Record). 

Tremblay also said the interfaith 
group did not discuss theclogy, but 
rather talked about ethics and emerg- 
ing social needs of the Bermuda 
community. 

“We have a three-point purpose 
statement,’ Tremblay told the news- 
paper. “First, we are a network where- 
by people of diverse faiths and 
backgrounds may share ideas and re- 
sources and seek support for what we 
are doing for the spiritual needs of the 
people of Bermuda. Secondly, we 
want to encourage and promote current 
programs and future ones that may oc- 
cur. And, thirdly, we want to address 
the emerging social needs.” 

Tremblay pointed out that this was 
not the first time in history a group of 
diverse religious bodies had banded 
together for a common cause. 

“One has to back away from his or 
her church’s position to be involved in 
such a group,” Tremblay cautioned. 
“Some religious leaders are not pre- 
pared to do this.” (Source: Bermuda 
Times) 
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Presbyterian Record holds line on Every Home Plan 


At its annual meeting in February, the 
Presbyterian Record Committee de- 
cided once again not to raise the cost 
of the magazine’s Every Home Plan 
(currently $9 per yearly subscription 
when 80 per cent of a congregation’s 
families subscribe). This decision was 
reached despite the fact the Presbyter- 
ian Record has recently been hit with 
drastic increases in production costs. 
The committee also agreed to maintain 


the current rates for the Record’s Club 
50, New Congregation, and Student 
Subscription plans. Individual, foreign 
and U.S. subscriptions, however, have 
been raised (effective May 1) by $2. 
(To enquire about any of the Record’s 
subscription plans, contact the Circula- 
tion Department, 50 Wynford Drive, 
North York, ON M3C 1J7. Tel: (416) 
441-1111; FAX: (416) 441-2825.) 


Taiwanese Presbyterians defend independence for Taiwan 


Last September, the China Christian 
Council issued a statement sent to its 
ecumenical partners, declaring, among 
other things, that Taiwan is part of 
China. To say otherwise, the letter con- 
tinued, was a betrayal of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of 
Taiwan. 

The Presbyterian Church of Taiwan 
(PCT), however, replied with a state- 
ment of its own. 

The PCT noted it had identified it- 
self with Taiwan and its people. It had 
shared the painful experiences of colo- 
nial rule and helped focus the issues 
for the Taiwanese. It had urged general 
elections and the recognition of Tai- 
wan at the United Nations. These posi- 
tions have been accepted by the 


Taiwanese, the PCT statement said. 
The statement noted that the People’s 
Republic of China — the present gov- 
ernment of the Chinese mainland — 
had never ruled Taiwan. The PCT said 
there was a political dispute between 
Taiwan and China, and the two should 
resolve the dispute with a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

The PCT also said it did not identi- 
fy the interests of the church with those 
of the nation. Faith should be above 
national interests. The statement also 
expressed hope that ecumenical 
churches will help the PCT and the 
China Christian Council to work to- 
gether in mutual respect and trust. 
(PCT Occasional Bulletin; REC NE) 


The Record’s Every Home Plan 


can keep your congregation in touch with the church-at-large and save you money. 
For information, call (416) 441-1111, ext. 308 


ST. MATTHEW’S 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (Woodlands) 
INGLESIDE, ONTARIO 
INVITES FORMER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS TO OUR 


200TH ANNIVERSARY REUNION WEEKEND 


JULY 28-30, 1995 
SUNDAY — GUEST SPEAKER: Rev. Tom Gemmell, BA, BD 

FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING ACTIVITIES AND REGISTRATION 

CONTACT 
Mrs. Helen Stewart, Box 89, Long Sault, Ont. KOC 1P0 

(613) 534-2534 
or 

Rev. Lloyd R. Smith, Box 520, Ingleside, Ont. KOC 1MO 
(613) 537-2892 
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EARL CLARK (right), organist and choir director at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Stratford, Ont., is pictured being congratulated by choir 
member and elder Alan Low on the completion of 35 years of 
service. In the background are drawings of three stained glass 
windows which will be installed and dedicated in his honour later 
this year. Over the years, Earl has been instrumental in raising 
thousands of dollars for the church through choir festivals, 
garage sales, variety shows and concerts. During his time in 
Stratford, he has formed several choirs, arranged the Queen’s 
Jubilee Service, and been involved in teaching and developing 
music programs with the Perth County board of education. 


AN ANNIVERSARY CAKE, built by Doug Young and mounted 
on the roof of his car for the 1994 Christmas Parade in Ailsa 
Craig, Ont., advertised the 125th anniversary of Ailsa Craig 
Church in August of this year. Among the highlights of the up- 
coming celebrations will be the opening of a time capsule which 
was enclosed on the 100th anniversary of the church. 


THE 129TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s Church, Nanaimo, 
B.C., was celebrated by the congregation on the last weekend of 
November. The celebrations began on Saturday with a pot-luck 
dinner, followed by entertainment. On Sunday, a mortgage burn- 
ing was held during the worship service. Among those assisting 
in the mortgage burning were: (front row, left to right): Mary Bolt, 
Margaret Jamieson, Jenny Bell and Jean Massick; (middle row) 
Ann Mitton and John Gomerich; (back row) Dr. Gordon Blott, 
Josh Purney, Stuart Whyte, Rev. Glenn Ball, Don Graham and 
Harvey Turner (contractor). Absent from the photo are: Jim An- 
derson, lan Niamath, Bruce Murdoch and Bruce Tait. 


ss 


A RECEPTION WAS HELD Dec. 28 to honour Rev. Gordon Fish 
and his wife, Marguerite (who serves as church organist), on his 
retirement after 20 years of dedicated service to the congrega- 
tions of The Church of St. John and St. Andrew, and St. David’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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A MEN’S BREAKFAST was held recently at Trinity Church, Kanata, Ont. Guest speaker 
Michael McGinn spoke on “Developing and Marketing Software.” 


THE EVENING CIRCLE of Summerside Church, Summerside, P.E.I., recently celebrat- 
ed its 50th anniversary as an auxiliary of the Atlantic Mission Society. Charter and for- 
mer members were welcomed at a dinner and special Sunday service. Pictured are the 
current members of the group. 


PICTURED AT A RETREAT held last year in Kingston, Ont., are the ministers of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada currently serving as chaplains in the armed forces, and 
the Chaplain General David C. Estey. From left to right, are: Capt. Harvey Self; Capt. 
Robert Sparks; Maj. David Kettle; Lt.-Cmdr. George Zimmerman, Lt.-Col. William 

MacLellan; Chaplain General David C. Estey, who is pictured congratulating Lt.-Col. 
MacLellan on his promotion from the rank of Major; James Peter Jones, convener of the 
chaplaincy committee; Maj. Robert Baker; Capt. Edward Wiley; Maj. Lloyd Clifton. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial 
Church, Rocky Mountain House, Alta., 
recently held a celebration to honour 
Marian McEwen who served as organist 
for many years until her retirement last 
summer. Marian is also a nurse who has 
served on the staff of Rocky General 
Hospital — a hospital started by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Among 
other accomplishments, Marian recently 
drove a dogsled team on a 72-kilometre 
overnight round-trip. She is pictured 
holding a plaque recognizing her years 
of service. It is to-be installed on a new 
organ for which the church is currently 
raising money. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW with the 
theme “The Annunciation” was recently 
dedicated at Knox Church, Agincourt, 
Ont. The window was given in loving 
memory of Sid Martin by his wife, Betty, 
who is pictured (right) with Rev. Gordon 
Hastings and artist Sarah Hall who creat- 
ed the window. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., 
presented a cheque for $300 for Presbyterians Sharing during 
the Christmas season. Matthew Lloyd (left) and Adam MackKellar 
are shown presenting a cheque made out to Children of the 
World to church treasurer Helen Armstrong. 


FOUR MINISTERS TOOK PART in the 125th anniversary cele- 
brations of First Church, Port Colborne, Ont., Nov. 5-6. Pictured, 
left to right, are: John Johnston, anniversary speaker; W. J. 
Baswick, current minister of First Church; George Vais, Modera- 
tor of the 120th General Assembly and banquet speaker; and J. 
R. Esler, minister emeritus of the congregation. 


THE WOMEN OF Knox Church, Dundas, Ont., held their 20th 
annual retreat at Crieff Hills Community, which is also celebrat- 
ing 20 years of service (1975-1995). Maureen Spencer, kitchen 
supervisor of Crieff Hills, baked and decorated a cake for the 
banquet held Jan 21. With her are Margaret MacLeod (left) and 
Carolyne Kelman (right) of Knox Church who have attended all 
20 retreats. 
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A CELEBRATION IN recognition of the 50th anniversary of the 
ordination of Rev. Daniel Firth was held by the WMS of Knox 
Church, Horning’s Mills, Ont. He is pictured with Rev. George 
Cunningham (left) and Rev. George Vais (right), Moderator of 
the 120th General Assembly. 


| eS 
TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS were dedicated at St. 
James Church, Big Bras d’Or, N.S., recently. The window on the 
left was given by family and friends in memory of Dan M. Patter- 
son, who served as an elder of the congregation for 48 years, 37 
as clerk of session. He also served as church treasurer, conven- 
er of the board of managers, choir member and Gaelic soloist. 
The window on the right was donated by the Ladies Auxiliary. 


PICTURED IN FRONT OF St. David's Church, Vankoughnet, 
Ont., are the Moderator of General Assembly, George Vais, and 
some of the young people of the congregation — Jesse Britnell, 
and Jason, Melanie and Stephen Boyes. The Moderator, who 
was the guest speaker on Sept. 4, served St. David's as student 
minister 1953-57. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS OF West Vancouver Church, Vancou- 
ver, and North West Korean Church (which has been worship- 
ping at West Vancouver since October 1994) held a joint worship 
service on Christmas Day, featuring traditional Korean costumes 
and music. Pictured are Rev. Dr. Cho of the Korean congregation 
and Rev. lan Victor, minister of West Vancouver Church 


TRINITY CHURCH, London, Ont., celebrated its 23rd anniver- 
sary on Jan. 8. Founding members Helen Vivian and her son 
John are shown about to cut the celebratory cakes, assisted by 
Rev. John Herman and elder Alma Scott (right). 


"PRONE 2,1 ACRES OF A FROFOSES DEUFLOPHENT. 
TEV PR soll md 


£0 mn RECREATION CE CENTRE 
£855 NOEL AVE. «COMOX COURTENAY 
‘ SSG AM WORSHES SUNDAY SCHOOL 604} 334-8560 


“UNING A VISION FOR CHRIST AND COMMINITY : 


463 Sth STREET 


THE CONGREGATION OF Comox Valley Church was constitut- 
ed on Jan. 24 by the Presbytery of Vancouver Island. Forty-five 
people were received as charter members. Shown erecting a 
sign on the building site for the new church are (left to right): Ben 
and Adam Lade; Michael, Chris and Robert Harris; Bryan Perry; 
Rev. D’Arcy Lade. 
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A NEW CHURCH SIGN donated by family and friends of long- 
time elder Allan Neal was dedicated in his memory at Laurel-Lea 
St. Matthew’s Church, Sarnia, Ont., on Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Pictured, left to right, are: daughters Janet Neal Stewart and 
Laurie Simpson; Rev. Jeffrey Smith; Dorothy Neal, widow of 
Allan Neal; daughter Bonnie Arbour; and son Dr. William Neal. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF the late Rev. Donald C. MacDonald, Mod- 
erator of the 109th General Assembly, was presented to West 
River Church, Durham, Pictou County, N.S. Donald MacDonald 
was a son of the congregation and a frequent visitor throughout 
his ministry. Pictured are his brother, Henry B. MacDonald (left), 
clerk of session David Lavers and Rev. William Johnston, min- 
ister of the West River pastoral charge. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Alexandra Church, Brantford, Ont., 
is celebrating 150 years of Presbyterian witness in 1995. In con- 
junction with that anniversary, a history of the congregation, en- 
titled The Labour Not in Vain, was written by Dr. John S. Moir 
whose daughter, Christine Seeback, is a member of the congre- 
gation. Dr. Moir is pictured (far right) at last fall’s book-launching 
celebration with Margaret Home and Jean Kneale (centre), 
whose father, John McTaggart, wrote Alexandra’s Centennial 
History. Also pictured are Jean Kneale’s husband, Vernon and 
their son Douglas with his wife and two daughters. 
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Consulting the Faithful: What 
Christian Intellectuals Can Learn 
From Popular Religion by Richard J. 
Mouw. (Eerdmans, 1994, $10). 
Reviewed by John Congram. 

The title of this book caught my 
attention because it seems to me this 
is what church leaders do less and less 
of these days — “consulting the 
faithful.” 

Not often, I suspect, would you 
hear the president of a seminary like 
Fuller taking his text from a Roman 
Catholic. In this case, from Cardinal 
Newman who maintained that matters 
of practical theological wisdom dwelt 
“deep in the bosom of the mystical 
body of Christ.” Nor do you often en- 
counter a college president speaking a 
good word on behalf of tackiness. But 
that is what Richard Mouw does. 

Theologians, he says, must take 
popular expressions of religion seri- 
ously. In this, he includes recovery 
groups, Christian therapy, even sem- 
inars On management methods for 
pastors, and the importance of saints. 

He asks a good question: Why do 
theologians condemn popular religious 
expressions in our own culture while 
highly valuing and praising similar ex- 
pressions when discovered in a Third 
World culture? 

Laypeople, Mouw asserts, possess 
important discerning powers and, 
therefore, must be consulted especially 
in terms of how doctrines are to be 
lived out in everyday life. It is a good 
sign, Mouw claims, that a doctrine is 
true if it is received as true by the 
church membership. Mouw further 
claims that ordinary Christians have 
often preserved the truth in the face of 
heresy. 

The bottom line: “Theologians 
must consult the faithful.” Could we 
add to that: “Theologians and church 
leaders ...””? 
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The Road to Zion: Travellers to 
Palestine and the Land of Israel by 
R. D. Kernohan (Eerdmans, 1995, 
$18.50). Reviewed by DeCourcy H. 
Rayner. 

Written by the former editor of the 
Church of Scotland magazine, Life and 
Work, this book is not simply a travel 
record as the title suggests. It is, rather, 
a fact-filled history of pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land on the part of Jews, 
Muslims and Christians, linked with 
dates which go back beyond the 
Crusades. The facts are derived from 
writings by those who sought to under- 
stand the significance of the Holy 
Land to Jews and Muslims and, partic- 
ularly, to Protestant Christians, some 
of whom were from Scotland. 

The historical facts are carefully 
substantiated in this book. One mar- 
vels at the research and reading which 
must have been done over many years 
to produce such a book. It must be read 
carefully in order to be appreciated. It 
should appeal to academics and 
historians. 


DeCourcy Rayner is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada and a 
former editor of the Presbyterian Record. 


Free of Charge: Preaching the 
Gospel to Students of Theology by 
Frederik Wisse (The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, 1992, $5. Available from The 
Presbyterian College, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, Que. H3A 2A8.) 
Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 

This book, as the title indicates, is a 
collection of sermons which Frederik 
Wisse preached to the students of The 
Presbyterian College and McGill Uni- 
versity between 1981 and 1990. These 
are powerful sermons well worth read- 
ing and studying by everyone in our 
church. Here is a preacher I would like 
to listen to week in and week out. 

Wisse has the ability to help us not 


only glimpse the original meaning of 
the text but hear what its meaning is 
for today. He does this with humour, 
honesty and courage. 

In his “Preface,” Wisse states that 
he tried to make these sermons vivid 
and transparent exercises in biblical 
preaching. His sermons, he says, were 
experiments in biblical hermeneutics. 

Experiments or not, they worked. I 
found myself admiring the way he 
went from text to sermon. My copy of 
this book has many underlinings of 
things I want to learn how to do. And 
along the way, I felt myself being ad- 
dressed by a voice both Wisse and I 
want to hear. 

This is the second enlarged edition. 
The first was published in 1988. 
Do yourself a favour and read these 
sermons. 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont. 


What Do Churches Really Believe! 
by David Morrison (Strathmore, 1994, 
$22.40). Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 

Using the engaging style of ques- 
tions and answers, David Morrison has 
produced an informative book about 
churches in Canada. He interviews a 
representative from each denomination 
and elicits historical perspective, up-to- 
date insights and struggles with issues 
of faith. 

In almost every discussion, I gained 
a better appreciation and understanding 
of the denomination. Our own John 
Cameron, of the Kirk of St. James in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
and Moderator of the 1991 General As- 
sembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, does an excellent job in pre- 
senting our denomination. My only 
quibble is that he uses the term “clergy- 
man,” although he later explains that 
women have been ordained as teaching 
elders (clergy) and ruling elders (lay 
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leaders). Cameron is careful to present 
our church as it is, not as he thinks it 
should be. He sees us as a church that is 
“moderately conservative.” I would 
agree. 

The Most Rev. James Hector Mac- 
Donald, Archbishop of St. John’s 
Newfoundland, speaks for the Roman 
Catholic Church. He is careful to say 
he is not responsible for what individ- 
ual priests will do or say when he 
states it is no longer required that a 
non-Roman Catholic marrying a Ro- 
man Catholic must sign a statement 
that the children of the marriage will 
be raised in the Roman Catholic 
Church. He says the doctrine of the 
Assumption of Mary was declared in- 
fallible by the Pope “as a result of 
years and years of pressure from the 
grassroots level of the church.” 

I sensed MacDonald’s frustration 
when he says he does not foresee any 
change in the Roman Catholic Church 


announces the publication by 
McGill-Queen’s University Press 
of 


Church College and Clergy: 
| A History of Theological Education 
at Knox College, Toronto 


1844-1994 
by 


Brian Fraser 


To launch this event, the College will host a 
public celebration at the College 
Monday, May 15, 1995, at 7:30 p.m. 


The author, the publisher and other 
historians will participate. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
If ordered by May 15 (post-marked) 
the pre-publication price will be 


$25 (plus GST) 


(plus $5 for postage and handling) 
The regular Knox College price after May 15 
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on the ordination of women. He sees 
no scriptural reasons to prevent women 
from being ordained; he cites other 
reasons like history, tradition and litur- 
gy. He concludes: “I would not claim 
any infallibility in this area but I hope 
the Roman Catholic Church will do 
nothing to delay the action of the Spir- 
it, whatever that action might be.” 

There are similar interesting items 
to be found in the report on each of the 
denominations. 


Dictionary of Scottish Church His- 
tory and Theology edited by N. M. de 
S. Cameron, D. F. Wright, D. C. Lach- 
man, D. E. Meek (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1993, by special order). 
Reviewed by Donald Smith. 

This handsome 900-page work by 
some 300 contributors provides a valu- 
able resource for all those with an inter- 
est in Scottish history, church and 
culture. Almost 10 years in the making, 
this comprehensive account of Chris- 


is looking for an 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
CO-ORDINATOR 


tianity in Scotland, with its vast range 
of scholarship, is certain to become a 
standard work of reference. While the 
major emphasis is on the Presbyterian 
and Reformed tradition, it includes art- 
icles on the Celtic and Medieval 
Church as well as Episcopalian, Roman 
Catholic and other Protestant traditions. 

The contributors include only two 
Canadian Presbyterians. Dr. Ian Ren- 
nie, of Ontario Theological Seminary, 
writes on Robert Burns, an early pro- 
fessor at Knox College and minister of 
Knox, Toronto, and about John 
Strachan, the Scots-born Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto. This reviewer has 
articles on Chartism, the First World 
War, and three early 20th-century 
Scottish churchmen. 

This dictionary also contains articles 
on several noted Scots-Canadian Pres- 
byterians such as William Proudfoot, 
early professor of theology; George 
Brown of the Globe; John Buchan, 
Governor General; John Bethune, 
founder of Montreal’s first Presbyterian 
church; and Thomas McCullough of 


The Regional Staffing Council 


THE SYNOD OF ALBERTA 


AND THE NORTH-WEST 


Purpose: 


To provide support and co-ordinate resources (both material 
and personnel) to congregations and presbyteries within the 
Synod of Alberta and the North-West. 


To maintain a network of task-specific workers (both 
volunteer and paid) to be used throughout the Synod, and to 


recommend their possible use. 


This position is open to those with educational levels 
consistent with those required for ordination as Minister of 
Word and Sacraments or designation as a Diaconal Minister, 
or equivalent education and experience. 


Job description and further information from: 


Rev. Gordon Haynes 


8116 - 105 Street NW 
Edmonton, AB T6E 5E7 


B OOKS AND RESOU RCES Communion tokens, beadle, “Stickit  eldership, to name only a few. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 Minister,” Sunday school movement, Noted preachers and teachers of 
Jenny Geddes (the stool “thrower”), this century are included: James S. 

Pictou Academy. Numerous articles re- / Margaret Wilson (of Knox statue fame), Stewart, William Barclay, George 

late to our Scottish Presbyterian her- the Barrier Act, the diaconate, Highland MacLeod, even Billy Graham (because 

itage: the Burning Bush, Covenanters, Clearances, Boys’ Brigade, Moderator, of his crusades in Scotland). There are 


articles on numerous Scots, lay and 


clergy, and on hymnology, worship, 
WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


sacraments, preaching, church polity 
We yilide & Mus 


and the main theological doctrines. 
Dr. Jeremy Begbie 


There is an extensive history of the 
(Vice-principal, Ridley Hall, Cambridge, England) 


place of women in the church from the 
Reformation to the present. A unique 
Dr. Begbie will talk about and illustrate current 
trends in music used in worship in England. 


resource is a 30-page study of Scottish 
missions with a bibliography arranged 
Wednesday, May 31, 1995, at 7:30 p.m. 
Wexford Presbyterian Church 


according to region of the world. 
This reference resource ought to be 
in every church library. 
7 Elinor Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario 
(on Lawrence Ave. E., 3 blocks west of Warden) 
Telephone: (416) 233-6581 


Donald C. Smith is professor of church 
and ministry, Knox College, Toronto. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 


THE CANADIAN CHRISTIAN 


p terl 
SOURCEBOOK 
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The Essential guide to 2,000+ Canadian 
Christian Ministries. 

Who is in it? Bible Colleges, camps, 
publishers, mission agencies, 
retreats, justice agencies, 
evangelism agencies, etc... 

Features: , 

~ A Survey on Canadian Religious 
Activities, outside of church, 
that you won’t want to miss!!! 


ORDER YOUR 1995 COPY TODAY! 


Check your local Christian Bookstore, 
Or Call 1-800-285-6399 (Toll-free), 
Or send $19.00 Total (CHQ or MO) to: 

Genesis Publications, 
5803 Cornell Cres. 
Mississauga, ON, L5M 5R5 
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KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
461 ELIZABETH STREET 
BURLINGTON, ONTARIO L7R 4B1 
(905) 333-3013 


Anniversary Sunday: June 4, 1995 
Guest Speaker: Rev. Dr. George C. Vais 
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Music 


Stained Glass, Beaches Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, 1994, $12. Reviewed 
by Glenn Cooper. 

If you want to hear Jim Strathdee’s 
“Come, Let Us Sing” performed the 
way it’s supposed to be — lightly, 
gently and with a sense of delight tee- 
tering on mirth — get a copy of 
Stained Glass, an audio cassette by the 
choir of Beaches Presbyterian Church 
in Toronto. The choir is directed by 
Andrew Donaldson, a gifted musician 
who wrote or arranged most of the 
recording’s 14 songs. The music is 
light-hearted (in contrast with heavy- 
hearted), and the musicians have obvi- 
ously received professional training. 

“Jesus Loves Me” itself is worth the 
purchase price. It begins with a simple 
unison verse by a male quintet, then 
spreads into harmonies reminiscent of 
Stan Kenton and the Four Freshmen or 
— of more recent vintage — the 
Toronto-based group The Nylons. It’s 
wonderful. 

Other selections include “The Sum- 
mons,” from Scotland’s lona Commun- 
ity; Gordon Light’s “She Flies On”; and 
the haunting “God’s Peace,” written by 
Mark Gedcke when he was a student 
minister and a member of the choir. 

Stained Glass’s title tune is written 
by Keith and Melody Green. Arranged 
by Donaldson, it builds on the image 
of the people of God as the people the 
light shines through. 

Donaldson’s compositions include 
melodies for “As a Hart Longs for 
Flowing Streams” from Psalm 42; 
“You Are There,” drawing on Psalm 
139; “Shout for Joy,” adapted from 
Psalm 100; and “Folly of the Cross,” 
building on I Corinthians 1:25. 

We could do without the out-takes 
of Stained Glass at the end of the tape, 
but that’s a quibble. 

In a recent interview, Donaldson 
said the choir at Beaches likes to sur- 
prise people. “We might go from [the 
style of] Van Morrison to J. S. Bach to 
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a folk song from South America in the 
course of a couple of weeks.” While 
there’s no Bach on the tape, the variety 
is obvious, as is the choir’s infectious 
enjoyment of the music. 

Order the tape from: The Colpor- 
teur’s House, 2356 Gerrard St. E., Unit 
110, Toronto, Ont. M4E 2E6. Phone 
orders are taken at (416) 694-1325. 


ee ————————eeoemeee 


Cost: $12 per tape (taxes included); add 
$3.50 for postage and handling whether 
you order one tape or a quantity. 

You will hear well-performed, enjoy- 
able contemporary Christian music. I 


Glenn Cooper is a member of the national 
staff of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada and host-producer of The Hymn Book, 
a syndicated radio program. 


general work. 


Black, Robert J. 

Blyth, Beata M. 

Brice, Eric H. 
Bunting, Helen M. 
Carscadden, Doris 
Clarke, Reta L. 
Coulter, Gladys B. 
Ely, Edward H. 

Ely, Georgina A. 
Foote, Alice 

Gates, David G. Wilbert 
Gillies, Norma L. 
Grimm, Mary S. 
Guest, Isobel F. 
Howie, Edna J. 
Huestis, Mary L. 
Isbister, Nora I. 
Johnson, Catharine C. 
Kinnear, Helen A. 
MacArthur, Daisy K. 
McFee, Olive I. 
McKay, Harold T. 
McLeod, Elizabeth J. 
McPherson, George E. 
Radford, Kathleen A. M. 
Robinson, Elizabeth E. 
Robinson, W. G. M. 
Ross, Carl A. 

Stewart, Mildred M. 
Wilde, Lilah M. 


With Oohanks to God 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who in their Last Will 
and Testament remembered The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Their 
gifts totalled $1,775,879.86 to continue the church’s work in the areas of 
church extension, pensions for ministers and widows, overseas work and 
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May 1945 (50 years) 


Presbytery of Pictou Prepares for 


Fitting Commemoration of Its 150th 


It will be 150 years on the 7th of July 
next since the Presbytery of Pictou was 
constituted.... [Commemoration] ser- 
vices will be in the open air on the site 


of t 


Anniversary 


he barn in which the Presbytery 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


AND 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 156 

Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


) 


first met and was constituted. 
Descendants of the first members of 
Presbytery are being invited to take 
prominent parts. Rev. D. G. Archibald, 
the present minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at East River, St. Mary’s, Pictou 
County, is a great, great, great grandson 
of Dr. MacGregor, the first minister to 
be settled in the Presbytery of Pictou. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The Presbyterian Record 
For over 100 years, a link between 


congregations and a reminder that, 
whether big or small, they are all 


part of a larger family. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
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SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
Circulation Dept. 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


The Honorable Mr. Justice Graham is a 
great, great grandson of the first Pres- 
bytery Elder, Robert Marshall. 


May 1920 (75 years) 

The World’s Call to Our Church 
Our Foreign Mission Board met in 
Toronto, April 20-23, three sessions 
daily, reviewing, studying, planning 
ways and means for the stupendous 
task of winning to Christ the sixteen 
millions, in our seven Foreign Mission 
fields, for whom our Church is alone 
responsible:— a quarter million in 
Trinidad and British Guiana, over 
three millions in Central India, about 
three millions more between South 
China and Formosa, nearly two mil- 
lions in Korea and Manchuria, and 
eight millions in North Honan. 

What a task! Twice the population 
of Canada left entirely to our Church. 
They are our “all the world” to whom 
Christ commands us to “Go and preach 
the Gospel.” 


May 1895 (100 years) 
The Ideal Life 

The ideal life is one of service. He who 
best serves his God and the well-being 
of his fellow-men, lives the best, the 
noblest, the happiest, the ideal life. The 
service may reach but one or it may 
help ten thousand; it may in itself be 
small or great; the length of its arm or 
its dimensions in men’s sight, do not 
measure it in God’s sight. 

The ideal life is thus within reach of 
all. It does not depend upon place, or 
power, or circumstances, but upon a 
loving performance of “whatsoever 
thine hand findeth to do.” All cannot 
have riches, or fame, or comforts, or 
health, or friends; but the highest and 
humblest, the richest and poorest alike, 
may attain the highest ideal of which 
life is capable. Such was the pattern 
life; “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister;” not to 
be served but to serve. IN 
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DEATHS 

DAVIDSON, REV. DR. RONALD, 83, died 
in Calgary on February 18, 1995. 

Ronald Davidson was born in New- 
ton, Ontario. After graduating from Knox 
College, Toronto, he served congrega- 
tions in Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, and in Grande Prairie 
and Brandon, Manitoba. His faithful min- 
istry at Saskatoon residence will long be 
remembered. Following retirement, he 
moved to Calgary in 1988. 

Davidson was a prolific correspon- 
dent, writing hundreds of letters to 
friends and associates. He kept track of 
people across the church — student min- 
isters, college Presbyterians, diaconal 
workers, missionaries on furlough, 
elders, colleagues in ministry. 

Ronald Davidson is survived by wife 
Marjorie; sons Mal (Ancaster, Ont.), Ron 
(Tsawwassen, B.C.), Don (Calgary); six 
grandchildren; brother Malcolm. He was 
predeceased by brother Hugh, sister 
Esther and infant sister Isabel. 

HAY, REV. DR. DAVID W., 89, died Janu- 
ary 5, 1995, while visiting his daughter in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

David Hay was born in South Africa 
but moved to Scotland in his teens. He 
received his MA from the University of 
Edinburgh and pursued postgraduate 
studies at New College, University of Ed- 
inburgh; Prediger Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in Germany; and the 
University of Bonn, Germany. On his re- 
turn to Scotland, he served at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Dunfermline (1934-40), 
and as a chaplain during the Second 
World War (1940-44). He was appointed 
to the chair of systematic theology at 
Knox College in 1940 but could not take 
up this appointment until 1944 because 
of military duties. He occupied this chair 
with distinction for 31 years. For over 50 
years, he was a member of Calvin 
Church, Toronto. 

Hay’s influence was far-reaching 
through students from Protestant and 
Roman Catholic traditions. With the 
Presbyterian Church, he was a member 
of the Articles of Faith Committee, which 
wrote the Declaration of Faith Concern- 
ing Church and State, and chair of the 
committee which produced the 1964 
Book of Common Order. He was the 
Presbyterian representative at the forma- 
tion of the World Council of Churches in 
1944. He was active on the Faith and Or- 
der Commission and President for two 
years of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. He was an active member of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Theo- 
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logical Education, Toronto, out of which 
came the Toronto School of Theology. 

Hay was awarded doctorates from 
Queen’s University, Kingston; Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto; King’s College, Halifax; St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto; Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. He was honoured by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1975 
by his election as Moderator. 

David demanded the highest of stan- 
dards from himself and his students. His 
voice constantly recalled Presbyterians 
to the church’s origin in the divine sover- 
eignty and electing grace of God. 

David Hay is survived by son Alastair 
and daughter Olive. He was prede- 
ceased by his wife, Chris. 

TROYER, REV. JOSEPH GORDON, 90, 
died on November 30, 1994, in Calgary. 

Joseph Troyer spent his childhood in 
Woodbridge, Ont. After missionary train- 
ing in New York and three years at 
Canadian Bible Institute, he studied at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal; 
Queen’s University, Kingston; and the 
University of Toronto. While living in 
Magnetawan, Ont., in the 1930s, he was 
student minister in the Parry Sound dis- 
trict. After ordination in 1943, he min- 
istered in parishes in New Westminster, 
B.C., and Edmonton. He was a member 
of the Royal Canadian Army Chaplain 
Corps and served in Canada, the United 
Kingdom and Northern Europe. In 1950, 
he settled in Calgary where he was an 
active member of the Presbytery of Cal- 
gary-Macleod. 

Troyer was a lifelong learner; a stu- 
dent of Greek, Hebrew and German; and 
a painter, violinist and swimmer. He en- 
joyed writing and pursuing academic in- 
terests. 

Joseph Troyer is survived by his 
daughter Iris and sister Olive Marrow 
(Madoc, Ont.). He was predeceased by 
wife Ruth, son Warner, brothers Cyril 
and Cecil, sisters Violet Smith and Nellie. 

ADAMS, GRETA, member, St. Andrew’s, 
Welland, Ont., Feb. 26; widow of Rev. 
W. Ross Adams. 

ALEXANDER, NORINE (SCHISSLER), 
lifetime member, St. Paul’s, Victoria Har- 
bour, Ont., March 11. 

ANDERSON, GLADYS, faithful member 
60 years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Sept. 16. 

ANDERSON, JACK, faithful member 69 
years, choir 59 years, retired elder, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., Jan. 24. 

ARKLIE, THOMAS, 90, lifetime member, 
elder 53 years, clerk of session 36 years, 
representative elder, commissioner to 
synod and General Assembly, St. 
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Matthew’s, Grand Falls, Nfld., Oct. 20. 

BATEMAN, GWEN, 83, longtime member, 
St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Feb. 28. 

BEARD, JEANETTE, faithful member 
43 years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
March 7. 

BENNETT, EDITH, member 23 years, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., Dec. 22. 

CASSELS, MARY, faithful member 72 
years, Evening Guild 55 years, Sunday 
school teacher 40 years, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., Dec. 26. 

CHAMBERLAIN, JEAN, 94, former mem- 
ber, Leaside, Toronto; faithful member, 
Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., March 20. 

COMBE, EDNA, 94, longtime member, 
WMS life member, active in church 
school, Rockway, Fenwick, Ont., 
March 3. 

COPLAND, MARNIE, 89, author of Moon- 
cakes and Maple Syrup, a legacy of 
humour, beauty and goodness encoun- 
tered in Canada and on mission fields 
in China, Taiwan and Korea, Jan. 26 
in Toronto; widow of Rev. E. Bruce 
Copland, daughter of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries Rev. Arthur Lochead and 
Jessie MacLachlan. 

CRAFT, EVELYN, faithful member 32 
years, Women of Alexandra many years, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., Feb. 21. 

DUNCANSON, JANET L., 84, former mis- 
sionary to Guyana, WMS life member, 
faithful member, Knox, Woodstock, Ont., 
Jan. 1; widow of Rev. Robert Duncan- 
son, mother of Rev. Robert Duncanson, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

DYKE, RAYMOND, member, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., Nov. 12. 

ELLIOTT, HUGH C., 96, elder, former 
clerk of session, Knox’s Galt, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., March 17. 

EMO, GRACE, 93, longtime adherent, St. 
Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., March 17. 
FINK, DONALD I.M., 74, elder in Presby- 
terian congregations, recently Knox, 
Goderich, Ont., Feb. 25; husband of 
Rev. Sheila Fink, Thamesville and Duart 

pastoral charge, Ont. 

FORD, CHRISTENA MERLE (GRAHAM), 
90, member since 1934, dedicated WMS 
worker, elder emeritus, St. Andrew’s, 
Hagersville, Ont., March 2. 

FORD, VICKI, enthusiastic, hard-working 
member, WMS, Camp Kannawin, ecu- 
menical women’s groups, St. Andrew’s, 
Innisfail, Alta. 

GOOD, KENNETH, 88, faithful member, 
elder, St. Edward’s, Beauharnois, Que., 
Feb. 16. 

HODGINS, ERNEST BROOK “IRISH,” 84, 
elder, former clerk of session, Sunday 
school superintendent, congregational 
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treasurer, St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont., 
March 5. 

HODGSON, RALPH, faithful member, 
elder 40 years, clerk of session 38 years, 
representative elder 13 years, board of 
managers, Knox, Craighurst, Ont., 
Jan. 3. 

HUMPHRIES, JAMES N., 103, longtime 
elder, lifetime member, St. Andrew’s, 
Hastings, Ont., Feb. 25. 

JARVIN, NEIL, 84, senior elder, roll clerk, 
Memorial, Sylvan Lake, Alta., March 15. 
JOHNSON, HENRY, Tyndale-St. 
George’s, Montreal, Jan. 23; brother of 

Rev. Ted Johnson. 

JOHNSTON, CHRISTINE MacKAY, faith- 
ful member, Sunday school superinten- 
dent and teacher, lona Guild member, 
St. Andrew’s, Thunder Bay, Ont., March 
21; widow of Rev. Agnew H. Johnston. 

KITCHEN, ADA, member, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., July 31. 

MacLEOD, J. ELMER, 77, elder 40 years, 
Long River and New London churches, 
P.E.I., Dec. 9 in Truro, N.S.; father of 
Rev. Clair MacLeod, St. James and 
St. Paul’s churches, Truro, N.S. 

MARTIN, CARRIE, faithful member 32 
years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Feb. 25. 

McINTYRE, ROBERT, longtime member, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Priceville, Ont., 
March 2. 

McLENNAN, GRACE C., 90, longtime val- 
ued member, Knox, West Lorne, Ont., 
March 22. 

McNEELY, S. STANLEY, 94, elder many 
years, Cadmus, Nestleton, Ont.; charter 
member, Presbyterian Men, March 20. 

McVICAR, DAN WILLIAM, 90, elder 31 
years, manager, Cameron, Euphemia, 
Ont., March 14. 

MITCHELL, BURNS “BUD,” 69, devoted 
elder, choir member, Calvin, Sunnybrae, 
N.S., Aug. 26. 

NEWMAN, CROYDON ERIC, 74, former 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Edmonton; member, 
Dayspring, Edmonton, March 14. 

NICHOLSON, SADIE, elder, Amberlea, 
Pickering, Ont., Jan 19. 

NISBET, JAMES, 100, active longtime 
member, elder, representative elder, 
choir member, St. Andrew’s, Swift 
Current, Sask., Feb. 23. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM GEORGE 
DUNCAN, 85, elder 45 years, former 
clerk of session, trustee, church school 
superintendent and teacher, representa- 
tive elder, St. Andrew’s, Kingston, Ont., 
March 11. 

PRIESTLEY, GERTRUDE, faithful mem- 
ber 23 years, choir 15 years, 20 years 
group treasurer, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont., Nov. 5. 
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RANKIN, MARY HELEN, 88, longtime 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
March 4. 

RIDDELL, JIM, elder 28 years, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., March 6. 

ROBSON, LLOYD, elder over 33 years, 
joyful and willing worker, St. James, 
Melfort, Sask., Feb. 24. 

RODGER, MARJORIE, member, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., March 5. 

ROSE, MINNIE MYRTLE, 85, longtime 
elder, WMS life member, former Sunday 
school superintendent, Westview, Toron- 
to; former WMS (WD) treasurer 1959-74, 
March 17. 

RUTHERFORD, RALPH H., 88, lifelong 
member, elder 40 years, senior elder, 
former clerk of session, Central, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., March 7. 

WARNER, STANLEY, elder 30 years, 
St. Andrew's, Welland, Ont., Dec. 19. 

WERELEY, DIANE, 34, St. John’s, Corn- 
wall, Ont., March 9. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Biggs, Rev. James F., lona, Willowdale, 
Ont., March 5. 

Lessard-Clouston, Wendy and Michael, 
lay missionaries to Kwansei Gakuin Uni- 
versity, Japan, Bridlewood, Scarborough, 
Ont., March 5. 

Ross, Rev. Alan, St. John’s, Milliken, Ont., 
Jan. 29. ; 

Sinclair, Rev. Scott, St. Andrew’s, 
Hagersville, and Knox, Port Dover, Ont., 
March 5. 

Van Auken, Rev. Ron, Celebration!, 
Whitby, Ont., Nov. 27. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.!.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 49g. 

Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 
McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marine Drive Kirks, N.S. (St. James, 
Sherbrooke; Glenelg Church, Glenelg; 
St. Giles, Moser’s River). Rev. Terrance 
R. Trites, RR 4, New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 5C7. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
BiP 422 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean St., 
New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 


Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Dunvegan, Ont., Kenyon; Kirk Hill, 
St. Columba. Rev. R. Martin, Box 41, 
Vankleek Hill, Ont. KOB 1RO. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; 
Athelstan. Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 
Beaconsfield Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. 
HOW 3Z3. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO. 

Orleans, Ont., Grace. Dr. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 10 Chesterton Dr., Nepean, 
Ont. K2E 5S9. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. Patricia Van 
Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H3P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox (effective July 1). Rev. 
David Jones, 1300 Danforth Rd., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, 
Box 638, Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul's. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. 
L7G 2H4. 
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Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 
17A Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. 
P5N 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2TO. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s. Rev. Douglas 
Rollwage, 140 Guildwood Pkwy., Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1E 1P4. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1iJ 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto (Don Mills), St. Mark’s. Rev. Alan 
Stewart, 1 Greenland Rd., North York, 
Ont. M38C 1N1. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 2T1. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 

Bluevale, Knox; Belmore, Knox. Rev. 
Stephen Lindsay, Box 399, Teeswater, 
Ont. NOG 2S0. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1BoO. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
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Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont., NOK 1WO. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Robert 
Docherty, 6 Burns Place, Fort Erie, Ont., 
L2A 3W1. 

Goderich, Knox (associate minister). Rev. 
Vernon W. Tozer, 220 Livingston Ave. N, 
Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. 
L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. L.J. Cowper, 33 Beston 
Dr., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 4W5. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont., N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 

RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1V0. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham 
Centre, St. Andrew’s (effective July 1). 
Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 Thames St. S, 
Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis 
Currie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. 
ROM 2CO. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 
8 McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. 
ROE 1L0. 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, 
Pastoral Care Dept., Foothills Hospital, 
1403-29th St. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2N 2T9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K 1. 


Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 

Wanham, Knox; Blueberry Mountain, 
Munro. Rev. Harold Wiest, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C. V1G 4H8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chetwynd and Hudson’s Hope, B.G., 
shared ministry congregations including 
Presbyterian, Anglican, United and 
Lutheran denominations; seeking clergy- 
person for 3/4 time for one year with pos- 
sibility of contract renewal. Applications 
received until May 31, 1995. Contact: 
Mr. Jarvis Wice, Box 1714, Chetwynd, 
B.C. VOC 1J0. Ph. (604) 788-9195; Fax 
(604) 788-8176. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Elizabeth McLagan, 22015 - 48th 
Ave., #214, Langley, B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 

For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 

50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

M3C 147. 

Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 

Melbourne, Que., |’Eglise Saint-Paul, 
pasteur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. 
JOB 2HO. 

Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi 'Eglise Saint-Luc et 
l'établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, 
Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Canada, camping, VBS, congregational 
programs in Winnipeg. 

Cuba, youth camp in August. 

Russia, ecumenical work camp. 

Other summer opportunities. 

For more information and application 
forms, contact: Youth In Mission, 94 Calvin 
Chambers Rd., Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7. 
Ph./Fax: 905-889-1644. 
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Read: Luke 2:41-52 


once met a stranger who seemed 
[= of questions, almost as though 

she’d been on some other planet 
for the past few decades. 

“What’s going on with the average 
family in 1995?” she asked. 

“I don’t think the average family 
exists,” I chuckled, “even though the 
church often likes to maintain the im- 
age of happy Mom and Dad, Jennifer 
and Jeremy going everywhere to- 
gether, delighted with each other’s 
company at all times ... ” 

“You mean, that’s not the way it 
is?” my new friend enquired seriously. 

(This one has been out-of-touch 
longer than I thought!) 

“Reality today is that many units 
we would consider ‘families’ consist 
of one parent with children, or couples 
(married or not) without children, or 
single people who are part of a wider 
circle of friends and relatives.” 

“Sounds as though the family is un- 
der a lot of pressure, and not as secure 
or stable as I imagined.” 

“You're right. But lots of groups in 
church and community still have a 
strong commitment to the fabric and 
values of family life.” 

“I don’t understand what you’re 
saying.” 

“Well, for example, I heard about a 
program for new, inexperienced par- 
ents who are frustrated by fussy, cry- 
ing babies. By phoning a number 
called Dial-a-Gran, new parents can 
talk to older women who remember 
what it was like and can give a sympa- 
thetic ear and moral support. And a 
growing number of parent support 
groups provide encouragement and 
mutual assistance for the parents of 
teens.” 
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MEDITATION 
| Family Portrait 


“That’s interesting,” my unin- 
formed friend replied. “But why would 
the church feel the need to involve it- 
self in such practical matters? 

I thought its chief concern 
was the life of the 
Spirit.” 

“Our Lord him- 
self benefited 
from time in a 
human family. 
He obeyed his 
parents, yet was 
independent 
and confident 
enough to know 
his mission and 
to be about his 
father’s business 
in the world. 

“Jesus was also 
fond of children. He 
constantly told adults that 
only those with child-like 
spirits could enter his father’s king- 
dom. To become like little children, to 
learn from their example, means being 
open to God’s grace in our lives. It 
means forgiving others quickly and 
asking forgiveness for ourselves. It 
means being trusting — even vulner- 
able — and showing our love. 

“We could learn much from Jesus’ 
Jewishness, his roots in his family’s 
faith. No people has relied more on the 
home to inculcate religion in the heart 
of the child than the Jewish people. 
Next to belief in God and love of the 
Torah, Jewish survival and revival de- 
pended upon the Jewish home.” 

“I’m getting the distinct impres- 
sion,” my friend commented, “that the 
family is a little world unto itself. The 
Christian family reflects the kind of 


OurLord 
himself 
benefited 

from time in 

a human 
family is 


Robert Cruickshank 


loving relationships between family 
members which God in Christ gives to 
his people.” 
“I was going to suggest you 
think of the family as life- 
at-close-quarters. If we 
can cope in our 
marriages, our 
families, our in- 
timate relation- 
ships, chances 
are we’re al- 
most prepared 
for life in 
the jungle out 
there! 
“Some wag 
said, ‘Home 
can be heaven 
even while mak- 
ing family mem- 
bers at home in the 
world.’” 
What do Presbyterians 
believe about the Christian family? 
“All Christians are members both 
of a human family 
and of the church, the household of 
God. 
We honour our parents who gave us 
life, 
and also the church which has nur- 
tured us in the faith.” 
(Living Faith, 8.2.1) 


Prayer: 

Gracious God, we are part of a human 
family, and part of your family, the 
Church. Keep us child-like in spirit, 
that we may have the abundant life of 
your kingdom, now and forever. IN 


Robert Cruickshank is minister of Trinity 
Church, Calgary. 
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Luella Moore: 


A Heart Formed by Faith and Love 


uella Moore says the saddest part 
of her work as a social worker at 
The Provincial Hemophilia 
Clinic in Saskatoon is “to watch many 
hemophilia patients and their families 
struggle with the reality that the very 
life-giving blood received in the 1980s 
has turned on them. Now, through HIV 
infection, many face impending death.” 
In 1983, Luella returned to her home 
town of Saskatoon to build a new career 
working for The Rehabilitation Outreach 
Department at the Royal 
University Hos- 
pital. Here, she 
counsels individ- 
uals and families 
who are dealing 
with chronic or 
terminal illness. 
She finds that 
people are at differ- 
ent stages in coming 
to terms with their 
situation. Sometimes, 
the patient is further 
along than the care 
giver. Luella’s dream is 
to see a home developed 
for the terminally ill 
“where they could spent 
their remaining time in a 
warm and loving atmos- 
phere.” 
Luella feels as if she has 
always been a Christian al- 
though she was not baptized nor did she 
join a church until she was 17. “Still,” 
she says, “I always felt God’s presence.” 
Luella’s mother was Mennonite. 
When Luella was five, her Mennonite 
aunt enrolled her in the nearest congre- 
gation with a vacation Bible school; in 
this case, Parkview Presbyterian Church 
in Saskatoon. “Typical of me,” says 
Luella, “I liked the church and decided to 
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be a Presbyterian.” She remembers at six 
years old being registered for public 
school. The school doctor asked what 
she planned to be when she grew up. 
She had no doubt — a Sunday school 
teacher. 

The blending of passion and strength 
with a clear message about God from the 
minister of Parkview, Bert Van Mossel, 
convinced Luella that God had 
called her to 


serve people. After 

three years at Ewart College, she was 
designated as a diaconal minister and 
took up her first posting at Knox Church 
in Burlington, Ontario. Here, she en- 
joyed a wide variety of work, including 
hospital visitation, youth groups and 
teaching. 

Three and a half years later, she went 
back to university in Calgary, graduating 
in social work. She went to work at The 
Children’s Village, a home for 50 chil- 
dren ranging in age from five to 15. 
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by Shirley Ash 


Operated by the Salvation Army, the 
home provided a place for children who 
could no longer live in a family unit for 
whatever reason. 

Luella remembers the work there as 
difficult with few rewards. “With these 
kids,” she says, “you had to believe, 
when there wasn’t any way, that God 

would make a way.” She 

focused on small successes 

and viewed each child as 

a child of God with the 
potential for good. 

Luella believes God 
has called her to each of 
the ministries in which 

she has served. Some- 
times, she finds them 
difficult and challeng- 
ing, but she has never 
questioned God’s 
choice for her. Her 
responsibility, she 
believes, is to fol- 
low God obedi- 
ently. 

Since return- 
ing to Saskatoon, 
Luella has be- 
come a member 

of Circle West 
Presbyterian Church, the 
closest one to her home now. Coinciden- 
tally, it was Parkview Church in which 
Luella grew up which laid the foundation 
for the development of the new congre- 
gation of Circle West. 

In her present work, Luella is not al- 
lowed to bring her religion directly into 
what she does. “But,” she adds, “in my 
guidance, I do reach out to my clients 
with a heart formed by Christian faith 
and love.” IW 


Shirley Ash is a free-lance writer and photog- 
rapher from Saskatoon. 
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For Jesus Christ is our peace; in his flesh he has made both groups into one 


and has broken down the dividing wall. 


Ephesians 2:14 


July 25 - 30 Sponsored by: 
Purdue University, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
West Lafayette, Indiana, U.S.A. Presbyterian Church in Canada 
1995 Presbyterian Youth Triennium Cumberland Presbyterian Churches 


| 

For more information, contact: 
John Bannerman at (416) 441-1111 Jo Morris at (306) 781-738 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada Registrar for Canadian Participant 
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‘This revelation of the secrets of nature, long mercifully 
withheld ... should. arouse the most solemn reflections 
on the mind and conscience of every, human being 
capable of comprehension.” 

— Winston Churchill 
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GLEANINGS 


All Became Insignificant 
Everything else seemed suddenly to 
become insignificant. I seemed to 
grow cold, as though I had been trans- 
ported to the waste spaces of the 
moon. The summer beauty seemed to 
vanish, and the waves of the sea to be 
pounding upon the shores of an empty 
world.... For I knew that the final cri- 
sis in human history had come. What 
that atomic bomb had done to Japan, it 
could do to us. 

— Rey. John Holmes on hearing 

the news of the first atomic bomb 


God's Guidance 

It is an awful responsibility which has 
come to us. We thank God that it has 
come to us instead of to our enemies; 
and we pray that he may guide us to 

use it in his ways and for his purposes. 
— President Truman, after an 
atomic bomb had been dropped 
on Nagasaki, August 9, 1945 


God and Disarmament 
God is engaged in world-wide dis- 
armament. All the ways in which men 
and women attempt to forcibly impose 
their wills on neighbours and enemies 
are thrown into the trash heap. Viol- 
ence does not work. It never has 
worked. It never will work. Weapons 
are not functional. 

— Eugene Peterson 


A Young Mother Reflects 

Since then, I have hardly been able to 
smile, the future seems so utterly grim 
for our two little boys. Most of the 
time, I have been in tears or near tears, 
and fleeting but torturing regrets that I 
have brought children into the world to 
face such a dreadful thing as this have 
shivered through me. It seems that it 
will be for them all their lives like liv- 
ing on a keg of dynamite which may 
go off at any moment, and which, un- 
doubtedly, will go off before their lives 
have progressed very far. 


A Baim in Gilead 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, a woman had 
her daughter and son-in-law visiting. 
They lived in a small Texas town that 
did not have a Presbyterian church and 
had quit going to church. But they 
accompanied Mom to church. 

The son-in-law was only half listen- 
ing when the preacher used the phrase 
“a balm in Gilead.” 

He looked wild-eyed at his mother- 
in-law and whispered: “Gilead? Isn’t 
that the new subdivision two streets 
over? Shouldn’t we evacuate now?” 

— The Presbyterian Outlook 


Moral Discourse in a Nuclear Age 
Real love grasps the hand that need 
holds out. Needs cry out from millions 
I will never meet. Justice is love oper- 
ating at a distance. 


— Joseph Sittler 


War No More 
God shall judge between the nations, 


and shall arbitrate for many peoples; 


Slingshots 
Our political leaders talk 
as if the world had only slingshots 
instead of nuclear arsenals. 
— Jill Wallis 


Annihilation 

Shortly after the development of the 
nuclear bomb, theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr stated that if these weapons 
were ever used against us, it would 
mean our physical annihilation; but if 
we ever used them against an enemy, it 
would mean our moral annihilation. 


Three Levels 
We live simultaneously on three lev- 
els: the level of awareness of nuclear 
danger, the level of numbed “ordinary” 
life, and the level on which we appre- 
hend the bomb as symbolic reality, 
claiming to provide salvation. 

— Ira Chernus 
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African Proverb 
When two elephants fight, it 
is the grass which suffers. 


they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 


and their spears into pruning hooks; 


nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 
— Isaiah 2:4 


No Guests 
Sometime they’ll give a war 
and nobody will come. 
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Living With the Bomb 


Agreements on nuclear disarmament don’t end nuclear questions 


t occurred to me, as we began assembling articles on the 

50th anniversary of the dropping of the first atomic 

bomb, that most of my life has been lived under the 
anxiety of the nuclear age. 

Some of my earliest memories as a small child include 
the worried whisper- 
ings of my parents 
during the dark days 
of the Second World 
War. And after the 
euphoria of the end 
of the war had died 
down, the anxiety of 
nuclear destruction 
consumed us. 

That concern 
found expression in 
the question of 
bomb shelters. Even 
though only a few 
years old, I sensed 
that if the great pow- 
ers ever launched a 
nuclear war, Toronto 
would not be spared. 
Air-raid black-outs 
during the war re- 
inforced my con- 
viction. 

Magazines and 
newspapers began 
displaying designs and ads for bomb shelters. It became a 
new industry. Questions of what kind to build, what food 
and water to store there, became everyday conversation. My 
parents, practical Calvinists, never seriously considered 
such action. Besides, they didn’t have the money. But others 
actually constructed shelters. 

I remember surveying the basement of our small bunga- 
low, wondering what protection it might afford should a 
nuclear hit be made on Toronto. Pickles and relish stored in 
our fruit cellar, which, normally, I fervently hoped would 
remain there permanently, suddenly provided reassurance. If 
we were forced to seek refuge there, some sustenance would 
be available. 
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In recent months, most of us felt relief as Russia and the 
United States came to agreements regarding nuclear 
weapons and began destroying some of their nuclear arma- 
ments. But this small beginning should not lull us into a 
false sense of security. 

Unfortunately, 
these moves do not 
mean the end of us- 
ing nuclear weapons 
either as deterrents 
or as symbols of na- 
tional power and 
prestige. Today, nuc- 
lear weapons are not 
limited to the two 
great powers. India 
and Pakistan are en- 
gaging in a nuclear 
arms race that endan- 
gers South Asia. Who 
really knows what’s 
happening in Israel, 
Iraq, North Korea, 
China and a dozen 
smaller countries 
which have or are on 
the verge of having 
nuclear capability. 

Who can guage 
the anxiety we all 
carry in our lives as a 
result of the nuclear age? How has it changed us? What 
have we learned through these past 50 years? What can 
people of faith contribute to these discussions? 

We hope you and your congregation will reflect on these 
issues as you work your way through this issue of the 
Record. We have provided a study guide to assist you. 
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Photos like this one taken over Nagasaki, Japan, were 
widely reprinted in newspapers and magazines in August 
1945. This image of the mushroom cloud came to symbol- 
ize the beginning of the nuclear age and its dilemmas. 
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LETTERS 


Give Laity the Best 

Accept my commendation for your su- 
perb editorial “Volunteers or Recruits” 
(March Record). We have to be, as 
you pointed out, proactive when it 
comes to seeking the people we want. 

I second Bishop John Smith’s re- 
quirements. I would expand them to 
include laity as well as clergy. If you 
have a comfortable, stuck-in-a-rut and 
indifferent laity, the clergy will be a 
reflection. 

But people who demand excellence, 
leadership and pastoral ability in the 
pulpit won’t settle for second best. If 
they can’t get what they want and 
need, they should be given the freedom 
of creating it from their own ranks. 

As Bill Klempa, principal of The 
Presbyterian College, said a year ago, 
the office of ministry should no longer 
be the exalted Lone Ranger it has 
become. Rather, it should be akin to 
gardeners or, as I like to put it, to 
sheep-dogs: people who are servants to 
the people of God. 

Laity who are cared for, nurtured 
and encouraged will, over time, feel 
confident to develop new methods or 
update old ones for the effective 
demonstration of the gospel in their 


context. The future is in their hands; 

therefore, it is imperative we give them 
the best. 

Rod Lamb, 

Paisley, Ont. 


Receiving the Call 
I read with interest your editorial “Vol- 
unteers or Recruits” (March Record). 
As a potential candidate for the min- 
istry who has been in the throes of de- 
cision-making for many years, I found 
myself disturbed by what you wrote. It 
is clear to me you make no allowances 
for people who feel they have a gen- 
uine calling to become a minister. 
Surely, in many cases, the choice of 
who is to serve in this capacity origin- 
ates with God. We still hold to this 
truth in the Presbyterian Church, do 
we not? 
The first characteristic on your list, 
a lover of people, is probably the only 
one I would not question. Love in the 
heart is all a minister needs to do the 
Lord’s work and to do it successfully. 
Sherry D. Walker, 
Glencoe, Ont. 


The Truth About Funerals 
I would like to correct a statement in 


the book review of The Truth About 
Funerals (April Record) as it relates to 
Ontario. 

The review stated that consumers 
shouldn’t “ ... give your money to the 
funeral home when you pre-plan your 
funeral (it might go bankrupt and you 
would lose your investment).” 

In Ontario, all funds received in 
payment for a prepaid funeral must be 
placed in trust in a financial institution 
by the funeral home and are not con- 
sidered assets of the funeral home. The 
prepaid funds are always owned by the 
purchaser. Prepaid funeral trust funds 
are strictly regulated by the Province 
of Ontario. 

P. Kirk Elliott, 
Ontario Funeral Service Association, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Appreciation 

I want to say thank you to the people at 
church offices who are planning the 
weekly service bulletins. Our congre- 
gation has subscribed to them for 
many years; but, lately, the bulletins 
have been fantastic. The photographs, 
the co-ordinating colours, the texts 
beautiful. The 1994 Advent cover was 
particularly arresting — red apples, 
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green grass and snow. A truly Can- 
adian Advent. 

If your church is not using these 
bulletins, you don’t know what you’re 
missing! 

Anna MacDonald, 
West Point, P.E.1. 


Half Full Not Half Empty 

I agreed with much of what Glen 
Davis wrote in “Enough Tinkering — 
Bring in the Bulldozer” (March 
Record). However, when he used the 
failure of Live the Vision to bolster his 
argument, I became angry. 

How can Live the Vision be 
deemed a failure? Six million dollars is 
better than zero dollars. Our congrega- 
tion raised $68,000 for the campaign, 
$36,000 above our suggested target. 

It is insulting to the people who 
gave generously and who believed in 
the goals of Live the Vision to be told 
the exercise was a failure. Promotional 
materials indicate the money is being 
used well . 

After the “bulldozing” of present 
structures, perhaps a new attitude to- 
ward the work of the church can 
emerge — the cup is always half full, 
not half empty. 

Lois M. Harper, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


Bulldoze the House? 

I agree with what I think Glen Davis is 
saying (“Enough Tinkering — Bring 
in the Bulldozer’): we can’t fix it; we 
have to replace it. 

So what are we going to replace it 
with? That question we have never 
been able to answer — partly because 
we have never quite asked that ques- 
tion and partly because we have never 
asked the more basic question of 
“What is it for, anyhow?” 

The antecedent for “it” in the fore- 
going question is uncertain. When I 
wrote it, I didn’t mean the headshed but 
the denomination. And each congrega- 
tion should ask itself the same question: 
“What is the congregation for?” 


Neighbourhoods are changing and 
the times are changing in profound 
ways. The terrible conservatism that 
has swept the entire western world in 
the past 10-15 years has changed our 
neighbourhood from being predom- 
inantly middle class to a two-tiered 
stratification of rich and poor. Middle- 
class people are becoming an endan- 
gered species. So do we associate with 
the powerful or with the others — the 
rest of us who are put upon by the 
transnationals, the free-traders, the mil- 
itary, the money traders and the drug 
traders? 

People need a place of refuge and 
spiritual strength while trying to sur- 
vive and participate in our violent 
world. And we need to design our new 
house with this in mind. 

I believe the Presbyterian system is 
an inspired system for organizing 
God’s people. It has its faults and 
shortcomings. But if we could articu- 
late where it is we should be going 
(1.e., what kind of house) and the cir- 
cumstances of that going (i.e., the loca- 
tion), then we could, perhaps, fulfil our 
calling by setting out in an appropriate 
direction. 

Bulldoze the house? After securing 
appropriate interim accommodation, 
yes. Then, sell the lot and move to a 
new district to build a new building 
with a unique design to meet the needs 
in our terribly violent world. 

Gordon Hodgson, 
Calgary 


Welcoming Strangers 
I had to write after reading “The 
Stranger Was Me!” (April Record). 
We should all be more aware of vis- 
itors and make them welcome. Our 
minister preaches time and again that 
we are a “church family.” If we all 
started acting like one, maybe 
strangers would feel more at home and 
want to visit again. 
Edna Leschyshyn, 
Orangeville, Ont. 


My first reaction to “The Stranger Was 
Me!” was it’s a shame people can be 
so shallow and uncaring to strangers. 


Then, I thought more deeply. 
When Peggy arrived (early) for the 
service, she sat in the middle of a row, 
buried her face in a book and continued 
to read as people arrived. Perhaps, that 
was what kept people from approach- 
ing her. A solitary soul engrossed in a 
book seems to convey the message “Do 
not disturb.” So you give her room and 
don’t intrude on her privacy. 
Welcoming strangers is important 
but difficult for many people today, liv- 
ing as we do in a society which avoids 
strangers. The stranger must appear 
open and receptive to be welcomed. 
And church members must be sure to 
welcome visitors warmly and sincerely. 
Graeme Crabb, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Street Children 

Churches of every denomination must 
lean out of their pews and beyond their 
wallets to address the reality of child 
poverty in Canada (setting aside, for 
the moment, the tragic situations of 
many children overseas). My only 
complaint concerning the Mission Up- 
date insert on “Children and Poverty” 
in the April Record is the exclusive fo- 
cus upon children in families by using 
Statistics from the Centre for Interna- 
tional Statistics. 

Children on the street have the abil- 
ity to elude those who gather statistics. 
Does this mean they do not exist? Are 
they not to be classed among the 
homeless who emerge scathed from 
abusive situations? Or must we avoid 
them, like the leper-outcasts who 
walked the streets from Old Testament 
times to the Middle Ages, because they 
have abandoned their homes illegally? 
Are these kids less precious than those 
who have mothers and/or fathers to 
love (or abuse) them? Thousands of 
children are said to be roaming the 
streets of Toronto alone. 

Janet Ritch, 
Toronto 


Baptism and Circumcision 

I don’t know whether Bob Moore (Let- 
ters, March Record), in his reaction to 
Jim Taylor’s article on the relationship 
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between circumcision and Christian 
baptism (January issue), is writing as a 
bona fide Baptist or as a Presbyterian 
who has been influenced by Baptist 
theology. But whichever, no wonder 
he says “ouch” in his attempt to dispar- 
age Jim Taylor’s argument. 

Moore needs to recognize that Paul 
did not write off circumcision as being 
of no value; rather, he judges and re- 
bukes the Galatians because they were 
depending upon circumcision for their 
salvation. Paul circumcised Timothy 
when he became a Christian in order to 
reduce the tension between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians (Acts 16:1-3). 

Baptist theology has never taken 
seriously the Reformed doctrine of the 
Covenant of Grace and, for that reason, 
finds it hard to accept the New Testa- 
ment insights on baptism, both infant 
and adult. On the other hand, Presby- 
terians need to appreciate how Baptists 
feel when they meet adults who were 
baptized in their infancy yet show no 
sign they have any relationship of faith 
and commitment to Christ and the 
Church. 

Protestants who imagine that bap- 
tism saves them and guarantees them a 
place in the Kingdom need to listen 
carefully to what Baptists are saying. 
But Baptists also need to grapple more 
vigorously with the unity between the 
Old and New Testaments. If they do, 
they may become more open and re- 
ceptive to the logic of infant baptism. 

Cal Chambers, 
Bradner, B.C. 


Exciting Profile 

The profile on Living Faith Commun- 
ity (April Record) was an exciting de- 
scription of a congregation that has 
struggled deeply with changes in the 
world and, through the pain, has 
emerged with a new vision of what 
God can do in and through its members 
as they seek to make an impact for 
Christ upon their community. | appreci- 
ated the honesty of Matthew Baddeley, 
minister of music, when he commented 
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on “the trade-offs” being “more than 
worthwhile” because he wants what he 
does “‘to be relevant to the people who 
need to hear the message.” 

I commend the congregation for the 
recognition that 98 per cent of people 
in British Columbia do not go to 
church. I will pray for them as they ful- 
fil their commitment to reaching the 
lost for Christ through small groups 
and contemporary forms of commun- 
ication which are bringing unchurched 
people to a place of growing faith. 

Jan Congram, 
Tecumseh, Ont. 


“Living Faith Community” describes 
an imaginative approach to worship 
that is enthusiastic and unconstrained 
by the traditional Sunday format of 
most congregations. 

The appeal to the rock generation 
with rock music settings has my bless- 
ing, if the rock generation responds. 
However, please do not suggest that 
rock is in and Bach is out. Matthew 
Baddeley, the minister of music, says: 
“You polish up a Bach motet, and 
people say, ‘Wasn’t that nice?’ But I 
wonder how many people go home 
with a sense of having been spoken to, 
led, directed, or having been led in a 
spirit of praise and worship.” 

Shame on you, Matthew Baddeley! 
I am one of those people who can be 
moved to the depths and heights by a 
Bach motet. That sense of having been 
led to the throne of God can stay with 
me all week as the music goes around 
and around in my head. Choruses give 
me no more than a quick fix. Rock 
sends me fleeing. 

Bach shook up his generation with 
his music in St. Thomas Church in 
Leipzig. So, please, Mr. Baddeley, keep 
on shaking up Coquitlam with rock for 
the rock generation. But admit that 
some of us can be turned on by Bach. 
Let’s face it, when we gather to worship 
God, rock is in, Bach is in, choruses are 
in, hymns are in. God appreciates all 
that leads us to him. We are the ones 
whose appreciation is limited. 

Jean Sonnenfeld, 
Windsor, Ontario 


She never stays 


for any of the Hall’s programs. 


We have come to know her as a 


child who is loving and trusting. 


She has come to know the staff and 


feels comfortable with each of us. 


One day, she arrived and shared 


with a staff member that a family 
friend was hurting her. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid and the police were | 
phoned, reports were filled out, | 
people were questioned, but the | 
_ nightmare continues. 

Even though the abuse has 
stopped, the pain and hurt for this 
young girl are still real. Her body 
was violated by someone she 
thought she could trust. The good 
news, however, 1s she is now safe 
_ and can begin to heal. 

: She is a survivor and, from her 
brokenness, there will come resur- 


_ rection into a new life where the 


- pain will become bearable, where 


__ love and trust will be restored. Until 


then, we wait in hope with her, 


: drying her tears and helping her to 


_ trust, bringing the reality of the 


_ resurrection closer. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian ministry since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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row THE MODERATOR 
‘From a Distance 


George C. Vais 


Viewing our church from other countries provides new perspective 


he journey began one year ago 

this month at the University of 

Toronto’s Convocation Hall. 
What a gathering that was! The largest 
gathering of Presbyterians I’ve seen in 
that building for years. It was the open- 
ing of the 120th General Assembly. 

Something memorable happened 
that night. Following opening worship, 
Sarah Lavoie, one of the youngest 
members of Leaside Church, came 
down from the balcony and presented 
Faith and me with a bouquet of wild 
flowers picked from her own garden. 
What a fine, brave gesture! We were 
moved by this thoughtful action. As 
we reflected on it, we agreed the world 
would be different if more people 
acted with such spontaneity. 

Since that night, we have travelled 
from coast to coast in Canada, wor- 
shipping with many congregations and 
addressing breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner gatherings. We are grateful to 
those who have worked hard in organ- 
izing these events and to those who 
have showered us with kindness. 

We were also privileged to be given 
the opportunity to visit eight different 
countries. We had the advantage of 
seeing our own congregation, Leaside 
Church, and The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada from a distance. From a 
distance: 

* our empire building can’t be noticed 

* our petty arguments are not heard 

* the labels we put on each other 
cannot be seen 

* our priorities change 

* our busyness is re-evaluated 

* our possessions become immaterial 

* our emphases are questioned 

* our formalities don’t matter 

our silence is challenged. 


From a distance, Paul was right: 
“There is no longer Jew or Greek, 
there is no longer slave or free, there 
is no longer male and female; for all 
of you are one in Christ Jesus” 
(Galatians 3:28). 

We saw our church through the 
eyes of Christians in Europe (a trip 
funded by a friend), in Cuba, in 


Sarah Lavoie presents Moderator George Vais and Faith Vais with a bouquet at the 


120th General Assembly. 


Guyana and in Central America. See- 
ing the church from these places was 
both revealing and humbling. I wish 
more Presbyterians in Canada, includ- 
ing ministers, could have the same op- 
portunity to see our church from a 
distance. 

In our travels, we met men and 
women who, in the face of persecution 
and death, take their faith seriously. 
We met people whose worship ser- 
vices are simple and joyful celebra- 
tions. We met Christians who do not 
simply “go to church” but are the 


church at worship and at work in their 
communities and wherever people are 
in need. We met people who know 
their enemies and are prepared to take 
them on. 

As my journey ends (in one sense) 
with the 121st General Assembly at 
the University of Waterloo, it is my 
prayer that our church — nationally, 


o 


regionally and locally — will begin to 
wrestle with three simple questions: 
Where are we? Where does God want 
us to go? How do we get there? 

May God give us what it takes to 
stay with each question until the an- 
swers come. And may God’s Spirit 
guide us as we move forward. 

Thank you for giving us this enrich- 
ing experience. Faith and I are grateful 
for this opportunity. 


C.Loge Cae, 
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Pentecost — June 4 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 
Pentecostal Presbyterians? 


Michael Farris 


Genesis 11:1-9; Psalms 104:24-34, 35b; Acts 2:1-21; John 14:8-17, 25-27 


an those two words be on 

speaking terms? Pentecostal 

and Presbyterian? If we had to 
wave our hands as we pray or speak in 
tongues, most would rather die. 

Pentecost is about language, old 
and new. So, if speaking in tongues, 
fire in the rafters or dancing in the 
street are too strong for you, take heart 
from the Scriptures. Pentecostal and 
Presbyterian may get together after all. 

Genesis says the whole earth once 
had “one language and few words” 
(11:1). But the words were of ambi- 
tion, insecurity and pride. “Come, let 
us build ourselves a city, with its top in 
the heavens, and let us make a name 
for ourselves; otherwise we shall be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth” (verse 4). 

Did those ancient builders really 
think they could raise some from-here- 
to-eternity edifice to defy gravity, mor- 
tality, even God? Well, do we? Look 
around. Listen to our Babel: “Let’s 
make a name for ourselves. Come, let 
us build ourselves a World Class Stop 
on the Information Superhighway!” 

Who says Babel is old stuff? We are 
talking about an internet for the whole 
world. We’ll ride the information high- 
way to security and wealth. Better get a 
modem so you can talk to the world. 
“One language and few words” isn’t 
| distant past; it’s our future. 
| What’s the problem? It’s the “one 
| language and few words” without God 
| init. What happens when a vocabulary 
) | has no God? Babel underlines the 
| point. When people speak a language 
) | without God in it, confusion follows. 
| But there is a Pentecost for Presby- 
terians. We do not welcome fire in our 
| rafters, nor are we given to speaking in 
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tongues or being mistaken for drunks 
at worship; we are, however, people 
open to the forgotten gift of Pentecost 
— anew language to speak. Among 
all the signs and wonders, Acts records 
that men and women were talking — 
talking about the mighty works of God 
with confidence and clarity. That “talk- 
ing” was the gift of the Holy Spirit 
(Acts24 01): 

A Pentecost for Presbyterians 
means we take up the language of God 
and speak it. That will happen when 
we do it, not just “decently and in or- 
der’ but with clarity and wit, power 
and conviction. Remember: that, too, 
is a gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Pentecost is meant to be the Tower 
of Babel story turned upside-down. 
Where, once, people could only bab- 
ble-on about their drive and ambition, 
Pentecost introduced men and women 
who speak of God’s claim on their 
lives. Where, once, there was only the 
inevitable scattering of a people with- 
out a God in their vocabulary, Pente- 
cost points to a world where men and 
women of every tongue and race are 
united again by language. This time, a 
language with God in it. 

Pentecost reminds us that Christians 


are people with something to say. If 


there is a warning from Scripture, it is 
the reminder that the language we 
speak makes our world — or breaks it. 

So speak of God’s claim on the 
world. Talk of the presence of God in 
our values and decisions. This is no 
idle chatter. It is a gift of the Holy 
Spirit for Presbyterians. 

Years ago, we were criticized, right- 
ly, for our arrogance in claiming our 
faith explained the mysteries of physical 
science, biology and economics. We 


learned our lesson; but, I suspect, we 
have gone too far the other way. Don’t 
you tire of having to justify every doc- 
trine and Scripture with reference to the 
words of psychology, sociology and 
economics? Christianity has something 
to say in its own words. When it speaks 
of the great things of life and death, of 
compassion and justice, of forgiveness, 
of grace and new life — you bet we 
have something to say! 

Let us speak the language of God 
outside the church, certainly, and, es- 
pecially, within it. General Assembly 
makes many crucial decisions. Do we 
say out loud we will decide, not from 
scratchings on a ledger or on recom- 
mendations of lawyers but because we 
name it “godly,” “holy” and “right”? 
For God’s sake, let us say these things 
without embarrassment. 

Speaking the language of God has 
risks. On the first Pentecost, some 
spectators said “You’re drunk!” (verse 
13). So Peter opened his first sermon 
by observing that no one mixes mar- 
tinis before mid-morning! But try 
standing before a council or a business 
meeting and say you are doing some- 
thing, or refusing to do something, be- 
cause you are a Christian. People will 
call you drunk — or worse! But God 
will call you faithful. 

Can there be a Pentecostal Presby- 
terian? Or is it a contradiction like 
“simple tax form” or “diet cheese- 
cake”? When men and women start 
speaking as if our world belongs to 
God, and say out loud our lives are 
shaped by God’s word, we will know 
Pentecost has begun. IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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Taking It Personally 


Jim Taylor 


It's hard to drop a bomb on someone you know and care about 


ears ago, a mixed-race family 
lived on our street. He was a 
redheaded Scot; she was, I 


think, Japanese. During elementary 
school, their daughter Elizabeth and 
our daughter Sharon were best friends. 

They raised rabbits in their back- 
yard. Sharon often went over to play 
with her favourite. They called him 
Thumper. 

Now, while we were not a 16- 
ounce, two-inch-thick steak family, by 
any means, we had no hesitation about 
eating meat. Sharon loved hamburgers, 
for example. And pork chops. And 
cottage rolls. 

But one evening after supper, she 
went over to see Elizabeth. Moments 
later, Sharon came running into the 
house, sobbing her eyes out. 

“They ate Thumper!” she wailed. 

It makes a difference when you 
know the meal personally. 

On August 6, 1945, a U.S. plane 
dropped the first atomic bomb on the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima. About 
66,000 people were killed instantly. 

I didn’t know any of them. Neither, 
probably, did you. Neither, I suspect, 
did the air force personnel who 
dropped the bomb on them. It would 
be very hard to drop a bomb on some- 
one you know. It would be almost 
impossible to drop a bomb on someone 
you care about. 

The massive death toll of Hiro- 
shima offends me intellectually. But I 
could never remember the anniversary 
of the atomic bomb. Year after year, it 
slipped by unnoticed — until 1983. 

On August 6, 1983, our son Stephen 
died. He was 21. He had cystic fibrosis. 

I don’t forget August 6 any more. 
For me, Hiroshima Day is forever con- 


nected to Stephen Day. The death of 
someone I love makes the whole thing 
personal. 

That’s what Jesus did for us, too. 
He personalized God. 

It is, after all, hard to develop close- 
ness to a transcendent, immortal, omni- 
scient, omnipresent and omnipotent 
being — one who is, in fact, everything 
we know all too well we are not. It’s 
like trying to develop a warm and in- 
timate relationship with a corporation. 

No one loves a corporation. You 
may know, like, admire or even love 
some of the people who work in a cor- 
poration. But only the law could ever 
consider a corporation “a person.” 

There were real people in Hiro- 
shima. They had a different skin colour 
from most of us; but they had families, 
they laughed, they loved, they went to 
work, they took their children for 
walks, they hung their laundry out to 
dry in the sun ... But we didn’t know 
them. We thought of them only as “the 
enemy.” They had no names, no faces, 
no personalities ... 
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But Jesus put a human face on God. 
In his life, he showed us the personal- 
ity of God. Here was someone we 
could get to know, someone we could 
care about. He may have lived 20 cen- 
turies ago, he may have been a differ- 
ent colour, but he went through the 
same range of experiences we do. He 
was born. He was hungry. He felt lone- 
ly, isolated, cut off. He laughed. He 
cried. He celebrated with his friends. 
He had a sense of humour. He was 
persecuted. He felt pain and suffering. 
He died. 

The Bible doesn’t tell us if his nose 
ran when he had a cold. Or if he had 
diaper rash as a baby and acne as a 
teenager. It doesn’t tell us if he ever 
fell in love, or got laid off the job, or 
held a dying father in his arms. But 
why not? Despite his divine origins, he 
was 100 per cent human — or so the 
church has professed for some 1,700 
years — so he must have experienced 
his share of the universal human 
experiences. 

The Bible, in fact, doesn’t tell us a 
lot about Jesus. It doesn’t say whether 
he was tall or short, whether his eyes 
were brown or grey, whether he was 
skinny or heavyset ... Any reputable 
novelist would make sure we knew 
those details so we could visualize 
him. 

But, strangely enough, it doesn’t 
matter. We know more about Jesus 
than any other person of his time. 
And, in some mysterious way, we 
continue to know him. We keep get- 
ting to know him better across the 
centuries. Ik@ 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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Punt Count 


David Webber 


Does the Church Have a Future? 


Search for church survival and success equals unfaithfulness 


— almost the end 
of a century. The 
coming 21st com- 


pels anyone who takes The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada seriously to 
think about its future. What should it 
be like? How should it change? How 
should it stay the same? 

Our church is caught between a sur- 
vival mentality and a success ethic — 
the Double in the *80s campaign and 
Live the Vision were both partly 
driven by a concern for church survival 
and success. To be faithful to Christ, 
this trend must stop. 

In seeking a new direction, we must 
start by believing the Bible. I am not 
arguing for a simplistic, literal interpre- 
tation; but, after faithful exegesis and 
hermeneutics, we must believe what 
God is saying. We feign listening to 
Scripture but act as though all of Scrip- 
ture is difficult to understand. Some 
parts are. But as Peter Marshall noted: 
“ ... our problems are not centred 
around the things we don’t understand, 
but rather in the things we do under- 
stand, the things we could not possibly 
misunderstand.... We know perfectly 
well ... but we don’t want to do it.” 

Beginning to believe and act upon 
the Scriptures requires that we begin to 
proclaim them powerfully and listen 
communally. I believe impotent and 
flatulent preaching aimed at giving in- 
dividuals a warm, comforting fuzzy has 
plagued the church. Mistakenly, we 
call this the pastoral preaching of grace. 
Theological schools must produce 
graduates with greater skill in powerful, 
faithful and prophetic proclamation. 

We must also liberate the Scriptures 
from individualistic listening and listen 
to them as a community of faith. Scrip- 
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ture was born in community. To be 
faithful to that context, we need the 
word interpreted within a circle of 
faithful followers of Christ — in com- 
munity. Small groups become essential 
as listening centres of congregations. 

I have studied my Bible from stem 
to stern. I find nothing about the 
church having a future that belongs to 
it. The Bible is clear: the future be- 
longs to Christ, not to the church. The 
church must lose itself in seeking, fol- 
lowing and serving Christ in the world. 
Tuillio Vinay (founder of the Agape 
Movement in the Waldensian Church) 
put it succinctly: “The church’s task is 
not to save itself.... It is, rather, to give 
itself in love and service ... in fact, to 
die for the world.” 

Coming to terms with planning for 
the church’s future means realizing the 
church doesn’t have a future. The 
church only has Christ’s future (the 
Kingdom of God) and selflessly serv- 
ing Christ in Christ’s future. Christ’s 
future has to do, first, with his reign of 
shalom (peace) for the world. 

The church is not the Kingdom but 
the servant people of the Kingdom. All 
the church does to ensure its survival 
or to bless itself with growth and suc- 
cess is foolishness, if not unfaithful- 
ness. At one level, perhaps, Doubling 
in the *80s and Live the Vision qualify 
as unfaithfulness to Christ. Our centre 
as the church has to be Christ, the cross 
and committed, selfless discipleship in 
bringing the justice and shalom of the 
Kingdom to the world. In faithfulness, 
motive is everything. 

If we respond faithfully and com- 
munally to selfless service on behalf of 
Christ for the world, how can we jus- 
tify becoming brokers of power and 


real estate? Other more faithful models 
of ministry will free us from the temp- 
tation to serve ourselves through the 
procurement of property and institu- 
tional survival or success. We need to 
discover the liberty in not owning 
buildings. We need to discover the 
freedom of not having large congrega- 
tional or denominational bureaucracies. 
Models of ministry such as house 
churches provide both ancient and con- 
temporary ways to liberate the Body of 
Christ for service. We need to discover 
other similar models of ministry for use 
in Canada. We need to embrace and 
celebrate the smallness and simplicity 
in these models. 

During the past two decades, much 
of our energy has been aimed at the 
suburban upper middle class. The bulk 
of funds raised by Live the Vision was 
to be spent in Canada to serve the sub- 
urban middle class. When Christ says to 
love and serve the poor and oppressed 
first, he means exactly that. Do the poor 
and oppressed not exist in Canada? 

Rather than closing down churches 
in the economically depressed inner 
city and rural communities to open 
churches in middle-class suburbia, we 
need to refocus our ministries to serve 
the least of the sisters and brothers of 
Jesus. We can serve both rich and 
poor, but the poor and oppressed must 
have priority. We seem to want to keep 
the church’s mission to the oppressed 
comfortably overseas. To me, the poor 
and oppressed on our own doorstep 
must become the starting point for 
planning at the turn of the century. IN 


David Webber is minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church 
ministry in the Cariboo District of British 
Columbia. 
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My dear editor: 


I am sure all non-Ontarians are as 
shocked as its citizens at the announce- 
ment of the provincial election date — 
June 8th! What could Premier Rae 
have been thinking of? 

With the 121st General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
meeting in Waterloo, Ontario, June 
4-9, what hope have the propaganda 
machines of the respective parties to 
create even a ripple of interest in an 
election that already promises to be as 
enticing as choosing your pump at the 
gas station? With the tension that 
builds on the 8th, and even before As- 
sembly’s final day, will Queen’s Park 
(I understand it to be the home of the 
Ontario legislature when the Queen 
isn’t using it) receive so much as pass- 
ing media mention, just before the 
sports scores and the barometric pres- 
sure in kilopascals? 

The suspense of waiting to see if a 
nominee from the floor will challenge 
the nation-wide choice of the Modera- 
tor-elect, voted for back in February, is 
tension enough. But that’s just part of 
the opening sederunt on Sunday night! 

After Monday’s first interminable 
round of briefing sessions — admittedly 
not a great occasion for sound bites 
since it is hard for TV camerapersons to 
focus when their eyes are glazed over 
— the commissioners will hone their 
debating skills in the thrust and parry of 
the debate on “The Loyal Addresses.” 
The odds-makers in Las Vegas will 
frantically try to cover the ever-shifting 
preferences of their bettors as the num- 
bers flash across the electronic board in- 
dicating the titanic struggle over 
whether or not The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada will remain loyal to the 
Monarch in the two official languages 
(both of which, unlike most commis- 
sioners, she can actually understand). 

No doubt, the Queen — respected 
head of one of the three most famous 
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dysfunctional families in the 
world, along with the Simp- 
son(s) (O.J.) and the Simpsons 
(Bart) — will spend a restless 
night. What will she say to the 
BBC reporters gathered in vigil 
at her gate? “Loyal they re- 
main!” or “The centre cannot 
hold; mere anarchy is loosed 


upon the land!” 

If I may digress here a little, 
and why not, the matter of 
Loyal Addresses reminds me of an in- 
cident at a western synod meeting 
when they were omitted altogether. 
The omission was not discovered until 
the approval of the minutes the follow- 
ing year. When an enquiry was made, 
the commissioner responsible con- 
fessed he had done it deliberately be- 
cause he had used up most of his quota 
of meaningless gestures in life. This 
created a dignified furore, the outcome 
of which was that the synod pledged 
loyalty to the provincial leadership: the 
lieutenant-governor, the premier and 
the leader of the Opposition. This 
seemed satisfactory until it sunk home 
that many of the avowedly and deeply, 
madly, truly Tory commissioners were 
pledging loyalty to an NDP premier! A 
good time was had by all. End of 
digression. 

This year’s Assembly will, no 
doubt, have more than the normal ex- 
citement-enhancers (they usually do). 
Will there be a budget set? Will there 
be any funds with which to set a bud- 
get? Will there be anyone left to pay 
from a budget if we have one? Will 
there be anyone to make out the 
cheques from the possible budget to 
the possible employees? No doubt, 
each of the political parties will be as- 
signing their finance experts to observe 
and discover how a small denomina- 
tion can fight inflation even more suc- 
cessfully than the Bank of Canada. 


And will there be a moderatorial 
pronouncement on a dress code this 
year? Fashion editors will await the 
pronouncement on whether or not 
shorts (except for delegates from 
Bermuda) are “out” and whether sack- 
cloth is “in.” In the latter case, I imag- 
ine ashes will be provided. 

Will the Assembly actually adjourn 
to meet in Charlottetown in 1996, hav- 
ing donated all surplus copies of this 
year’s minutes to the construction of 
the “fixed link”? Or will that other 
Presbyterian creation, Anne of Green 
Gables, have a longer shelf life than 
annual Assemblies? Pshaw! The anxi- 
ety is such, I am sure, that a vote to 
have quarterly Assemblies would pass 
overwhelmingly. 

Oh, Premier Rae! You should have 
taken a cue from Premier Gary (Third 
Term) Filmon. But it’s too late now. 


Yours for the separation of Church 
and fate, 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


Peter Denton 


A Congregational Discussion of 
the Nuclear issue 


uclear warfare depersonalizes 
its victims. It makes them 
seem distant and faceless. We 


honour the memory of those victims 
by learning about the individual lives 
which were shattered or destroyed by 
the bomb and its effects. We play our 
part in preventing a nuclear war if we 
recognize it as a personal and emotion- 
al issue, one which threatens our own 
lives and the lives of our children. 
Arrange for an intergenerational 
discussion. Try to include: people who 
lived through the Second World War 
and who remember hearing the news 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, people 
who experienced the anxieties of life in 
the early Cold War, and young people 
who face an uncertain future today be- 
cause of nuclear weapons. Begin by al- 
lowing time for each person to share 


June 14: 
Dr. Robert Norris 
Fourth Presbyterian Church 
Bethesda, Maryland 

June 21: 
Dr. Joel Nederhood 
Back to God Hour 
Chicago, Illinois 

June 28: 
Dr. Donald Carson 


Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 


Deerfield, Illinois 
duly 5: 
Dr. Roy Matheson 


Ontario Theological Seminary 


Toronto, Ontario 
July 12: 
Dr. Clyde Ervine 


St. Giles-Kingsway Presbyterian Church 


Etobicoke, Ontario 


The Majesty of God (Rev. 4) 


The Lion and the Lamb (Rev. 5) 


Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (Rev. 6) 


Out of the Tribulation (Rev. 7:9-17) 


The Woman and the Dragon (Rev. 12) 


memories or reflections about the 
bombs dropped in 1945. 


Consider these questions in your 
discussion: 


l Is nuclear war inevitable? How 
e do we relate our faith in God’s 
care for creation and everything in it to 
a world threatened with nuclear 
destruction? 


Jim Taylor says: “It’s hard to 
e drop a bomb on someone you 
know and care about.” Discuss some 
of the ways in which racial or political 
differences have contributed to the 
feeling that it is acceptable to use nuc- 
lear weapons on somebody else. How, 
as Christians, can we overcome those 
differences? 


July 19: 


Peter Denton says: “The acquies- 
e cence of Christians to the 
prospect of nuclear warfare is the 
greatest moral failure of the Christian 
Church in this century and, perhaps, of 
all time.” Discuss this statement. Are 
there circumstances when it is morally 
acceptable to use nuclear weapons? 
Should we “follow orders” when the 
result is something as catastrophic as 
nuclear war? Would you? 


Nuclear weapons are connected 
e with nuclear power. What are 
some of the justice and stewardship is- 
sues related to the development of 
nuclear energy in Canada and in other 
parts of the world? Would you want a 
waste disposal site in your backyard? 
Should you allow it to be put in some- 
one else’s backyard? It 
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THEME: STUDYING THE REVELATION 


Mark of the Beast (Rev. 13) 


Dr. Ian Rennie 
Ontario Theological Seminary 
Toronto, Ontario 


July 26: 


Armageddon and the Conquering Christ 


(Rev. 19:11-21) Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 
Formerly of Ontario Theological Seminary 
and Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


August 2: 


The Last Judgement (Rev. 20:11-15) 


Dr. Nigel Cameron 


Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 


Deerfield, Illinois 


August 9: 


The New Jerusalem (Rev. 21:1-8, 22-23) 


Dr. Richard Lints 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary 
South Hamilton, Massachusetts 


August 16: 


Come, Lord Jesus (Rev. 22) 


Dr. John Vissers 


Senior Minister 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 (416) 921-8993 
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Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m.; Gospel Hymn-Sing 7:40 p.m.; Ministry of the Word 8 p.m. 
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Reflections on Life and Death in the Nuclear Age 


he first time I got excited about nuc- 
lear weapons was in Grade 5. The 
school science fair was coming up, 
and I needed a project. Other kids collect- 
ed bugs and rocks. I was 10 years old and 
wanted to do my project on “The Bomb.” 
I spent hours in the public library 
pouring Over megatonnage, casualty fig- 
ures, fall-out rates, and the range of grue- 
someness associated with the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Although I 
had little to exhibit besides some crude 
drawings, the judges were sufficiently 
impressed by my enthusiasm for nuclear 
warfare that I received a first prize. 


j PE CARES 
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A 1946 offer for an Atomic “Bomb” Ring from 
Kix cereal generated 750,000 orders from 
children of the United States. 


Ten-year-olds in another age could 
have been equally fascinated by swords 
and cannons and what these could do. 

What disturbs me now is that the 
bomb has so profoundly altered our lives 
in the Nuclear Age even small children 
contemplate the end of all life on earth. 
Psychologists have made studies of chil- 
dren who can’t sleep without having 
nightmares of the end of the world. 

But my fascination about universal 
death and destruction is more typical of 
the callous disregard for life which char- 
acterizes the Nuclear Age. My genera- 
tion was one of the first to grow up under 
the threat of the 
bomb: to have the 
possibility (even the 
likelihood) of total, 
universal destruction 
part of the political 
agenda of our coun- 
tries. Because we 
have lived so long 
with the unthinkable, 
we find it difficult to 
recognize the extent 
to which our view of 
life — and death — 
has been profoundly 
altered > by @-the 
prospect of nuclear 
destruction. 

Witness our casual 
use of words associat- 
ed with nuclear war- 
fare. We “nuke” our 


food in the microwave. Politicians make 
decisions, and pundits talk about the 
“fall-out.” Something “mushrooms” out 
of control, or people experience “melt- 
down” when their lives are in crisis. And 
if we get angry enough about it, we can 
always “go ballistic.” 

A sign of the sickness of the age 
seems to be that to demonstrate control 
over something one needs to have the 
power to destroy it. The more complete 
the destruction, the more complete one’s 
power. Small wonder that the supreme 
doctrine which guided East and West 
through the insanity of the Cold War was 
nicknamed MAD (Mutually Assured 
Destruction). Even 10-year-olds can un- 
derstand the concept of overkill, but the 
military continued to produce and stock- 
pile nuclear weaponry. 

More than 10 years after Carl Sagan 
and other scientists discovered the simul- 
taneous use of only a few nuclear 
weapons could produce a “nuclear win- 
ter” and change the global climate 
enough to wipe out all life on earth, there 
are still those who talk of “tactical nuc- 
lear warfare,” a “successful” first strike 
or a “winnable” nuclear war. 

In case you think the Cold War is 
over, you should know the U.S. govern- 
ment plans to spend $2.8 billion this 
year on Star Wars, its Ballistic Missile 
Defence system. Nor should Canadians 
be happy with this way of defending the 
nation south of us. Any 10-year-old with 
a globe understands polar trajectories 
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and the likelihood that incoming missiles 
would explode over Canada. 

In the Nuclear Age, however, the hu- 
man right to destroy things and even 
other people for economic, ideological 
and, occasionally, theological reasons is 
taken for granted. And, so, the urgency 
of saving the rain forest, or the tiger or 
whatever else is in danger of extinction 
is undercut by the pervasive awareness 
that the world in which we all live con- 
tinues to be under the sentence of immin- 
ent nuclear destruction. As a result, it is 
difficult to promote a long-term system 
of values or responsibilities about the en- 
vironment. We have lived so long with 
the immediate prospect of nuclear holo- 
caust, environmental dangers 50 or 100 
years down the road seem irrelevant. 

Despite the scientific certainty of 
what our actions will mean to the envir- 
onment, people seem resigned to not 
living long enough to suffer the conse- 
quences. But such a foreshortened view 
of human history is mixed up with a 
curious emotional detachment concern- 
ing our own lives. As Bertrand Russell 
and Albert Einstein wrote in their 1955 
manifesto, we remain undisturbed by 
what might happen to “humanity” 
because it could never happen to us. 


ee 
Various arguments have been made 
throughout the history of Christianity for 


the use of violence in the service of God. 
None of them holds for nuclear warfare. 
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From a Christian perspective, there 
can be no moral justification for nuclear 
warfare. Any attempt to find a moral 
reason for nuclear weapons is fundamen- 
tally hypocritical. For example, accord- 
ing to nuclear powers such as the United 
States, it is morally acceptable for the 
United States to possess and to use nuc- 
lear weapons, but it is immoral and unac- 
ceptable for countries which do not share 
its political or religious persuasion to do 
the same. 

In the history of military technology, 
the use of new weapons often had racial 
or political overtones. It was morally 


acceptable to use them against.one’s 
enemies. The moral outrage began only 
when one’s enemies returned the favour. 

The Maxim gun, or machine gun, was 
widely used by European nations against 
indigenous people in the colonial wars of 
the late 19th century in Africa. But pride 
in the genius of western technology 
turned to moral revulsion when the ma- 
chine gun wiped out a generation of 
European men on the battlefields of the 
First World War. 

The bomb has always had racial and 
political overtones. The Manhattan 
Project was begun as a race against Nazi 


science, but the bombs were dropped by 
white Americans on the Japanese. The 
French continued atmospheric testing in 
the South Pacific long after the effects of 
fall-out became indisputable, putting the 
aboriginal people of Polynesia at a risk 
the people of Marseilles would never 
have accepted. And for decades, it has 
been acceptable in the West and the East 
for government to bring about the de- 
struction of the world as we know it to 
avoid the greater evil of becoming a 
communist or a capitalist. 

Yet this unspeakable arrogance has 
occurred without much challenge by the 
Christian Church of our day. The acqui- 
escence of Christians to the prospect of 
nuclear warfare is the greatest moral 
failure of the Christian Church in this 
century and, perhaps, of all time. 

Christians helped do the research. 
Christians helped design and build 
weapons and delivery systems. Christians 
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BEING AN ADVOCATE 
FOR PEACE HAS ONE 
MA IOR DISADVANTAGE-- 


staffed the ICBM installations and the 
nuclear submarines. Christians accepted 
the political and military authority for 
making the decision which would bring 
life on the planet to an end. In the midst 
of all this, the individual responsibility of 
each person to answer for his or her 
actions before God has been forgotten. 

Life in the Nuclear Age has involved 
the denial of individual responsibility for 
horrific acts. Crews on missile sub- 
marines or at ICBM launch facilities 
have engaged in practice drills for 
decades, not knowing until afterward 
whether it was actually a drill. That way, 
they would turn their keys and push their 
buttons without stopping to think they 
might be individually and directly 
responsible for wiping out life on earth. 

It is not enough to say “I was only 
following orders” when those orders 
have such tragic consequences. 


a 


It is impossible to use 
the word “celebrate” in the 
context of the 50th an- 
niversary of the bomb. 
There is nothing to cele- 
brate about killing thou- 
sands of people with a 
nuclear blast and thousands 
more by radiation sickness. 
We can only solemnly 
mark this anniversary. 

We have lost sight of 
the horror that was Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki be- 
cause it happened to other 
people, in another place, a 
long time ago. The more it 
becomes a vague memory, 
the more likely we, or our children, will 
witness the horror again. 

For 50 years, we have heard a chorus 
of “good reasons” why those bombs had 
to be dropped. But no matter how loud 
the chorus, when we see what has hap- 
pened and what may yet happen, the 
reasons are not good enough. 

All of our Christian talk about “stew- 
ardship of the earth” or “care for cre- 
ation” is made meaningless by the 
prospect of nuclear warfare or by the 
slow death of radioactive contamination. 
There has to be another way, and Chris- 
tians need to be counted among those 
who are searching for it. 

When my daughter is 10 years old in 
the year 2001, I hope her science project 
will reflect a concern for people and a 
care for the planet. IN 
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Peter Denton is a contributing editor to the 
Presbyterian Record. 
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The Presbyterian Church 
Responds to the Nuclear Age 


Fu years after the first atomic bomb dropped on Hi- 
roshima in 1945, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
made its first foray into nuclear politics. In 1960, the 
General Assembly directed four recommendations to the 
Canadian government. 

It urged the government to use its influence to: 
(1) stop, by international agreement, the testing of nuclear 
weapons; (2) bring to a halt the production of nuclear 
weapons under international inspection and controls as 
will most fully ensure compliance;.(3) press toward the 
prohibition of nuclear warfare by international agree- 
ment; (4) accelerate international co-operation in the 
development of atomic power for peaceful purposes 
under proper safeguards. 

The following year, the Assembly agreed that, pend- 
ing the total abolition of nuclear weapons, they should be 
confined to as few nations as possible. With this in mind, 
it endorsed Prime. Minister Pearson’s efforts to renegoti- 
ate Canada’s obligations concerning the ownership and 
use of the nuclear deterrent. 

In 1978, the Committee on International Affairs urged 
that, in light of the enormous expenditures on nuclear 
arms at a time of desperate human need in underdevel- 
oped countries, the government review its own military 
procurements and the export of commodities which have a 
direct military application. As well, the Assembly called 
upon sessions and congregations to study the question of 
disarmament and Canada’s role in promoting world peace. 

Four years later, the Assembly adopted the document 
entitled “Commitment to Life in a Nuclear Age.” This 
brief document attempted to set the nuclear dilemma in a 
theological context. It spoke of our failure as stewards of 
God’s creation, symbolized in the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and the irresponsible use and marketing of nuc- 
lear technology. It condemned the spread of nuclear 
weapons, encouraged whatever means possible appropri- 
ate to the gospel to end their production and use, and 
promised to continue to monitor and study the issues 
around life in the Nuclear Age. It also encouraged 
responsible and creative uses of nuclear technology. 

The Assembly sent this document to the leaders of all 
parties in Ottawa, the premiers of all the provinces, the 
secretary general of the United Nations, and the United 
States and Soviet ambassadors in Ottawa. 

The following year, 1983, the Board of Congregation- 
al Life presented the document “Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
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Energy” to the Assembly. There was a developing con- 
cern for evaluating nuclear power with the concepts of 
justice, participation and sustainability being introduced 
to the discussion. Justice, the document contended, means 
people must be prepared to limit their demands, share the 
resource of energy between the rich and poor, and be 
sensitive to local needs. 

Decisions about nuclear energy should not be left to ex- 
perts, the document declared. Democracy must not yield its 
place to technology. Generally, people should be given the 
opportunity to discuss the full range of risks and benefits to 
the various nuclear options. The statement also drew atten- 
tion to. the need to make the development of renewable en- 
ergy a top priority and to consider the risks of any energy 
source both to human beings and the environment. 

In the light of all these factors, the Assembly called 
upon the federal and provincial governments to stop the 
development of new nuclear facilities, the expansion of 
existing facilities and the export of nuclear materials and 
technology until certain criteria could be met. These in- 
cluded the safe storage and transport of nuclear waste, the 
establishment of safe radiation levels, verifiable safe- 
guards that Canadian nuclear exports would not be used 
for nuclear weapons, and effective forms of public partic- 
ipation in nuclear power decisions. 

~ The same year, the Committee on International Affairs 
presented 10 recommendations echoing many of the 
same concerns. 

In 1985, the Committee on International Affairs dealt 
with the question of nuclear deterrence. The Assembly 
agreed to call on the Government of Canada to renounce 
the policy of general deterrence, to urge NATO to re- 
nounce first use, and to abandon strategies which depend 
upon the use of nuclear weapons. As well, it called on the 
government to plan for functioning in a world free from 
nuclear threat-posturing and to provide leadership in 
seeking global nuclear disarmament and peace. 

Finally, in 1994, the Assembly adopted a statement 
entitled “A Theology of Peacemaking.” This statement 
grew out of a document called “Theology of Peacemak- 
ing” which was presented to the 1992 Assembly by the 
International Affairs Committee. While not making direct 
references to the nuclear era, the document challenges the 
idea whether the “just war” theory can be applied today. 
The report ends by calling all Christians to work for a just 
and peaceful society. I 
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by Clarabeth McIntosh 
his year, the world observes the 
50th anniversary of the end of the 


Second World War. In Kyoto, 


Japan, a special centre, with a perpetually 
burning flame dedicated to the memory 
of the world’s unknown soldier, will fail 
to draw the crowds of other cenotaphs. 
Located in the precincts of one of Kyoto’s 
Buddhist temples, Ryozanji, it is rarely 
noticed by foreigners who throng the 
temple-lined streets of Japan’s peaceful, 
ancient capital between Maruyama Park 
and the famous Kiyomizu Temple. 

An elderly Japanese Christian gentle- 
man I encountered in a nearby cemetery 
brought it to my notice several years ago. 
Since then, Ryozanji has become a 
favourite haunt of mine with Canadian 
guests in tow. Why? Because the Mem- 
orial Hall holds sacred the memory of 
Allied military personnel, men and 
women (Japan’s enemies) who lost their 
lives in territory under Japanese jurisdic- 
tion during the Second World War. 

Alongside shelves containing a pot of 
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earth and a flag from each of the Allied 
countries stands a large filing cabinet, 
each drawer labelled with the name of a 
country. A request at the temple’s recep- 
tion brings a prompt response from a 
young priest who opens the Canadian 
drawer for our inspection. Inside, cards 
list the names and regiments of the 
known dead, along with the particulars 
of their deaths as reported by their home 
regiments. Reading the information on 
those cards always elicits my fervent 
prayer for a true and lasting peace in our 
troubled world. 

I hope Canadians draw comfort from 
the knowledge that, in this beautiful cor- 
ner of Kyoto, the tragic death of a loved 
one who paid the ultimate price to guard 
our peace is even now acknowledged 
with respect by a Japanese Buddhist 
priest in his daily rounds at Ryozanji. IN 


Clarabeth McIntosh is a missionary with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada serving with 
the Korean Christian Church in Japan. 
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Filing cabinet containing the names of Allied soldiers who died in Japan and pots of earth 
from Allied countries on display in Kyoto, Japan. 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 

companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 
You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 

| community. So to begin 

_ your sponsorship 

| complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 
| 
| 
I CD Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. | 
| prefer to sponsor a: CF) boy L girl living in: Africa LJ Asia CL) Latin America 
l p p y Ug g I 
1 CJ whoever needs my help the most. i 
(1) 1 can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
| I P' 9g P g Pp i 
1 CI will send my first monthly gift within 10 | \WORLD/IVISION || 
f I days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA i 
| OMe? Merah Pilbara ie, return it so someone else can help. a gia PRON 
i L] | have enclosed a cheque for $27. Be ceniconen rhetdingd 1 
| ADDRESS Ai PRM Gr ori Amita of O Please use my: O Visa O) MasterCard 3 relief and development | 
, for my D0) $27 each monthL $ first gift mectance fonaver i 
I CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than i 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
PEC I 
, POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER Sy Sena = i 
i SIGNATURE I 
l ae 1712520 | 
Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON L5N 254 J 
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hen American planes dropped 

atomic bombs on the Japanese 

cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in August 1945, 140,000 
people were killed and many more were 
left to suffer from wounds and radiation- 
related illnesses. Of that number, an es- 
timated 50,000 were Koreans, mainly 
workers brought forcibly to Japan to 
participate in the war effort. 

Until recently, Japan has held the 
view that survivors of the bombings, 
along with other victims of Japan’s milit- 
ary aggression throughout Asia from 
early in the century until the end of the 
Pacific War, have been adequately com- 
pensated through post-war treaties. But 
recent exposure of the “comfort women” 
issue, and growing public awareness of 
the poverty and isolation of many Kor- 
ean A-bomb victims (hibakusha), have 
fuelled renewed pressure on the Japanese 
government for redress. 

From 1910 to the end of the war in 
1945, Korea was a Japanese colony. 
During this period, a forced labour pro- 
gram was inaugurated in which thou- 
sands of Korean workers were taken to 
Japan and made to engage in dirty, dan- 
gerous and difficult work for the war ef- 
fort. Some worked in mines in Kyushu 
and Hokkaido; others laboured in war- 
related construction projects and fact- 
ories. In Hiroshima alone in 1944, there 
were 66,274 Korean workers. By the 
following year, the number had in- 
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by Philip Park and Jacqueline Rossini 


THREE PEOPLE WHO REFUSE TO ALLOW KOREAN V 


creased to 81,863, not including families. 

The exact number of Koreans killed 
in the bombings will never be known. 
The Korean Association of Atomic 
Bomb Survivors (KAABS) estimates 
50,000 were killed immediately or short- 
ly after the bombs struck. About 50,000 
survived. Following the war, most Kor- 
ean victims of the blasts returned to their 
home country where their problems went 
unrecognized. 

“Why has the world turned its back 
on us?” one survivor exclaimed. “I hope 
that when I die, my pain-wracked body 
will help scientists discover how they 
can help other sufferers ... ” 

The problems affected not only those 
who were direct victims of the bombs. 
Sometimes, their children were victim- 
ized because their playmates were not al- 
lowed to get too close to those suffering 
from “atomic disease.” 


Shin Hwan Kim 
and Sun Ae Lee 

Shin Hwan Kim is a pastor of the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan 
(KCCJ) with a special ministry to atomic 
bomb victims. In 1966, Kim became pas- 
tor of the KCCJ congregation in Hiro- 
shima. He and his wife, Sun Ae Lee, are 
second generation Koreans in Japan. In 
1980, Kim spent a year studying at Knox 
College, Toronto. 

At the Hiroshima church, the new pas- 
tor discovered that one-third of the mem- 


bers were atomic bomb victims. In their 
work with these hibakusha, they soon 
discovered the problem had a number of 
dimensions. Those who survived the 
bombing suffered from scars and other 
disfigurements. They were prone to a 
variety of blood diseases and many forms 
of cancer, usually fatal. Those who led 
healthy lives for years could suddenly de- 
velop the symptoms of radiation cancer. 

Major problems faced the approxi- 
mately 30,000 survivors who returned to 
Korea after the war. In Korea, there was 
no specialized treatment for illnesses 
caused by radiation and no funds avail- 
able. Prior to the 1965 treaty normalizing 
relations between Japan and the Republic 
of Korea, Korean victims visiting Japan 
could qualify for help, including treat- 
ment in the hospital in Hiroshima where 
specialized care for victims was avail- 
able. After the 1965 treaty, this possibil- 
ity ended. Japan argued it had settled its 
obligations to its former colony by pay- 
ing a fixed indemnity and entering into 
certain economic agreements. Care for 
Korean A-bomb victims, not part of the 
agreement, was now the responsibility of 
the Seoul government. 

In 1971, the Korean Atomic Bomb 
Survivors Relief Association of Japan 
(KABSRAJ) was established with Shin 
Hwan Kim its director. The organization 
helps Korean victims of the atomic holo- 
caust receive specialized medical treat- 


ment available in Japan but not in Korea. i 
é 
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The organization also helps victims tell 


their stories so the tragedies of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki will never be repeated. 

The KABSRAJ has been active in 
research, investigation and publishing 
reports. Some materials have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages to raise in- 
ternational consciousness of the problem. 
KABSRAJ has also spent time searching 
for other non-Japanese victims of the 
blasts. Survivors have been located in 
China, Indonesia, Burma, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Borneo, the United States, 
Germany and Russia. 

When victims come to Hiroshima for 
treatment, Kim and Lee become in- 
volved with them. Several years ago, we 
visited survivors in Hiroshima hospitals 


Among events planned to remember 
the Second World War, nothing memori- 
alizes the Korean victims of the atomic 
explosions in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
These tragic figures continue their diffi- 
cult lives in obscurity. But they do so with 
hope because of the work of Shin Hwan 
Kim, Sun Ae Lee and their organization. 


Yoshiko Matsui 


Yoshiko Matsui, a Japanese woman, 
believes justice has yet to be done for the 
Korean bomb victims. For 25 years, she 
has worked to make Japan aware of 
these forgotten survivors. 

Matsui’s interest in Korea and its 
people goes back to the war years when, 
as a university student, she developed a 


Matsui home. This group works closely 
with Shin Hwan Kim’s association. 

To link its members together, the 
KAABS publishes a quarterly newsletter 
featuring stories and pictures of hi- 
bakusha. Funds from membership dues 
and the sale of postcards printed in Ko- 
rea are used to buy clothing for sur- 
vivors, provide travel expenses from 
Korea to Japan for medical treatment and 
conduct peace education with a particu- 
lar focus on young people. The group 
has prepared large photo panels which 
are taken to schools and loaned for use 
throughout Japan to help teach students 
that non-Japanese people forced to come 
to Japan were also victims of the bombs. 

KAABS works to educate the public 


is OF HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI TO BE FORGOTTEN 
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with Shin Hwan Kim. Forty-five years 
after the bombs, the personal emotional 
pain was evident. The work of assisting 
Korean victims of the atomic bombings 
continues even though many have died 
and 50 years have passed. 

Funding for KABSRAJ comes from a 
variety of individuals and groups. In ad- 
dition to individual contributions, the 
Japanese churches of Hiroshima provide 
a major source of funds. Special offer- 
ings raise most of the current budget of 
$150,000 US. Much of the money is 
used for transporting victims from Korea 
to Japan for treatment. 


Korean A-bomb victims (hibakusha) in Kawamura Hospital, Japan. 
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close friendship with a Korean evangelist 
who had come to Japan to study. Also 
around that time, she accompanied a pro- 
fessor for whom she had great respect on 
a visit to Korea. Her long commitment to 
the cause of Korean victims of the bomb- 
ings was firmly set, she recalls, around 
1969 when she read an article in the mag- 
azine Asahi Graph about Korean hi- 
bakusha. Profoundly moved, Matsui 
wrote letters to the bomb victims featured 
in the story. That contact planted the seed 
for the Korean Association of Atomic 
Bomb Survivors. Since its beginning in 
December 1971, it has operated from the 


about the needs and concerns of Korean 
survivors who, they believe, are neglect- 
ed because they are largely invisible. An 
estimated 2,500 survivors live in the Re- 
public of Korea. (Figures for North Ko- 
rea are not available.) In order to 
discover the truth beneath the surface, as- 
sociation members sometimes visit hi- 
bakusha in Korea. Last year, Matsui and 
other members travelled to Iri near 
Seoul. Like other rural communities 
marked by poverty and lack of opportun- 
ity, Iri is looked down upon by the gen- 
eral population. Another reason for 
discrimination is the number of hi- 
bakusha who live there. 

For 10 years after the war, Matsui 
says, the United States, whose main pri- 
ority was research and study, wanted to 
hide the effects of the bomb. Many 
deaths occurred in that period because 
what little help there was came in the 
form of medication with almost no treat- 
ment. In Korea, the death rate was even 
higher since nothing was known about 
radiation sickness. 

Ignorance also led to social isolation. 
Babies were born with abnormally dark 
skin. Because of scars and lesions, vic- 
tims were often thought to be suffering 
from Hansen's disease. Because many 
could speak only Japanese, they were 
also shunned because of the widespread 
opinion they had collaborated with 
Japan. Afflicted families were often 
forced to move because of prejudice. 
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WOODLAND CHRISTIAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
will have a part-time position in 


GUIDANCE 


available for the 1995-96 school year. 
Interested applicants are encouraged to 
reply to: Garry VanArragon, Principal 
WCHS 
R.R. #1 
Breslau, Ontario NOB 1MO 
(519) 648-2114 (phone) 
(519) 648-3402 (fax) 


YOUTH IN MISSION 


Summer mission opportunites for 
youth: 


Winnipeg: A team is needed to do 
camping, VBS and congregational 
programs. 


Gracefield, Quebec: A handyperson 
and office assistant are needed for 
Gracefield Camp & Conference Centre. 


And others are expected for this 
summer. For application forms, or 
more information, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4} 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


e Associate Pastor of 
Administration 

¢ Associate Pastor of 

Program Development 


The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
New York City 

The 2,200 members of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church seek two Associate 
Pastors in the areas of: Administration 
and Program Development to work 
closely with Senior Pastor, Dr. Thomas 
K. Tewell, and the pastoral staff. We are 
looking for candidates who have exhibit- 
ed competency and integrity, distin- 
guished themselves in ministry, and seek 
the challenges of a wide-ranging urban 
church distinguished by a long history of 
strong ministries of preaching, evangel- 
ism and service to the community. For 
those who welcome the fast pace of a 
cosmopolitan congregation and unique 
mission in the heart of New York City, 
please send inquiries and PIFs by July 1 
to: Roy W. Duttweiler, Chair, Associate 
Pastor Nominating Committee, The Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 7 West 
55th Street, New York, NY 10019. 
AA/EEO 
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Many were so poor they 
could only build shacks 
on mountainsides, with 
no running water and 
with newspapers for 
walls. Lacking jobs and 
money, they could not 
receive care in hospitals. 

Korea’s preoccupa- 
tion with problems of 
wounded and homeless 
soldiers after the Korean 
and Vietnam wars result- 
ed in continued neglect 
of the hibakusha. Korea saw them as the 
Japanese government’s responsibility; 
Japan claimed this had been resolved by 
the five hundred million yen ($5,208,000 
US) it paid to Korea under terms of the 
Normalization Treaty between the two 
countries. That sum, however, according 
to advocates, only served to boost the 
Korean economy and did little if anything 
to assist individual survivors. 

Every year, the KAABS appeals to 
the Japanese government for redress for 
the Korean victims; every year, the ap- 
peal is denied. Mr. Igarashi, a member of 
the Japan Socialist Party, formerly joined 
the group in making its appeal; now, as 
chief cabinet minister, he says No. Kor- 
ean hibakusha have given up hope in the 
government, Matsui says, and are grate- 
ful to KAABS for its encouragement and 
support. 

Among the KAABS members are 
medical doctors opposed to nuclear pro- 
liferation. In the city of Matsubara, for 
example, two doctors began to invite hi- 
bakusha to their hospital for treatment. 
These patients have also found support 
and acceptance there. The hospital ad- 
ministrator and other interested staff have 
formed a group to study han-gul (the Kor- 
ean phonetic alphabet) and to encourage 
the patients to speak about themselves. 

In her years of advocacy work, 
Yoshiko Matsui’s concern has extended, 
naturally, to non-Japanese Asian victims 
of Japanese militarism. Matsui recalls the 
visit a few years ago of some Malaysians 
to Japan. Soldiers posted to Malaysia 
from bases in Hiroshima had engaged in 
brutal killing there during the war, even 
executing babies. Before, the Malaysian 
visitors had regarded the A-bomb as a 
punishment from God for such atrocities; 


Yoshiko Matsui 


then, they saw for them- 
selves that ordinary 
Japanese suffered just as 
other Asians suffered. 

In 1985, Prime Minis- 
ter Nakasone made an 
official visit to Yasukuni 
Shrine in Tokyo where 
Japan’s war dead are en- 
shrined and honoured. 
This blurring of the lines 
between government and 
Shinto belief angered 
many. They remembered 
that, while three million people were 
killed in Japan, the war left another 
20 million dead throughout Asia. The re- 
action gave impetus to an organization 
formed the following year. Matsui is a 
charter member. She laments the lack of 
growth in this group’s membership which 
she attributes to the prevalence of discrim- 
ination in Japan. 

To remember all Asian victims of 
war, this group sponsors an event each 
August in a different part of Japan. This 
year, Sun Ok Lee will speak. Lee is a 
hibakusha from Korea whose sister, un- 
able to cope with the bomb’s painful 
after-effects, committed suicide. 

Talking with Yoshiko Matsui, one is 
struck by the integrated way in which she 
has chosen to live. The themes of justice 
and peace and responsible choice are 
evident throughout her life. A longtime 
member of the YWCA of Japan, she 
serves on its Peace Committee. A book of 
her speeches, Heiwa no pan dane (The 
Yeast of Peace), was published in 1993. 

Matsui’s concern for the Korean 
people remains pre-eminent. She has 
come to understand that, although their 
suffering from such evils as discrimina- 
tion is great, the pain caused by Japan’s 
conquest and occupation of their home- 
land and by the atomic bomb is far 
greater. Through her work with the Kor- 
ean people, Matsui feels the unconscious 
discriminatory attitudes passed on to her 
from her ancestors have been completely 
lost. Now, when she hears other Japan- 
ese say discriminatory things, she has no 
choice but to speak out. IN 


Jacqueline Rossini and Philip Park are a 
husband and wife team working with the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan. 
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Principles of the 


Nuclear Age 


by Peter Bush 


Three concepts have dominated our thinking about nuclear Weapons over the past 50 years. 
Even with the collapse of the Soviet Union and the end of the Cold War, these principles 


remain strong: DETERRENCE, FEAR and SECRECY. 


y possessing the most technological- 
ly advanced nuclear weapons in the 
world, the West (the United States and 
its allies) has ensured that no other coun- 
try has used nuclear weapons on human 
beings since that awful week in August 
1945. By simply having these weapons, 
the West has acted as a peacemaker and 
war has been avoided. The West can 
walk softly as the peacemaker of the 
world because it carries a big stick. This 
is the logic of deterrence. 
But to be an effective deterrent, other 


DETERRENCE 


countries must believe the West would 
use it. Telling children they will go with- 
out dessert at supper if they disobey 
again will only bring a change in behay- 
iour if children believe the parents intend 
to carry out the threat. 

But do we actually intend to use nuc- 
lear weapons in a war situation? Given 
what we know about the after-effects of 
limited nuclear weapon use in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, and about the fall-out fol- 
lowing accidents at Three Mile Island 
and Chernobyl, can we really consider 


FEAR 


ne 


N uclear weapons scare us. The wild 
activity among homeowners in the 


on fair sized 


fuest house, 


swimming. 
tractive summer 


$30,000. 


SECLUDED 15 ACRE ESTATE 
lake beyond Luzerne. 25 
minutes from Saratoga. Large well fur- 
fished and Ape Ashi main house, 4-room 
arge 
buildings, woods, gardens, boats. fishing. 
Good bomb 
home or could be con- 
verted for resort or institutional purposes. 


Box H 70, The Wail Street Journal 


1950s to build bomb shelters illustrates 
that fear. Novels such as Tom Clancy’s 


Rarage, accessory 


immunity. At- 


A 1950 real estate ad. 
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using nuclear weapons on other human 
beings? If we have no intention of using 
these weapons, then they are no longer a 
deterrent but merely an expensive and 
dangerous collection of technological 
hardware. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the end of the Cold War, no enemy 
exists for the West to defend itself against 
or to deter. Possessing nuclear weapons 
as a deterrent becomes pointless. 


Op Centre, now a made-for-TV movie, 
heighten the fear that someone, some- 
where, will build a nuclear bomb and use 
it. Discussion in the media about nuclear 
material being smuggled out of the for- 
mer Soviet republics intensifies that fear. 

McGeorge Bundy, national security 
adviser to John F. Kennedy, comments: 
“It is vital to understand that nuclear 
weapons scare other people more than 
they comfort the possessor. That’s been 
true right from the beginning.” Possess- 
ing nuclear weapons brings us neither 
comfort nor protection. We constantly 
fear someone else has a weapon bigger 
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or better than ours. Nuclear weapons 
have added to that fear. 

The biblical concept of shalom 
(peace) is more than the absence of war. 
Shalom is a “realm where chaos is not al- 
lowed to enter, and where life can be fos- 
tered free from the fear of all that 
diminishes and destroys” (Paul Hanson). 
Nuclear weapons work against the out- 


SECRECY 


hen the Allies were building the 

atomic bomb, it was kept secret 
even from Vice-President Harry Truman. 
During the 1950s and 1960s, giving 
information about the production of 
nuclear weapons to the Soviets was 
treason. Knowledge, in our technological 
world, is power. 

Lately, the élite group of nuclear 
powers has become concerned that na- 
tions in the two-thirds world may be ob- 
taining the knowledge and materials 
necessary to build nuclear weapons. This 
attitude shows the chauvinism and 
élitism of the nuclear club. How is the 
world made more dangerous by Pakistan 
having the bomb? What makes India, 
North Korea or Iraq less capable of 
handling nuclear weapons than the 
United States or Russia? 

Is it not time for nuclear knowledge to 
be shared on the international stage? An 
open secret is no longer a source of 
power. The time has come for the nations 
who possess nuclear weapons to put their 
cards on the table and declare the truth 
about the weapons they possess. The time 
has come for these nations to work to- 
gether as equals to replace the chaos of 
the present proliferation of nuclear 


fhe Pontius’ Puddle 


"SAD NEWS,” QUOTH THE ANGEL 
AS SHE ENTERED HEAVEN'S GATE. 
"A BOMB BLEW UP IN OKLAHOMA. 
THE INCENDIARY DEVICE WAS HATE. 
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break of shalom in our world. Lasting, 
genuine peace cannot be built on fear. 
The balance of Mutually Assured De- 
struction (MAD) that existed between the 
Soviet Bloc and NATO from the 1950s 
through to the early 1990s was not peace. 

I John 4:18 reminds us that love pro- 
vides the only possible basis for peace: 
“There is no fear in love, but perfect love 


weapons with the shalom God desires. A 
shalom that will lead to the elimination of 
these weapons of mass destruction. 

This hopeful talk about peace and 
openness in the absence of fear sounds 
wonderful, but it is a far cry from the real 
world. We live in a world where people 
are untrustworthy, where they lie and 
hide the truth. In our broken and sin- 
bound world, “our side,” we argue, needs 
to have some way to defend itself. We 
are safer, we believe, when we can bar- 
gain from a position of strength. The 
possession of nuclear weapons gives us 
the ability to defend ourselves, helping 
us face an untrustworthy and dangerous 
world with some degree of security. 

We are like Joshua before the battle 
for Jericho. Ken Medema, a Canadian 
musician, gives Joshua’s side of a phone 
conversation with God: 

“You're going to give us Jeri- 

cho?... Great!.... Weapons? 

We've got this new thing we’ve 

been trying out — the Inertia-pow- 

ered, 18-Wheel Original, Israeli 

MX Battering-ram.... You don’t 

want to use the MX Battering- 

ram? But, God, it’s the latest thing. 

(A pleading tone slips into 


"MORE MASSACRES IN RWANDA. 
ANOTHER GAS ATTACK IN JAPAN. 
RUSSIA'S WAGING CIVIL WAR AND 
SELLING NUCLEAR WEAPONS TO IRAN. 


"FROM EAST EUROPE TO THE MIDEAST 
THEY STILL PLACE THE BLAME ON YOU 
AS CHRISTIAN BATTLES MUSLIM 

AND MUSLIM FIGHTS IT OUT WITH JEW. 


"IT SEEMS AN EPIDEMIC OF VIOLENCE 
BUILDS TO A GLOBAL HOLOCAUST. 
THE ARMS MERCHANT'S ILL GAIN 

1S THE GRIEVING MOTHER'S LOSS." 


casts out fear.” World peace and a just 
society cannot be built on the basis of 
possessing weapons that can totally wipe 
out enemies. Weapons of war and the 
threat of force may limit violence and 
minimize deaths in places such as the 
former Yugoslavia, but this will not 
bring peace, God’s shalom. 


Joshua’s voice.) The leaders of the 
people approved. I approved it.... 
You’re not into that? (Tension is 
building in Joshua’s voice.) OK, 
tell me what the game plan is.... 
God, we’ve got a bad connec- 
tion.... (Joshua is incredulous.) 
Did you say trumpets?” 

The God who had Joshua fight the 
battle with trumpets and Gideon drive 
off the Midianite army with 300 torch- 
waving, jar-smashing soldiers does not 
want us to defend ourselves with nuclear 
weapons. God calls us to renounce our 
trust in military technology and have 
faith in God instead. 

“Some trust in their Trident sub- 
marines and others in their cruise mis- 
siles, but we are making garlands for 
Yahweh, our God” (a paraphrase of 
Psalm 20:7). The path out of the chaos of 
nuclear weaponry to peace begins by 
trusting God. Only as we trust God to 
be our shield and defender will the 
shalom of God begin to spread from us 
into a world that so desperately needs 
that peace. IL 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s 


Church, Flin Flon, Man. 


AFTER THE ANGEL HAD DEPARTED 

AND THE EVENING SHADOWS CREPT 
CAME THE SOUND OF HOLY ANGUISH 
AND HEAVY SORROW AS HEAVEN WEPT. 
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the atomic bomb, watched the 
first test explosion in the New Mexico 
desert. Lines from an ancient Hindu scrip- 
ture sprang into his mind: “Destroyer of 
worlds.... Brighter than a thousand suns.” 

Later, he would come to regret the 
rush to complete The 
Bomb. But those were 
heady days when pro- 
paganda ruled. 

We're still debating 
whether the show of 
strength at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki was nec- 
essary to end the war 
since we now know 
Japan was already on 
the verge of surrender. 

Was it, rather, to warn 

Russia as the Cold 

War took over from 
the hot? to punish 
Japan further? to pur- 
sue the fascinating 
Project into the new 
atomic age? Oppen- 
heimer once wrote that scientists desire 
what is “technically sweet,” a thirst 
they’re tempted to slake despite moral or 
human factors. 

If the First World War spelled the 
death of innocence, the Second World 
War’s end threatened the death of hu- 
manity itself. The fateful fall of the 8,900 
pound Little Boy bomb from the Enola 
Gay on August 6, 1945, has been de- 
scribed as “a 45-second fault line separ- 
ating the death of one era and the birth of 
another.” The past 50 years have been 
lived under this total threat — informing 
life-styles, politics and economics. The 
human shadows scorched into Japanese 
soil must be absolved through care for 
others, a daily toast To Life. 

Oppenheimer was quoting “Song of 
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sures his devotee Arjuna th 
iron law of works (ka 


of Moses or Elijah, - : 
“all-highest form” is revealed 


or EAT r LASH 
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fies’. 


A 1950 government-sponsored publication, How to Survive an Atomic Bomb, advises 
wide-brimmed hats as protection from the heat flash of an atomic explosion. 


If there should in heaven appear 

the brilliance of a thousand suns, 

that splendour might resemble 

the radiance of the Supreme Spirit. 
Arjuna bows before the majestic and 
frightful epiphany: “I rejoice in exultation, 
and yet my heart trembles with fear.” 

But he is reassured: “None who pays 
me worship of loyalty and love is ever 
lost.... Only by love can men see me, 
and know me, and come unto me.” 

Nuclear power embodies the secret of 
creation, the energy locked within our 
mysterious universe. Through collision 
and fission, a fearful power is released; its 
blinding flash is symbolic of its Creator. 

But the last word about our human 
condition is not the law of power, whether 
destructive in bombs or constructive in re- 


tragedy and warning: 
creation is, at heart, 
fragile and tentative. 
But Calvary displays 
wounds that heal and a 
dying that opens on 
life, abundant and eter- 
nal. The divine Self is 
an overpowering bril- 
liance, drawing human selves to unutter- 
able Beauty, unimaginable Love. IN 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of the Record. 


War Remembrances 


1995 marks 50 years since the end 
of the Second World War. 

Send us your remembrances and 
photographs, along with the role 
your faith played in getting you 


through the war. We will print 
some of the best submissions. 


Send to: War Remembrances, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford 
Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


King’s Forest Memorials 


FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1924 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
(INCLUDING ALL MEMORIAL GARDENS) 
* DESIGNERS IN GRANITE & BRONZE INDOOR 
* DIAMOND TIPPED PORTRAITS & ETCHINGS SHOWROOM 
* ETHNIC MEMORIALS 


¢ LETTERING IN ALL LANGUAGES g 
e PRE-ARRANGED MEMORIAL PLAN 9 Aa 
¢ SERVING ALL CEMETERIES & NATIONALITIES 
Ph BLOOMINGTON | 


—= night — DEAL DIRECT 
nairs 7333 WITH THE a BiG | te 7 fi 8 1 WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
Madr Ams 15133 YONGE ST., AURORA 


Knox Church 
315 Muskoka Road North 
Gravenhurst, Ontario 
(705) 687-4215 
Minister: Rev. Jim Sitler 
Worship and Sunday school: 
10:30 a.m. 


[WELLINGTON _| 


OF ORTH Aad mA, 


HAMILTON BURLINGTON AURORA 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIALS WOODLAND BRONZE & GRANITE KING'S FOREST MEMORIALS 
(905) 318-3323 FAX 522-8059 (905) 522-8212 FAX 522-8059 (905) 727-7781 FAX 727-7128 
654 RYMAL RD. E. 885 SPRING GARDENS RD. TOLL FREE 1-800-465-7362 


Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont. TOLL FREE 1-800-369-4749 


Service: 9:30 a.m. 
Knox Church, Magnetawan, Ont., 
Service: 10:30 a.m. 
St. Andrew’s Church, Burk’s Falls, Ont. 
Service: 11:15 a.m. 
Ministers: Rev. Freda MacDonald 
and Rev. Graham MacDonald. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Taskforce on the Churches and Corporate Responsibility 
VACANCY: FULL-TIME COORDINATOR’S POSITION 


The Taskforce is the ecumenical coalition which assists the churches with their 
advocacy with private sector corporations regarding environment, human rights 
and other social justice concerns. The Taskforce has begun a search for a new 
Coordinator to begin work on the retirement of the current incumbent (Oct. 1/95). 


St. James’ Church 
Main & Jefferson Streets 
Forest, Ontario 
Minister: Rev. Case Vanbodegom 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 


* The Coordinator’s functions include overall responsibility for the 
functioning of the office of the Taskforce, including: administration, 
coordination and integration of research, planning, educational efforts 
and actions as required by the Board and the Executive. 

* Responsibility for verbal and written communication with corporations 
and governments as well as negotiation, organization and maintenance 
of written records of these meetings. 


* Overall responsibility for the work of the Taskforce staff. 


Saanich Peninsula Church 
East Saanich Rd. at Willingdon (airport) 
(604) 656-2241 
Sidney, B.C. 
Minister: Rev. Noel Kinnon 
Sunday service: 10 a.m. 


For further information or to submit an application, contact: 

The Taskforce on the Churches and Corporate Responsibility, 

Attn. The Search Committee, 129 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1N5. 
Tel. (416) 923-1758. Deadline: June 14/95. 


St. Andrew’s Church 
Peter St. N. and Neywash St. 
Orillia, Ontario 
Minister: Rev. J. C. Bigelow 


Worship: 10:30 a.m. 
June to September 
Nursery and children’s program 


Kortright Church 
795 Scottsdale Dr. at Kortright 
Guelph, Ontario 
(519) 836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer worship: 10 a.m. 
Child care provided 


Knox Church 
Main Street 
Bayfield, Ontario 
Student minister: Kathryn Strachan 
Summer worship: 11 a.m. 


I Am, Said He 


I am the ground, the tree, and the sky, said he. 

I am the beginning crumbling back to darkness. 
I am the bed of love, the cureless body, 

and the minutes you claim to own; I am, 

said he, that side of the truth you cannot see. 

I am the hand that releases the burning bride, 


and waits until the lights have laughed their last. 
I am poor peace, bent over the fallen years, 
the unheard music hidden in your tears. 
And who, you ask, am I? I am bone 
of man and beast, cornstalk and leaf, the first 
and last beating in the centre of the sea. 
— James Scofield 
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henever people talk about 
waste disposal, the usual re- 
sponse is NIMBY (not in my 
backyard). But many seem ready to wel- 
come nuclear waste. What’s going on? 

Uranium mining is increasing despite 
environmental panels on eight out of 10 
proposed uranium mines in northern 
Saskatchewan saying in 1994 that the 
projects should not proceed. Both 
provincial and federal governments 
agreed to allow the opening of nine of 
the proposed uranium mines within the 
next decade. 

People in Saskatchewan want to 
“rent” uranium: they are willing to take 
back waste products. Some northern 
communities are prepared to bury nuc- 
lear waste in mine shafts. Some abori- 
ginal communities see a nuclear waste 
dump as a way to generate income for a 
viable economy. 

All who discuss this issue desire safe 
disposal of high-level wastes such as fuel 
rods. The question of low-level waste 
disposal, such as uranium mine tailings, 
has not been addressed adequately. Some 
conclude that if uranium mining is sub- 
stantially cut back, there will be almost 
no waste disposal problem. 
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Radioactive tailings and waste rock 
can be stored in two ways. They may be 
stored in an above-ground pile. But this 
can lead to the release of radon gas 
and pollution run-off 
through erosion, to 
say nothing of what 
natural disasters such 
as earthquakes and 
floods might cause. 
Waste can also be 
placed in abandoned 
mine shafts which are 
then flooded. This 
can lead to ground- 
water seepage both 
into and out of the 
pits. Rock fractures 
provide pathways for 
groundwater. But the 
major problem is that 
local communities are 
left with a toxic burden that will need 
guarding, maintenance and repair work 
forever. 

Some wonder about the wisdom and 
safety of nuclear power generation. With 
no nuclear power plants, little high-level 
waste disposal would be necessary. 
Others are convinced safe disposal of 


the world. 
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Going to Put It? 


What's the issue? 
Nuclear wastes capable of 
destroying the environment 
and creating disease 
continue to build up around 


What's next? 

What are the best ways 
of dealing with nuciear 
wastes? What is our 
government considering? 
What should we be doing? 


by Raymond Hodgson 


waste can be achieved. Much of the frus- 
tration in the debate stems from the de- 
cision to continue with uranium mining 
and nuclear technology before the major 
problem of waste dis- 
posal has been satis- 
factorily addressed 
through full and open 
public consultations. 
As part of a com- 
munity of faith, we 
need to take our place 
in the discussion, 
asking what kind of 
society we want, and 
what forms and 
amounts of energy 
we need. This means 
discussing environ- 
mental stewardship 
and how we relate to 
God’s creation, then 
presenting this concept to the wider com- 
munity using understandable terms. For 
example, the concept of sustainability in- 
cludes: 
* not producing more pollutants than the 
earth can absorb 
* retaining sufficient natural resources 
for future generations and 
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Ontario Hydro Archives 


Highly radioactive spent fuel is stored in pools of water 
on the sites of nuclear reactors. 


* not maintaining consumption patterns 
in North America that cannot be ex- 
tended to the rest of the world. 
Assuming the necessity of unending 

economic growth and a too easy faith in 
technical solutions can ultimately lead to 
both the careless use of natural resources 
and increasing problems of waste dis- 
posal. These assumptions need to be 
countered by arguments of global inter- 
dependence, environmental stewardship 
and viable alternatives. There needs to be 
greater recognition of the beliefs and val- 
ues underlying the use of technical infor- 
mation in the setting of public policy 
about waste disposal. 

Yet, because of Canada’s continuing 
dependence upon the nuclear industry, 
the issue of nuclear power and waste dis- 
posal will not go away. Regardless of the 
debate over using nuclear power itself, 
the overriding concern is the safe disposal 
of nuclear waste. Nuclear generating 
plants in Canada have produced about 
16,500 tons of nuclear waste. The Atomic 
Energy Control Board recognizes the 
objectives of radioactive waste disposal 
are to protect human health and the envir- 
onment and to minimize the burden on 
future generations. These principles fail 
to go far enough because they deal with 
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storage rather than with the 
need to reduce the toxicity of 
the waste. 

Canadian environmentalists 
worry about the nuclear cycle 
from mining, tailings disposal, 
transport, nuclear weapons 
testing and high-level waste 
disposal. Canada is the world’s 
largest producer and exporter 
of uranium, as well as home to 
the world’s largest uranium 
corporation. About 20 per cent 
of the uranium produced is 
used domestically; the rest is 
exported. 

The Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty is 25 years old in 
1995. It has been signed and 
ratified by 171 nations. The 
treaty prevents the spread of 
nuclear weapons and commits 
the nuclear weapons states to 
negotiations leading to the 
elimination of nuclear arsenals. 
It also establishes the frame- 
work for co-operation in the civil uses of 
nuclear energy. The treaty was limited to 
25 years because of the political climate 
at the time of signing but was renegotiat- 
ed at the United Nations in May. Agree- 
ment was reached for an unlimited 
extension of the treaty. 

As a positive benefit of the treaty, 
large numbers of nuclear warheads are 
being dismantled in the United States 
and Russia. Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited (AECL) has proposed burning 
weapons-grade plutonium in CANDU 
nuclear reactors. 
Fifty or more tons 
would be import- 
ed to fuel Ontario 
Hydro’s reactors 
in Bruce County. 
But this will only 
eliminate _ be- 
tween one-half to 
two-thirds of the 
total amount from 
dismantling war- 
heads. The rest 
would still be 
waste. Other dis- 
posal technolo- 
gies are more 
promising. 


Nuclear waste disposal. 


Some have suggested that nuclear 
power could provide an answer to global 
warming in industrialized and developing 
countries because it does not lead to the 
emission of greenhouse gases such as 
carbon dioxide. While this is true, we 
need to balance one environmental haz- 
ard against another, as well as consider- 
ing alternative energy choices. More use 
of nuclear power would increase the 
amount of nuclear waste needing to be 
stored. In order to continue selling ur- 
anium and reactors, the Canadian nuclear 
industry advocates the use of large-scale, 
permanent nuclear fuel waste disposal fa- 
cilities deep within the Canadian Shield. 

Don Kossick of CUSO (formerly 
Canadian University Service Overseas) 
Saskatchewan commented that, in 1992, 
Canada’s largest uranium producer sug- 
gested Saskatchewan could “rent” ur- 
anium and dispose of the waste. Buyers 
would be reassured if they knew they 
could return uranium waste to Saskatch- 
ewan for disposal. Public hearings on the 
concept of nuclear waste disposal in the 
Canadian Shield are to begin in the fall 
of 1995) 

One problem with waste disposal in 
the Canadian Shield is the possibility 
that, in certain circumstances, radioactive 
waste leaking from corroded containers 
could begin a fission process which, in 
turn, might trigger small-scale nuclear 
explosions (Maclean’s, March 20, 1995). 
Nuclear waste could be safely stored 
only in the short-term. 

A lot of the research on nuclear waste 
disposal is carried out near Pinawa, 
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Manitoba, which has led to a proposal 
for a storage system 3,000 feet below the 
surface. Most nuclear scientists say the 
proposal is safe. Most opponents of 
nuclear power argue it is not. 

Canada could become a repository for 
the nuclear waste of other countries. No 
permanent nuclear waste disposal facili- 
ties exist in the United States. The U.S. 
federal government becomes responsible 
for the waste in 1998 and is pursuing op- 
tions for permanent storage, including 
shipping it to Canada. The Free Trade 
Agreement specifically states that Can- 
ada cannot reject nuclear waste from 
south of the border. 

In the United States, Native tribal 
lands have been used to store nuclear and 
contaminated waste, partly because fed- 
eral and state environmental protection 
laws do not apply on reservation lands. 
The Meadow Lake (Saskatchewan) 
Tribal Council proposed a permanent 
nuclear fuel dump site on its land. 
Uranium waste from the United States 
would be imported, facilitated by the 
Mescalero Apache Nation in New 


New from Wood Lake Books... 


There’s Got 
to be More! 


Connecting Churches 


& Canadians 


by Reginald Bibby 


An exploration of the 
practical applications of 


the findings from the book 
Unknown Gods. 

This might be the book that 
helps churches survive into 
the next century. 


5 1/2 x 8 1/2", 144 pages, softcover, Wood Lake Books 
551-048 - $16.95 
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Mexico. Although this project fell 
through, discussions continue. 

Affected aboriginal communities 
need to play a full part in the process of 
determining appropriate resource and en- 
ergy development on their lands and in 
their traditional territories. Concerns over 
the safety of nuclear waste disposal, in- 
creased contact with outsiders and the 
continued viability of spiritual values 
have to be assessed. 

The Canadian government affirms 
that maintaining the nuclear power op- 
tion remains vital to Canada’s (and the 
world’s) interests. Continued nuclear de- 
velopment, therefore, becomes necessary 
because of the future inadequacy of con- 
ventional petroleum resources and the 
environmental degradation arising from 
burning coal in increasing quantities for 
electricity. However, research in alterna- 
tives such as solar, wind, ocean, hydro, 
bio-conversion, geothermal and fuel cell 
have not been funded adequately. 

Few things polarize discussion more 
quickly than the use of nuclear power. 
The current debate is different from the 
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1-800-663-2775 


Office Hours: 8:00 am-4:30 pm Pacific Time 


is looking for an 


AOMINISTRATIVE 
CO-ORDINATOR 


debate 10 to 15 years ago. Ethics is now 
generally accepted as an essential com- 
ponent in public policy discussions. Also, 
the concept of environmental stewardship 
is more widely accepted. The Bruntland 
Report, “Our Common Future,” has 
changed the way many think about sus- 
tainable development. The church en- 
gages in this debate because justice 
“demands the exercise of power for the 
common good” (Living Faith, 8.4.6). IN 


Raymond Hodgson is associate secretary for 
Justice Ministries, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


For more information about how faith 
groups are approaching the issue, 
contact: 


The Aboriginal Rights Coalition, 151 
Laurier East, Ottawa, ON. KIN 6N8 

The Taskforce on the Churches and 
Corporate Responsibility, 129 St. Clair 
Ave. W., Toronto, ON. M4V 1N5 

Project Ploughshares, Conrad Grebel 
College, Waterloo, ON. N2L 3G6 

The Inter-Church Uranium Committee 
Educational Cooperative, Box 7724, 
Saskatoon, SK. S7K 2C2 


The Regional Staffing Council 


THE SYNOD OF ALBERTA 
AND THE NORTH-WEST 


Purpose: 


To provide support and co-ordinate resources (both material 
and personnel) to congregations and presbyteries within the 
Synod of Alberta and the North-West. 


To maintain a network of task-specific workers (both 
volunteer and paid) to be used throughout the Synod, and to 
recommend their possible use. 


This position is open to those with educational levels 
consistent with those required for ordination as Minister of 
Word and Sacraments or designation as a Diaconal Minister, 
or equivalent education and experience. 


Job description and further information from: 
Rey. Gordon Haynes 
8116 - 105 Street NW 
Edmonton, AB T6E 5E7 


Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Endings and Beginnings 


In the month of June, you will finish school and 
begin your summer vacation. The Bible says there 
is a time for everything — for laughing and crying, for 
waking and sleeping, for beginnings and endings. 


Here are some stories about beginnings and endings: 


The Israelites were sad. Moses had died and 
would no longer be their leader. But they 
were also happy to have a new leader, Joshua. 


Kerry was sad. Her favourite teacher, 

Ms. Blake, had retired and moved away. 
But Kerry was looking forward to meeting 
her new teacher, Mr. Garcia. 


Paul was sad when he had to leave the 
Thessalonians. But he was ready to visit other 
cities to tell them about Jesus. 


(fc 


oa Something 
Wonderful 


Tom was sad when the school year came to 
an end. But he was also looking forward to 
summer camp. 


Kiersten was sorry she was too old to be in 
Brownies. But she was excited about being a 
Girl Guide. 


Think about an ending in your life. 
Did it come with a new beginning as well? 


Think about times when people entered or left your life. 
Fill in as many blanks as you can: 


When left, I felt 
When died, I felt 
When I met , | felt 


When was born, I felt 
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ere Should Our Church Be Going? 


In the September 1994 issue of the Record, we invited readers to send us 
their thoughts on how the Presbyterian Church should be reformed, 
what it i should emphasize, what it should preserve or throw overboard. 
Here are some of the things you said. 


At times, the church has become a major stumbling block for 
me. In my foolishness, I have been drawn into serving the 
church rather than Christ. 

I see God’s people moving away from being a servant 
people and into a self-serving role. Lack of vision and unmo- 
tivated people in the pews have resulted in clergy taking on the 
work of the church, and being left to do it. 

The gospel has become a comforting message to make 
people feel good rather than a powerful, life-changing chal- 
lenge. We in Presbyterian pews, as well as many of our clergy, 
are not prepared to pay the price of discipleship. 

We are missing the boat in our attempts not to rock the 
church for fear of sinking it. Maintaining the institution has 
subtly taken priority over living in Christ. 

— Margaret Beale, Guelph, Ont. 


A few churches have substantially changed their doctrine to 
reflect changes in society. This kind of approach leads to con- 
fusion and spreads the message that all doctrines are welcome 
here. Christ commanded us to “Go and make disciples,” not to 
go and conform to the world’s standards. 

— Stephen A. Sahagian, Cambridge, Ont. 


The wonderfully vibrant and colourful “Good News” has been 
painted grey. 

I would like to see Presbyterian churches return to the 
Scriptures and reach out into the community with a strong, 
scripturally based stance. 

The Presbyterian Church can continue its downward spiral 
in attempting to be all things to all people and, in doing so, 
destine itself to almost certain failure; or it can recapture the 
spiritual fervour it had a half-century ago and become a 
beacon in the community again. 

— Rosemary Underwood, Uxbridge, Ont. 


Until ministers keep their congregations informed and up-to- 
date with the goings on of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and the General Assembly, not much will change! What it boils 


1} down to: Presbyterian in name only, a local church run as an 
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“Independent.” For convenience sake, we are Presbyterians. 
Living Faith should be a part of every service. 
Scrap elders for life as soon as possible. 
— Lawrence D. Ellis, Manotick, Ont. 


Let’s insist on more Bible studies — possibly in place of fund- 
raising events. There is great fellowship preparing for a Tea & 
Bake Sale, but I feel embarrassed when it takes priority over 
Bible study. 

— Doris Ferguson, Vernon, B.C. 


Liven up the music and throw responsive readings out the 
window. 
— Dianne Williams, Bracebridge, Ont. 


Emphasize basic Christian faith doctrines. Leave the fate of 
the many “good” people in the other religions to a merciful 
and just God. 
We undermine the Bible’s authority to our peril and to the 
languishing of our faith. 
Perhaps we should rethink granting eldership for life. 
— Helen Beaugrand, Penticton, B.C. 


We need to focus on recognizing, developing, supporting and 
employing the ministry of the laity. It will require the develop- 
ment of viable theological education for laity in ministry. 

Perhaps what Presbyterians fear most is what a rediscovery 
of the full range of the Spirit’s activities might involve. 

What is needed is a basic rediscovery of our church as the 
Body of Christ here and now, plus a serious recommitment to 
live out that vision by employing appropriate educational 
means and other means, human and divine. 

— Don A. Freeman, Kleinburg, Ont. 


We believe there is a link between an increasing number of 
congregations without ministers and the decline in church 
membership, attendance and funding. Have we taken the task 
of recruiting people for the ministry seriously? 

There are good people who would seriously consider a 
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career in the church if sustained encouragement and support 
were made available. Does the session make a concerted effort 
to seek out from the membership those who could make a sig- 
nificant contribution through a career in the church? Do we 
have a plan to identify potential candidates and to support their 
decision to take up full-time work? 

It is also time to re-examine the church’s expectations of its 
pastors. A need exists for a clearly articulated job description 
and regular performance reviews. 

Throw out the executive mentality which dilutes our mis- 
sion to a humourless sterility. 

— Dale and Avis Gray, Amherst, N.S. 


What happened to the call of the minister to serve all the people 
in the congregation, not a chosen few; to be a leader and ex- 
ample, a visitor, a counsellor and a preacher of the word of God? 
I suggest that student ministers spend two years in a mis- 
sion charge where they can learn the practical and everyday 
needs of a congregation with the help of a session. 
Our church will be much more progressive if we are more 
welcoming to all, regardless of race, colour or social position. 
— Merrill A. Tannahill, Ormstown, Que. 


It costs an enormous amount of money to have a yearly Gen- 
eral Assembly. The money saved from less frequent Assem- 
blies could be used for mega youth rallies in each province. 
Elect the Moderator for five years. What can a person 
accomplish in one year? 
Scratch the synod once and for all. 


Train ministers in developing long-range and short-range 
plans. How about a lay supervisor for every 10 ministers? 
Cut sermons down to 15 minutes — three dynamic points 
and a challenging closing. 
— S$. Nicholson, Pickering, Ont. 


I think it is time to open the doors of the mind so fresh air can 
get in or, more, so the Holy Spirit can get in. The church is not 
a club for the élite; it is the harbour for broken hearts to be re- 
paired. It is the invisible university where we learn how to 
reach the Holy Spirit. 

— Barbara Franklin, Mississauga, Ont. 


We don’t need a new message. Tell me the old, old story — 
perhaps, in a new way — and watch the new life as the people 
joyfully do the work of the Lord. 

— Edward MacDonald, Ault Island, Ont. 


Can we not restore prayer to a place of top priority? Organiza- 
tional details, workshops, committees, etc., can become stum- 
bling blocks if they take the place of prayer. 

— Olive McBay, Coquitlam, B.C. 


Mission is in our backyard. In every city, suburb and rural area 
of this country, Christianity is slowly being extinguished. We 
do ourselves no favours sending people to Malawi where there 
are more Presbyterians than there are here. We should be pay- 
ing their way to come here to teach us how to be Christians. 

— Roderick Lamb, Paisley, Ont. 


Delight in the gentle glow 
of the Celtic Cross 
popular with Presbyterians 


Each cross is hand-carved by our artist in a piece of 
polished 10 ml. glass, 8” wide x 10” high, then set ina 
SOLID WOOD base. The base has a rich, black satin finish 
and houses a replaceable light-bar. 


We are sure the Cross for Life will provide you and your 
loved ones with years of enjoyment. The effect is 
startling, the value is excellent and the idea is more 
timely now than ever. 


These beautiful crosses are available from The Glass 
Gallery of Guelph direct to your home! To make the 
Cross for Life more affordable, we are eliminating the 
usual retail mark-up and are offering through mail order 
this piece of glass art for the affordable price of $98.75. 


Volume purchases by religious groups qualify for special 
discount. 


_] Please send me Crosses for Life, at $98.75 each, plus $6.91 GST and $9.95 postage and 
handling = $115. 61 (Ontario residents add $7.90 PST). Enclosed is my cheque or money order. 


_] Yes, Iam interested, but first send me a colour photo to help in my decision to purchase. 


Street 
Postal Code 


Name 


City 


Prov. 


THE GLASS GALLERY, 100 Crimea Street, Unit B, Guelph, Ontario N1H 2Y6 he 


Phone ( ) 
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St. Andrew’s, 


Thompson: 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


A Congregation That 
Retuses to Give Up 


hompson, Manitoba, located 750 

kilometres north of Winnipeg, be- 

gan as a mining town. INCO still 
dominates the landscape and the thinking 
of this city of 15,000. Over the past 20 
years, Thompson has also become the 
Hub of the North, as government offices 
(provincial, federal and First Nation) and 
national businesses centred their opera- 
tions there to service the northern half of 
Manitoba. 

Despite the economic stability the 
government sector has brought to 
Thompson, it remains a transient town. 
Few retired people live there. Many 
young, single people, working at their 
first jobs in Thompson, hope to leave the 
north as soon as possible. 

There has been a Presbyterian pres- 
ence in Thompson since the 1950s when 
nickel was first discovered and the initial 
mine was developed. But by the fall of 
1989, the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church was a discouraged 


_ The 1993 Christmas dinner team in Thompson. 
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group of people. They had searched for a 
minister for over a year with no 
prospects. Given their distance from the 
rest of Winnipeg presbytery and the 
church-at-large (St. Andrew’s, Thomp- 
son, is an eight-hour drive from the near- 
est church in its presbytery), the 
congregation felt unsupported by the de- 
nomination as a whole. Many within the 
small, struggling congregation wondered 
if St. Andrew’s had a future. 

But in March 1990, Rev. Charles and 
Cathy Cook, with their six-month-old 
daughter Hillary, arrived in Thompson. 
The Cooks were the only young family in 
the congregation. The few teenagers who 
were present all left for university or to 
find jobs outside of Thompson within 15 
months of the Cooks’ arrival. Things 
seemed to be going from bad to worse. 

In light of a transient church commu- 
nity, the high turnover of clergy and the 
perception that the wider church was un- 
concerned about the plight of remote 


by Peter Bush 


The baptism of Charles Cook at St. 
Andrew’s, Thompson, Man. (from left to 
right): Cathy Cook with Charles, Peter Bush 
officiating, Charles Cook with Hillary. 


congregations, St. Andrew’s might easily 
have settled for mere survival as its goal. 
As Charles Cook notes, “Survival 
becomes the goal because elders and 
other leaders battle with despair on a 
continual basis.” However, signs point to 
St. Andrew’s doing more than surviving. 
Hope is beginning to bud in this congre- 
gation’s life. , 

One young person who left for uni- 
versity had been the church organist. No 
one else in the congregation could play 
the organ or the piano. What would the 
congregation do for music? 

Cathy Cook played the guitar. She be- 
gan to lead the singing at St. Andrew’s. 
But this raised two new problems. First, 
many of the hymns in the Book of Praise 
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cannot be played on the guitar. So the 
congregation purchased Scripture in 
Song as its new hymn-book. Secondly, 
Hillary and the Cooks’ youngest child, 
Charles, needed someone to look after 
them while Cathy led worship. The 
church hall downstairs provided the only 
suitable place for child care. For a while, 
Cathy and Charles played tag team child 
care on Sunday mornings. Charles would 
begin the service with a call to worship 
and opening prayer. Then, while Cathy 
led a time of worship through singing 
and brief Scripture readings, Charles 
would stay with the children downstairs. 
After the singing, Cathy would relieve 


The 1994 St. Andrew’s congregational picnic 
in Thompson, Man. 


Charles who would go upstairs to preach 
and conclude the service. 

Gradually, a new pattern of worship 
has developed at St. Andrew’s. The Sun- 
day morning service now begins with new 
songs of praise celebrating God’s good- 
ness. A pianist has joined Cathy in lead- 
ing the opening worship, broadening the 
range of what can be sung. But the fresh, 
informal, celebrative atmosphere remains. 

This new pattern of worship, com- 
bined with the informal, relaxed and 
friendly style, has created a new vision of 
congregational life. When Cook suggest- 
ed sharing concerns and joys before the 
pastoral prayer, the congregation wel- 
comed the idea. This time has become a 
central feature of St. Andrew’s weekly 
worship and community building. 

St. Andrew’s had been aware of the 
need for a nursery so that young families 
would feel more comfortable, but little 
had been done. On the suggestion of the 
board of managers to the annual meeting, 
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a large cloakroom upstairs between the 
front doors of the building and the sanc- 
tuary was turned into a nursery. An elder 
went home, returned with a circular saw 
and cut a hole in the wall between the 
nursery-to-be and the sanctuary. Soon, a 
window was in place and a nursery was 
born. Now, when new families come to 
St. Andrew’s, the first thing they see is 
the nursery. This signals to them that the 
church is committed to children and 
young families. 

St. Andrew’s works to reach out into 
the community of Thompson. In 1992, 
during the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, St. Andrew’s, assisted by the local 
Christian Council, co-ordinated a booth 
in one of the malls. The booth highlight- 
ed the “Ten Myths of Christianity” dis- 
play which has been used effectively on 
university campuses. A member of St. 
Andrew’s wrote a computer program so 
people dropping by the booth could 
record their agreement or disagreement 
with the 10 statements that form the 
basis of the ““Ten Myths” display. St. An- 
drew’s also ran the follow-up program 
for those who expressed interest in learn- 
ing more about Christianity. 

In the fall of 1994, St. Andrew’s 
sponsored a booth at the Thompson 
Health and Leisure Show to promote the 
“Coffee Break” Bible study program for 
stay-at-home moms and the Young Chil- 
dren and Worship program which was 
the Sunday school curriculum used by 
St. Andrew’s for the past two years. The 
direct response to this booth has been 
limited, but it provided another avenue 
for St. Andrew’s to raise awareness of its 
presence in the community. 

A group of concerned individuals 
from St. Andrew’s has worked for three 
years as the planning and steering com- 
mittee for a community Christmas dinner. 
Anyone in Thompson who has nowhere 
to go for Christmas dinner, or who would 
simply like some company, is invited to a 
community dinner from 1 to 5 p.m. on 
Christmas Day. Along with the meal, par- 
ticipants enjoy informal carol singing, 
board games and general conversation. 
The dinner averages 160 people. 

St. Andrew’s has faced a dramatic 
transition over the past five years. By 
April 1995, only three families and one 
elder present at St. Andrew’s in March 


of 1990 when the Cooks arrived were 
still at St. Andrew’s. Although a few 
people have been uncomfortable with St. 
Andrew’s new directions, most of the 
changing face of the congregation is the 
result of the transient nature of the com- 
munity. On average, St. Andrew’s has to 
replace one-third of the congregation 
each year to maintain its attendance. The 
worshipping congregation on Sunday 
morning now averages about 50 (includ- 
ing children), up from the 30 to 35 five 
years ago. 

In this highly transient congregation, 
the leadership team works hard to build 
community. After church, on the first 
Sunday of the month, a light lunch is 
served in the church hall so people may 
interact with each other. A monthly Sun- 
day evening Communion service and 
pot-luck supper has been started. A num- 
ber of spouses who do not normally at- 
tend have joined their families at this 
informal community worship event. 

Despite the ongoing battle with des- 
pair, hope is beginning to bloom in this 
congregation. Charles Cook says: “We 
realize survival is a poor goal — it won’t 
lead us into the future. We’ve built our 
necessary infrastructure such as Sunday 
school and done community building. 
Next, it’s leadership development and 
small groups.” As a step toward the 
future, the congregation plans to build on 
a strategic planning event held in late 
April 1995, 

The St. Andrew’s story is of a congre- 
gation that would not give up. Without a 
tenacious group of members during the 
18-month search for a minister, there 
would be no story to tell now. The leg- 
acy of that core group (most of whom no 
longer reside in Thompson) lives on in 
the life and ministry of St. Andrew’s. 

During the past five years, the people 
of St. Andrew’s have been willing to risk 
— willing to say, “Let’s try it a different 
way and find out what happens.” At crit- 
ical moments, they have found them- 
selves on their knees in prayer. It is a 
story of trial and error, of creatively 
using the resources available within the 
congregation. It is a story of God’s work 
in the life of a northern congregation. IN 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Flin Flon, Man. 5 
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In his beatitudes, Jesus said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they will be called the chil- 
dren of God.” | am more than 
ever persuaded Christians 
should be pacifists, especially in 
this Nuclear Age. What is the 
view of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada? 


Historically, our denomination, in 
contrast with such churches as the 
Mennonites, has not held to the pacifist 
position. The Declaration of Faith Con- 
cerning Church and Nation, adopted by 
the church in 1954, states: “[Christ] 
commissions the civil authorities with 
the right and duty of using force under 
law against internal disorder and ex- 
ternal aggression (Isaiah 10:5ff; 45:1-6; 
Romans 13:3-4; Nehemiah 4:7-20)” 
(Book of Forms, Appendix E, section 3, 
“The Authority of the State’’). 

I am not a scholar on these matters, 
but I believe we have generally em- 
braced the concept of the “just war”; 
that is, war waged not in aggression but 
as a defence against those who would 
do harm to the nation and its interests. 
Just as we have a police force charged 
with keeping the peace within society, 
sometimes using force, we also have a 
national defence force charged with se- 
curing the integrity of the nation’s 
boundaries and the people’s safety. 

In the past, Presbyterians have been 
among those who answered the call of 
the nation to defend freedom. I do not 
think they did so with any degree of joy 
but because they believed vital issues 
were at stake for the world, the nation 
and themselves. This was particularly 
true, in my opinion, of the battle 
against Nazism and Fascism in Europe 


You Were ASKING? 


Force When Necessary, 
But Peace When Possible 


during the Second World War and the 
Allied response to the aggressive war 
waged by the Japanese empire in the 
Pacific at that time. War is an evil, 
without doubt. Sometimes, however, 
as in the case with the war against 
Nazism, it is the lesser of two evils. 

It should be noted I speak from a 
personal bias because I grew up during 
the Nazi occupation of Holland. I re- 
member the liberation of that nation by 
the Canadian Armed Forces and share 
the enormous gratitude that still exists 
in the hearts of the Dutch people to 
those who laid down their lives in the 
cause of our freedom. 

But then came the Nuclear Age 
and, with it, the question whether it is 
ever possible to justify the use of such 
mass destruction in the defence of any- 
thing. The United States’ use of the 
first atomic bombs over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki was a “wake-up call” to the 
world that the nuclear genie is out of 
the bottle and such horrible weapons 
must never be used again. The debate 
continues whether they should ever 
have been used in the first place. 

Hindsight is always 20/20. It is easy 
enough, after 50 years have gone by 
and having the luxury of time and re- 
flection, to conclude the American act 
was completely immoral and totally 
unjustified. But in the climate of the 
times, with a war in the Pacific that 
seemed impossible to end except at 
enormous cost of American lives, and 
faced with an implacable enemy ap- 
parently prepared to fight to the last 
soldier and civilian, our present judge- 
ment on that decision should be made 
with some humility. Of course, I wish 
the decision had never been made. I 
wish a “demonstration bomb” had 
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been dropped over some uninhabited 
area of the Pacific to persuade the 
Japanese government to surrender. | 
wish the Japanese militarists had never 
attacked Pearl Harbour. 

We cannot change the past, but we 
can learn from it. I thank God that a 
young president of the United States, 
John F. Kennedy, did learn the lesson. 
During the Cuban Missile Crisis, he 
withstood the strong pressure of some 
of his most senior and expert advisers 
who urged him to invade Cuba in or- 
der to rid that island of Soviet missile 
sites. If he had followed their advice, 
instead of choosing a naval blockade, 
there might well have been a nuclear 
exchange between the United States 
and the Soviet Union with all the 
unthinkable consequences. 

I am glad Canada’s role in interna- 
tional security is now that of “peace- 
keepers” under the auspices of the 
United Nations. Except for recent 
events in Somalia, we have had a dis- 
tinguished role in these endeavours. 
And I am glad various General Assem- 
blies of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada have pointed out that peace- 
making and peacekeeping have to do 
with justice issues. 

But even if we lived in a more just 
world, there would still be those for 
whom power in and of itself is the ulti- 
mate goal and the domination of others 
their only satisfaction. Even a more 
just world than we live in today would 
not guarantee a world without war. 
Yet, it remains our task to strive for 
such a world. IN 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Record wins three awards at Church Press conference 


The Presbyterian Record won three 
Associated Church Press (ACP) 
awards at a joint conference of the 
ACP and the Canadian Church Press 
(CCP) held in Ottawa, April 23-26. 
The Associated Church Press repre- 
sents about 200 religious publications 


in the United States and Canada. The 
Canadian Church Press is comprised 
of approximately 70 Christian publica- 
tions from across Canada. 

The Record received two Awards 
of Excellence (the ACP’s highest 
prize): one for best cover (1-, 2- or 3- 
colour) for the March 1994 issue, de- 
signed by Tim Faller and illustrated by 


Jung Soon Kim; and one in the Bibli- 
cal Exposition category for UNcom- 
mon Lectionary, the column written by 
Michael Farris in the December 1994 
issue. Jim Taylor’s monthly column, 
An Everyday God, received an Award 
of Merit in the ACP’s Department 
category. 

In the Canadian Church Press 
awards, The United Church Observer 
was the big winner, taking 14 prizes, 
including first prize for general excel- 
lence for denominational publications. 
Glad Tidings, the magazine of the 
Women’s Missionary Society (WD) of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
also did well in the CCP awards, win- 
ning a first prize for the article “To the 
Presbyterian Church” by Emma Paishk 
(October 1994) and an Honourable 
Mention in the poetry category for “I 
know you Lord” by Barbara Mitchell. 
Glad Tidings also received an Hon- 
ourable Mention from the ACP in its 
Personally Useful Article category for 
“Blessed Are Those Who Mourn” by 
Mary Campbell (April 1994). 

An unexpected glitch during the 
ACP/CCP convention occurred when 
one of two candidates nominated to 
become the next ACP president was 
denied entry into Canada at Ottawa’s 
Macdonald-Cartier Airport. Joe Roos, 
publisher of the evangelical Christian 


Heather Johnston awarded Order of Ontario 


Heather Johnston, a well-known Pres- 
byterian layperson from Hamilton, 
Ont., was one of 22 people invested 
with the Order of Ontario at a cere- 
mony held May 3 at Queen’s Park, 
Toronto. The Order is the most presti- 
gious provincial award bestowed on 
residents of Ontario. 

Johnston, 64, was honoured for her 
longtime work in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and for her leader- 
ship role with the World Council of 
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Churches. She also served as head of 
the Canadian Council of Churches 
from 1979 to 1982 (the first layperson 
to do so). Last summer, she was co- 
convener of the Canadian Christian 
Festival held in Hamilton. 

Recently, however, Johnston’s ecu- 
menical work has been curtailed by 
health problems. Last November, she 
was diagnosed with cancer which re- 
quired surgery and chemotherapy 
treatments. In February, she suffered a 


magazine Sojourners and pastor of the 
Sojourners Community Church in 
Washington, D.C., was refused entry 
because of a criminal record for civil 
disobedience. Roos, 48, says he has 
seven convictions for “non-violent” 
protests concerning such issues as the 
Gulf War, nuclear weapons and 
apartheid in South Africa. However, 
Roos was eventually allowed into the 
country through the intervention of 
Church Press members and MP David 
Kilgour, a Presbyterian from Alberta. 
Roos was later elected president of the 
Associated Church Press. 


Student intern joins Record staff 
Kathleen Cawsey, a third-year honours 
student majoring in English and his- 
tory at Wilfrid Laurier University in 
Waterloo, Ont., has joined the staff of 
the Presbyterian Record as a summer 
student-intern. 

Kathy will be familiar to readers as 
a past contributor (“The Day Jimmy 
Carter Came to Waterloo,” Oct. 1993; 
“An Open Letter to Church Leaders 


From a Teen,” Jan. 1994; “19 is Old’ 


Enough,” May 1994) and as a co- 
editor of the Record’s children’s page, 
Something Wonderful. 

Kathy is a member of Knox Presby- 
terian Church in Waterloo. 


heart attack that left her in hospital for 
three weeks. If that wasn’t enough, she 
also broke an ankle. 

Eventually, Johnston hopes to get 
back to her work which she describes 
as inspiring people of all faiths to be 
open to other religious perspectives. 

“The most important thing for me is 
the sharing of thoughts and being with 
people,” she says. (Source: Hamilton 
Spectator) 
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Faith in a box: 
television and religion 
While prime-time television’s treat- 
ment of religion has improved in the 
past year, network news coverage ac- 
tually fell further into 

obscurity. These are 
the primary findings 
of the Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based 
Media Research 
Center’s second an- 
nual study of how 
the U.S. television 
networks deal with 
religious issues. 

On the entertainment media side, 
this year’s report (which covers 1994 
programming) found that the number 
of portrayals of religion in prime time 
more than doubled, from 116 in 1993 
to 253 in 1994. Overall, positive depic- 
tions of religion outnumbered negative 
ones by almost 2-to-1, reversing a 
trend in 1993 in which negative depic- 
tions outnumbered the positives by the 
same ratio. TV programs singled out 
for their treatment of religion included 
CBS’s Touched by an Angel and 
Christy, ABC’s Thunder Alley, and 
NBC’s L.A. Law and Homicide: Life 
on the Street. 

Total network news coverage of re- 
ligion dropped in 1994. According to 
the Media Research Center, coverage 
remains numerically insignificant: out 
of more than 18,000 evening news stor- 
ies, religion drew only 225; out of more 
than 26,000 morning segments, only 
151 concerned religion. The Roman 
Catholic Church dominated news cov- 
erage, and the networks devoted less 
time to Protestant denominations than 
to New Age “spirituality” movements. 

Commenting on the study, Media 
Research Center convener L. Brent 
Bozell said that although there were 
some encouraging trends, “both prime 
time and the network news shows still 
have light-years to go before they can 
accurately claim they reflect the every- 
day aspect of religion in America.” 
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Remembering Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
Fifty years after the execution of 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer at the age of 39 
(April 9, 1945) at the hands of one of 
Hitler’s special commandos in the con- 
centration camp at Flossenberg, church 
leaders paid tribute to the German 
Lutheran theologian who joined the po- 
litical opposition to Hitler. 

At a memorial service on April 9 in 
Flossenberg, Klaus Engelhardt, presid- 
ing bishop of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany, pointed out that Bonhoeffer 
called on the church to be a “church for 
others.” In Bonhoeffer’s words, this 
means looking “at the great events of 
world history for once from below, 
from the perspective of the marginalized 
— those regarded with suspicion, the 
maltreated, the powerless, the oppressed, 
the despised; in short, those who suffer.” 

Engelhardt suggested the church to- 
day should think again about how it sup- 
ports those who exercise their resistance 
to injustice through political means. 

Speaking in Kampen, the Nether- 
lands, on April 8, Konrad Raiser, general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, paid tribute to Bonhoeffer’s 
work in the ecumenical movement in the 
1930s and his “prophetic vision of a uni- 
versal Christian council proclaiming in 
an authoritative way God’s will for 
peace, thus bringing the nations to their 
senses.’ Bonhoeffer, Raiser said, would 
not have hesitated to acknowledge the 
link between the unity of the church and 
the unity of humankind. (EPS) 


CELEBRATING 175 YEARS — 1995 
Boston Presbyterian Church 
(2 miles north of Milton) 
June 17 


Anniversary Dinner 
Saturday Evening 


June 18, 11 a.m. 
Anniversary Service 


Rev. George Vais, Moderator 
of the 120th General Assembly 


Members, Adherents and Guests — 
past and present — 
are cordially invited. 


For further information, 
please contact: 
Rev. Shawn Croll (905) 875-2804 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates  Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 


mills Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


arcuitectura. 1-800-268-1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 


our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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“Fresh spirit” but “no illusions” 
after Raiser meets Pope 

There is a “fresh spirit” in relations be- 
tween the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) and the Roman Catholic 
Church, said WCC general secretary 
Konrad Raiser after a four-day visit to 
the Vatican, during which he had his 
first official meeting with Pope John 
Paul II. However, Raiser also said he 
had “no illusions” about the differ- 
ences that remain between the Vatican 
and the World Council of Churches. 
They are essentially different sorts of 
bodies, he pointed out. “We have ap- 
preciated these differences more clear- 
ly and more realistically in recent 
years.” 

According to Raiser, the discus- 
sions with the Pope provided an oppor- 
tunity for a relatively broad sharing of 
concerns, including the search for 
unity of the church, ways of commem- 
orating the year 2000 and an ecumen- 
ical witness for peace. 

In discussions with Vatican offi- 
cials, the WCC delegation shared 


some of its “difficulties” with the re- 
cent papal encyclical, Evangelium 
Vitae, and its “potential ecumenical 
implications.” 

The delegation told Vatican offi- 
cials that the encyclical’s formulations 
posed difficulties for ecumenical dis- 
cussions on issues such as abortion, 
contraception and euthanasia, “thus 
making it nearly impossible to elab- 
orate shared pastoral concerns and 
guidelines.” 

The encyclical addressed moral 
questions with a degree of isolation 
from those who have to make moral 
choices, the WCC delegates said. It 
showed a “striking lack of apprecia- 
tion” and “underestimation” of the 
ability of women to make their own 
ethical judgements. 

Raiser pointed out that a “complete- 
ly unexpected” development of the 
meeting was the suggestion by Vatican 
officials that the WCC and various 
Vatican bodies work more closely in 
such areas as representing common 
concerns in United Nations forums and 
developing a joint approach to resolv- 
ing conflicts in various parts of the 
world. (EPS) 


Knox College appointment 
The Senate of Knox College has 
appointed Patricia Dutcher-Wall as 
assistant professor of Hebrew Scripture 
and Old Testament. 


A native of New Jersey, Dutcher- 
Wall attended the College of Wooster 
in Ohio and Harvard Divinity School 
in Massachusetts before being or- 
dained by the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.). She received a PhD from the 
Graduate Theological Union in Berke- 
ley, California. Recently, she has been 
teaching at United Theological Semin- 
ary in Dayton, Ohio. 

Dutcher-Wall and her husband, Tim 
(a Lutheran minister and a graduate of 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto), have 
two children. 


Canada’s international reputation threatened by cuts to development education 


“Throughout the world, Canada is both 
envied and respected as a model of 
what can and should be done in devel- 
opment education ... I constantly use 
the work in Canada, and particularly 
the work of TEN DAYS for World 
Development, as an example of ex- 
cellent development education.” 
(Dr. Rebecca Larson, Lutheran World 
Federation) 

Despite Canada’s international repu- 
tation as a leader in development edu- 
cation, the Foreign Affairs Department 
has instructed the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency (CIDA) to 
eliminate funding for development edu- 
cation programs in Canada. This de- 
cision goes against the view, expressed 
by a wide variety of Canadians in the 
recent Foreign Policy Review, that 
public participation remains an essen- 
he element in mobilizing a Canadian 


capacity and commitment to interna- 
tional development. Over 80 local de- 
velopment education groups, all of the 
provincial councils for international co- 
operation, and 15 national and provin- 
cial development education programs 
will be affected. TEN DAYS for World 
Development, the education and action 
program of the Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
United, Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches, will no longer receive any 
funding from CIDA and will be forced 
to reduce its budget by 50 per cent 
unless this decision is reversed or the 
level of the cuts reduced. 

The savings associated with this 
decision will be minimal, but the costs 
for Canadians and for people in the de- 
veloping world will be great. For more 
than two decades, funding for global 
education has raised Canadian aware- 
ness of the root causes of poverty, 
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hunger and injustice; increased support 
for international development work; 
and helped to raise the profile of Can- 
adians around the world as people who 
are concerned about the problems of 
people in developing countries. 
Members of the Presbyterian 
Church have been writing letters to 
Foreign Affairs Minister André Ouellet 
to protest the elimination of funding for 
development education. A letter from 
the Presbyterian World Service & De- 
velopment Committee was also sent to 
CIDA explaining the importance of the 
TEN DAYS for World Development 
program for development education 
work in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. For more information, please 
contact: PWS&D, 50 Wynford Drive, 
North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. Tel: 
(416) 441-1111; Fax: (416) 441-2825. 
(Deborah Simpson, PWS&D) 
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Churches unite for mission with 
Billy Graham 

Metropolitan Toronto churches are 
coming together for a common pur- 
pose — to pray and work toward Mis- 
sion Ontario with Billy Graham. More 
than 600 churches from 54 denomina- 
tions are participating in the mission 
taking place this month (June 7-11) at 
SkyDome in Toronto. 

Toronto’s Christian community is a 
virtual United Nations, a microcosm of 
the world. In light of this, Mission 
Ontario encompasses a broad spectrum 
of languages, including: Arabic, 
Armenian, Cantonese, French, Greek, 
Hindi, Hungarian, Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, Laotian, Mandarin, 
Portuguese, Punjabi, Spanish, Tamil, 
Urdu and Vietnamese. Organizers of 
the event have made efforts to include 
local ministers in specific ministries. 

“As the Body of Christ, the church 
has a unity that is seen all too infre- 
quently,” says Jack Charleson, a mem- 
ber of Bridlewood Presbyterian 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., and chair 
of Mission Ontario. “A concept such 
as Mission Ontario provides op- 
portunity to increase the visibility of 
this unity and create greater public 
awareness of the uniqueness of the 


gospel.” 


Church educators discuss future 
curriculum 

At the beginning of April, educational 
staff from 25 denominations in the 
United States and Canada (including 
the Presbyterian Church) met in 
Nashville, Tennessee, “to explore the 
historical, theological, educational, so- 
cial and cultural contexts that will in- 
form church curriculum development 
for the year 2000 and beyond.” 

During the four-day consultation, 
participants considered the impact of 
technology on education and on how 
children and teens learn. The need for 
adult educators to be computer and 
media literate, as well as theologically 
knowledgeable, was also raised. 

Interactive CD-ROM programs for 
Bible study and a new “translation” of 
the Bible on video tape by the Amer- 


‘ican Bible Society were displayed. Not 


all the response was positive. Concern 
was expressed that smaller congrega- 
tions would have problems providing 
computers. Some delegates found parts 
of the Bible Society’s video troubling, 
particularly the use of a female dancer 
to symbolize evil in the story of the 
Gadarene demonic. 

Concerning cultural and sociolo- 
gical issues, it was noted that more 
contributions from and interpretations 
of women, Afro-Americans, Asian and 
aboriginal people should be included 
in curriculum resources. 


UN High Commissioner for Human Rights meets with Canadian churches 


José Ayala-Lasso, the first person to 
hold the position of United Nations 
High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, met recently in Toronto with 
Canadian church representatives 
whose work centres on the protection 
and promotion of human rights around 
the world. 

The High Commissioner met with 
the members of the Canadian Council 
of Churches (CCC) Human Rights 
Committee and ecumenical coalition 
representatives. The meeting was host- 
ed by Dr. Alexandra Johnston, a Pres- 
byterian layperson and president of the 
CCC, and chaired by Lee Purchase, a 
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member of the national staff of the 
Presbyterian Church and convener of 
the CCC’s Human Rights Committee. 
Ayala-Lasso responded to questions on 
issues such as the diminishing re- 
sources for UN human rights work and 
the role of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in bridging the funding gap to the 
advancement of economic, social and 
cultural rights. 

For his part, the high commissioner 
heard from the church representatives 
about their growing work in monitor- 
ing Canada’s compliance with interna- 
tional human rights agreements. 


Dominion Regalia Ltd. 
he Me. © Embroidered Paraments 
F mm ° Linens 
¢ Banners 
e Altarware 
e Engraved Plaques 
For A Free Catalogue of These Items and More, 
Phone or Visit Our Showroom 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 phone; or fax (416) 752-4615 


SYNOD YOUTH DIRECTOR 
SYNOD OF THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


The Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces invites applications 
for the position of Synod Youth 
Director. We are looking for a 
faithful, energetic and 
enthusiastic individual to help 
co-ordinate, direct and inspire 
youth and youth ministries 
within the Synod. 


This full-time position offers 
great opportunities for 
challenge, growth and creativity. 


For a job description, further 
details and information, or to 
send a resumé or profile, please 
contact: Geoff Howard, 
Convener of the Program 
Committee for the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, RR #1, 
Harcourt, New Brunswick 

EOA ITO. (506) 785-4383 


A national readership and reasonable 
rates. It makes sense to advertise 
in the Record. For information, 
call 441-1111, ext. 305. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
ST. ANDREW’S | 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
New Liskeard, Ontario 
1895-1995 
Former members, adherents 
and ministers 
are invited to join us for our 
100th Anniversary Celebrations. 
All Welcome. 

A Grand Old-Time Picnic - July 15 
Historical Slide Show & Museum - Oct. 6 
Anniversary Dinner Evening - Oct. 7 
(Tickets available $20) 
Anniversary Service - Oct. 8 
Contact: 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
Box 908, New Liskeard, Ontario 
POJ 1P0 
Phone: (705) 647-8401 
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PEOPLE (VD PLACES 


INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED classical violinist Erika Raum 
delighted a capacity crowd with selections from Beethoven, 
Kreisler, Schubert and Stravinsky at a concert held Feb. 2 at 
Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta. She was accompanied by 
pianist Janet Scott Hoyt of Edmonton. Raum’s one-night 
performance in Sylvan Lake was the result of a family friendship 
with Memorial’s interim minister Rod Ferguson. 


ON MAY 21, 1953, a tornado swept through the Sarnia-London area causing extensive structural damage 
to Knox Church, Centre Road, Ont. As part of the centennial celebrations in 1994, a new tower 
closely resembling the original one was constructed and dedicated last fall. 


Please note; Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 


FOR THE THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR, the offering from the 
Christmas Eve service at Knox’s Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
was used to buy meat for the local Family Crisis Shelter. Bettye 
Clark, executive director of the shelter, and Ronald Watson, an 
elder of Knox’s Galt, are shown with some of the 130 kilograms 
of meat purchased. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF Caledonia Church, Caledonia, Ont., recently donated 
$500 from their offering to Presbyterian World Service and Development. They also 
sent $500 to the local Children’s Aid Society. 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of Glebe Church, Toronto, are pictured singing Christmas 
carols while strolling through neighbourhood streets last December. 


THE YOUTH GROUP OF St. Andrew’s Church, Hanover, and Knox Church, Ayton, 
Ont., participated in World Vision’s 30-hour famine the weekend of March 4-5. Nine 
young people and four adults raised $1,127.50 to help World Vision’s efforts to combat 
world hunger. 


JIM AND CLARA GILCHRIST were hon- 
oured by the congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Glammis, Ont., with the pres- 
entation of an engraved picture of the 
church in recognition of their years of 
devoted service. They are pictured with 
Rev. Rod Lamb. minister of St. Paul’s. 


ARTHUR VAN SETERS, principal of 
Knox College, was the guest minister at 
the celebration of 160 years of witness at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. He is 
pictured (left) with Rev. James Goldsmith. 


CS oe 7 i 
THE CONGREGATION OF St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, celebrated its 
50th anniversary recently. Pictured are: 
Tom Foulkes; Rev. Graham Kennedy 
(centre), then minister of St. Stephen’s; 


and guest minister Rev. Cameron Brett 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. James Church (Hanwell), Fred- 
ericton, N.B., reserves a place of honour among its Advent and 
Christmas decorations for a five-panel painting by the congrega- 
tion’s first full-time minister, Rev. Basil Lowery. 


JEAN POWELL of St. Giles Church, Moser River, N.S., was 
honoured at a special service of thanksgiving for her 50 years as 
church and community musician. Pictured with her at the pump- 
organ still used for worship services are Rev. Wayne Smith, in- 
terim moderator of St. Giles, and guest speaker Rev. Jane 
Johnson, a former minister of the congregation. 
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AN EVENING OF RECOGNITION was held Feb. 15 to honour 
three members with over 50 years of service in the choir at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Sydney Mines, N.S. Pictured with Rev. lan 
Macleod are: Lloyd MacDonald (right), Betty Bonar (left) and 
Beth MacLeod, mother of the minister. Many relatives and 
friends were on hand for the celebrations and presentations. 


REV. ROBERT SANDFORD was recognized on the occasion of 
45 years of ordained ministry on March 12 by two Bible study 
groups he leads at St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa. The inscription on 
the cake was the text used at his ordination: 2 Timothy 2:15. He 
is pictured with his wife, Elizabeth (Cis), and Irene Nesbitt who 
prepared the cake. 


Be. 


THE NEWLY RENOVATED basement of Kensington Church, 
Kensington, P.E.|., was recently dedicated and named The 
Presbyterian Fellowship Centre. The renovations include a 
kitchen, Sunday school and assembly areas, a nursery, wash- 
rooms and a new heating system. Taking part in the ribbon-cut- 
ting are: elder John Burrows; Riley MacNeill, a benefactor; and 
Rev. Linda Berdan. 
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THE SYNOD OF Hamilton and London inducted George 
Hutchinson, an elder of New Westminster Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., as its first lay moderator at the synod meeting last fall. He 
is pictured with Rev. Les Files, immediate past-moderator. 
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Two New Canadian Presbyterian 
Study Resources 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Confesses to Aboriginal Peoples by 
Kenneth Stright (The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 1995, $6. Available 
from Resource Distribution Services, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7). Reviewed by Dorothy Henderson. 

On June 8, 1994, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada publicly confessed 
to the aboriginal peoples of Canada. 

Why was this confession written? 
How was it received? What will hap- 
pen now? 

This engaging five-session study, 
written by Kenneth Stright, minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church in Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, invites your congregation to ex- 
plore the relationship of Presbyterians 
and Canada’s aboriginal peoples. 

Hear the stories of many people: 

“ ... One day, my friend, the chief, 
said, ‘Let’s go for a ride.’ Leonard 
took me to a place he rarely went, 
known years before as the Birtle 
Residential School, a place operated 
by The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, which had worked in co-operation 
with the Canadian Government to ‘ed- 
ucate and civilize Indians.’” 

“... Our people die young because 
they have been taught they are no 
good. Most of them have never heard 
about their native culture because 
people are ashamed to teach it....” 

Contains reading material, leader- 
ship help, worship resources and ac- 
tion suggestions. 


Dorothy Henderson is a curriculum devel- 
opment editor for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


Euthanasia: A Matter of Life and 
Death by Kathy Fraser (The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 1995, $6. 
Available from Resource Distribution 
Services). Reviewed by Dorothy 
Henderson. 
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This thought-provoking, five-ses- 
sion study, written by Kathy Fraser of 
London, Ontario, explores issues 
around euthanasia: the meaning of life, 
death and dying, health care issues, 
personal issues, the great debate. 

This study probes the statement on 
euthanasia passed at the 1994 General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and the thinking that led our 
church to this position. 

Contains reading material, leader- 
ship help, worship resources and ac- 
tion suggestions. An audio-cassette is 
also available for $1. 


Fire From Heaven: The Rise of Pen- 
tecostal Spirituality and the Reshap- 
ing of Religion in the Twenty-first 
Century by Harvey Cox (Addison- 
Wesley, 1995, $32). Reviewed by John 
Nyren Buchanan. 

I had occasion to hear Harvey Cox 
and other enthusiasts hold forth on the 
principalities and powers that silenced 
Roman Catholic priest Leonardo Boff. 
I challenged Cox to bring the same in- 
vestigative skill and analytical powers 
to bear on what liberation theology 
would mean if applied to the U.S. 
scene. He hurried away without a 
word. Like Maria in the Sound of 
Music, he was unstoppable. 

And good for him. For Harvey Cox 
is not only highly pertinent and read- 
able, he is the honest purveyor of mar- 
vellous tales, thoughts and experiences 
in a still-widening encounter with our 
World beyond worlds. In Fire From 
Heaven, he applies himself with un- 
stoppable enthusiasm to a fast-growing 
movement which few have deeply in- 
vestigated on a grand scale and fewer 
have dared to critique while remaining 
fundamentally empathetic. 

I heartily commend this book. With 
wonderful analogies from his beloved 


jazz world, Baptist upbringing and 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
2255 Queen St. East, Suite 140 
Toronto, Ont. M4E 1G3 (416) 690-0031 
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Established 1920 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


I1MitiTeEOD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August? 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE 
(next to McGill University, Downtown, Metro, Parking) 

Single room: $20/day - $120/week 
Student rate: $15/day - $75/week 
Limited double occupancy: $30/day - $180/week 
Group rates available. 
Enquiries: 3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 398-6665 


_ EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the best value possible on one of 

our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


BRITAIN 


England © Scotland ¢ Wales ¢ Ireland 
May 7 - 28, 1995 
Hosted by Ken Beattie 
August 9 - 25, 1995 
Hosted by Rev. Allan & Clarene Shantz 


EUROPE 


England ° France * Belgium 
¢ Netherlands * Germany 
June 29 - July 15, 1995 
Germany ° Austria 
* Italy * Switzerland 
September 17 - October 4, 1995 


Hoty LAND 


Israel ¢ Greece 
October 21 - November 4, 1995 
Israel ¢ Egypt 
November 1-15, 1995 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway ¢ Sweden * Denmark 
June 12 - 27, 1995 


CANADA 


Victoria * Vancouver Lake Louise * Banff 
* Jasper » Edmonton e Calgary 
August 7 - 20, 1995 


England « Ireland * Wales 
June 14 - 28, 1995 
Hosted by Rev. Karl & Barb English 
& Rev. Roger & Lynda Ellis 


"TURKEY 


October 12 - 30, 1995 
October 16 - November 3, 1995 
October 19 - November 6, 1995 


ORIENT 


October 12 - 28, 1995 
Hosted by Ken & Roz Morris 
Orient Cruise 
November 16 - December 3, 1995 
Dr. Stephen & Rita Wilk 


Rostad ‘'« advantage of our early booking discounts 
Tours Call us today for a free brochure! 


Ti Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


Ontario » New England * New Brunswick 
° Nova Scotia ° P.E.I. e Quebec 
September 18 - October 5, 1995 
September 20 - October 7, 1995 
September 21 - October 9, 1995 


You Are Invited to the 


125TH ANNIVERSARY HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
June 30 - July 3, 1995 


SING WITH US! 


If you are visiting the Kitchener, 
Waterloo, Guelph or Cambridge areas in 
June or July and enjoy singing, come to 
our Sunday morning rehearsal at 10 a.m. 
and sing with the choir at our 10:30 a.m. 
service. A warm welcome is waiting! 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Queen’s Square — Cambridge, Ontario 
Telephone: (519) 623-1080 


Friday: Square Dance — all ages 
Saturday: Outdoor Concert and BBQ 
Sunday: Worship Service, 
Mortgage Burning Ceremony and 
Family Picnic Lunch 
Monday: Youth/Recreation Day 
TYNE VALLEY 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Tyne Valley, P.E.1. 


RON KLUSMEIER, Music Ministry 
BECKY KER, Ministry with Youth 


EVERYONE IS WELCOME! 
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ANGUS SUTHERLAND, Teaching Elder 
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wide Roman Catholic encounters, Cox 
goes beyond the origins of Pentecostal- 
ism in the United States to the aston- 
ishing outcroppings of Pentecostalism 
on other continents. If Cox’s visits to 
two English cities and Sicily are hardly 
Europe-encompassing, and the “dead- 
ness” of churchianity in other places is 
superficially taken for granted, we 
should remember that a myopia about 
the near and far abroad is not exclusive 
to Americans. 

In reading Fire From Heaven, | am 
reminded of the divinity student who, 
listening to his principal pray at length, 
remarked: “He fairly got everything in 
that one, didn’t he?” I found the whole 
agenda of Harvard Divinity School in 
Cox’s book: feminist and liberation 
theology, environmentalism, compara- 
tive religions and more. 

Implicit in Cox’s study is the assur- 
ance that healing and shamanism are 
compatible, and that ecstatic experience 
and emotional release are “primal” (his 
favourite word). All religion should be 
taken seriously, says Cox, now that re- 
ligion, if not God, is very much alive 
again. Fundamentalism, clearly differ- 
ent from Pentecostalism, is not treated. 

I still want Cox to write on Amer- 
ican Protestantism as “Patriotic Folk 
Religion” or Christianity without the 
sting. Choosing your own church freely 
may speak of democratic impulse, but 
what happens when consumerism and 
that much touted volunteerism produce 
evaporated Christianity, privatized reli- 
gion and consumer sovereignty. Many 
dishonourable things are being done in 
the name of “Christian civilization.” 
Harvey, you have your work cut out for 
you — here at home. 


John Buchanan, a minister of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, is a Visiting 
Scholar at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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June 1970 (25 years) 

Western movies are full of skies that 
podnuhs reach fer, dust that another In- 
dian bites, ranches that folks are mean- 
while back at, and any number of ’ems 
that get cut off at the pass. 

And churches are full of “sinners 
saved by grace who covet your prayers 
in the things of the Lord because they 
carry a burden for journey’s mercies as 
they spread the gospel to this benight- 
ed world.” 

In short, our youth and the ancients 
of Outer Mongolia are not the only 
creatures whose language is incompre- 
hensible. Christians, who should be 
communicating with non-Christians, 
often end up speaking a foreign lan- 
guage called Christianese, not spoken 
by the uninitiated, the unbaptized and 
the unconverted. 

— from “Let’s Stop Talking 
Christianese” 


June 1945 ( 50 years) 

Must Defeat Japan 
The end of warfare in Europe is not the 
end of the war. We have yet to deal 


with the Japanese, a determined and 
cruel foe. To this we shall turn with the 
utmost resolve, and with all our re- 


sources prosecute the war in the Far 


East until it has also been won. At the 
same time we must and shall continue 
to bind up the wounds, and to dry the 
tears of stricken Europe, to repair the 
desolations. 


June 1920 (75 years) 


Presbyterian Centenary in C.B. 
Organized Presbyterianism began in 
Cape Breton just one hundred years 
ago, in a strange and wonderful way. 

In May, 1820, a ship, “The Ark,” 
sailed from Pictou, N.S., with some two 
hundred Sutherlandshire Highlanders 
and their minister, Rev. Norman 
McLeod, bound for the Mississippi. 

Driven out of her course by a heavy 
gale, she took shelter in St. Ann’s Har- 
bour, C.B., on the 20th of May, and the 
colony made that their home, a full- 
fledged congregation with its pastor, 
the first Presbyterian congregation in 
Cape Breton. 
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June 1895 (100 years) 
Summer Perils 

One class to whom the summer brings 
its perils, is the large and increasing 
number in towns and cities, who move 
to the country during the hot weather; 
some of them but a few miles distant, 
where they can get to their work morn- 
ing and evening by train, others who 
are not tied by work, going farther off. 
The peril is not bodily but moral and 
spiritual. If the city has its temptations 
for the young man from the country, 
the summer country resort has its temp- 
tations for the dweller from the city. 
The one great temptation is Sabbath 
breaking. Away from their home sur- 
roundings, in the freedom of the coun- 
try, the habit of spending the day in 
idleness is readily acquired. From that 
to pleasure is an easy step, until in 
many cases God is given no place on 
his own day. The evil does not cease 
with the summer outing. The habit of 
non-attendance at worship, of making 
the Sabbath a day of pleasure continues 
more or less after returning home. The 
great injury however is to the young, 
who in these summer resorts, through 
the carelessness of parents, form Sab- 
bath habits that are almost sure to influ- 
ence the whole later life. The summer 
outing of the family should be a matter 
of special watchfulness and care on the 
part of Christian parents. IW 


Coming Up 
in the July/August 
Kecord ... 


> Read all about the decisions of the 
General Assembly. 

> Get an inside, personal look at the new 
Moderator. 


> Want to start a successful Saturday 
evening service in the fall? Read about 
“Saturday Night Live.” 

> Is your congregation facing difficult 
decisions? Read how St. Giles, Baie 
d’Urfe, Quebec, met the challenge 
with courage. 


TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

NOBLE, REV. GLENN A., 55, died in Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan, January 22, 
1995. 

Glenn Noble was born in Scott Town- 
ship, Ontario. Following studies at the 
University of Toronto and Waterloo 
Lutheran University, he graduated from 
Knox College, Toronto, in 1966. After or- 
dination, he ministered at Kitimat 
Church, Kitimat, B.C. (1966-69); 
Lucknow, South Kinloss and Dungannon 
pastoral charge, Ont. (1969-77); and St. 
Andrew’s, Swift Current, Sask. (1977- 
90). He was a counsellor at Swift Current 
Mental Health Clinic 1990-92 and gradu- 
ated from the University of Regina with 
the BSW degree. From 1992-94, he was 
director and counsellor at the Palliser 
Alcohol and Drug Council. 

Noble served on the Administrative 
Council, the Board of Congregation Life 
and the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church. He was moder- 
ator of the presbyteries of Bruce-Mait- 
land, Ont., and Assiniboia, Sask., and of 
the Synod of Saskatchewan. 

Glenn is remembered for his ability to 
articulate orthodox Christian faith in rele- 
vant ways and for his service in the com- 
munity as well as for his profound 
humanity and kindness, his high regard 
for the Church and its ministry, and his 
droll wit. He was a steadfast friend. 

Glenn Noble is survived by wife Lois 
(Faux); daughter Lesley; his parents, 
Mary and Hardy Noble; brothers Ronald 
and David (Uxbridge, Ont.) and Neil 
(Port Perry, Ont.); sisters Helen Wilson 
(Uxbridge), Ruth Murdock (Springfield, 
Ohio), Vivian Noble (San Ramon, Calif.), 
Eleanor Cantera (Uxbridge). 

AGNEW, MARY W., 83, longtime member, 
St. Paul’s, Hartney, Man., April 4. 

AITKEN, RAYMOND P., 92, longtime 
member, elder 56 years, Cooke's, Chilli- 
wack, B.C., March 24. 

ALLEN, LILY (WHALEN), 87, active mem- 
ber many years, CGIT leader, lifetime 
WMS member, Beaverton Church, 
Beaverton, Ont., Feb. 26. 

ANDERSON, ISOBEL, faithful member 76 
years, junior choir, played piano for Sun- 
day school, senior choir member 59 years, 
Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., March 13. 

ANSELL, JESSIE, 99, last surviving char- 
ter member, organist 45 years, Killam 
Church, Killam, Alta., Feb. 28. 

BELL, GEORGE HARRIS, 87, longtime 
elder, St. Paul’s, Burlington (Nelson), 
Ont.; member, Knox, Milton, Ont., 
March 21. 

BLACKWELL, JENNIE, 92, faithful church 


and WMS member, St. Columba, Saint 
John, N.B., March 26; mother of Rev. 
Gordon L. Blackwell, Ottawa. 

BURR, ELEANOR, elder, board of man- 
agers member, Knox Preston, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., April 22. 

BURTON, DOROTHY, 75, choir member 
over 50 years, St. John’s, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., March 24. 

CALDER, RUTH, longtime member, elder 
20 years, Sunday school teacher, King’s 
Daughters member, WMS life member, 
St. John & St. Andrew, Hamilton, Ont., 
April 23. 

CARR, ISOBEL, longtime member, 
Rogers Memorial, Toronto, March 29. 

CASE, LOLA, 89, longtime member, St. 
Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., April 5. 

CHAPMAN, CHARLES “BERT,” 87, long- 
time elder, choir member, Paulin Memor- 
ial, Windsor, Ont., March 6. 

CURLEY, DOROTHY, 71, long-standing 
member, women’s group supporter, 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont., 
March 20. 

GRAYSTONE, LILLIAN, longtime mem- 
ber, Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., 
March 31. 

GROUND, GEORGE, 71, elder, faithful at- 
tender, Dixie, Mississauga, Ont., March 8. 

HARRISON, IRENE, member, Thornhill 
Church, Thornhill, Ont., March 26. 

IRVING, JOHN “JACK” GEORGE, 839, life- 
long member, trustee, elder 35 years, 
Boston, Halton Hills, Ont., Oct. 13. 

JENKINSON, JOHN B., lifetime faithful 
member, elder, clerk of session, repre- 
sentative elder many years, Rogers 
Memorial, Toronto, Jan. 13. 

KINNON, CLARA, 90, longtime member, 
Ballyholme, Northern Ireland; Riverside, 
Medicine Hat, Alta.; Saanich Peninsula, 
Bic: 

LAWSON, J. CRAIG, 81, elder, former 
church treasurer, designed and made 
memorial windows, Killam Church, 
Killam, Alta., March 3. 

MacINNES, EWART, 92, faithful elder 52 
years, clerk of session many years, 
Eldon Station, Ont.; Knox, Gamebridge, 
Ont., March 1. 

MACLEAN, JEANINE, longtime member, 
Rogers Memorial, Toronto, March 20. 

MARTIN, NORMAN, longtime member, 
Thornhill Church, Thornhill, Ont., Jan 3. 

McCLURE, JAMES HYATT, 81, devoted 
member, trustee, longtime faithful elder, 
Norval Church, Norval, Ont., Dec. 24. 

McGREGOR, OTIS, longtime member, 
elder, lay preacher, First, Chatham, Ont. 

McLEAN, BEATRICE, member, Thornhill 
Church, Thornhill, Ont., Feb. 5; widow of 
Rev. Alex McLean. 


NESBITT, BRADLEY, 59, member, Knox, 
St. Catharines, Ont., April 3. 

THORNBURN, J. LINDSAY, choir leader 
over 40 years, longtime active elder, 
Tolmie Memorial, Port Elgin, Ont., April 13. 

WATT, DAVID MILNE, 65, elder, past-con- 
vener board of managers, Tolmie 
Memorial, Port Elgin, Ont., March 31. 

WILSON, JACK, 65, lifetime member, 
elder, treasurer, choir member, Dorches- 
ter Church, Dorchester, Ont., April 5. 

WILSON, STANLEY, 85, former church 
school superintendent, clerk of session, 
elder 36 years, Boston, Halton Hills, 
Ont., Feb. 23. 

YARROW, KENNETH LLOYD, 61, former 
youth group leader, board of managers, 
elder since 1969, clerk of session, repre- 
sentative elder, trustee, commissioner, 
St. Peter’s, Kingston, Ont., Jan. 1. 


ORDINATIONS 
Smith, Rev. Carol, Marine Drive Kirks, 
N.S., Jan. 18. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Kennedy, Rev. Graham, Knox, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Jan. 15. 
Smith, Rev. Carol, Marine Drive Kirks, 
N.S., Jan. 18. 
Wang, Rev. Tak, Knox, Wanham; Munro, 
Blueberry Mountain, Alta., April 8. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.1. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 
McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1iP 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul's; French River. 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean St., 
New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 

Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew's. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 
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Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 Beaconsfield 
Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 3Z3. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L3V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2T0. 


' Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 


Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 
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Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1ZO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Al- 
liston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Albion Gardens (half-time). Rev. 
Paulette Brown, 1830 Finch Ave. W, 
Downsview, Ont. M3N 1M8. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 

Ont. M6C 2T1. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1Bo0. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont. NOK 1WO. 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Robert 
Docherty, 6 Burns Place, Fort Erie, Ont. 
L2A 3W1. 

Goderich, Knox (associate minister). Rev. 
Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace Ave. N, 
Listowel, Ont. N4W 1L5. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. N3L 2M6. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. 
L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. John and St. Andrew; St. 
David’s. Rev. L.J. Cowper, 33 Beston 
Dr., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 4W5. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 


London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 
RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham 
Centre, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkin- 
son, 56 Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. 
N5C 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis 
Currie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. 
ROM 2C0. 

Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 8 
McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. ROE 1L0. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., Win- 

nipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, Pas- 
toral Care Dept., Foothills Hospital, 
1403-29th St. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2N 279. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew's. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 

Lethbridge, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Michael 
Stol, 110 Third St. NE, Medicine Hat, 
Alta. T1A 5M1. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chetwynd and Hudson’s Hope, B.C., 
shared ministry congregations including 
Presbyterian, Anglican, United and 
Lutheran denominations; seeking cler- 
gyperson for 3/4 time for one year with 
possibility of contract renewal. Appli- 
cations received until May 31, 1995. 
Contact: Mr. Jarvis Wice, Box 1714, 
Chetwynd, B.C. VOC 1JO. Ph. (604) 
788-9195; Fax (604) 788-8176. 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
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“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 
AILSA CRAIG 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
August 6, 1995. A warm welcome is 
extended to all former members and 
friends, Contact: Adele McCallum, Ailsa 
Craig, Ont. NOM 1A0. (519) 293-3483. 


Former Members 
and Friends of 

GENEVA PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH, CHESLEY, ONT. 
are invited to attend 110th Anniversary in 
conjunction with “Homecoming” on July 
2, 10 a.m. Dr. Kenneth McMillan guest 
minister. Luncheon and fellowship will 
follow the service. Everyone welcome! 


PASTORAL CARE MINISTER 
A thriving congregation seeks an or- 
dained minister to develop a pastoral care 
ministry. The position is part-time. Please 
submit resumé to: Mr. John Wilton, 
Search Committee, Streetsville United 
Church, 274 Queen Street South, Missis- 
sauga, ON L5M 1L8. Tel. (905) 826-1542. 


FIRST 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
NELSON, B.C. 
is seeking a minister to lead a very 
active, growing, diverse congregation. 
Located downtown, outreach is vital to us 
as is ongoing renewal. Please send your 
profile to: Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 

Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 


St. Paul’s United Church 
Oakville, Ontario 
is seeking an Organist/Choir Director for 
Sept. 1/95. Two Sunday services, two 
enthusiastic adult choirs (40 voices). 


Three-manual Shaw electronic organ. 
Salary negotiable. Please submit resumé 
to: Search Committee, St. Paul’s United 
Church, 454 Rebecca St., Oakville, Ont. 
L6K 1K7. 


ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


270 Wyse Road 


MUSIC DIRECTOR/ORGANIST 
Historic evangelical church requires a 
Music Director/Organist; essentially 
traditional, not precluding contemporary. 
Send resumé re: training, experience and 
faith commitment, with references to: 
Convener, Worship and Music Com- 
mittee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 
Spadina Ave., Toronto, ON M5S 2H4. 


= 


YOU ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED 
to the 150th Anniversary Service of 
Cadmus-Nestleton Presbyterian Church 
on September 17, 1995, at 2 p.m. Guest 
Minister: Rev. Dr. Morley Mitchell. 
Special Music and History Highlights. 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


MUSKOKA CABIN 
Fully furnished, two bedrooms, kitchen, 
living/dining room, full bath. Charming log 
cabin atmosphere. Situated on 10 acres 
of woodland property. Available for 
summer rental. Contact Jim Sitler, 
Cherish Creek Ministries (705) 645-5650. 


ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


WANTED 
Names and addresses of former mem- 
bers and friends of St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Aurora, Ontario, as we 
prepare to celebrate our 125th Anniver- 
sary. To be on our mailing list, forward 
information to: Mrs. Irene Watson, 
32 Mosley St., Aurora, Ont. L4G 1G9. 
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11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5HB8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Elizabeth McLagan, 22015 48th 
Ave., #214, Langley, B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Jona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 


Melbourne, Que., |’Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 

Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi l’Eglise Saint-Luc et 
l’établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO0. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 1995 
Winnipeg, camping, VBS, congregational 
programs. 

Gracefield, Quebec, handyperson and of- 
fice assistant for Gracefield Camp and 
Conference Centre. 

Other summer opportunities. 

For more information and application | 
forms, contact: Youth In Mission, 94 Calvin | 
Chambers Rd., Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7. | 
Ph./Fax: 905-889-1644. } 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Interim Youth Pastor (Grade 7 -- OAC). | 
Duration: August 1, 1995 (or sooner) to | 
August 31, 1996, with September - April | 
part-time and May - August full-time. | 
Qualifications: strong people skills, espe- | 
cially with young people; operate capably | 
in team setting; good listener, encour- 
ager, teacher and organizer. Salary: | 
$15,000 to $18,000. Send resumé to: } 
Cheyne Presbyterian Church, c/o Youth 
Pastor Search Committee, 7 King Street | 
West, Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 1G7. | 
FAX: (905) 664-6932. | 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
for St. Paul’s United Church, Ajax, | 
Ontario. Two-manual Allen digital organ. | 
Call Marjorie Rice (905) 686-3390. 
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Read: Deuteronomy 7:9 


his past winter, my wife and I 

| took credit cards in hand, tried 

to forget the exchange rate and 

enjoyed a brief vacation in Southern 
California. 

When Sunday came, we found the 
neighbourhood Presbyterian congrega- 
tion advertised in our motel directory. 
There, we met a small but friendly 
group of sisters and brothers in Christ. 
That Sunday, they welcomed back 
their minister and spouse from a tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

The preacher, I suspect, had not pre- 
pared, and so we heard a travelogue 
interspersed with well-intentioned ex- 
clamations of “God is good!” Kanga- 
roos and technicolour sea-life ... God is 
good! Sydney harbour and opera house 
... God is good! Aboriginal people pro- 
fessing Christian faith ... God is good! 

I admit we’ve joked uncharitably 
about this presentation, but the preach- 
er was theologically sound, of course, 
if a little simplistic. For God is good. 

Christian believers know, from 
even a superficial reading of Scripture, 
that God enters into and sustains a spe- 
cial relationship with those whom he 
loves. “Know therefore that the Lord 
your God is God, the faithful God who 
maintains covenant loyalty with those 
who love him and keep his command- 
ments, to a thousand generations ... ” 
(Deuteronomy 7:9). Those who, by 
faith, have eyes to see and hearts to re- 
ceive have experienced God present 
and at work in their lives. 

In a town in Atlantic Canada in the 
mid-1980s, three members of a 
church-going, community-minded 
family — a young woman and her par- 
ents — were shot and killed by the 
woman’s husband who then took his 


ee 
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MEDITATION 
Receiving Hearts 


own life. In that seemingly pointless 
tragedy, the grieving family, the 
shocked but supportive congregation 
and community, the fumbling and in- 
experienced pastor — all sensed God’s 
presence and care through his Spirit. 
This month, we rightly remind our- 
selves of the 50th anniversary of the 
destruction and loss of life and inno- 
cence caused by the dropping of the 
first atomic bomb. Sermons, editorials 
and devotional writings used to be 
generously peppered with references 
and illustrations of the pervasive polit- 
ical danger and threat to international 
peace and well-being. Awareness of 
living on the brink of nuclear annihila- 
tion hung over the world like a mush- 
room cloud for decades. 
Who is the enemy today? And where 
are the lines drawn in the shifting sands? 
Over the Canada Day weekend in 
1992, the port of Halifax hosted nearly 
a thousand Russian navy personnel 
from several huge ships in its northern 
fleet with warm Maritime hospitality. 
Through the effort of staff and volun- 
teers of the Canadian Bible Society, a 
significant part of the welcome given to 
those young Russian sailors was the 
gift of Bibles in modern Russian. 
Whether rooted in the Orthodox Chris- 
tian faith of their grandparents or in the 
resurrected and living evangelical prac- 
tice of Christian faith by the believers 
in the former Soviet Union states today, 
the sailors recognized the Scriptures as 
holy and received them gratefully. 
Canadian Presbyterians, as well as 
Christians of other traditions, have 
been blessed by the clear declarations 
of faith in hymns like William 
Runyan’s “Great Is Thy Faithfulness” 
and by reassuring statements of Chris- 


Robert Cruickshank 


tian belief such as Living Faith. 
‘Faithful men and women of the 
Bible 
also knew pain and uncertainty. 
Yet they experienced God and felt 
compelled 
to speak of God moving powerfully 
in life. 
Christian faith is a response 
to the searching presence of God. 
Christian belief brings new meaning 
into one’s life, 
for life’s true purpose 
is to glorify and to enjoy God.” 
(Living Faith 9.3.4) 
For many of us, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, this human expression of God’s 
idea of community, is a primary me- 
dium of God’s revelation to us. The 
Church nurtures, teaches, prepares and 
sustains us in the ways of faithfulness. 
At times, we may have a lover’s 
quarrel with our own denomination or 
with the local congregation, but we 
thank God for the Church. And we 
pray God’s wisdom and vitality will be 
known in the people and in the struc- 
tures such as General Assembly. 
God, in his awesome, gracious, won- 
derful way, keeps faith with us. God is 
faithful and good. And our response? 


Prayer: 

Loving God, in these early summer 
days, help us to be still and to remember 
you are God. You are God of our hearts 
and you rule over creation, all peoples 
and all nations. As you keep faith with 
us, help us to serve you and your people 
with heart and mind and strength. In 
Jesus’ name, amen. It 


Robert Cruickshank is minister of Trinity 


Church, Calgary. 
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The Highest 
Return from 
Our Charitable 
Gift Annuity 
Isnt the Rate 


A Gift Annuity provides a guaranteed income during your lifetime 
and continues the church's mission in the years to come. 


Presbyterian Gift Annuities provide: 
¢ long-term support for the work of the church 


* an investment opportunity beginning at age 60 or beyond 
¢ a guaranteed income for as long as you live 
° tax benefits 


To receive detailed information, please complete and return this form. 


Name: Telephone: ( ) 
Address: 

Postal Code: 
Date of Birth: i) / | would like to consider a Gift Annuity for the amount of: 


day month year ($1,000 minimum) 


For information about a joint annuity, please fill in the following. 


Other Person’s Name: 


Date of Birth: / / Relationship to you: 
day month year 


Mail to: Stewardship of Accumulated Resources, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Phone: (519) 649-2695 
Ms. Hendy Andrews, Consultant, 342 Pond Mills Road, London, Ont. N5Z 3X5 Fax: (519) 649-5142 


PRESBYTERIAN 


_ Alan McPherson, 
Moderator of the 
121st General Assembly, 


‘with his wife, Maureen 


GLEANINGS 


A Plus Sign 
And in West Virginia, a small lad on 
the way to church was excitedly telling 
his grandmother: “We get to my 
church soon. There it is. It’s the build- 
ing with the big plus sign on the roof.” 

— The Presbyterian Outlook 


Preserving Liberty 
To suppress minority thinking and 
minority expression would tend to 
freeze society and prevent progress ... 
Now, more than ever, we must keep in 
the forefront of our minds the fact that 
whenever we take away the liberties of 
those whom we hate, we are opening 
the way to loss of liberty for those we 
love.” 

— Wendell L. Wilkie 


Joy 
We understand the concept of life- 
changing joy, so why is it so many 
Christians live lives more like tepid 
water than joy-giving wine? It’s not a 
question of needing more faith but of 
how we experience and live that faith. 
So much of the time we have settled 
for less than what is offered us. We’ve 
grown used to what we have. We’ve 
grown used to “long-faced Christians” 
and “false geniality Christians.” We’ve 
grown used to the tepid water. But, 
surely, there’s more. If we’re to be- 
lieve what we find in the biblical 
stories of discipleship, if even one or 
two of us were to accept that cup of 
wine, that exhilaration of walking with 
Jesus which John writes of, the joy 
would be contagious! 

— Patricia Van Gelder 


Three Strikes and You're Out 

In central Illinois, the United 
Methodist Church has adopted a “three 
strikes” rule. Any ordained minister 
who gets divorced for the third time 
will be placed on an involuntary leave 
of absence. The Rev. Randall Robin- 
son explained the policy, saying, “We 
have to wonder about the relational 
skills of the clergyperson [who is 
thrice-divorced].” 


Cheap Shots 

Shots at religion for its nastiness 
throughout history are becoming 
wearisome. It doesn’t take a sharp- 
shooter to find evil people who claim 
to believe in God. 

A few years ago, in a CBC inter- 
view, an unemployed tattooed man liy- 
ing in Vancouver was congratulating 
himself for having beaten a Christian 
evangelist in debate. 

The result had to be a foregone con- 
clusion — who can defend the behay- 
iour of every Christian who ever lived 
against one who represents only the 
men like him in Vancouver? Religious 
debate is one thing. A generalized at- 
tack on all believers is hate, just as at- 
tacks on all women or all minorities 
are hate. 

The faith of many caring souls 
makes the world a better place. They 
deserve more than cheap shots from 
spiritual couch potatoes. 

— David Cooper 


The Dividing Line 


If only it were all so simple! 


If only there were evil people somewhere 


insidiously committing evil deeds 


and it were necessary only to separate them 


from the rest of us and destroy them. 


But the dividing line between good and evil 
cuts through the heart of every human being, 


and who is willing 
to destroy a piece of his own heart? 


— Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
in The Gulag Archipelago 


Love and Worldliness 

To try to improve society is not world- 

liness but love. To wash one’s hands 

of society is not love but worldliness. 
— J. I. Packer 


Ambition 
We know how ambition gives us a 
continual itch, and every man would 
have I know not what in order to set 
forward his own credit. From this 
cause have come all the heresies that 
have ever been. 

— John Calvin 


in God's World ... 

¢ One in five people live in poverty so 
absolute their survival is at stake 
daily. 

¢ Two in five human beings are mal- 
nourished. 

¢ Nine out of 10 of the world’s poor- 
est countries are in Africa. 

¢ Over 1.5 billion people do not have 
access to any form of health care. 

¢ In 1990, the countries of the Two- 
Thirds World transferred to the 
“developed world” $21 billion more 
than they received in aid. 

— compiled by 
Kenneth McMillan 
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The Laughing Church and 
the Laughing Assembly 


‘ ), y e’re enjoying having Kathy Cawsey, a student 
intern from Sir Wilfrid Laurier University, 
working with us at the Record this summer. 

When Kathy and I visited the Laughing Church 
(Toronto’s Airport Vineyard Church) a few weeks ago, we 
never dreamed it would be preparation for this year’s 
Assembly. But it was. 

Gordon Paynter, who dubs himself a “blind comic,” set 
the tone of Assembly with his riotously funny presentation 
at the banquet Monday night. He started us laughing at our- 
selves, and it lasted most of the week. 

Yes, tears fell, too — but it was mostly laughter. A bit 
strange, I admit, when the main item of the Assembly’s 
business was a $700,000-plus deficit with resulting cuts in 
staff and programs. 

Paynter claims his blindness, in itself no laughing matter, 
has enriched his life. A weakness in one area sensitizes and 
strengthens others. I don’t think treasurers will appreciate 
my analogy, but you get my point. 

In this issue, you’ll read about both the Laughing Assem- 
bly and the Laughing Church. 

The Laughing Church began when a small group of 
charismatic Christians held services near Pearson Interna- 
tional Airport in January 1994. Now held every night except 
Monday, services attract thousands, many lining up an hour 
before the service begins at 7:30. Simple services of song, 
spoken word and prayer result in worshippers collapsing on 
the floor in fits of laughter. Others may roar like lions or 
moo like cows. 

The Laughing Church, or the Toronto Blessing as it is 
called, has its roots in the Vineyard Church which began in 
California in 1978. This charismatic church under the lead- 
ership and marketing of John Wimber has spread world- 
wide to 550 congregations. 

The Toronto Blessing, which attracts visitors from 
around the world, seems particularly attractive to Church of 
England vicars and their members. One English church 
which has transported the blessing reports it now issues 
tickets to services in order to control the crowds. 

Not surprisingly, the Toronto Blessing has received 
mixed reviews. A writer in The Banner (Christian Reformed 
magazine) reports, in what one might describe as a typically 
Presbyterian reaction, that it left him “puzzled, uncomfort- 
able and more than a little suspicious.” 
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Others are less charitable. 
One described it as “charis- 
matic chaos”; another said it 
was like “frenzied animals in 
a ZOO.” 

Some resent those who 
liken it to Pentecost in Acts. 
But the two events have at 
least a couple of common 
features. Both are remarkably 
ecumenical events, drawing 
people from a variety of coun- 
tries and backgrounds. And 
both struck some observers as 
resembling a drunken brawl. 
Both descriptions could, in 
some measure, be applied to 
this year’s Assembly. 

The Globe and Mail re- 
ported that those who experience the Toronto Blessing have 
been warned not to drive under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. A doctor indicated the blessing could lead to a “ter- 
rible accident” because its effects are similar to drunkenness. 

Some, however, believe it has little to do with religion at 
all. They view it as a psychological phenomenon, a kind of 
mixture of self or group hypnosis and peer pressure — a 
way to get high and let loose in safety without the dangers 
inherent in violence and drugs. One must be open to that 
possibility, too. 

I choose to offer a simpler explanation. I tend to believe 
it’s a joke God is playing on us. Through these radical and 
ridiculous ways, God gets our attention to remind cheerless 
and sober Christians of the hilarity of the good news. And 
what better season than Pentecost to make the point. 

Timothy Njoya told the General Assembly that Presby- 
terianism without a tablespoon of Pentecostalism would 
soon be dead. 

Assembly began this year on Pentecost Sunday. The Spirit 
— Laughter — I wonder ... Could there be a connection? 


Gordon Paynter, a blind 
comic, had the Assembly in 
stitches during the banquet 
Monday night. 
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LETTERS 


Straight Ahead 

I write to commend you for your ed- 
itorial “Everything Old Is New Again” 
(May Record). You have hit the nail 
on the head. My experience in working 
with individual congregations of all 
denominations is that God is doing 
marvellous things in many places. 
God’s people are committed and vital 
in their ministry. We should be asking, 
“What's right with the church?” 

It reminds me of a small book writ- 
ten some years ago by Harry Ironside, 
erstwhile preacher and theologian, en- 
titled Straight Ahead Lies Yesterday. 

Ben Harder, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Congregational Initiatives 

The article “Of Chickens and Sweaters 
and Renewed Hope” by Miriam Grant 
(May Record) was inspirational and 
encouraging. The author portrayed the 
resilience and faith of members of 
Monomatapa Presbyterian Church, 
Gweru, Zimbabwe. 

The article also provides an excel- 
lent example of the community devel- 
opment possible with a small amount 
of money and of how Canadian Presby- 
terians can learn more about the issues 


and people in developing countries. 

The author has captured the essence 
of the Congregational Initiatives pro- 
gram instituted by Presbyterian World 
Service and Development (PWS&D), 
our church’s relief and development 
agency. In this program, congregations 
which have established links with 
churches or organizations in develop- 
ing countries can receive matching 
funds from PWS&D on a one-to-one 
basis up to $5,000. 

More information about this 
PWS&D program is available from 
our office at 50 Wynford Drive, North 
York, Ontario M3C 1J7; tel: (416) 
441-1111; fax: (416) 441-2825. 

Richard W. Fee, 
North York, Ont. 


Shocked 

I was surprised, shocked and ashamed 
after reading about the dismissal of 
Ron Young, the printer, and Marina 
Crews, the distribution supervisor, 
after a combined total of 71 years of 
faithful, dedicated service to our 
church (News, May Record). Is this 
the official manner of handling the 
church’s labour relations problems? It 
reminds me of the barons of Bay Street 


and captains of industry hiring and fir- 
ing employees with impunity. 

This matter should be addressed by 
officials at Wynford Drive at once and 
given the highest priority for a decent 
resolution. Failing this, I plan to with- 
hold my financial allotment to the na- 
tional office. I trust thousands will do 
likewise. Maybe, officials will get the 
message that the true spirit of Presby- 
terianism has to be a reasonable, level 
playing-field for all concerned. 

Len Burrow, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


Staying Canadian 
As a staunch Presbyterian and a 
militant member of the Reform Party 
of Canada, I can assure Klaus J. 
Herrmann (Letters, April Record) that 
the vast majority of Canadians, regard- 
less of their political stripe, ethnic 
background or colour, have no burning 
desire to liquidate Canada and join the 
U.S.A. The citizens of that great coun- 
try are our good neighbours and our 
best trading partners, but that is not to 
say we hanker to be anything else 
but that. 
Arthur E. Gregg, 
Penticton, B.C. 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing, should not exceed 200 words and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


} Noel Watson 
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Klaus Herrmann asks the question, 
“Are there really many Canadians who 
would weep if the country were to dis- 
integrate and become part of the 
U.S.A.?” 

Mr. Herrmann, you can stop won- 
dering. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
to the Arctic, the answer is a resound- 
ing YES. 

Stewart P. Geddes, 
London, Ont. 


Paying the Price 

The editorial (April Record) titled 
“Prophets” brought sweet memories to 
mind. Dr. Johan Heyns was my profes- 
sor in dogmatics when I attended the 
Dutch Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary at the University of Pretoria 
(1977-81). He happened to be my 
study leader while I was preparing my 
BD dissertation. I vividly remember 
the personal conversations we had in 
the same living room in which he was 
gunned down November 5, 1994. 

I experienced Heyns as a humble 
person. I appreciated the way he lived 
out his Christian convictions regarding 
the equality of all peoples and races. 
He was always open to listen to the 
opinions of others, the Word of God 
being the prime source of his judge- 
ments. He was ahead of many of his 
contemporaries. Undoubtedly, God put 
this man in the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa in a time like 
this. The price he paid corresponds 
with the valuable life he lived. 

Pieter Greyling, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mission Ontario 

It was encouraging to note mention of 
Mission Ontario in the News section of 
the May Record. 

Toronto has been designated by the 
United Nations as the most culturally 
diverse city in the world. Significant 
impact on that community can have a 
far-reaching effect. 

One aspect of your report, however, 


needs to be clarified. The heading 
“Billy Graham bringing mission to 
SkyDome” is misleading. Dr. Graham 
does not bring “his mission” to any 
city. He comes only at the invitation of 
the community. 

Your readers may be interested to 
know the concept of Mission Ontario 
was birthed at a meeting of some 50 
leaders representing various denomina- 
tions held at Bridlewood Presbyterian 
Church in October 1985. Since then, 
there has been much prayer throughout 
Ontario. 

In late 1993, an interim steering 
committee was established. The com- 
mittee encouraged leaders from the 
church, business and civic commu- 
nities, as well as active church mem- 
bers, to write to Dr. Graham, inviting 
him to come to Toronto. Over 200 let- 
ters were received and presented to Dr. 
Graham in June 1994. It was only after 
receipt of this invitation, and much 
prayer, that Dr. Graham sensed the 
calling of the Lord to come to Toronto. 

Jack Charleson, Mission Chair, 
North York, Ont. 


Questionnaires 

Peter Coutts’s faith in the quality of 
feedback in questionnaires (Letters, 
May Record) reminds me of Ottawa’s 
reliance on the Bureau of Statistics for 
decision-making. As a public account- 
ant, I see what the clients do (don’t do) 
with all the forms that come their way. 
And then I’m amazed (amused) at the 
political pontification based on these 
statistics. 

A second look at the Live the Vi- 
sion brochure revealed: “A survey of 
members across the country ... 
showed that 91 per cent had a support- 
ive attitude toward the proposed cam- 
paign and 78 per cent specifically 
recommended the campaign be con- 
ducted.” 

On the Island, we have our own vi- 
sion. It involves getting on with being 
Christians and trying to serve all the 
needs of our community. Now where’s 
that questionnaire? 

George R. Roberts, 
Sidney, B.C. 


Nostalgic View 

Edward McKinlay’s article (Full 
Count, May Record) regarding pas- 
toral visiting is a nostalgic view of the 
past which has no relevance in the 
post-Christian society of Canada to- 
day. His opinions stem from Scotland 
which has a different culture and come 
from the elderly who, I suggest, have 
selective memories. 

Today’s minister is lucky to find 
anyone at home. With both husband 
and wife working, they have neither 
the time nor the inclination when they 
come home to stop what they are do- 
ing to make time for the minister. 
Gone is the time when retirees are at 
home — they are busier than ever. 
And you can forget about catching 
people in the hospital. With the current 
cut-backs, hospital stays have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

These all add up to making pastoral 
visitation a thing of the past. 

Rod Lamb, 
Paisley, Ont. 


Presbyterians and Prisoners 
I write regarding the news item 
“Church council warns against ‘over- 
use of imprisonment’” (April Record). 
I note that The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is represented on the Church 
Council on Justice and Corrections. 
My questions: Who represents the 
Presbyterian Church on this council? 
How are they selected? From whom 
do they take direction? How can they 
speak for Presbyterians? 
John Biggs, 
Perth, Ont. 


Editor’s note: The Presbyterian repre- 
sentative is Bob Wilson, an elder in St. 
Timothy's Church, Ottawa. The Pres- 
bytery of Ottawa recommended him 


for the task because of his experience 


in this field. He was appointed by Ray- 
mond Hodgson, associate secretary, 
Justice Ministries. 


A Challenge 

I issue a challenge to Presbyterians. 
Officially reopen the Live the Vision 
campaign for a further two years and 
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give the $4 million needed to reach our 
goal of $10 million. Let each member 
and adherent give at least $10 per 
month to Presbyterians Sharing to en- 
sure our own survival in the country, 
fast sliding from Christian to non- 
Christian. 


Supporting community development and relief 
work in Africa, Asia and Central America 


Through PWS&D, 
we support 
community and 
church groups who 
provide non-formal 
education and 
skills training. The 
Nicaraguan youth 
in this picture is 
receiving ceramics 
training through an 
apprenticeship 
program for street 
kids. This program 
is one of the ways 
PWS&D’s partner, 
the Institute for 
Human Promotion, 
is working to 
improve the lives 
of children 

and youth. 


Tris R. Spence, 
Toronto 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 
I would like to address the issue of in- 
clusive language hymn-books. 

Why do we spend money on things 
we neither like nor approve of? Surely 
we haven’t reached the point in our 
churches where we must be dictated to 
in order to keep up with the “Joneses.” 

I. A. Stephens, 
Cobden, Ont. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 

Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 


school or club. Address 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
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UNcomMon LECTIONARY 
God's Impossible Children 


Ninth Sunday After Pentecost — August 6 
Hosea 11:1-11; Psalm 107:1-9, 43; Colossians 3:1-11; Luke 12:13-21 


e usually take pride in the 
thought that we are the 
“children of God.” 


“Don’t!” says the prophet. God’s 
children have an incurable case of the 
“terrible twos.” “When Israel was a 
child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I 
called my son. The more I called them, 
the more they went from me ... ” 
(Hosea 1 1:1-2a). 

Can you see it? A toddler recklessly 
tests every limit. The brat bites the 
hand that feeds it. Hosea says our re- 
bellion against God is just that silly, 
that needless and immature. But the 
real problem is what God will do with 
the impossible child, especially when 
it’s his own. 

Is it a matter of punishment and a 
firmer set of rules? Tough love? 
Colossians warns us about the conse- 
quences of our life-styles and the re- 
sults of our rebellion (3:5-6). Hosea, 
too, laments the fate of his people who 
most suffer the weight of their sins 
(11:5-7). Here is sober warning that 
God cannot and will not always protect 
us from our own folly. Part of growing 
up for every child is learning that dis- 
obedience exacts a toll. Even God’s 
children must learn the painful cost of 
childish ways if they are to be mem- 
bers of God’s family. Sometimes it 
takes a tough love to make us grow. 

But to grow up, children must learn 
more than the rules. They must learn 
who God is and why God will go to 
desperate lengths to save his children. 
Far beyond “holy” and “‘just,” as every 
parent knows. Rules can be broken, 
but the family history cannot. Ask the 
father: “It was I who taught Ephraim to 
walk, I took them up in my arms” 
(Hosea 11:3). Ask the mother: “I was 


to them like those who lift infants to 
their cheeks. I bent down to them and 
fed them” (verse 4b). 

The Psalm makes a little better 
sense when it is sung to such a God. 
The whole Psalm is as repetitive as a 
little child. Again and again, the people 
find themselves in a mess. They cry 
out and God answers them. Whatever 
the adversity, whatever the rebellion, 
God hears our cry as the cry of a child 
— a cry which is heard not with the 
ears but with the heart. 

Now do you understand the strug- 
gle God has with us, over us? How 
does it feel to watch your child suffer, 
no matter how deservedly? No wonder 
God wails: “How can I give you up ... 
How can I hand you over ... ?” (Hosea 
11:8). Remember one thing about this 
tough love: it may be tough on God’s 
children; it is far tougher on God. 

But what if the full consequences of 
disobedience are too great for a child 
to bear. “How can I make you like 
Admah? How can I treat you like 
Zeboiim?’” (Hosea 11:8). Hosea refers 
to the little towns which were wiped 
out with Sodom and Gomorrah 
(Genesis 19:25). How can a little child 
ever survive the devastation? Such 
terrible punishment may be deserved 
but it can never be the way to treat a 
child. 

God’s heart “recoils” (Hosea 11:8b) 
as does ours as we contemplate the fire 
from heaven which consumed the 
cities on the plain. God’s heart recoils 
— our clue to what God will do with 
the impossible child. What happens to 
God’s heart is what happened to those 
ancient cities. They were wiped out, 
blown apart, burned to the ground. 
God says that terrible fate will not hap- 


Michael Farris 


pen to his children. It will happen to 
God’s heart. 

Think about what God does espe- 
cially on the day of this reading. 
August 6th marks 50 years since fire 
from the sky fell on Hiroshima. The 
day bears ample witness to the awful 
lengths people go to end a war. Hosea 
bears witness to the awful length God 
will go to save us from such a fate. 
“I am God and no mortal” (verse 9b). 
God does not do things our way, with 
our sense of tit for tat and just desserts. 
This God chooses a different way. God 
takes in his own heart the devastation 
that ought to be ours. The same heart 
which loves the impossible child 
breaks in place of breaking up the 
family of God. 

Here is the heart of the Christian 
faith. Our religion is not one of retribu- 
tion but of redemption. We do not get 
what we deserve; we get what God 
knows we need. We may be as stub- 
born as children but we are also as pre- 
cious. We will grow up to the full 
measure of Christ not through learning 
the rules but through learning who our 
God is and what God has done for us 
in Jesus Christ. God’s chosen heart- 
break is called the cross. 

We shall never cease to be God’s 
children. God has seen to that. But per- 
haps we shall catch a glimpse of the 
hand of love which taught us to walk. 
Perhaps we shall see the one who bent 
down to feed us all those years. And 
when we see what God has done with 
his own heart, we may be ready to of- 
fer our own — in obedience, thanks 
and praise. It 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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It’s a shock to realize we humans may not He God’s only favourites 


ometimes, I think we are in the 
S middle of a new Reformation. 
During our holidays, we 
stopped at McDonald’s for coffee. A 
man and woman came in and sat to- 
gether. She was white, thin, probably 
in her 60s; he was black, heavy, pos- 
sibly in his late 50s. Acquaintances, 
perhaps, rather than friends; certainly 
not spouses or lovers. They started off 
on common ground but quickly dis- 
covered disparities. 

He said something about some 
mutual acquaintances building a new 
house along the beach. “I hope they 
don’t cut down all those trees,” she 
said, probably expecting him to agree. 

He didn’t. “If you want to build 
there, you’re going to want to have a 
view.” 

“The trees were there first,” she 
retorted. 

“They’re not the original trees. 
Probably planted there in the past 30 or 
40 years.” 

“They have a right to be there. They 
should leave them alone.” 

He sighed. “Maybe planting those 
trees there was a mistake. We’ve made 
a lot of mistakes in the past 50 years.” 

“We're still making them,” she con- 
cluded. And the subject slid away to 
less controversial subjects. Like grand- 
children. 

In his book about travel in China, 
Riding the Iron Rooster, Paul Theroux 
laments the loss of many rare crea- 
tures. Their horns are used for aphro- 
disiacs, their internal organs ground up 
for rheumatism or high blood pressure, 
their flesh considered a rare and spe- 
cially valued delicacy. Theroux argues, 
harshly, that the Chinese have no sense 
of the value of endangered species. 
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The last animal, the last fern, the last 
shoot will go down with the astonished 
epitaph “But it tasted good.” To the 
Chinese, he says, animals are of no 
consequence — they are a sub-order of 
creation. 

I don’t know how correct Theroux 
is about the Chinese. But his analysis 
would also apply to most North Amer- 
icans, I suspect. Loggers think trees are 
beautiful — but they have no value un- 
less they’re harvested for human use. 
Engineers see rivers running free to the 
sea mainly as wasted energy. Urban 
planners consider parking lots and 
streets and shopping plazas more im- 
portant than wilderness or agriculture. 

The idea that any of this develop- 
ment should cease in order to protect a 
small spotted owl, let alone a tree, is 
anathema to most people in China or in 
North America. Humans come first. 

Yet, I think we may be seeing the 
beginnings of a reformation in our 
thinking that may have more far- 
reaching implications than any- 
thing launched by John Calvin or 
Martin Luther. For this Reformation 
says we are but one species in the 
whole of creation: everything is 


God’s and everything has rights. 

John Calvin took seriously Jesus’ 
summary of the commandments. He 
tried to remake the city of Geneva on 
the principles of loving God and lov- 
ing your neighbour as yourself. 

While a surface reading of the Bible 
might lead you to believe it has a lot to 
say about our relationships with God 
and with each other but little to say 
about our relationship with our envir- 
onment, that is not accurate. From the 
opening chapters of Genesis, where 
God describes creation as good, to the 
prophets who warn that if you mistreat 
the earth it will vomit you out of its 
mouth, the Bible calls us to be care- 
takers of creation. But Christians have 
often overlooked or ignored this em- 
phasis. Rather than caring for creation, 
they have exploited it for their own 
purposes. Today, the impetus to care 
for creation comes not only from the 
Bible but from St. Francis, from the 
sciences of biology and physics, and 
from Native spirituality. 

The new Reformation forces us, for 
the first time in our religious history, 
beyond our history. God’s word comes 
to us not only in a written book but in 
what a writer in the Christian Re- 
formed Church called “God’s science 
textbook” — the whole of creation. 

If I’m right about this new Reforma- 
tion, it will be the most far-reaching of 
all. For the first time, a reformation will 
reduce our sense of self-importance. 

We humans are no longer privil- 
eged parties in God’s creation. We’re 
discovering God also cares about spar- 
rows and lilies. IN. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 


PULL COUNT 
Smaller Government, Bigger Church? 


John Moir 


Smaller government will provide new opportunities for the Church 


ck recent, unrelated events 
started me wondering again 
about the future of the Church. 
The first event was the federal govern- 
ment’s budget which came down (like 
the proverbial ton of bricks) on a Mon- 
day. The following evening, I attended 
the annual meeting of the Corporation 
of St. Paul’s Court, a seniors apartment 
complex owned and operated by 
the members of St. Paul’s Church, 
Simcoe, Ontario. 

The corporation finished its busi- 
ness in just half an hour. But, as we 
left, I began to reflect (as a historian, of 
course) on the Church’s past role when 
it provided living evidence of its 
prophetic mission to the world. How, 
for instance, would the Church react to 
the future threat (or promise?) of 
“smaller government” in Canada? 

For almost nineteen hundred years, 
the Christian Church served the 
world’s population as protector, 
teacher, health giver and support sys- 
tem — from the cradle to the grave 
and, especially, for the disadvantaged 
and the endangered. Schools, asylums, 
hospitals, orphanages and relief of suf- 
fering were as much the work of the 
Church as worship. Then, in the space 
of a single century, the State took over 
the social role of the Church, reducing 
the function of religion and making the 
Church appear to be a redundant and, 
perhaps, irrelevant institution. 

I suspect the State camel first began 
to inch its way into the Church tent 
through the role of education, on the 
assumption that State-based schools 
were more desirable and democratic 
(and efficient?) than denominationally 
controlled schools. The search for a 
Christian but semi-secular Canada 


laws to ensure care and protection to 
all members of the community, the 
role of government enlarged by unlim- 
ited leaps and bounds. In our genera- 
tion, the Church has discovered the 
State no longer listens to its self- 
appointed conscience. The camel now 
fills the tent, and the Church, sitting 
outside in the chill evening air of the 
desert, has been questionning its his- 


In our generation, 
the Church has discovered 
the State no longer 
listens to its 
self-appointed 


conscience. toric mission. 
Suddenly, today, the camel is 
The camel now deserting the tent, driven out by 


the hunger of debt to seek green- 
er pastures. What lies ahead for 
the Church? As government gets 
smaller, will the 
Church get bigger 
by rising to the 
challenge of its 
own long history 
of service? Will 
the Church recov- 
er its full mission? 
If so, how will the 
Church feel about 
itself and its re- 
newed role? 

Will “smaller 
government” indeed 
produce a “bigger 
Church”? Or is the 
Church’s spirit now 
so depressed, self- 
critical and weak that 
it will continue to 
question its own exis- 
tence? Iq 


fills the tent 


expanded as the 
Social Gospellers 
sought to estab- 
lish God’s King- 
dom as a here- 
and-now fact. 

With that con- 
viction and self- 
assurance common to 
crusaders, those social 
reformers were deter- 
mined to end poverty, 
abuse, alcoholism, unsafe 
and underpaid employ- 
ment, child labour, unsani- 
tary living, overcrowded 
accommodation and a host of 
other evils that come with big 
cities and big industries. The 
millennium seemed possible be- 
cause they believed the Church 
was the conscience of the State; so 
the power of the State could, should 
and would be used to create a Chris- 
tian Canada. 

When the State responded by enter- 
ing so many areas of social action with 


John S. Moir is a profes- 
sor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and the 
author of numerous books and 
articles on Canadian religious 
history. y 
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You should have seen 
her 18 months ago. 


KNOX COLLEGE 


invites applications 
for the position of 


Director of Basic Degree Studies 
and of 
Theological Field Education 
effective July 1, 1996 


A job description is available. 


Deadline for Applications: 
October 2, 1995 


Write to: Dr. Art Van Seters 
Principal 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
Telephone: (416) 978-4500 
FAX: (416) 971-2133 


ISRAEL 

10 Days $2,099 

Nov. 13-22/95 

All Inclusive 

Hotels, Meals 

Coach Tours, etc. 

Call (905) 825-5758 Cecil Cunningham 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures li Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates @ Long-Life Bulbs 


ais P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 
ARCHITECTURAL 1-800-2 68- 152 6 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


_ She was malnourished, sick, with 
| no chance for an education. 


Millions of children around the world grow up in wretched 
conditions. But they don’t have to live like this forever. The young 
girl in this photo has a World Vision Sponsor and is now happy and 
healthy. Won’t you sponsor a child too? For only $27 a month — 
you'll give a child things like health care, an education, clean water 
and the knowledge of Jesus’ love. For more information or to start 


your sponsorship, call: 1-800-268-1650. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


a ease ee ee ee end 


© Ves! | want to sponsor a child. Send my sponsored child’s photo right away. CLERICAL TE 

I | prefer to sponsor a: C1] boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia C1 Latin America RAO ae 

| (whoever needs my help the most. St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 156 

| | OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. Tel. (514) 856-0862 

| Fax (514) 856-1009 

. | ave 

__p AboRESS CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

. | * An Associate Secretary for Faith and Wit- 
CITY PROVINCE ness (half-time) is required to provide support 

( ) WORLD VISION for the Council's Commission on Faith and Wit- 


| j POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER 


CANADA 


is a Christian humanitarian 


ness in areas of theological studies and ecu- 
menical and interfaith initiatives. Applicants 
must be bilingual (French/English), theological- 
ly competent and sensitive to diverse church 
traditions. For further information and a com- 
plete position description, please contact: 
Archdeacon Jim Boyles 
Chair, Personnel Committee 
600 Jarvis Street, Toronto, ON M4Y 2J6 
Phone: (416) 924-9199, Ext. 280 
Fax: (416) 924-0211 
Deadline for receipt of applications: 
July 31, 1995 


j 0 Iwill send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 

J receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone 
| else can help. 

I O) I have enclosed a cheque for $27. 

i 0 | would like to use: C] Visa (] MasterCard 
I 

I 


organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
40 years in more than 
90 countries. 


CARD NUMBER ; EXPIRY DATE 


| SIGNATURE 


] Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA 
6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 284 = 1713478 
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Saturday Night Alive 


Susan Greer 


People welcome opportunities to worship at new times in different ways 


s the result of an experiment 

in an alternative form of wor- 

ship, Saturday nights came 
alive at First Presbyterian Church in 
Collingwood, Ontario, in the first 
weeks of the new year. Borrowing lib- 
erally for its name from a weekend 
television program, Saturday Night 
Alive — a series of nine contemporary 
church services — grew out of a desire 
to reach people not served by tradition- 
al Sunday services. 

With session’s permission, a small 
committee — comprised of Reverend 
Wallace Little, choir director Catherine 
Brown, choir members and others — 
started discussing ideas. Meeting sev- 
eral weeks before the first service, the 
committee focused on two questions: 
To whom do we want to appeal? and 
How best can we do that? 

The first answer came easily. We 
wanted to reach young people and 
those unable to attend Sunday services 
because of job commitments. And, be- 
cause Collingwood is a tourist commu- 
nity, we hoped to attract weekend 
Visitors to the area, particularly skiers. 

The “how” was more challenging. 
But it soon became clear that “contem- 
porary,” “informality” and “music” 
were key words in the discussions. 

For each evening, we chose a gen- 
eral theme around which the message, 
Scriptures and, to some extent, the 
music would be planned. Always, the 
focus was on spreading the gospel. 

Having decided quality music 
should be an integral part of the ser- 
vices, we drew on talent from both in- 
side and outside the congregation. 
Musical guests ranged from soloists 
and duos who accompanied them- 
selves or sang to taped music, to a 
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family group and an enthusiastic high 
school choir. High Power, a Christian 
rock band, set the upbeat tone we 
wanted with a lively, inspirational per- 
formance at the first service. 

For congregational singing, we de- 
cided to create our own book of songs 
not found in the hymn-book. The three 
dozen or so selected included a few old 
favourites, choruses and contemporary 


eR: 


Saturday Night Alive 


services of worship and praise were 


comfortable. Applause was welcomed. 
Wally Little delivered his message 
from the floor of the sanctuary, rather 
than from the pulpit. 

The message was generally shorter 
than normal. We also tried various for- 
mats for messages. One was a dialogue 
between the minister and an overseas 
guest, followed by questions from the 
congregation. Another was a dramatic 


ae : Seer 
well-received during the winter 


months at First Church, Collingwood, Ont. Pictured above are some of the planning 
committee (left to right): Rev. Wally Little, Michael Houghton, Blair Stransky, Martha 
Carson, Jonathan Brown, Raymond Geer and choir director Catherine Brown. 


hymns. They were collated, loose-leaf 
style, in plastic covers so additions 
could be made any time. 

Church bulletins, cable television, 
local newspapers and posters were 
used to promote the services. But word 
that the Presbyterians were planning 
Saturday night services spread quickly 
on its own. 

We considered informality an im- 
portant feature of the services. Casual 
dress was encouraged (including the 
minister) so all visitors would feel 


presentation by five members of the 
congregation. 

Our plan was to limit the 7 p.m. ser- 
vices to 45 minutes in length, but we 
seldom succeeded. Fortunately, no one 
seemed to mind. 

No offering was taken during the 
services. Those who wished to give 
were invited to drop an offering into a 
basket as they exited. 

To prompt people to sit near the 
front, back pews and the balcony were 
roped off. To our delight, the ropes had 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


to be removed several nights to accom- 
modate the larger-than-anticipated 
attendance. 


Because not all the songs were fa- 
miliar, we took a few minutes before 
each service to teach two or three to 
the congregation. For every congrega- 
tional hymn during the service, two 
choir members stood at microphones 
beside the piano to lead the singing. 


The sound system played an impor- 
tant role in the services. It was run by a 
couple of teens from the congregation. 
The only problem seemed to be the 
minister’s penchant for getting tangled 
in the microphone cord. 

So how did it go? 

It went well, we believe. Attend- 
ance ranged from a low of 45 to a high 
of 130, with an average of about 75 a 
night. (Sunday attendance is about 
400.) We didn’t attract as many young 


Capital Letters 


This humorous guide 
will tell you all you ever 
needed to know about 
churchy language and 
terms, and put you “in 
the know.” 


551-047 ¢ $9.95 


GST not included 
Shipping charges will apply 


Enjoy a good laugh? 


You’! love what Presbyterian 
cleric Andrew Jensen says in his 
modern churchgoer’s dictionary— 
God (n.) The Greatest User of 


people as hoped, partly, we learned, 
because many work Saturday nights. 

Nursery care was available, but 
most children stayed with their parents 
and seemed to take great pleasure in 
the services. 

It was especially gratifying to wel- 
come to the Saturday night services 
those who couldn’t attend Sundays. 


“Contemporary,” 
“informality” and “music” 
became key words 


“It is wonderful to be able to come 
to church each week,” one such 
couple said. 

We did attract a few skiers, some 
right off the slopes. But perhaps the 
group we didn’t expect were those 
who came both Saturday nights and 
Sunday mornings. There were a few 
people who attended every service, 
some who attended several and some 
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only one or two. But it was exciting to 
see new people at every service, right 
up to the last. 

On the final two evenings, we 
asked those in attendance to complete 
a survey which rated specific elements 
of the services and gave space for 
comments or suggestions. Generally, 
these were positive. Typical was one 
which said: “Enjoyed Saturday night 
services immensely. Nice to have an 
option of when you go to church. Have 
found much peace, strength and joy 
through the music and the messages.” 

Feedback such as this has prompted 
us to start planning a resumption of 
Saturday Night Alive services, perhaps 
for a longer time beginning in the fall. 

We have to try every possible way 
to bring others to Christ. If we have 
fun doing it — and we do — that’s a 
bonus. It 


Susan Greer is a copy-editor for the 
London Free Press. 
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by 


Vic Gibbons 


<O 


Image 14” x 20 1/2” in full colour on acid-free 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Shas 


Office Hours: 
8:00 am-4:30 pm 
Pacific Time 


10162 Newene Rd., 
Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 
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paper and signed by Vic Gibbons. Ret. $65, 
plus GST and PST (where applicable). C.O.D. 
orders only. Visa or Mastercard accepted. 
Orders of 10 or more, call for special offer. 
The Olde Towne Gallery 
17 Robinson Street, Simcoe, Ont. N3Y 1W3 
Telephone: (519) 426-7350 


PASTORAL BPISTLES FROM PETER Phywney U1 


My dear editor: 


It is summer in Canada. 

The ice is softer in the arenas where 
the Stanley Cup finalists play. (Though 
none are playing in Canada, it would 
be if they were.) The television sched- 
ule is replete with commercials show- 
ing happy, slim young men and 
women (none appearance-challenged) 
cavorting at some lovely lakeside 
while doing their best to help grain 
sales and the Canadian economy by 
consuming bottles of liquid by- 
product. 

In towns and villages across the 
country, many Presbyterian churches 
stand as quiet as their furnaces. A few 
desultory order of service bulletins flap 
quietly in an untrimmed hedge. One 
imagines a lonely harmonica blowing 
and expects Clint Eastwood (of the 
early westerns) to ride down the street. 
The pew-people are gone: either (in the 
interests of ecumenical expediency and 
the saving of pulpit supply costs) to the 
United Church for a month or they are 
off to the lake, river, seaside, moun- 
tains, golf course, Wal-Mart or front 
porch. 

In response to this quickly breaking 
trend of the past four decades, our 
ever-alert presbytery decided “to do 
something about it, by gosh, and to go 
where the people are!” 

What this resolve amounted to, in 
fact, was a decision to hold an outdoor 
service each Sunday at a site, reason- 
ably nearby, frequented by the typical, 
backsliding summer reveller. We set- 
tled upon a popular campsite and ma- 
rina, with suitable pavilion, on a river 
which bends itself just inside pres- 
bytery boundaries long enough to emit 
its siren song to many an absentee in 
July and August. 

To ease the burden of preparation 
and purposeful piety, we drew up a 
schedule whereby two congregations 
in turn would be jointly responsible for 
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reminding fugitives of the guilt they 
should be feeling. 

As it happened, St. George-North 
Park (GNP to many) and The Rev. Dr. 
(Honoris Causa) J. Paddyngton Bayer 
(“That pill!’ to not a few and J.P. to 
those who cultivated a career and con- 
nections) were hooked up with Cres- 
centview Community (Presbyterian) — 
the word in parenthesis in very small 
print — Church. Crescentview, a rela- 
tively new ex-urban congregation, had 
adopted a “jus’ folks” liturgy and style 
in keeping with the approach of the 
Rev. Daniel Dauntless, an ex-advertis- 
ing agency executive with a late voca- 
tion. His licence plate reads “REV 4 U” 
and his calling card bears the inscrip- 
tion: “Dan, Dan, the preacher man / 
If he can’t win you, nobody can.” 

There had been little collaboration 
or, for that matter, congeniality be- 
tween the two men before, and there 
was little evidence of a change of heart 
as the service unfolded on a very 
windy, though sunny, Sunday morning 
at the marina. J. Paddyngton had 
brought a sizeable portion of his choir 
(fully robed) and, his piéce de résis- 
tance, a violin, flute and cello trio. Dan 
had countered with Edna and Her Ac- 
cordian and the Jumpin’ Jive for Jesus 
Male Quartet. 

It was not, of course, particularly 
surprising that the service was a tad 
disjointed, even allowing for the clutch 


of young men who looked as if they 
hadn’t slept or shaved since 1993 and 
kept yelling their request for “Amazin’ 
Grace.” 

The processional, along the T- 
shaped dock, with the GNP choir split- 
ting and fanning out along each wing 
of the horizontal part of the T, took 
place to “Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah” and proceeded without incident 
until one of the sopranos caught her 
(high) heel in the crack between the 
planks just as the wind picked up and 
caught her gown. She not only “tread 
the verge of Jordan,” she immersed 
herself in it. 

It soon became evident that no one 
knowledgeable had bothered to inform 
the principals that they had drawn a 
Sunday in the very height of the shad- 
fly season. For those of your readers, 
dear Editor, lucky enough to be ignor- 
ant of the shadfly, let me say they 
don’t bite; nevertheless, they are as 
thick and unpleasant enough to have 
made the list of the seven plagues of 
Egypt were it not for a tendency to 
chronic underachievement. The 
Jumpin’ Jive for Jesus baritone inhaled 
about five of them while come, come, 
coming to the Church in the Wild- 
wood, and never got there. The flautist 
in the GNP trio had to be led away to a 
shady spot to lie down with a cold 
cloth on his forehead. 

Only Edna and Her Accordian 
sailed through the morning with her 
fiercely happy disposition and all 10 
choruses of “Climb, Climb Up Sun- 
shine Mountain” intact. 

Maybe we need more Ednas. Or 
maybe we need to quit fooling around. 


Yours for the great indoors, 
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Meet 


by John Congram 


aureen and Alan McPherson had no idea when a letter 
plopped through their mail slot on a raw Scottish morning in 
February 1979 that it would change the direction of their lives. 
The letter came from Central Presbyterian Church in Hamilton, 
Ontario. The congregation wondered if Alan would consider 
becoming the minister at Central. Lorne Mackay, minister of 
Central for many years, was approaching retirement. The 
search for his successor had begun. 

The letter also indicated that some members of the search 
committee would be in Scotland later that spring and would 
like to talk with him. They did. In September of the same year, 
Alan came to Hamilton to look over the situation. A year later, 
he was inducted as minister of Central, where he has remained 
for 15 years. 

Maureen and Alan were not unfamiliar with North America. 
Ten days after they were married in 1963, they sailed out of 
Liverpool on their way to Princeton, New Jersey, where Alan 
completed an MA degree in Old Testament. While there, they 
took advantage of Greyhound Lines’ offer of 99 days for $99 
to see North America. 

The transition to Canada was made easier by a congregation 
which Alan describes as “a wonderful family to us.” When the 
McPhersons arrived, they had two young children: Murray, 
now an accountant in Toronto, and Melanie, an elementary 
schoolteacher, like her mother, in Hamilton. Some of the mem- 
bers of Central soon became surrogate grandparents for their 
children. “If there is something special about me,” Alan claims, 
“it is because of my wonderful close and supportive family, 
and the congregations I have been blessed with.” 
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Moderator 


Photo by Anthony Hughes 


Maureen and Alan McPherson 


The other factor which eased the transition was the gracious 
welcome and affirmation extended to McPherson by his prede- 
cessor, Lorne Mackay. “He spoke of me,” Alan reports, “as 
‘Alan McPherson, my friend and minister.’ This allowed a con- 
gregation who loved him to welcome me without feeling dis- 
loyal to him. It was a gift only he could give, and he gave it 
handsomely.” 

Before coming to Canada, Alan served in a church exten- 
sion congregation in Scotland. Worship there was much more 
informal than at Central. Alan describes Central as having “a 
superb classical music program and choir.” With an excellent 
Christian education program, led by the daughter of his prede- 
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cessor, Central does not have difficulty 
holding its own. However, Alan recog- 
nizes the Central approach does not ap- 
peal to a broad spectrum of people. It 
carves out its ministry in what he de- 
scribes as “a niche market.” 

Alan portrays Central as a generous 
congregation which, in the past few 
years, has contributed $100,000 to the 
new Heritage Green congregation, 
$75,000 to the new building of St. Paul’s 
in Burlington and $25,000 for pews in 
the new congregation of Trafalgar in 
Oakville. As well, a contribution was 
made to Trinity Church in Grenfell, 
Saskatchewan. At present, Central is fac- 
ing its own problems: a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in building repairs. 


“Firefighters suits don't keep 
firefighters away from danger: 


they protect them 
in the midst of danger” 


William Barclay, a theological profes- 
sor in Glasgow, had a prime influence on 
Alan’s life and ministry. Barclay is well- 
known to Canadians through his popular 
Daily Bible Reading series. Alan remem- 
bers Barclay as an “immensely human 
person with great gifts in communica- 
tion.” Alan patterns his own preaching 
on Barclay, speaking to his congregation 
in simple language and with analogies 
they understand. In a sermon on salva- 
tion during Lent, he told them: “I do not 
see salvation as a bucket of water that 
puts out the threatening fires of life. I see 
it more like a firefighter’s protective 
clothing. Those suits don’t keep fire- 
fighters away from danger; they protect 
them in the midst of danger.” 

Books which have recently shaped his 
thinking include Henri Nouwen’s The 
Way of the Heart, Howard Rice’s Re- 
formed Spirituality and Marie Fortune’s 
Is Nothing Sacred? While admiring the 
sincerity displayed in Bishop Spong’s 
books, McPherson says the bishop “goes 
further than I am comfortable with.” As 
a new Canadian, he has read lots of 
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Pierre Berton who, he says, is “easy to 
digest, and even mentions Central 
Church in The Last Spike!” 

“Just being with people” is Alan’s 
greatest joy. He regrets that since Central 
has added staff, more of his time is taken 
up with administration and less with vis- 
iting people. He says he’s not great at 
delegating and still does most of his own 
correspondence. “I guess I haven’t been 
able to distinguish between urgent and 
important,” he muses. 

Not surprisingly, his advice to young 
ministers starting out would focus on the 
importance of worship in enriching 
people’s lives and on the importance of 
giving people the opportunity to meet and 
converse with the minister so they “really 
get to know who you are.” 

Alan finds his most difficult 
times are periods of prolonged 
and serious illness in the con- 
gregation. When people die, he 
feels personal loss for people 
he loved. In the same way on 
the community level, as con- 
vener of the clinical committee 
of the Rotary Club, Alan’s 
hardest moments involve mak- 
ing difficult decisions of whom 
to help and whom not to help. 

Throughout the church, McPherson is 
best known for his work on national 
committees, most recently as convener 
of the Assembly Council of the General 
Assembly. He has not found trying to 
make the budget fit shrinking resources a 
pleasant experience. Especially painful 
were the recent recommendations to cut 
staff at Wynford Drive. 

He’s confident that all of the min- 
istries at Wynford Drive are important. 
But he says, “Although they are good 
and valuable, we can no longer do every- 
thing.” He points to a time when the 
Presbyterian Church hired a full-time 
person to co-ordinate the work on uni- 
versity campuses. Today, the church can 
no longer afford this. Denominational 
staff, he says, must concentrate on pro- 
grams which enable the local congrega- 
tion to do its work. More resources must 
go into the actual mission of the church 
in the field. 

Alan recognizes the problem that 
most members in many congregations 
have grey heads. “Perhaps,” he suggests, 


“we are reaping the whirlwind of people 
and culture generally moving away from 
the church.” Just as our lives move 
through cycles, so, he believes, the 
church has ups and downs. During some 
periods, he says, “We must simply grit 
our teeth and hang on, waiting for the 
right opportunity.” 

“Sometimes,” he adds, “our role is 
simply to be faithful in a discouraging 
situation.” At the same time, he recog- 
nizes that Presbyterians aren’t good at 
evangelism and that often we are “too 
bland, too divided, and have nothing to 
say.” We have not been able to capitalize 
“on the faith that is out there,” he says. 

McPherson doesn’t have much free 
time. This winter, he and Maureen skied 
three days, less than is usual. They also 
enjoy live theatre in Hamilton and try to 
take in most of the big shows in Toronto. 

McPherson, who sees himself as “a 
simple person with a basic faith in God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ,” nevertheless 
acknowledges the honour he feels at be- 
ing elected Moderator of the Presbyter- 
ian Church. When Tom Gemmell 
phoned to tell him “the white smoke has 
gone up” and he was the Moderator Des- 
ignate, he felt warmth and excitement, 
especially through the joy of friends who 
began to call and visit. 

At the same time, however, he recog- 
nizes he wasn’t elected because the 
church wanted to honour him, but to do a 
good job moderating the Assembly. He 
hopes he helped the Assembly handle the 
issues well and make good decisions, 
and that commissioners felt as comfort- 
able and at ease as possible with the 
process. 

As he travels throughout the church 
during his moderatorial year, Alan 
McPherson hopes to leave people with 
the sense that the church is more than an 
individual congregation. He hopes they 
will be inspired and have the funda- 
mentals of their faith reaffirmed. When 
he leaves, he hopes people will hold their 
heads up a little higher. 

And, by the way, he’s not worried 
about his home congregation while he at- 
tends to moderatorial duties. He points 
with pride to a recent period when he 
was particularly busy and away from the 
congregation — attendance at Sunday 
worship actually increased. I 
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by Kathy Cawsey 


Lot Of Shakin’ Going On 


“Perhaps what Presbyterians fear most is what a rediscovery of the full 
e e >) e e e e e 99 
erage range of the Spirit’s activities might involve. 
[ cried; they shook, they shivered; 
they sang, they screamed; they 


— Don A. Freeman 
prayed, they swayed; they danced, they 
collapsed. 

I cowered. 

Call me inhibited, call me uptight, 
call me unemotion 
terian — but I could not imagine myself 
joining the worshippers at the Airport 
Vineyard Church in their expressions of 
ecstasy. The very thought makes me 
shudder — and not for the same reason 
they were shuddering. 

The Airport Vineyard Church — 
dubbed by many the “Laughing Church” 
— has been the focus of much religious 
and secular media attention over the past 
year. These “outward manifestations” 
(laughing, crying, shaking, etc.) of con- 
version or blessing are com- 
mon. Christians around the 
world acknowledge Toronto 
as the place to go to be 
“touched by the Spirit.” 

“Things are happening 
here, this deep thing of the 
Holy Spirit,” 


says one 
- worshipper from Hol- 
land. She came because 
a visit to Toronto no- 
ticeably changed some 
people in her congre- 
gation. “I first found it 

funny I had to come 
all the way over 
here,” she admits. 
“We should get fire 
from the Lord in 
Holland. But 
people who come 
here bring it back. 

There is such a 


Europe, Africa, South 

and Central America, Japan, Korea, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand ... They visit the 
Laughing Church not as a tourist spot, 
nor as one stop on a longer trip, but as 
the destination and purpose of their jour- 
ney. At times, more than 4,000 people 
fill the ex-warehouse sanctuary near 
Pearson International Airport. 

Obviously, something about this 
church is a big deal. 

The atmosphere of the church is in- 
formal. On the night I went, no ties or 
high heels were in evidence, two people 
on stage were chewing gum and blowing 
bubbles, and various people wore jeans 
and T-shirts. The offering “plates” 
looked like gardening buckets, white 
plastic with handles and covered in yel- 
low daisies. 


The band played 
soft rock with an occasional country 
twang. The congregation (or audience) 
sang, swayed to the music, covered their 
faces and raised their arms over their 
heads. In the open space at the back, sev- 
eral women danced — freely, like little 
children. 

The sermon, or message, was over an 
hour long. Astonishingly, the people lis- 
tened avidly the whole time. 

The offering was passed almost as an 
afterthought. It struck me that, contrary 
to my expectations, the Vineyard Church 
did not seem to be grasping for money 
nor amassing converts. 

About two hours into the service, 
anyone who wanted to “receive prayer” 
lined up in the open space at the back, 
where masking tape had been put down 
in a grid formation. “Pray-ers” and 
“catchers” moved between the rows, 
praying over the people one by one. 
Some began shaking. One woman 
sobbed hysterically, while another’s 
shrieks filled the church. Others col- 
lapsed. Soon, rows of bodies were 
stretched out on the floor — some groan- 
ing, some rolling back and forth, some 
whooping or laughing helplessly, some 
seemingly unconscious. 

Some nights this goes on until two or 
three in the morning. 

For most people, I think, their first re- 
sponse to hearing about the Laughing 
Church is disbelief: they are more in- 
clined to believe this is mass hysteria or 
hypnosis than the “power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 


Searching —_—_ Leaving aside the question of “Was it 
for the Spirit 


real?”’, several questions confronted me 
at the Airport é ‘ 
Vineyard While watching the drunken-looking wor- 
Church, Toronto. shippers of the Airport Vineyard Church. 


power of healing 
and joy here.” 

People come from the United 

_ States, the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
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Are we, as Presbyterians, too afraid of 
the stranger ways of worshipping God 
and expressing belief? 

I firmly believe my modes of worship 
and prayer are powerful, legitimate and 
uplifting. I also believe I honour God 
more if I love others and act as Jesus 
taught than if I shake and scream. I felt 
no need, and absolutely no desire, to join 
those “doing carpet time” (as the pastor 
called it). However, I was also afraid — 
it was too weird. 

If someone visited a Presbyterian con- 
gregation and started groaning 
or convulsing in the 
middle of a hymn, 
that person would 
likely be driven rapidly 
to the hospital. At the 
very least, an isolating 
circle would develop 
around the person as 
others feared to stand too 
close. Can we call that re- 
sponse a “Christian” reac- 
tion? Or do our rigid codes 
of behaviour too often over- 
rule love, compassion and 
acceptance? 


Are we too intellectual, too detached? 

While I certainly found the sermon at 
the Airport Vineyard Church lacking in 
intellectual content, people paid atten- 
tion. Why? What did the sermon have 
that serious, insightful sermons don’t? 

I believe the answer is emotion. The 
use of repetition, the use of evocative 
words such as “‘power” and “joy,” the as- 
surances that we, too, could receive the 
power of the Holy Spirit — all catered to 
the emotions rather than to the intellect. 

The songs, as well, were an emotional 
appeal rather than an aesthetically pleas- 
ing presentation. People participated in 
the songs. They were involved: they 
didn’t just sing; they moved, they 
danced, they clapped, they closed their 
eyes, they prayed. 

Observing the people “receiving 
prayer,” I found the pre-eminence of 
emotion in the Vineyard Church was ob- 
vious. People laughed, cried, screamed 
... If the Holy Spirit didn’t really touch 
them, maybe their reactions were merely 
a needed release of pent-up emotions. 

I think the intellectual aspects of the 
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Presbyterian Church are immensely im- 
portant — I hate a sermon that doesn’t 
engage my mind. However, we may neg- 
lect important emotional needs and re- 
sponses. 


Have we lost the sense of God working 
here and now? 

I admit, sometimes I have trouble be- 
lieving God acts personally in the world. 
I failed my test because I didn’t study, 
not because God had 
other oS 


Doing carpet time 
at the Airport Vineyard Church. 


plans for me. My friend was hit by a car 
because he was in the wrong place at the 
wrong time, not because God wanted to 
teach him a lesson or develop another 
part of his character. 

Yet, it was apparent that most of the 
people in the Vineyard Church believed 
not only that God does work in the world 
as much today as he did 2,000 years ago, 
but that God is right here, right now, 
touching them. That night, the Holy 
Spirit shook them, controlled them and 
took over their bodies. 

The Presbyterian Church needs to de- 
velop that sense of the immediacy of 
God. Maybe we don’t need to shake and 
laugh, but we do need to believe God is 
here and now. 


Do we focus too much on mission as an 
abstract, and not enough on each other? 

When the offering was taken at the 
Airport Vineyard Church, the pastor in- 
formed us the money would pay church 
workers and maintain the building. He 
made no mention of mission — “sharing 
the Spirit” seemed to make up for not 
sharing the cash. 


Our belief in helping people in need, 
whether in our communities or Overseas, — 
is a major strength of the Presbyterian 
Church. However, sometimes we focus 
outward so much we don’t look inward 
enough. Love and mission for us is often 
abstract, rather than immediate and con- 
crete. We say we love the people next to 
us in the pew but, unless they are friends, 
we feel no special kinship with them. 

Even as a sceptic who did not partic- 
ipate, | felt the sense of community in 
the Vineyard Church. The congregation 
was a group, a people. Too often, isolat- 
ed individuals fill Presbyterian churches. 


Have we moved away from the sim- 
plicity and informality of worship 
that is part of our heritage? 
One of the reasons the Reformed 
churches broke away from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church was their be- 
lief that rituals were overwhelming 
meaning. Early Presbyterians strove 
for stark simplicity and avoided 
meaningless rituals. Yet, it seems more 
and more structure fills our services: the 
Prayer of Approach is at the beginning of 
the service and the Prayer of Illumination 
is before the Scripture readings; we al- 
ways read an Old Testament passage, a 
Psalm, an Epistle and a Gospel reading 
— in that order; we repeat the peace and 
the blessing and the Lord’s Prayer so 
often the words lose their meaning. This 
structure is often a comfort, but could it 
also be an inhibition to growth? 

Is our church becoming too formal, 
too restrictive? Does our dress code 
make teenagers or lower-income families 
feel welcome and comfortable? Or do we 
need to rediscover some of the infor- 
mality and simplicity shown in the Vine- 
yard Church? 


Visiting the Airport Vineyard Church 
disturbed me. My assumptions and be- 
liefs were challenged, some of my com- 
placency destroyed. Watching the people 
shaking and laughing, I realized the Pres- 
byterian Church could also use a little 
shaking up — spiritually, of course. IN 


Kathy Cawsey, a third-year honours student 
at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, Ont., 
is a summer student-intern with the Presby- 
terian Record and a member of Knox Church 
in Waterloo. 
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© hen Mary Campbell died in 
© March 1994, her brother and ex- 
ecutor a ie will, James Brown, found a letter from 
Margaret Strang among her personal effects. As 
young people, the Browns were members of Knox 
Presbyterian Church in Glenarm, Ontario, a 
village near Fenelon Falls. 
Mr. Brown sent the letter to us saying he found 
it “a fascinating account” which should find a 
home in the archives. We agree on both counts. 
Margaret Strang Savage grew up ona farm in 
western Ontario. Caven Presbyterian Church in 
Exeter was her home church. In 1931, after 
graduating in medicine from the University of 
Western Ontario, London, she practised med- 
icine in Ayr, Ontario. 
That fall, Margaret Strang was appointed to 
the Peace River District in Alberta by the 
Home Mission Board. After a dedication ser- 
vice in Caven Church, she set forth, armed 
with the good wishes of her community, 
“a new Bible and a warm sleeping bag.” 
The story of Margaret is told in the book 
Women Who Witnessed written by Mary 
Whale. 


Margaret Strang aboard Duke. 
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Dixonville, Alta. 
Jan. 11, 1932. 


The Young People’s Society, 
Glenarm Presbyterian Church, Ont. 


Hello Everybody:— 

This is Dr. Margaret Strang speaking 
from the Peace River District, Alberta. I 
had a letter some time ago from Dr. A. S. 
Grant, Secty of the Board of Missions, 
saying that you wanted to get in touch 
with some missionary on the frontier and 
he assigned me to Glenarm Y.P.S. 

I am happy to meet you all at this dis- 
tance and sincerely hope that some day 
we can meet in person. 

This is a wild night in the Peace River 
District — the worst storm of the winter 
so far. I just stepped outside my door a 
few minutes ago to get a few armfuls of 
firewood and I’m not a bit sure but that 
one of my ears, recklessly exposed, suf- 
fered a frostbite over that firewood. But 
hoots! what are a few frosty nips in a 
winter? I just hope that nobody takes a 
bad pain tonight — bad enough to call 
me out onto the windy trails. 

I received my appointment to a fron- 
tier mission field in September and lost 
no time about getting started. Reached 
the Battle River area of the Peace River 
District on Oct. 16th — and have been 
turning busy circles ever since. My first 
residence was a 10’ x 12’ frame shack at 
North Star — 30 miles north of here. The 
shack stood stark and lone in the middle 
of a pasture field. By the time all my 
boxes and trunks were piled in, plus a cot 
and a small stove, I pretty near had to get 
up on the furniture to walk around. And 
one night when the thermometer dropped 
to 6 below zero, I began to have doubts 
about occupying that palatial residence 
all winter. It would do fine for a summer 
home — I called it my Windsor Castle. 

Then the folks 30 miles south at 
Dixonville offered to build me a log 
house — furnishing logs and labor free if 
I would settle in their midst. I moved 
southward with some alacrity. The cellar 
was dug, the logs hauled and planed — 
and there the work on the new house 
stopped. Till it began to dawn upon my 
slow wits that they needed a superinten- 
dent, supervisor — or just plain boss — 
whatever you like to call it. And that I 
would have to be “It.” 
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Now nothing greener than I in the 
matter of building log houses ever 
stepped into the Peace River country, but 
a person just naturally does things on the 
frontier no matter what his color. So I 
proceeded to warn out gangs of men, 
stand up on the log pile and give orders 
— and between whiles act as assistant 
cook in a nearby bunkhouse where we 
served up piping hot dinners of mur- 
phies, moose steaks and pie to the hun- 
gry crews. The days were short and cold, 
and the work slow, but I’m sitting in the 
new house to-night — in the glow of my 
heater — quite comfortable and listening 
to the wind howling about the eaves. 
True, the wind is finding every 
crack and cranny between the plas- 
ter chinking and the logs, but I’ll 
have plenty of fresh air anyhow. 

I travel by horseback — the 
only sensible or feasible way — on 
these roads. There’s one main 
highway, graded but not grav- 
elled, [that] runs right by my 
door, but to east and west rolls 
out a vast country — much of it 
settled — and the roads are just 
winding trails through the brush 
and scrub — and drifted deep 
they will be to-night. My territ- 
ory has an area of about 600 
square miles — and it’s going 
to take me a few months to 
cover even the half of it. 
Thirty mile trips in the day 
are just a matter of course. 

My trusty steed, called Duke, is a 
thoroughbred Hackney. I got him at 
Grande Prairie, together with a second- 
hand saddle, and rode him in — the 180 
miles to North Star where I was living at 
that time. It took us five days — and we 
camped at nights in the settlers’ shacks 
along the way. Always found a bed and 
something to eat for both horse and rider. 
But were we glad to see the end of that 
long ride!! Enclosed you will find a snap 
of us taken about half-way home. Duke 
is a grand horse, with only one big disad- 
vantage — or more likely the disadvan- 
tage is mine. His legs are so long, and 
mine so short, that we have some diffi- 
culty making connections unless there’s 
a stump or a fence handy. 

We cover some long trails together — 
both by dark and by daylight. There was 
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one night — about six weeks ago. We had 
come in from a long trip — and there was 
a call waiting for us. Very sick baby down 
in the Whitemud Valley, about eight 
miles away. The mercury stood at 30 be- 
low, but we struck out about 10 p.m. 
Cold!!! Br-r-r! Within half an hour old 
Duke was one mass of white hoarfrost 
from nose to tail — and so was I — bar- 
ring the tail!! But for all the cold, it was a 
wonderful night — a red moon in its first 
quarter swinging low over the hills to 
westward, the Aurora — a magnificent 
streaming arch in the northern sky — and 
the white rabbits fleeing like ghosts across 
the trail — made a picture Ill not soon 

forget. The baby 


Dr. Strang’s home in the woods. 


had pneumonia, but it is rosy and laugh- 
ing again now. 

Some of the foreign born settlers 
can’t speak very good English yet — and 
it makes even the doctor chuckle to hear 
them come with their complaints. “Oh, 
Missie Doctor, me got sick tooth. You 
pull heem??” And there upon I grab a 
pair of forceps and proceed to “pull 
heem.” They need a dentist up here 
about as much as they do a doctor. 

Missionary work takes up a great deal 
of my time. Two preaching stations with 
Sunday School and church services at 
each one, eight miles apart. I ride over 
west in the mornings to the first station for 
service at 10:30 — and back here for 
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services at 2:00 p.m. You can feature the 
missionary, astride old Duke, more 
clothes than missionary — for I wear a 
big mackinaw and riding chaps, cap, 
heavy socks, moccasins and rubbers. Ar- 
rive at Beeton Creek Schoolhouse where 
we hold services — usually to find the 
door locked and no fire on. Wait a few 
minutes for reinforcements, then we calm- 
ly take the door off its hinges, stoke up the 
old heater, and proceed to the Doxology 
as soon as we can get thawed out. 

Late in November I organized a 
Ladies Aid of the Presbyterian Church, 
and women of every creed belong to it. 
There isn’t a church building within 30 
miles and they have never yet had reli- 
gious services in this district during the 
winter. We proposed putting on a Xmas 
tree and concert for all the children within 
reach of Dixonville, and the Ladies Aid 
took charge of that. It was no small affair. 
Gifts were sent up from Toronto, Calgary 
and Edmonton, and there was enough to 
remember every child within many miles. 
They came by the sleighload — over the 
rough trails — and had the time of their 
lives. When old Santa Claus arrived, they 
swarmed up onto the platform and we 
could not shoo them away. It was the first 
Xmas tree some of them had ever seen. 

There is a splendid group of young 
people in this district — and we got them 
all together to practise for a concert in 
aid of medical funding. They turned out 
regularly twice a week and we had some 
great times. The concert was a grand 
mixture of really good singing — and 
one-act plays of farce comedy. It was 
staged in the schoolhouse here the night 
of January 6th — a cold and stormy 
night. The crowd wasn’t overly big, but 
what it lacked in numbers it made up in 
enthusiastic applause. Nothing ever takes 
place out in this country without lunch. 
Even following a concert — so lunch 
there was, followed by group games in 
which everybody joined. They cleared 
about $24.00. 

The purpose of this fund is to help 
pay for medical supplies. Most people 
are extremely hard up and if the doctor 
charges some of them, even a moderate 


fee — or only for medicines — it is a 


real hardship. So I have had to foot the 
bill for medicines myself — and in many 
cases, give services entirely free. The 
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people want to make it up to me some- 
how, even if only in part, and are taking 
the concert way of doing it. What is of 
more value than the money however is 
the community spirit — and the good 
times they get out of the practices. We 
are hoping to make the concerts monthly 
affairs and real community nights, even 
if we make only a very little in money. 

This is a great field — and I am only 
beginning to find out just how much a 
missionary can mean to pioneers. I have 
the added advantage of being able to dis- 
pense medicines and give medical advice, 
but that is really a minor affair. There is 
the heart hunger among all people of all 
creeds for the higher and better things of 
life — and if I can do even a very little to 
satisfy that hunger then my presence here 
is worthwhile. All up and down the trails, 
I find pioneer women and lots of children 
in the isolated shacks and they are over- 
joyed to see a visitor of any kind. And if 
the visitor can come with laughter — and 
all the thrilling hope and courage of our 
splendid Gospel, I tell you, it warms the 
heart and brightens the day — every day, 
with new glory. 

I wish I could have you all out here to 
make you see and feel what I do. There 
is no road as royal or as worthwhile as 
this one I’m climbing — and if folks like 
you can make it financially and spiritual- 
ly possible for even a few of us mission- 
aries to climb that road, you are doing 
more than you know. Dr. Grant told me 
of your generous contribution to the mis- 
sion funds. 

And I’m going to ask something of 
you. I’ve only touched on a few of the 
many sides to life in the Peace River. 
They are not all thrilling, laughable, or 
even enjoyable, and there are many 
hours of weariness, worry and dread. I 
want from you more than anything else 
your white gifts of prayer that in the bad 
hours I may have the courage to go on, 
and in the good ones, I may be an in- 
spiration to somebody. You don’t know 
how much you can do for me that way 
— and if you only would. 

Now I must go. May I hear from you 
some time? And I will answer — when I 
can. 


Yours, 


Margaret Strang IN 
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’ She lives with dying 


_ every day. Every week we say 
_ goodbye to her and “See you 
_ next week.” Her answer is al- 
_ ways the same: “If I don’t die.” 
_ She smiles, but we know it’s 
_ not a joke. Some part of her 
_ knows she may not be alive 
_ next week. Some part of her 
_ knows the next time he beats 
_ her, he may kill her. She has 
_ scars on her head. She has 
_ trouble walking. 

There are weeks when we 
don’t see her at all and she’s 
not allowed to come to the 
phone. She lives with dying 
every day. 

So where’s the resurrection 

for her? Where’s the new life? 
_ It is so hard to find sometimes. 
She can still laugh. She can 
still reach out to other people. 
_ And, sometimes, she is brave 
_ enough to venture into a dream 
_ —a dream in which she moves 
_ out of the prison she lives in, 
_ away from her abuser, away 
_ from dying. 
_ Wetry to encourage that 
_ dream, to offer her a place, to 
_ remind her she is worth it. We 
_ want her to believe in the hope 
_ of resurrection. 


SS 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian ministry since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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Summer Church 


BY BERT YANCOOK 


“ag, fter the activities and demands of the past few months, we are heading for a cottage. For a 

month or so, we will be out in “the bush” (or “the woods,” if you are from east of Edmund- 
ston, New Brunswick). The cottage stands on the shore of a lake, surrounded by mosquitoes, deer, 
bears and snakes — a marvellous place. 

While there, we worship at a small church in a nearby fishing village. The congregation, with few 
young people, struggles to survive. The minister, inevitably a recent graduate appointed to the 
church, will stay the required two years and not a minute longer. (By then, the congregation is usual- 
ly glad to start breaking in a new minister again anyway.) The church has a small choir, an organist 
who is a good pianist, and a bell in the tower that actually works when the long rope is pulled. The 
church is full for worship only at community funerals or when summer cottagers and tourists arrive. 

People don’t get all dressed up for church. It’s warm and it’s summer, and no one in his right 
mind takes a suit and tie to the cottage. 

The church provides no nursery because there is no place to build one. So the service is regularly 
interrupted. Infants cry or burble. A toddler drops a toy onto the floor to see how far it will roll or 
slide. Restless schoolage children try to tease their siblings into an outburst to cause excitement. 
Teenagers noisily attempt to stifle their laughter at the activities of the children. 

As a result, sermons are seldom completed without interruption. Dramatic points can 
become a contest: the minister trying to outshout the hungry infants. Silent prayer is out 
of the question. (Silence may be golden, but we are not on the gold standard here.) For 
those who like things organized and done in a proper, smooth-flowing order, the service 
doesn’t seem quite holy or respectful enough. Children don’t permit it. 

Though they don’t show it, you’d think the permanent residents would be glad to see us all 
leave in the fall. Maybe it’s politeness, but I think the disruptions by the young people who 
worship in such a different way and by the scrambling children quietly delight them. DT 

“For it is to such as these that the kingdom of God belongs,” Jesus once declared. It is good 
that life and laughter and “squirmishness” be exuded in God’s house. The children demonstrate 
the necessity of worshipping God with heart and body as well as soul and mind. I am sure God 
enjoys their antics as much as we do. 

But, please excuse me. I hear an argument starting over some toys. It 
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Bert Vancook is the minister of Summerside Church in Prince Edward Island and a contributing editor of 
the Record. 
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The 121st General Assembly — 


Photos (left to right): 
1. Linda Bell, Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., led 
a moving worship service each morning. 
Becky Barrie (pictured above), song leader. 
2. A light-hearted look at General Assembly 
by puppeteers Bill Lamont and Dave Mitchell 
from St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont. 

3. Young adult representatives rub the nose 
of the “lucky pig” outside the Assembly Hall. 
4. Former Moderator George Vais (left) 
inducts Alan McPherson as the Moderator 
of the 121st General Assembly. 


Bottom-Line Theology 

They printed 1,500 bulletins — but they 
ran out. 

The 121st General Assembly opened on Pen- 
tecost Sunday, June 4, in the Waterloo Recre- 
ation Complex. Over 1,500 worshippers were led 
by a 150-voice choir drawn from Kitchener- 
Waterloo area congregations. Unlike in most 
hockey arenas, the prayers and sermon came 
through the public address system loud and clear. 
Waterloo Siskins hockey banners waved above 
the religious banners borrowed from local 
churches. Two large banners proclaimed the 
theme of the local arrangements committee — 
“Unleashing the Laity.” 

During the service, the Scriptures were read in 
three languages: French, Korean and English. 

George Vais, Moderator of the 120th General 
Assembly, preached on the theme “the bottom 
line.” Basing his remarks on the parable of the 
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June 4-9, 1995 e 


barren fig tree, Vais emphasized that fruitfulness 
is the bottom line in the Church. “We cannot ex- 
pect an abundant crop every year,” he claimed, 
“but, when we do our part, God blesses our 
efforts in tangible ways.” 

The good news of the parable, Vais declared, 
is that we are given a second chance to be fruit- 
ful. The bad news is that, at some point, we will 
have used up our final chance. 

After the Assembly had celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper, the name of Alan McPherson was placed 
in nomination and he was elected Moderator of 
the 121st General Assembly. In his brief remarks 
following the election, McPherson pointed to the 
moderatorial lace he was wearing, which had 
been worn by two former Moderators. “Some 
might see this as Scottish tight-fistedness,” he 
said, “but, in reality, Scots were merely into recy- 
cling long before anyone else.” 


University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontari 


“A definition of Moderator: 
a device to control 
the flow of gas.” 
— Alan McPherson 


by Kathy Cawsey 


and John Congram 
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General Assembly 


Bottom-Line Finances 

Besides the major recommendations for staff 
cuts and changes (see chart below) approved to 
take effect January 1, 1996, the Assembly Coun- 
cil also recommended a number of minor cost- 
cutting measures, including cut-backs in the 
amount of material printed each year in the Acts 
and Proceedings. However, the Assembly 
refused to launch a special appeal to remove the 
accumulated deficit (over $700,000 by the end of 
1994). It also refused to ask commissioners to 


live within reduced budgets, the Life and Mission 
Agency also noted that it had received from the 
church a carefully developed mandate which 
should not be changed without sober considera- 
tion by the whole church. In the light of this, the 
agency made an alternative proposal to meet the 
budgetary demands and, at the same time, to 
maintain the integrity of its own mandate. These 
proposals, for the most part, involved reducing 
some present staff positions by 25-50 per cent 
rather than eliminating positions altogether. Un- 


Recommendations of Assembly Council 


e Reduce associate secretary in the Assembly 
office to half time. 
Reconstitute Service Agency as Support 
Services, managed by a chief financial officer. 


Eliminate position of general secretary of the 
Service Agency. 


Reduce Education for Discipleship team to the 
equivalent of two associate secretaries. 
Discontinue Justice Ministries. 


Downsize Ministry and Church Vocations 


General Assembly’s Decisions 


Reduce associate secretary in the Assembly 
office to half time 

Reconstitute Service Agency as Support 
Services, managed by a chief financial officer, 
unless recommended otherwise by a review in 
the fall of 1995. 

Eliminate position of general secretary unless 
recommended otherwise by a review in the fall 
of 1995. 

Reduce associate secretary for Discipleship 
(education for faith and mission) to half time. 
Reduce associate secretary for Justice 
Ministries to three-quarters time. 

Graphic design position eliminated and 
associate secretary for resource production and 
communication reduced to three-quarters time. 
Senior positions in Ministry and Church 


der this proposal, 
only the graphic de- 
sign artist position 
and one support staff 
position would be 
eliminated altogeth- 
er. The agency also 
suggested other cuts, 
including a 28 per 
cent reduction in 
staff travel. The end 
result, the agency 
claimed, would meet 
all the requirements 
for financial con- 
straint which the re- 
commendations of 
the Assembly Coun- 
cil sought. 
Commissioners 


portfolio by one senior position. 
Will require review of support staff. 


“We're here to 
influence your vote. 
We don’t make 
any apologies 
about that.” 

— Terry Hastings 
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Assembly to pay one-half of their accommoda- 
tion costs. Many feared this would become an 
added financial burden on the presbytery. As one 
commissioner put it, “We have been trickled 
down on enough.” 

Before the Assembly met, the Service Agency 
and Life and Mission Agency were asked to re- 
spond to the Assembly Council’s major recom- 
mendations affecting their departments. In its 
response, the Service Agency recognized there 
were flaws in the present structural organization, 
including the lack of a chief executive officer. 
The agency also suggested a greater 
need for promotion of Presbyterians 
Sharing... and recommended that the 
five-year review of the new structure, 
originally planned for 1997, be moved 
up and undertaken before the end of 
1995. Until this review is completed, 
the Service Agency asked that its 
present staff remain in place. 

While recognizing the financial 
problems of the church and the need to 


Vocations not downsized. 
Will require review of support staff. 


Jim Doherty pre- 
sented the Assem- 
bly Council report. 


were obviously frus- 
trated by being faced 
with conflicting so- 
lutions for the same problem. In response, the 
Assembly ordered those representatives present 
from the two agencies and the Assembly Council 
to meet and attempt to come up with compromise 
motions which the Assembly would consider. 

After meeting for many hours, this special 
committee brought in a report which, in the 
words of committee conveners Karl English and 
Robert Kerr, all parties felt they could live with. 
In the main, the report consisted of the recom- 
mendations made by the Life and Mission 
Agency with modifications. 

A motion from the floor asked that 
no staffing reductions be made in 1996 
and that the pain be spread across the 
board with a Presbyterian version 
of Rae Days (unpaid leave). Those 
making less than $30,000 per year 
would be exempted. This motion was 
defeated. 

During the discussion on the mo- 
tion to reduce the three-member Disci- 
pleship for Education team by one-half 
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position, Diane Strickland, in an emotional 
speech, indicated she would offer the Assembly a 
way out. She moved an amendment involving the 
elimination of the Discipleship team so that a 
new design could be developed and new staff 
hired. This, she maintained, would be the fairest 
way for the people affected and most faithful to 
the original vision of restructuring which had cre- 
ated the Discipleship team. 

After an emotional debate, the Assembly re- 
jected the Strickland amendment and adopted the 
original motion of the special committee to re- 
duce the Discipleship team to two and one-half 
positions. 

Likewise, an emotional debate ensued on the 
recommendation to reduce the associate secretary 
for Justice Ministries to three-quarters time. Barry 
Van Dusen suggested that each minister give a 
couple days’ pay so these cuts would not have to 
be made. Despite other impassioned pleas of a 
similar nature, the original motion was adopted. 

Significant opposition arose over the motion 
which would have reduced the senior administra- 
tor’s position in the Ministry and Church Voca- 
tions department to 50 per cent. Speaking against 
this motion, Philip Lee argued that “a case could 
be made against this motion on the basis of se- 
niority alone.” The more persuasive case, he 
went on, was that the present occupant of this 
post, Margaret Henderson, truly had become “a 
servant of the servants of God” throughout the 
church. Others spoke in similar terms, and the 
motion to reduce this position was defeated. 

Similarly, a motion which would have elim- 
inated the profile referral service in the same 
department was defeated. 

At the end of a long and often agonizing de- 
bate, two motions from the floor were adopted. 
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The first invited ministers to send in a day’s pay 
in 1995 and °96 to help offset the deficit. Like- 
wise, congregations and courts of the church 
were urged to plan celebrative events and send in 
the proceeds and offerings to Presbyterians 
Sharing.... 


Mission Statement Adopted 

Last year’s Assembly referred a proposed 
mission statement to the Assembly Council. The 
revised statement declares that our mission is to 
tell the biblical story in new and creative ways, to 
point to the redemptive sacrifice of Christ, to pro- 
vide a place of sanctuary and renewal, to call for 
justice, to use God’s gifts wisely and fairly, and 
to work with other faiths and peoples for the 
healing of the nations. 


Faith Sharing 

On Wednesday, the Assembly enjoyed a pre- 
view of the video Stained Glass: Windows of 
Faith. Depicting the life and witness of the Pres- 
byterian Church, this video will be used by con- 
gregations to introduce those not familiar with the 
church to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Following this presentation, members of the 
Education for Discipleship team — John Banner- 
man, Joyce Hodgson and Diane Strickland — led 
commissioners in a faith-sharing exercise. Com- 
missioners were asked to respond to and discuss 
two questions: “If you could say one thing about 
your faith, what would that be?” and “If you 
could say one thing about your congregation, 
what would you say?” The exercise demonstrated 
how easy yet how essential sharing our faith is. 


Living in Conflict 

Rev. Dr. Timothy Njoya, from Kenya, received 
the E. H. Johnson Award because of his combina- 
tion of theology and activism. He serves seven 
congregations on the outskirts of Nairobi. An 


Catherine Chalin (centre) and John Johnston (right). 


Rev. Dr. Timothy Nioya (left) receives the E. H. Johnson Award from 


General Assembly 


“If we make major changes 
in the mandate 
of the church, 
we ought to do it properly 
and not just based 
on financial concerns.” 
— Glen Davis 
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General Assembly 


“| ask young people 
what songs they want 
to sing and they say 
‘Shine, Jesus, Shine’ 
or songs like that. 
| ask, ‘Would you still sing 
the old hymns?’ 
and they say, ‘Yeah, sure!’ 
But when | ask older people 
what they want to sing, 
they say, ‘We want these 
few hymns and we 
won't sing any others. 
— Diane Strickland 


Student representa- 
tive Richard (Ryk) 
Brown (Vancouver 
School of Theology). 
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Student representa- 
tive Charles 
Deogratsias 

(Knox College). 


activist for human rights, he preached a sermon 
that was debated for three months in the Kenyan 
parliament. Njoya has been assaulted and left for 
dead on numerous occasions. 

Njoya spoke of the key theological imperatives 
responsible for his ministry and human rights 
activities. “It is better to live in conflict,” he stated 
in a challenge to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, “than to be peaceful in the grave.” 


Youth Seen and Heard 

Eighteen young adult representatives (Y ARs) 
and three student representatives joined the com- 
missioners in discussing the difficult decisions 
made at Assembly this year, although yee could 
not vote on any of the issues. The 
YARs spoke sparingly during the 
sederunts, reserving their requests 
for permission to speak for issues 
most important to them. 

During the discussion on staff 
reductions, James Milner spoke on 
behalf of all the YARs, arguing 
against reductions to Justice Min- 
istries. He said the growth of youth 
involvement in groups such as 
Amnesty International and the Red 
Cross shows that youth are con- 
cerned about human rights. He 
asked the Assembly to consider the 
message it is sending to youth. 

Responding to the serious tone of the previous 
session, the YARs did not include skits or jokes 
in their report to Assembly. Instead, they de- 
scribed their objectives, then submitted two 
recommendations: that General Assembly en- 
courage all courts of the church to incorporate 
youth fully into the life of God’s Church, and that 
General Assembly encourage presbyteries to in- 
volve YARs in the affairs of the presbytery prior 
to Assembly. Both recommendations were 
carried unanimously. 

The student representatives — Charles 
Deogratsias from Knox College, James Douglas 
from The Presbyterian College, and Richard 
Brown from Vancouver School of 
Theology — also addressed the 
Assembly. Brown received a 
standing ovation from the YARs 
for his proclamation that the 
youth of the church are its “seeds 
of new life.” Deogratsias horrified 
the Assembly with his description 
of the conflict in Rwanda, his 
native country. 

The YARs and the student rep- 
resentatives both said that being at 


Young adult representativ 
Templeton (right) served as timekeepers for the Assembly. 


Assembly was a learning experience. “It is em- 
powering,” said Donna Wilson of Saskatoon. 
“It’s a community setting many YARs don’t get 
in their home congregations. It has given us an 
identity of the church nationally.” 

They also came to realize the difficulty com- 
missioners had in reaching consensus. “When we 
tried to decide on our own recommendations, we 
were as bad as the commissioners,” laughed 
Karen McCallum, from the Presbytery of 
London. 

The YARs felt that many of the commission- 
ers took youth concerns into consideration when 
making their decisions. “One of the most exciting 
things for me,” commented Mary Cathleen 


mes Milner (left) and Christina 


(Punky) Williamson, “was walking past a group 
of elders and hearing them discuss a comment 
made by one of the YARs.” 

Despite the fun and the learning, however, 
many YARs would welcome even greater in- 
volvement and recognition in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. “I’m looking forward to com- 
ing to an Assembly when a group like this isn’t 
necessary because we have enough elders of 
[young adult] age already,” said Richard Brown. 


Veterans Recognized 

After Chaplain William MacLellan addressed 
the Assembly, the Moderator enquired if there 
were veterans among the commissioners. Twelve 
stood and were greeted by the prolonged ap- 
plause of the Assembly. The Moderator spoke in 
moving terms of their sacrifice. “You have suf- 
fered much on our behalf and lost many a 
friend,” he told them. “We rejoice in the years 
you have been spared and thank you.” 


Food for Body and Mind 
The Monday night banquet, followed by the 
second business session, was held at Bingeman’s 
(Continued on page 27) 
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“MISSION, 


- ome of us are experiencing powerful memories 
this summer. Fifty years ago the war in Europe had ended 
but war was still going on in the Pacific. The horrors of 
the holocaust were hardly believable. People mourned the 


death of their loved ones with the death of their ideals. 
But hope abounded and people prayed for a lasting peace. 


- I was conceived in that atmosphere in the first year of the 


“baby boom.” 

There was something crazy special in the air. Families 
came back to the church in droves. During the fifties, our 
churches built Christian Education buildings to nurture 
the children of the “baby boom” in their Christian faith. 
At the same time, as church leaders created the World 
Council of Churches, these same church leaders inspired 
governments to form the United Nations. We hoped that 
together the nations could foster world peace. 

Then the world discovered communism. The Berlin 
Wall divided the German people until 1989. People spoke 
of Western Europe or Eastern Europe. As a school child I 
was taught to hide under my desk at the sound of the air 
raid siren. At pajama parties, the girls pondered, “Will we 
live long enough to marry or will nuclear war destroy us 
all?” I grew up in the cold war. 


But I also grew up to believe in the United Nations. I 
was proud of our peace keeping forces in their blue berets. 
I knew that they were keeping the peace in Ceylon. As I 
write this, the Bosnian Serbs have taken our peace keepers 
hostage. Is the United Nations still able to keep the peace? 

Our new Mission Study themes for this year are 
Europe and the United Nations. Two wonderful videos 
have been produced to go along with these themes: Js 
Europe Still Christian? which shows signs of renewal 
amongst European Christians and The UN: Earth's Hope 
which clearly traces the involvement of the churches in the 
development of the policies of the UN. The youth will 
study Visioning God’s Shalom with an interactive video 
and leader’s guide and the children will study the UN 
through a magazine called United for a Better World. | 
encourage all of our congregations to remember these two 
50 year anniversaries: the end of the Second World War 
and the birth of the United Nations. Although our children 
and teens will be celebrating the UN in their school programs, 
they will not hear about the churches’ involvement. That is 
our story to tell. Tell that story this fall. 


ELLIOTT, Bill and REMPEL, Marie (Mauritius) 


arrive in August on furlough. 
They will be doing some deputation. 


HIELMA, Edgar (Malawi) arrives in September 
completing his volunteer assignment. 


JANSON, Rose (Malawi) returns in July as she 
completes her volunteer assignment teaching 
sustainable agriculture. She will be doing some 
deputation. 


LOOM, George (Kenya) retires in October. He 


plans to live in Kenya for his retirement. 


MACKAY, Donald (Nigeria) arrives in July for 
one year’s furlough and study in the US. 


MCLEAN, Paul and Mary Beth (Taiwan) arrive in 
July upon completion of their assignment. They — 


will be available for deputation. 


RANDALL, Joy (Taiwan) arrives in August on 


furlough and for deputation. 


RYAN, Paula (Taiwan) arrives in July after 
completing a one year volunteer assignment. 
She will be available for deputation. 


BROWN, Pauline (India) returns in September 
after furlough and deputation. 
CROSBY, Brian and Liz (Mauritius) return in July 
after several months deputation and study 
leave. 


ELLIOTT, Bill and REMPEL, Marie (Mauritius) — 
return in November after several months | 


furlough and study leave. 


HENDERSON, Clara (Malawi) returns in August : 


after a one year’s study leave in the US. 


RANDALL, Joy (Taiwan) returns in January upon 
completing several months deputation. 


g. New York on April 26, a group of 
prominent religious leaders began a fast 
for the abolition of nuclear weapons. 
They vowed to continue their fast until 
the end of an international governmental 
conference reviewing the 1970 Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) on nuclear 
arms. The conference began on 17 April 
and ended on 12 May. 

Led by William Sloane Coffin, a former 
pastor at New York’s Riverside Church, 
the religious leaders held a press 
conference at United Nations headquarters 
in New York on Monday 24 April, then 
crossed the street to begin their vigil at 
the Isaiah Wall, where the words about 
“beating swords into ploughshares” 
(Isaiah 2:4) are inscribed.... 

Robert McAfee Brown, a former 
professor at Union Seminary in New 
York, said that the protesters wanted the 
UN conference to confront the central 
issue of the abolition of nuclear 
weapons, rather than merely take steps 
toward disarmament through the proposed 
indefinite extension of the treaty. 

Dale White, a _ retired United 
Methodist bishop of New York, said that 
at a meeting of Methodist bishops this 
week in Austin, Texas, he would present 
a resolution reaffirming a 1987 statement 
against the doctrine of deterrence by 
nuclear arms. 

Coffin, who has preached, testified, 
organized, rallied and marched against 
nuclear weapons for many years, said 
this was his first such fast. “But when 
you hit 70,” he said, “you don’t have that 
much time left to do whatever you’re 
going to do.” 
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here are approximately 
two million land mines in 
Mozambique planted since the 
liberation war against Portuguese 
colonialism began in 1964 until 
the signing of the Rome peace 
Accord between the FRELIMO 
government and RENAMO tebels 
in October, 1992. For six years, I 
witnessed the human results of 
those mines daily on the streets of 
the capital city, Maputo, and 
throughout the country; people 
missing one or two legs trying to 
survive in a world where survival is 
almost impossible for those with 
all their limbs. I remember a 
woman with one leg, supported by 
crutches, baby on her back, burden 
on her head, plodding along the 
side of the dangerous highway on 
which we were travelling. The only 
buildings were ruins which now 
served as lookout posts. The 
bush had been cut back for nearly 
a kilometre on either side to get a 
clear shot at enemy attackers. In 
this desolate, horrific place, she on 
her crutches and we in our pickup, 
were the displaced, tiny creatures, 
exposed not to the bright light of 
the sun but fleeing the horror of 
the landscape war. 

Mozambique is just one of the 


“killing fields” of our planet. Over 


thirty years of war have numbed the 
sensitivities of Mozambicans and not 
one has not been touched by the 
brutality and inhumanity of war. 
Children grow up quickly even now, 
with peace reigning in the country. 
The legacy of war haunts every aspect 
of life. The promises of democracy 
and free market ring hollow as 
urban violence increases. Common 
people are unable to access the few 
remaining hospitals and clinics and 
teachers demand bribes from their 
students in order to supplement their 
meagre incomes. 

In Canada, people constantly ask 
me if I am happy to be back home, 
back to peace and stability. I have to 
admit that it is good not to have to 
watch every step and to have the 
many conveniences of our “developed” 
world. I find myself, though, having 
constantly to check my sights. What 
peace is this? Hidden behind land- 
scaped lawns along well kept roads 
our factories produce the arms used 
in the killing fields of the planet. 
Despite protestations, Canada 
continues to be involved in the 
production of weapons and weapons 
parts which create the landscapes of 
war in Mozambique, in Burundi, in 
Cambodia, in Bosnia and throughout 
the world. 

With all the governmental and 
media hype around the 50th 
anniversary of the end of World War 
II, we are meant to be engaged in 


sober reflection on the peace with 


which we have been blessed in this 
half century. Yet what peace has this 
really been? For most of this period, 
the world was held captive to the 
superpower struggles of the Cold 
War while being the stage for the 
many hot wars which have made 
these fifty of the bloodiest years in 
human history. Now, after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, the imposition 
of “structural adjustment” and the 
New World Order reality of a one 
super-power-globe, we seem equally 
incapable of building lasting peace 
on the planet. 

“Peace, peace,” they say, “when 
there is no peace.” The prophet 
Jeremiah knew well in his own day 
the false peace built on power and 
greed. War seemed to happen in far 
away places and the political and 
economic balancing games seemed 
capable of sustaining prosperity for 
years to come. The prophet saw 
through this; Jeremiah knew first 
hand the underside of affluence and 
religious conformity in those who 
paid with their lives to maintain this 
peace. It would have been easier for 
Jeremiah to have raised the alarm and 
to have been heard if he had lived in 
the midst of war but the illusion of 
peace muted his voice and forced 
him to the gate of the city. 

What will our voice be in our 
time? The church in Mozambique 
was intimately involved in the ceasefire. 
Christian people had seen too many 
mutilados, even in the church itself, 


to remain silent. There are no land 


mines along the highways and trails 
of Canada. We are not often assaulted 
by images of mass violence and 
inhumanity when we leave our 
homes in the morning. Yet we cannot 
ignore the poverty and violence 
present in our safe and affluent space. 
We cannot ignore the injustice which 
daily, through the same financial 
systems that banking 
machines and Visa cards, kills children, 
women and men as basic human 
needs are denied them in the name of 


give us 


structural adjustment and as their 
governments continue to buy arms 
from those of us who profit from 
their production and promote their sale. 

It is here that Christians and other 
people of faith must cry out to bring 
real and lasting peace in the world. 
Our sisters and brothers in the South 
call us to a truly prophetic role. Will 
we have eyes to see and ears to hear? 
Or will we too easily shrink from our 
calling and lose our voice as structural 
adjustment begins to have its impact 
on our own salaries, our health care 
institutions. 


and our religious 


Welcome home indeed! 


Rev. Robert Faris 


Church Forum on Global Ministries 


Reprinted from Forum 
Focus (Spring 95) 


Mee 3S cneva, 5 May 1995 
(ENI) — Church leaders issued 
statements to mark the 50th anniver- 
sary on May 8", of the end of the 
Second World War in Europe. 
Excerpts are carried below: 

“The extent of destruction and 
devastation that Germans unleashed 
with this war is still difficult to 
comprehend,” Germany’s church 
leaders said in a joint statement... 

“We owe it to the victims of the 
war and tyranny but also to the 
younger generation to use all our 
energies to work for the preservation 
of life. To look back to the end of the 
Second World War reminds us of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of 
which all people must be aware if new 
global catastrophes are to be avoided.” 

British and German church leaders 
have called on churches to “redouble 
their opposition to racism and violence, 
the resurgence of anti-Semitism, the 
international trade in arms and the 
poverty which blights the lives of so 
many in Europe and world-wide.” 

.. We the) sin of 
European Christianity which was 
co-responsible for the anti-Semitism 
and the persecution and extermination 
of the Jews, without parallel in world 
history,” according to a statement 
from the Leuenberg Church 
Fellowship of (mainly European) 


confess 


Lutheran, Reformed and United 
churches. The statement was signed 
by: iPrases: sRetery (Baier) of4\ the 
Evangelical church in the Rhineland 
and president of the Leuenberg 
executive committee. 

“The peace which was supposed to 
lead Europe to the unity of its peoples 
and social and economic justice could 
not be realised. The war was followed 
for more than 40 years by a cold war.” 

Today the churches of the 
Leuenberg Church Fellowship “want 
to contribute as churches of the 
reformation to the creation of a 
lasting peace, to furthering social 
justice, affirming ecumenism and 
promoting the unity of the European 
peoples in their diversity.” 

“The end of the Second World 
War is a matter that should be 
reflected upon by all churches in all 
regions, not only in Europe,” the 
general secretary of the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF), Ishmael Noko, 
said. “It is a concern for everybody 
on the globe. We will remain vigilant 
that this kind of catastrophe should 
not happen again. But the irony of it 
is that there is a war going on in 
Europe, and there are localised wars 
in various parts of the world. It is an 
irony that while we could say that there 
is no war on the global scale, there is 
today a proliferation of weapons of 
war and ideas in favour of war. While 
we are celebrating the end of the 
Second World War, the preparation 


of war is looming large....” 


The officers of the Conference of 
European Churches have called on 
CEC member churches to “remember 
the past, to recognise their weaknesses 
and their guilt, to repent, to remain 
vigilant and to commit themselves 
firmly to the common source of 
peace and reconciliation, gift of God 
and source of new life.” 

...On a number of occasions during 
the past 50 years, churches have 
protested against their country’s military 
engagements, sometimes in the face 
of opposition from their own members 
as well as from their governments. 

“Yet if we ask whether we as 
Christians and churches have indeed 
said a firm and convincing ‘No’ to 
the logic of war and ‘Yes’ to the love 
of Christ and the justice of God of 
history, it is clear that we... still have 
said Konrad 
Raiser, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches. 

“The commemorative events taking 
place this year in different parts of 
the world provide the churches with 
occasions to rededicate ourselves to 
the jubilee values which make for 
peace: working to set free those held 
captive by the injustices of our world, 
forgiving debts and seeking forgiveness, 
proclaiming in word and deed the good 
news of God’s healing and salvation, 
preparing the day of the Lord.” 


Ecumenical News International 


much to _ confess,” 


CREE 


or a child patient at the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) hospital at Lokichogio 
in north eastern Kenya on the border 
with war-torn southern Sudan, the 
physical appearance of his leg is not 
usual for a normal small boy. He carries 
a prosthesis or artificial limb. The 
boy is the victim of a land mine. 
There are an estimated 100 million 
mines planted in the world today, 
with Africa accounting for about one 
third of the lot.... 

Concerned about the mines menace, 
the Nairobi-based All Africa 
Conference of Churches (AACC) in 


‘March called for complete ban on the 


manufacture, sale, transfer, stockpiling 
and use of land mines. During its 
General Committee meeting in 
Nairobi, the organization also urged 
non-governmental bodies involved 
in humanitarian and development 
assistance to advocate strongly to 
their governments for the eradication 
of all forms of land mines, whose 
use it described as inhuman and 
in violation of United Nations 
conventions.... 

“They (landmines) should be 
banned entirely,” Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu, President of the AACC, told 
the General Assembly, “but instead 
wicked arms manufacturers are 
designing and building ever more 


deadly forms of anti-personnel mines 
using plastics and lasers which cannot 
be detected,” he noted. 

It is significant that AACC’s concern 
comes at a time when internal conflicts 
seem to be on the increase all over the 
world and particularly in Africa. 


Meanwhile only three African countries — 


- Benin, Niger and Tunisia - have 
ratified and signed the 1980 UN 
Convention of “Prohibitions or 
Restrictions on the use of certain 
Conventional Weapons which may 
be Deemed Excessively Injurious or 
to have Indiscriminate Effects.” 

UN findings from a study on the 
use and impact of land mines in 
Africa suggest that 18 out of the 
continent's 54 nations are affected by 
this menace. One of the most serious 
problems facing Angola and other 
affected countries is that only an 
estimated 10 per cent of the mines 
laid during civil wars are recorded, 
making it almost impossible to know 
where to begin de-mining. 

A Red Cross survey suggests that 
the humanitarian crisis caused by 
mines worsens each day as many 
more land mines are produced and 
deployed than are being cleared. 
“Where they do not kill, they inflict 
ravaging wounds, usually resulting in 
traumatic or surgical amputation... 
Those who survive require antibiotic 
treatment, or large amounts of blood 
and extended hospital stays.” 

...The majority of Africans live 
and work on their farmland in villages, 


_ MISSION update 


noted Tutu. Women collect firewood, 
farmers plough the land and children 
take animals to communal grazing - 
lands. Land mines have devastated 
many of them, but peasants are 
unwilling to leave their land, the sole 
source of survival. “Their inability to 
farm Safely leaves many of the continent's 
people facing starvation and dependent 
on international food aid.” 

... The types of land mines used in 
Africa vary from anti-personnel to 
huge anti-tank mines. Booby-trapped 
mines disguised as soda cans, toys, 
parcels and tools are also being used. 
Most of the mines are manufactured 
in South Africa, China, United 
States, former Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union. Zimbabwe 
and Egypt are the other African 
countries producing land mines. 

In an interview with APS the Red 
Cross delegate to Kenya, Mr. 
Nicholas de Rougemont, urged 
African countries to make every 
effort to sign and ratify the 1980 UN 
Convention on Inhuman Weapons. 
They are concerned that failure by 
African nations to ratify and sign the 
Convention in time, would deny 
them a say during the forthcoming 
review conference (September 25- 
October 13) in Vienna, leaving its 
mandate to be determined by 
mine-producing countries. 


APS [All Africa Press Service ] 
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... nestimated 85-100 million “anti-personnel” 
mines either have been left in the aftermath of war or are 
still being used by 60 countries around the world. They 
turn productive, arable land into a wasteland, and remain 
lethal long after a war has ended. Landmines indiscriminately 
kill soldiers, rural workers, children and animals. Victims 
are ten times more likely to be civilian than military. 
Landmines depopulate large areas and disrupt economic life. 

Landmines are cheap weapons, some costing only $3, 
but they are big business. Before a 1992 export ban, the 
USA was the largest manufacturer. Italy, China, and the 
former Soviet Union are now the largest manufacturers, 
followed by Egypt, Singapore, and Pakistan. Although 
some former producers have joined a moratorium on 
exports, others like the United Kingdom have taken only 
partial steps. Canada has not exported landmines since 
the late 1980s. 

The cost of clearing landmines varies from $300 to 
$1000 US dollars each, and because they can be spread 
randomly from aircraft or fired from weapons, their 
placement is difficult to map. Increasingly sophisticated 
mines are not easily detected, and only a manual search 
with minesweepers guarantees clearance. Poorer countries 
simply cannot afford such dangerous and costly work. 

The United Nations (UN) has tried to regulate the use 
of landmines in international conflicts but not their 
production or sale. Increasing numbers of governments 
and non-governmental organizations, though, are 
supporting an international campaign to ban landmines 
and tighten international monitoring and enforcement. 
In 1993, Canada co-sponsored a UN resolution calling 
for a worldwide moratorium on their export. In 1994, 


Canada’s foreign minister urged “all countries to join in 
the effort to protect innocent civilians and vital economic 
and social infrastructures from the scourge of these weapons.” 


The time is ripe for Canadian Presbyterians to add their 
support to this effort and express their grief for the many 
innocent victims who have been killed or maimed by these 
weapons of terror. The Presbyterian Church in Canada is a 
member of Project Ploughshares, an ecumenical coalition on 
disarmament and development. See the article on page 7 for 
ways you or your congregation can get involved! The following 
recommendations were adopted at General Assembly on June 


429 1995; 


Recommendation No. f: 
That the Defence Department and the 
Canadian contribution to United Nations 
peacekeeping operations be commended for 
their assistance in mine clearing operations, 
especially in Afghanistan, Cambodia and the 
former Yugoslavia. 


Recommendation No. 2: 
That the Government of Canada be encour- 
aged to support and assist the establishment 
and enforcement of a worldwide United 
Nations convention banning the production, 
sale and use of all landmines. 


Recommendation No. 3: 
That the Government of Canada be urged to 
undertake further initiatives in rehabilitating 
victims of landmines. 


Rev. Harry Klassen, 


International Affairs Report 1995 


> __ ncleared landmines 
have become one of the most pressing 
humanitarian issues of our time. 
Laid by combatants weeks, months, 
or even years earlier, antipersonnel 
mines lie in wait until someone— 
military or civilian adult or child— 
triggers them; their destructive 
impact does not end with a peace 
settlement. Worldwide, tens of 
thousands of civilians are killed or 
maimed every year by the estimated 
100 million or more anti-personnel 
landmines laid in more than 60 
countries. As many more mines are 
likely stockpiled and available for use. 
The international community has 
begun to respond to the landmines 
tragedy. The United Nations has 
passed resolutions calling for a global 
moratorium on anti-personnel mines 
export and for an international trust 
fund for mine clearance, and is 
planning a September conference to 
review the Inhumane Weapons 
convention that controls the use of 
mines. The US government, which 
has led national declarations of export 
moratoria, has announced that it will 
seek the eventual elimination of 


anti-personnel landmines. 

Canada also has taken several useful 
steps. Canadian officials want to 
strengthen the UN convention, and 
Department of National Defence 


personnel assist in mine clearance in 
Cambodia and the former Yugoslavia. 
According to Foreign Minister Andre 
Ouellet, Canada is currently neither 
manufacturing nor exporting mines. 

Meanwhile, a wide range of non- 
governmental organizations (NGO%), 
led by the International Campaign to 
Ban Landmines, have called for a 
complete ban on land-mines, on their 
production, stockpiling, export and 
use. Mines Action Canada, a coalition 
of Canadian NGO’s (including 
Project Ploughshares), supports the 
goals of the international campaign. 

In spite of NGO and government 
attention to the landmines crisis, 
there have been setbacks. The US 
State Department estimates that at 
least 25 times more mines are planted 
around the world each year than are 
removed in clearance efforts. In the 
diplomatic arena, the United States 
has proposed a landmine control 
regime that the US NGO community 
views as a step backward. Critics 
argue that by sanctioning sophisticated 
mine export and use, the regime 
provides developing countries — 
and rebel groups within these countries 
—with little incentive to agree to 
limits on any type of landmine. 

To prevent the landmines crisis 
from deepening, public pressure is 
needed to bring bolder initiatives 


from the Canadian government and 
the international community. The 
many landmine victims, past and 
future, deserve no less. 


Taking Action 
Write letters to Foreign Affairs 
Minister Andre Ouellet (House of 
Commons, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0AG6— 
no postage required), commending 
the Canadian government on its 
response to the landmine crisis to date 
and urging it to step up efforts by: 
¢ Announcing an export moratorium 
on landmines; 
¢ supporting an international con- 
vention banning all anti-personnel 
mines; and 
¢ increasing support for humanitarian 
landmine clearance and victim 
medical and rehabilitation programs; 
and to President Bill Clinton (The White 
House, Washington, DC 20500, 
USA), urging the US government to 
reclaim its leadership on landmines 
by dropping its proposed control 
regime and by moving quickly toward 
a regime that would eliminate all 
landmines. 


Project Ploughshares 
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...Continued on page 8 
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How it works 


Using our short description of a current peace 
issue, you write, fax, or phone the recipi- 
ents(s) that we have identified. Feel free to 
copy the Workout and give it to friends who 
would like to participate. Please fill in the 
coupon below with your name and address 
and mail to Project Ploughshares, so that we 
know how many of you are participating. 


Returm Coupom 


Summer 1993 | 


wrote 


phone 
on (date) _ 


I’ve given copies of the Workout to 


Snes ends: 


Name 


Address _ 


Return to 
Project Ploughshares, Conrad Grebel College 
Waterloo, ON N2L 3G6 
Phone (519) 888-6541 
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What do you remember about the last fifty years (or less)? Are your 
memories about war or peace? Share one or two of the events that 
stand out in your mind. 


Have you ever been so moved by a cause or concern that you would 
protest? Fasting is a Biblical form of protest. Read Isaiah 58:1-12. 
What kind of a fast is Isaiah encguraging his people to undertake? 


Bob Faris was a missionary to Mozambique for six years. What do you 
think he means when he says that he has to “check his sights” from 
time to time, now that he is back in Canada? Compare what Bob has 
to do (check his sights) with what the prophet Jeremiah did before the 
fall of Jerusalem. Who does, today, what prophets did? 


Konrad Raiser says, “Yet if we ask whether we as Christians and 
churches have indeed said a firm and convincing ‘No’ to the logic of 
war and ‘Yes’ to the love of Christ and the justice of God of history, it 
is clear that we... still have much to confess.” What do the Christians 
and churches in Canada need to confess? How can we “rededicate 
ourselves to the jubilee values (read Leviticus 25:8 and following) 
which make for peace?” . 


One thing that we might do is to support Project Ploughshares and the 
African Council of Churches in advocating for the United Nations 
convention to ban the production, sale and use of all landmines. What do 
you still need to learn in order to participate in the 20 minute peace workout? 
Who can you ask or how can you find out what you need to know? 


People celebrate significant anniversaries in many different ways. Name 
at least one way you could remember the 50th anniversary of the end of 
the Second World War and the beginning of the United Nations. 
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in Kitchener. Organized by Knox Church, Water- 
loo, the banquet was attended by commissioners, 
young adult representatives, resource people, 
guests and members of local churches. After the 
banquet, Gordon Paynter, a blind comedian, re- 
galed the audience with jokes about his Scottish 
mother and inspired them with his stories of deal- 
ing with blindness. 


Margaret Wilson and Pastoral Care 

In 1994, the General Assembly decreed that 
the statue of Margaret Wilson be restored to its 
former place in the Knox College rotunda from 
the boardroom. (Margaret Wilson was a Scottish 
Covenanter who drowned after Rone tied to a 
stake in the Firth of Solway.) 
Money was raised by commis- 
sioners to accomplish this task. 
This year, the senate of Knox 
College petitioned the Assembly 
to reconsider its ruling, arguing 
that the college had not been con- 
sulted in the decision to restore 
Margaret. 

Arthur Van Seters, principal of 
Knox College, made an emotion- 
al appeal to the Assembly on the 
right and responsibility of the col- 
lege to make decisions of this na- 
ture about symbols and pastoral 
care. “The question of the college 
as servant of the church is not in 
dispute,” he declared. “That is a 
given.” 

He went on to describe stu- 
dents for whom the bound, semi- 
nude figure is a symbol of abuse 
they have suffered. He reported 
that sometimes grooms who were 
married in the chapel would have 
their picture taken beside the statue in what 
Van Seters described as a terrible “insult to their 
wives. Cannot the principal exercise pastoral 
sensitivity in these matters?” he asked. 

In the end, the matter was referred to a com- 
mission. 


convener). 


Term Service for Elders? Not Yet 

Since 1952, presbyteries and sessions have 
petitioned General Assembly for term service for 
elders. Previously, the clerks had recommended 
term service for elders be universally adopted 
within The Presbyterian Church in Canada, but 
this recommendation had been defeated by Gen- 
eral Assembly. This year, the clerks recommend- 
ed that term service be an option for individual 
sessions. While elders would remain ordained for 
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Top: Local arrangements volunteers from 
Kitchener-Waterloo Korean Church: (left to 
right) Sue Lee and Helen Song with David 
Reynolds, conference manager. 


Right: Local arrangements volunteers: 
(left to right) Garnet Foster (transportation) 
with Skeeter Budd (local arrangements 


life, they would serve a term of six years and 
then would not be eligible for re-election for an- 
other two years. One-third of the session would 
retire every two years. Furthermore, any elder 
would be able to resign from a session that does 
not have term eldership. Congregations choosing 
term service must notify their presbytery and 
receive the court’s permission. 

Ian Shaw indicated that although he felt 
favourably disposed to this suggestion, he felt it 
was too rigid. Others believed the proposal 
would lessen commitment to the eldership. 

In the waning minutes of the Assembly, the 
debate was resumed. In the end, it was referred 
back to the clerks for further consideration. 


Theology of Hymns 

The only major recommendation from the 
Church Doctrine Committee consisted of a mo- 
tion requesting the Task Force on the New Hymn 
Book to consult with the committee so that it 
might “review the theology and doctrine of those 
hymns being proposed for the use of the church.” 
An amendment that this process be completed 
before the end of 1995 was defeated, as was the 
original motion. 


It’s a Small World 

As usual, a highlight of the Assembly was the 
opportunity to meet and hear from members of 
partner churches around the world. 

Three visitors came from the Church of North 
India: Montfield Christian, a PhD student; 


“My intention is 

to put this matter 
back into 

the hands of the 

life and midget agency.’ 

— David Cooper 


2h 


General Assembly 
Promod Bag, a professor of 


“Why do 75 per cent 
of all believers live 
in the developing world, 
while 50 to 60 churches 
in North America 
close every week?” 
— George Vais 
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education; and Usha Joshua, a 
physician who works in the 
slums of Bombay. They were 
introduced by Pauline Brown, a 
Canadian Presbyterian who has 
served in India for many years. 
Dr. Joshua spoke on behalf of 
the group saying that although 
they were away from family 
and home, they all felt they 
“belong here and are part of the 
family.” 

Kee Soo Kim spoke at the 
Assembly banquet bringing 
greetings to the Assembly from 
the 5,300 congregations and 2.1 
million members of The Pres- 
byterian Church of Korea. He 
received vociferous applause when he announced 
that this year his church had decided to ordain 
women. 

Kun Sik Kim, Moderator of The Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, likened his own 
church’s Assembly to a desert because, as yet, no 
women participate in it. He noted that next year 
will mark the 70th anniver- 
sary of the relationship be- 
tween our two churches. 
There is a saying in Japan, 
Kim related, that goes, 
“When the money is cut 
off, the relationship is cut 
off.” Despite the strength- 
ening yen and the weaken- 
ing dollar, Kim assured the 
Assembly the relationship 
would not be cut between 
our two churches. 

He also commented on the peace and reuni- 
fication efforts between North and South Korea, 
indicating that Korean Christians in Japan were 
attempting to provide a bridge between the two 
parts of Korea. 

Orestes Gonzales, from the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church in Cuba and minister of First Pres- 
byterian Church in Havana, spoke with 
appreciation of the visit of the past Moderator to 
Cuba. He hoped this would be the first step in 
“our two churches working more closely to- 
gether.” Although Cubans appreciate tourists 
coming to Cuba to enjoy their sun and beaches, 
he said he wished even more for visits between 
members of our two churches. 

Three international youth delegates on their 
way to the North American Presbyterian Youth 
Triennium addressed the Assembly briefly. 


Kun Sik Kim, 

Moderator of the 
Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. 
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Ken Kim (left), co-ordinator for the international youth delegates to 
Triennium, talks to Lily Bepyi, from India. 


They were Lily Bepyi of India, Giovanni Cangy 
from Mauritius and Karol Soto Gonzales from 
Costa Rica. 


Debts and Debtors 

This year, the International Affairs Committee 
focused on the world debt crisis. Low income na- 
tions such as Guyana, Rwanda and Zimbabwe 
are deeply in debt to First World countries, the 
World Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund. Structural Adjustment programs which 
focus on boosting a country’s exports, hence sup- 
posedly increasing its cash and enabling it to pay 
off its debt, are often made a condition for for- 
eign aid or loans. However, increased exports 
often come at the expense of health care, educa- 
tion, poverty relief and the environment. The In- 
ternational Affairs Committee recommended that 
the Government of Canada not make further aid 
conditional on the adoption of Structural Adjust- 
ment programs, that it seek the cancellation of 
debt owed by low income countries, and that it 
call. for an end to the imposition of Structural 
Adjustment programs on indebted low income 
nations. 

The Life and Mission Agency also addressed 
economic issues. In particular, it renewed The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada’s commitment to 
jobs, income security, meeting basic needs, social 
and economic justice for women and children, 
sustainability and fairness. It recommended that 
the federal and provincial governments expand 
the framework for economic policy to include so- 
cial and environmental effects. It also urged Pres- 
byterians who work within business and labour 
organizations to exercise their social responsibil- 
ity, and congregations to support ministries 
which meet the basic needs of their neighbours. 
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The State of the Church Committee, commis- 
sioned by last year’s Assembly, reported on its 
findings. Over the past year, it sent out surveys to 
all congregations; approximately 43 per cent re- 
sponded. The committee compared its findings to 
surveys done in 1969, 1978 and 1989, discover- 
ing that many concerns and problems have not 
changed. As well, the committee established 
“signposts” for what it calls “The Wilderness 
Journey” of our church, stating: everyone needs 
to share in the telling of personal stories of God, 
everyone (not only ministers or elders) should be 
involved in the work of the church, congrega- 
tions are the “primary expression of the church,” 
and dialogue with the world needs to be constant. 
Finally, the committee endorsed the recommen- 
dations of the Assembly Council to downsize 
staff at church offices. The committee went even 
further than the Assembly 
Council, suggesting “the be- 
ginnings recommended by 
the Assembly Council be 
expanded to embrace all 
program resource functions 
better located nearer to 
the congregational level.” 
Money saved from this 
change should go to provide 
for areas of special ministry 
(ethnic ministry, rural and remote ministry, youth 
ministry, etc.). The committee also recommended 
that “all those who share this vision of the future 

.. Seize every opportunity to depart from tradi- 
tion and convention where necessary.” 

However, when the committee came before 
the Assembly, it requested and received permis- 
sion to withdraw all four recommendations. In 
the words of Peter Coutts, they realized during 
the briefing sessions that they had tried to move 


Peter Coutts pre- 
sents the State of 
the Church report. 


“too fast, too soon, with too little detail.” In place 
of the four recommendations, the committee in- 
troduced a simple recommendation “that the 
church, in dependence upon God, have the 
courage to let the Holy Spirit move us. Let us 
take the best of our tradition, moving out in ven- 
turesome ways.” 

Some commissioners protested this exercise 
had been a waste of time. But Kent Burdett ar- 
gued “the essence of the committee’s work was 
found in the issues raised in the report” rather 
than in the recommendations. 

On the committee’s next visit to the floor of 
the court, the remaining recommendation was 
also withdrawn. Ruth Miller, convener, indicated 
the committee had been open to the suggestions 
of the commissioners, wishing to be an example 
in getting away from the top-down model. “Let 
us refuse to allow tradition to impede us from 
doing God’s will,” she urged the commissioners. 

The Assembly agreed to send a copy of the re- 
port to each congregation in the church. Those 
wishing to study the data on which the report is 
based will also be able to secure this material. 


To Be Continued 

Outside of attempting to come to grips with 
the deficit of the church, this Assembly did not 
have to grapple with many major issues. Despite 
that, and the superior job done by Alan McPher- 
son who opened each session with a brief inspira- 
tional meditation, the Assembly continued to 
meet until late Friday afternoon. The law of As- 
semblies remains that the time allotted will be 
used without reference to the amount or impor- 
tance of the business before it. 

The Moderator adjourned the Assembly with 
prayer at 5:35 p.m. He will open it again in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, on Sunday 
June 2, 1996. 


Canada Ministries (as of June 1995) 


Grants Within Canada 


New Church Development — 28 
Town, Rural and Remote — 30 
Francophone — 6 


Inner City and Urban Ministries — 4 
Ministry with Aboriginal People — 6 
Chaplaincies — 8 

Ministry with Canadians whose first language is neither English nor French — 12 
Regional Field Staff — 1 (plus new staff being hired in the regions) 

Refugee Ministry — 2 
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“Maybe we need 
The Gospel of Nike — 
Just Do It!” 

— Craig Cook 
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Briefly Noted: 


¢ Requests for the formation of an all-Korean presbytery referred to a special committee. 


* Congregations asked to celebrate September 24 as Presbyterians Sharing... Sunday. 
¢ Live the Vision exceeds $6 million in cash and pledges. 


¢ The Whole People of God curriculum recommended for use, especially in congrega- 
tions that use the Revised Common Lectionary. 


¢ 1996 declared a celebratory year in honour of the 10th anniversary of Youth in Mission. 


¢ The Book of Psalms, a supplement to the Book of Praise, commended for voluntary use 
in congregations. 


¢ Ministry and Church Vocations has updated and revised the policy on sexual abuse and 
harassment, and asks presbyteries to study and respond to the document “Restoration in 
the Christian Community.” 


¢ The Synod of Hamilton and London becomes the Synod of Southwestern Ontario. 
The Presbytery of Stratford-Huron becomes the Presbytery of Huron-Perth. 


Greetings sent to Billy Graham, expressing concern for his health and good wishes for 
the Mission Ontario crusade begun during the Assembly. 


¢ No increase to the minimum stipends, salaries and al- 
lowances in 1996. 


e The Presbyterian Record given permission to in- 
Top: Stacy and corporate as a non-profit corporation. 
Chesediah Sterling at 
the Monday night 
banquet. The 
Sterlings work with 
the Ministry of 
Forestry in 
aboriginal work in 
British Columbia. 


¢ Approved a motion presented by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (WD) that Life and Mission be 
strongly encouraged to give priority to ministry with 

children and youth for staffing and programming. 
¢ A group property liability insurance program for con- 

gregations endorsed and recommended. 

¢ Greetings sent to the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, af- 
firming the rights of the Taiwanese people to advocate in- 
dependence and determine their own future. INL 


Right: 
Bagpiper Angus 
Sutherland led 
the procession 
at the banquet. 


Photos by: Kathy Cawsey, John Congram, Robert St. Marie. 


“ ... instead of circling 
the wagons 
as if we were 
on the Titanic...” 
— Craig Cook 


Commissioners 
and local Presbyterians worship at the 
opening service held in the Waterloo Recreation Complex. 
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st. Giles, 
Baie d’ Urte: 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


A Time tor Change 


$ it possible for a congregation to look 

at the possibility of closing its doors 

in a positive way? That is the question 
the people of St. Giles Church in Baie 
d’ Urfé, Québec, are asking themselves 
these days. 

Over the past several years, it has be- 
come increasingly obvious to the people 
of St. Giles that a drastic change needs to 
happen in the life of their church. The 
congregation has had a steadily declining 
membership for almost 20 years. The 
reasons are many. One has to do with the 
departure of so many anglophones from 
the province of Québec since the Parti 
Québécois first came to power in 1976. 
But more than that, it has to do with the 
radical secularization of Québec society. 

Elder Barbara Hogg puts it this way: 
“When you have a family in Baie d’ Urfé 
today, you’re in the hockey rink or at the 
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St. Giles Presbyterian Church, Baie d’Urfé, Québec. 


swimming pool or on the 
slopes Sunday mornings. 
Going to church is not an 
option.” 

Much of the modern 
teaching about church 
growth focuses on helping 
churches find ways to wel- 
come visitors and new- 
comers and, then, integrate 
them into the life of the 
congregation. But what are 
you supposed to do when 
you have only a handful of 
new people walking into 
the church building every 
year? How are you sup- 
posed to respond to the 
fact that the church is so 
marginalized from the society nobody 
seems to consider it any more? It became 
clear to many people in the congregation 
that important changes needed to be 
made if St. Giles were to have a future. 

For clerk of session John Spence and 
many others, the main indication change 
needed to be made was that St. Giles was 
no longer able to accept even a small 
portion of its allocation for Presbyterians 
Sharing... But this financial reality was 
only a small part of a larger trend in the 
congregation. Under financial and mem- 
bership pressure, the congregation had 
adopted a defensive posture. More and 
more of its resources, financial and oth- 
erwise, were reserved for the task of 
keeping the church going. Things could 
not continue as they were. The future, if 
there were to be a future, would have to 
be very different. 


by Scott McAndless 


The congregation set to work to find 
that future. It was a long process. Key 
events in that process were: two confer- 
ences organized by the Future Directions 
Committee of the Montreal presbytery, 
pot-luck dinners and discussions within 
the congregation, and a series of sessions 
with a local church consultant, Mark 
Gibson. But there was a limit to how 
much time we could spend talking about 
these questions. Clearly, we had to 
choose a direction and, then, follow it. 

A congregational meeting was called 
in November 1994 to make a decision. 
The session presented the congregation 
with six viable options for St. Giles’ fu- 
ture. They were: 

1. Non-stipend ministry: There would be 
no permanent minister. Most ministry 
would be carried out by laypeople in 
the congregation. 

2. House church: We would sell our 
building and move services into a rent- 
ed facility or a house. The minister 
would stay on. 

3. Two-point charge: We would seek to 
share the minister with another con- 
gregation. 

4. Amalgamation: We would approach a 
nearby Presbyterian or United church 
to engage in discussion toward an 
amalgamation of the two congre- 
gations. : 

5.Closing down constructively: The 
church would close. Individuals from 

St. Giles would join other churches. 

6. Seniors residence: The property would 
be sold to a developer for a seniors 
residence that would include space for 
St. Giles to continue in a new way. 
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| The Women’s 

| Missionary 
| Society (WD) of < 
| The Presbyterian 

| Church in Canada 


| seeks applications for two 
| positions: 


: 1. Executive Secretary 

| Duties to commence January 1, 1996. 
| 2. Program Secretary 

| Duties to commence July 1, 1996. 


| Candidates will have: 
| (1) Experience and training in Christian 
| Education particularly with adults. 

| (2) Preferably a certificate or diploma | 
| from a recognized theological institution. | 
| (3) Well-developed computer skills. 


| For further details and job descriptions, 
| contact before October 20, 1995: 

: Catherine Bray, 
WMS (WD), 

50 Wynford Drive, 


Mission Celebration 
Sponsored by Youth in Mission 


November 4-5, 1995 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Toronto 
For people of all ages interested in 


celebrating and getting involved 
in mission. 


To register, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4] 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


4 (oe 
| Convocation 


Experiencing a lightness 

of being, the graduates 

toss their mortar-boards high 

into the air. 

I am (each thinks) 

a Master of 

Divinity. 

Then gravity kicks in. 

As the mortar-boards fall, 

they take on weight. 

Baptisms weddings funerals 
Leaky church roofs broken furnaces 
Broken families. 

Last minute doubts about the call. 


Don’t worry, Iam with you all, 
regardless of where you end up. 


These options were discussed at 
length. Each option had its own problems 
and drawbacks, but all had the benefit of 
representing serious change in the life of 
the congregation. The members had, by 
this time, become convinced that the 
status quo was no longer an option. 

The congregation concluded that 
many options did not seem suited to St. 
Giles. The members did not feel able to 
undertake a lay-intensive ministry. There 
were no churches in the area interested in 
becoming a two-point charge. An amal- 
gamation might seem to be a solution, 
but experience shows that amalgama- 
tions rarely do anything to slow the de- 
cline in membership of a congregation. 

The only options the people felt able 
to pursue were of closing down construc- 
tively or of helping to build a seniors res- 
idence. And so the members made a 
decision. First, they set a date for closing 
St. Giles Church: December 31, 1995. 
Secondly, they decided to pursue the op- 
tion of building a seniors residence in the 
interim. 

It was not an easy decision to make 
but it seems to have been a wise one. 
Ever since the meeting, the congregation 
seems to have found a new sense of dir- 
ection. Some encouraging progress has 
been made on the option of building a 
seniors residence. Developers are already 
interested in investing the money to pur- 
chase St. Giles’ property in order to build 
the residence, with the understanding 
that such a residence would include 
space for the continuing ministry and 
outreach of St. Giles. 

But even if the seniors residence op- 
tion does not materialize, and no other 
alternatives present themselves, if the 
prime option becomes the closing of 
St. Giles Church, decently and in good 


Members of 
St. Giles take part 
in one of many 
discussions about 
the future of 
their church 
(left to right): 
£1 Rev. Scott 

|) McAndless, 
| James Murray, 
| Barbara Common, 
Douglas Hogg, 
Ross Common. 


order, St. Giles will approach this task 
with a good spirit. As one member put it, 
“Going out and finding a new church 
where I can become involved in the 
work it is doing would be an exciting ad- 
venture.” And that is how St. Giles 
would approach this possibility — by 
doing all it can to help and encourage its 
members as they seek new churches 
where they can be excited about becom- 
ing involved. 

The process St. Giles has gone 
through over the past few years has not 
been easy. There has been a strong sense 
of loss. There has been a need for 
mourning. But the people are doing their 
best to face their situation head-on and 
respond to it. They do not want to wait 
until they are up to their necks before 
coming to the realization that something 
needs to be done. They want to make 
choices that represent faithful steward- 
ship of everything with which God has 
entrusted them: the church property and 
building, the time and talents of the 
members, financial resources and the 
message of the gospel. 

The future is not clear. If St. Giles 
chooses to close its doors, it will be with 
many tears, with a sense of loss and 
emptiness. If we find a way to continue 
in a seniors residence, the battle will not 
end there. Being in a seniors residence 
will ease some cash-flow problems, but 
it will not guarantee St. Giles will be a 
vital congregation that is working to 
minister to the larger community. Our 
greatest challenge will still be what it has 
always been: to find ways to live out the 
gospel in the closing years of the second 
millennium. I 


Scott McAndless is minister of St. Giles 
Church, Baie d’Urfé, Québec. 
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You Were ASKING? 
Going Over Board 


1 am on our church’s board of 
managers. My question is, To 
what extent should the min- 
ister(s) of the church take part in 
the decision-making of the 
board? A number of us feel the 
minister(s) should not be present 
at the meetings unless specifi- 
cally asked to take part at certain 
times. In our case, the minister 
seems to use the weight of his 
position at times to sway the dis- 
cussion and/or vote to his side. 
Some of our board members 
don’t feel free to express a can- 
did opinion when he is present, 
especially when financial mat- 
ters are being discussed. 


Feelings sometimes run hot and 
heavy on this particular subject. If 
memory serves me, one board of man- 
agers in a sizeable congregation within 
our denomination actually tried to ban 
the minister forcibly from attending its 
deliberations! I don’t know whether 
they posted a police-guard, but I gather 
the minister could not physically get 
into the meeting! 

The problem some folk have with 
the minister’s presence at board meet- 
ings is obviously not unique to your 
situation. It became the subject of an 
overture which was dealt with at the 
114th General Assembly in 1988. The 
overture specifically asked that the 
Book of Forms be amended to make 
explicit what, up to that time, had been 
implicit; namely, that a minister has 
every right to attend meetings of the 
board as well as all meetings of all 
other session-sanctioned organizations 
within the church. 

The clerks of Assembly agreed. In 
their reply to the overture, the clerks 
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noted that the minister of a congrega- 
tion is ex-officio (by virtue of office) 
the moderator of the session and has 
the right to preside at all meetings of 
the congregation (Book of Forms, sec- 
tions 115 and 154). It is the normal 
practice in our church that the modera- 
tor of session has the right to attend all 
committees of session, including a 
finance committee in cases where the 
financial affairs are under the care of a 


Ministers need to be 
discreet in their 
involvement with 

committees of 
the session 
and congregation 


session committee rather than a board 
of managers. The clerks suggested a 
similar pattern should apply in respect 
to committees appointed by the con- 
gregation. 

In the preamble to the legislation 
proposed for adoption by the 114th 
General Assembly, the clerks of As- 
sembly wrote: “There is always the 
danger of an ex-officio member dom- 
inating a meeting. However, in spite of 
this possibility, our church has tradi- 
tionally allowed for ex-officio mem- 
bership at all levels throughout our 
structures, probably because of the val- 
ued contribution such ex-officio per- 
sons can bring to the deliberations. In 


Tony Plomp 


the opinion of the clerks, the most sig- 
nificant contribution of ex-officio 
members is the valuable insight they 
bring to the situation, rather than their 
vote. This being the case, the clerks 
suggested very little is lost if the ex- 
officio member does not have a vote.” 

The legislation resulting from all 
this is found in section 115.2 of the 
Book of Forms: “The moderator of 
session is ex-officio a member of all 
session and congregational commit- 
tees, with voice but no vote. As an ex- 
officio member, his/her attendance is 
permitted, but not required.” 

So that leaves the minister having 
the law on his/her side in this matter. It 
also leaves the other board members 
with the responsibility to indicate to 
your minister how you feel about 
his/her excessive use of the right to 
voice his/her views and opinions. It 
leaves all ministers with the need to be 
discreet in their involvement with 
committees of the session and congre- 
gation. The rule that applies to the 
minister’s task in moderating the ses- 
sion also applies in other circum- 
stances: “‘No minister moderating in 
his [her] session’ may ‘usurp a nega- 
tive voice over the members of his 
[her] session’ or hinder the ‘reasoning 
or voicing of anything whereunto a 
great part of the session inclineth, be- 
ing agreeable to the acts and practices 
of the Kirk.’” (General Assembly, 
1638, quoted in section 16 of the 
present Book of Forms). 

Translation: Don’t boss them 
around! It 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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CHILDREN 


CELEBRATE 
ARTH DAN 


For the 25th anniversary of Earth Day, the 
congregations of Rockway and North Pelham 
Presbyterian churches in Ontario held a 
children’s poetry contest. These winning 
entries were submitted by 

Claire Theijsmeiher. 


God’s Earth 


Take a look at this beautiful earth, 

But imagine how it was at the time of its birth. 
Think how it would be if we only spent more time, 
More time at taking care instead of writing such a rhyme. 
When God made this earth for us to live, 

He didn’t ask us for much to give. 

A gift this precious is definitely rare, 

But when it’s being ruined no one seems to care. 
This happens to be a great big home, 

It’s for every one of God’s creatures to roam. 
This is where the flowers bloom, 

And forever we assume. 

This is where we have to stay, 

And our younger generations some day. 

For this earth, what could be in store? 

To prevent the worst would be a chore. 

Now we have gone too far, 

Surely earth will be left with a scar. 

But it is never too late, 

We can change the earth’s fate. 

There’s lots of things that we can do, 

Everyone can help to make the earth like new. 
We should start to show our love, 

For this earth and the Lord above. 


— Eliza Moyer, age 14, 
Rockway Church 
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God’s Green Earth 


On that day full of mirth 
A grateful thing gave its birth. 


It started with Adam and Eve 
Whom no one could deceive 


(Except the snake in the tree 
Who was bad as we can see). 


It was green and blue and brown and white 
And all the colours made it very bright. 


God gave it love and people today, 
His miracles made us very happy this way. 


But did we keep it nice through all these years? 
No we didn’t, we turned it into a bunch of fears! 


Factories went up and trees went down, 
Pollution was climbing all around. 


Those rivers that were once so clean, 
Were loaded with trash, and people were mean. 


All kinds of fish were dying each day, 
Did we care? ... No way! 


So once in a while think of that day of birth, 
And you just might be able to save God’s green earth! 
Please help! 


— Karen Wiley, age 10, 
Rockway Church 


God Loves All Things 
Big and Small 


is for ears to hear with, 

is for a nose to smell, 

is for the very cool icebergs, 
is for insects, 

is for roaring water, 

is for oxygen to breathe, 

is for nature’s creatures, 

is for a mouth to talk with, 
is for empty spaces, 

is for newborn babies, 

is for the trees. 

Without a healthy environment, ALL these will be extinct. 


—SZm<s ZO A7A]=]<Zm 


— Kyle Vernon, age 9, 
First Church, North Pelham 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Ants and Aunts 


Sarah and Jessica had been planning for weeks. Their 
aunts, uncles, cousins and grandparents were coming to 
their farm for a picnic. The girls had agreed to plan the 
food. 

“Sarah, how many sandwiches should we put on the 
list?” Jessica asked. 

Sarah glanced at the list, frowned and said, “Oh, I don’t 
know, Jessica!” It was a hot day and Sarah was tired and 
cranky. “Let’s wait until supper-time. We can ask Mom 
and Dad.” 

When Dad arrived home, he was hot, dusty and tired. 
“[’m going to have a shower before supper,” he said, 
disappearing upstairs. Just then, Mom’s car pulled into the 
yard. Supper-time had come. 

Dad, his hair wet from the shower, came downstairs and 
into the kitchen. “Sure is hot for July,” he said. “Why don’t 
we eat supper out on the front veranda?” 

On the veranda, a breeze moved through the daisies at 
the edge of the rain barrel. Sarah, Jessica, Mom and Dad 
ate slowly, enjoying their supper and the cool breeze. They 
listened to the insects singing in the trees by the rail fence 
and watched the cows flicking their tails under the elm tree 
in the front pasture. Sarah set her plate down and said, 
“Hey, Jessica, remember we want to ask Mom and Dad 
about the sandwiches for the picnic?” 

“IT know what you want to ask,” Dad teased. “Can we 
have honey sandwiches?” 

“No way, Dad,” Jessica said, shaking her head at her 
father. ““We just need to know how many to make.” 

“Hey! Why don’t we ask Aunt Shirley to make apple 
pie. She sure makes the best apple pie in the world.” The 
rest of the family looked at Sarah and nodded. Jessica 
grabbed her pencil and wrote Apple Pie — Ask Aunt 
Shirley. 

Just then, Sarah screamed and jumped to her feet. 

syeuch!” 

“What’s the matter?” Mom asked. 

“Look at my plate!” Sarah cried. Her plate, on the 
ground at the edge of the veranda, was covered with ants. 
The ants were running in circles and nibbling at the little 
pieces of food left on Sarah’s plate. 
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“It looks as if you’ ve put your plate down beside an ant 
colony,” Mom said. “Ants are good little creatures. We’ ll 
just brush them off. It’s hard to imagine an outdoor meal 
without ants!’ 

“Yeah,” said Dad, grinning, “it’s hard to imagine a 
picnic without ants and aunts.” 
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What do you think about ants and aunts? 


Here are some statements about ants and aunts. Do you 
think they are true or false? 


1. Ants are mentioned in the Bible. 


True False 


2. Aunts make the best pies in the world. 


True False 


3. There are more than 200 species of ants in the world. 


True False 


Answers to What do you think about ants and aunts? 


1. True! Proverbs 6:6 tells us: “Go to the ant, you lazy- 
bones; consider its ways, and be wise.” And Proverbs 
30:25 says, “The ants are a people without strength, yet 
they provide their food in the summer.” 


2. Jessica and Sarah’s family think aunts make the best 
pies in the world. But even if they can’t cook, aunts are just 


plain fun at a picnic. What do you think? 


3. True. There are 3,500 recognized species of ants in the 
world and, possibly, that many more have yet to be named. 
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A “retirement party” was held for two 
longtime employees of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at the national church 
offices in North York, Ont., May 24. Printer 
Ron Young worked for the church for 40 
years, and distribution supervisor Marina 
Crews was an employee for 31 years. The 
two were laid off from their jobs on April 28. 
Many co-workers and friends of Ron and 
Marina gathered for punch, hors-d’oeuvres 
and presentations. Afterwards, over 50 
people attended a dinner in their honour. 


Minister produces new 

audio resource 

Neal Mathers, pastor of Emmanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Nottawa, Ont., 
has released a new resource called 
Tools for Ministry — an “audio maga- 
zine” which addresses the problems 
churches will face in the 21st century. 
Mathers has produced three initial cas- 
sette tapes designed for use by the 
ministry and lay leaders of various de- 
nominations. Other tapes will be de- 
veloped on a regular basis if the 
demand is adequate. Tools for Ministry 
is partially funded by the Experimental 
Fund of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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Over 200 registrants gathered for a 
conference at Knox College, Toronto, 
May 16-17. Loren Mead, founder of 
The Alban Institute in Washington, 
D.C., led participants in examining the 
theme “Participation in Hope: A Con- 
sultation on the Future Church.” 

Although Mead graphically de- 
scribed the situation faced by congre- 
gations today, he said answers must 
come from the congregations and 
church leaders themselves. The current 
situation of the congregation in the 
world reflects elements of both the 
Apostolic and Christendom periods 
that preceded the present age. 

As in the Apostolic age, there is a 
realization that society is no longer 
Christian and that mission resides at 
our front door. Unlike the Apostolic 
age, no clear sense of a boundary 
exists around the parish. Because 
people inside the church are often ig- 
norant about the Bible and the 
church’s mission, the congregation 
faces a double mission. 

There is also a realization that 
members of the church — not the 
clergy — have primary responsibility 
for mission. The pastor’s role will in- 


Conference on future church draws more than 200 


creasingly be that of trainer and sup- 
porter. Theological colleges must con- 
centrate on training people to be 
teachers, not rulers. 

The consultation was sponsored by 
the Knox College 150th Anniversary 
Committee, the Graduates Association, 
the Max Bell Fund and the Charles H. 
MacDonald Memorial Lectureship 
Fund. 


Guest speaker Loren Mead led more than 
200 participants in a “Consultation on the 
Future Church,” held May 16-17 at Knox 


A fire caused by light- 
ning destroyed the 
135-year-old building 
of St. Andrew’s 

§ Church, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., April 19. 
The small, rural con- 
gregation had recently 
been experiencing 
growth and had begun 
a program of repairs 
to the church. The 
lightning struck the 
church in the early 
morning, but it was 
some time before any- 
one realized the build- 
ing was burning. 
Firefighters were able 
to save adjacent 
buildings. 


W.N. Stevenson 
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Congregation launches 

“Buy a Brick” campaign 

A congregation that traces its roots to 
the mid-19th century has called upon a 
20th-century concept to raise money 
for its building fund. St. Paul’s Church, 
Glace Bay, N.S., is hoping its Buy a 
Brick campaign will help lift the con- 
gregation out of the financial hole it 
found itself in when the cost of its new 
church structure exceeded the money 
available. For $10, friends of St. Paul’s 
can support the congregation by buying 
a brick in the new church. (Receipts are 
available for income tax purposes.) 

Founded in 1866, St. Paul’s built its 
first church three years later. When a 
boom in the coal industry temporarily 
made Glace Bay the largest town in 
Canada, a larger building was built and 
dedicated in 1895. 

That building served the congrega- 
tion’s needs into the next century until, 
in the early 1980s, it was found to be 
structurally unsound by the local fire 
marshall. The congregation began a 
building fund and, in 1991, proceeded 
with plans to erect a new church. Be- 
fore long, it became apparent funding 
was not going to match costs, and St. 
Paul’s found itself in a financial crisis. 
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The usual Presbyterian system of 


checks and balances had somehow 
failed the congregation. 

Three trustees appointed by the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton took control 
of the building project, scaling it down 
as much as possible. The church hall 
was completed in July of last year and 
is currently serving as the sanctuary 
and a meeting place for Brownies, Girl 
Guides, Pathfinders and church 
groups. Sunday school classes are held 
in a storage area turned secretary’s of- 
fice, in the kitchen and in a cloakroom 
that serves as the minister’s office and 
choir room. 

The old building is still standing, al- 
though the property is for sale and de- 
molition is inevitable. Meanwhile, an 
auction and salvage sale have left little 
but the actual structure. The congrega- 
tion also hopes to sell the stained glass 
windows (installed in 1966). 

Now, dozens of strawberry socials, 
pancake breakfasts, bake sales, 
cook-book sales, flea markets and 
maraghans (Gaelic for a white pud- 
ding prized locally) later, the congre- 
gation finds itself able to breath a 
slight sigh of relief. Thanks to its Buy 
a Brick campaign, church and individ- 
ual fund-raising projects, the task 
ahead looks less formidable. In the 
meantime, fund raising continues. 


The first gift from the 
James Farris Fund was 
presented to the 
Presbyterian Church of 
Guyana recently for use 
in the “training of 
ministers and/or elders.” 
Rev. George Vais, who 
was visiting Guyana as 
Moderator of the 120th 
General Assembly, is 
pictured (right) 
presenting a cheque for 
$1,000 to Rey. Wilfred 
Ledra at Burns Memorial 
Church in Georgetown, 
Guyana. Also pictured is 
Dr. James Farris who is 
currently serving a short- 
term appointment to 
parish work in the 
country. 
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2255 Queen Street East, #140 


Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


BULL AS since 1904 
GLASS un. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


Nh “Lite for Brochure” 


A, EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


Cele Meike D 
est. 1920 
| i ( | custom designed 
= memorial windows 
—*' traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 
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Women’s conference and 

NGO forum at odds with 

Chinese government 

The Fourth World Conference on 
Women, planned for September 1995 
in Beijing, China, is embroiled in con- 
flict. In May, China decided it had in- 
adequate facilities to house the 36,000 
participants of the Non-Governmental 
Organizations’ (NGO) Forum on 
Women which meets concurrently 
with the World Conference. The 
Chinese government proposed moving 
the forum to Huairou, located an 
hour from Beijing. Women’s groups 
claimed the distance would hinder 
communication and co-operation be- 
tween participants in the NGO forum 
and government delegates to the world 
conference. 

After negotiation, however, the 
NGOs accepted a compromise. The 
forum will remain in Huairou and, in 
return, China will waive its limit of 
20,000 participants, allowing all 
36,000 participants now registered to 
take part. 


As part of the 150th anniversary cele- 
brations of Knox College, McGill- 
Queen’s University Press and Knox 


W. N. Stevenson 


Arthur Van Seters, principal of Knox College, 
presents a copy of Church, College, and Clergy to 
Mel Bailey, archivist emeritus of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Looking on is Gordon MacNeil 
(centre), convener of the Knox College 150th 
anniversary committee. 
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Book launching held for history of Knox College 


NGOs accused the Chinese govern- 
ment of deliberately moving the forum 
so that demonstrations by activists for 
human rights and democracy will not 
be visible in Beijing. The women’s 
groups were already upset because of 
China’s refusal to admit Tibetan and 
Taiwanese women, lesbians and local 
Chinese women to the conference. 

The NGO Facilitating Committee 
previously threatened to ask the UN to 
move the conference out of China. 
Thousands of women in over 2,500 
groups representing 75 countries 
signed a petition sponsored by the In- 
ternational Women’s Tribune Centre 
protesting the actions of the Chinese 
government. U.S. Republicans intro- 
duced a bill in Congress that would re- 
strict funding for the U.S. delegation to 
the world conference unless Beijing 
allows entry to certain ethnic and polit- 
ical groups. 

Since 1975, the year of the first UN 
World Conference on Women, NGO 
forums have been held at the same 
time and place as the world confer- 
ences. In 1992, 25,000 international 
participants came to the NGO Global 
Forum during the UN conference on 
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College have released a history of 
education at Knox. Church, College, 
and og eae A History of Theological 
Education at Knox College, 
Toronto, 1844-1994, by Brian 
Fraser, traces the story of Knox 
College through its early years 
to today. 

Approximately 50 people 
gathered at the college on May 
15 to celebrate the book’s publi- 
cation, meet its author and learn 
about the process the book 
underwent before publication. 

Church, College, and Clergy 
focuses primarily on the devel- 
opments, trends and conflicts in 
theological education at Knox. 
It was written with the goal of 
providing an objective history 
that nevertheless contains de- 


the environment and development. 
This year, 20,000 participants were ex- 
pected to the NGO forum, to discuss 
themes of equality, development and 
peace. Thirty-six thousand participants 
are now registered, with 5,000 more 
women expected from within China. 

Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment is funding three internation- 
al visitors to the forum: Dr. Debora 
Tezio (Church of North India), Flora 
Chirwa (Church of Central Africa — 
Presbyterian) and Rebeca Cascante 
Gomez (Fraternidad de Iglesias Evan- 
gelicas Costarricenses — Costa Rica). 
As well, church women from Canada 
are forming a Canadian group under 
the umbrella of the World Council of 
Churches. Donna Wilkinson and Gina 
Farnell are sponsored by Presbyterian 
World Service and Development to 
join the Canadian group at the NGO 
forum. Barbara McLean, deputy clerk, 
and Joan Sampson, past president of 
WMS, who are funding their own trav- 
el, are the accredited representatives of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
the Fourth World Conference on 
Women and will also attend the NGO 
forum. 


tails only someone from within the 
college would know. 

“In addition to telling the story,” 
Brian Fraser said, “I hoped [the book] 
could capture something of the spirit of 
the denomination, at a time when 
doubt and cynicism is rampant in our 
church.” 

Although alumni of Knox College 
will most fully appreciate the book, 
Church, College, and Clergy is also 
aimed at laypeople interested in learn- 
ing more about the development of 
Canadian Presbyterian theology and 
identity. 

“Knox College has a somewhat 
unique interpretation of Presbyterian- 
ism,” said Fraser. “And the graduates 
of the first 100 years were major fig- 
ures in shaping the identity of the 
Canadian nation.” 
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Scottish General Assembly 

The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland got underway on May 20 
with a colourful opening ceremony 
and, what promised to be, a controver- 
sial agenda. 

The opening remarks by the outgo- 
ing Moderator, Very Rev. James 
Simpson, were light-hearted and en- 
couraging. The high commissioner’s 
speech, however, took a more critical 
look at the state of the denomination. 
Lady Marion Fraser, serving as high 
commissioner for the second time, told 
the Assembly that, as she read the re- 
ports of the Committee of the National 
Church, she had a hard time conceal- 
ing her anxiety. “It is deeply concern- 
ing that confidence is slipping, that the 
search for the way forward is far from 
clear,” she said. While allowing that 
more money would solve many prob- 
lems, she pointed out it was not the 


only remedy. “The Church of Scot- 
land, which for so long was the heart 
of the nation, seems rapidly to be 
pushed to the margins of society,” 
Lady Fraser added. 

In the first major item of business, a 
move to bar those over 75 from the 
higher courts of the Kirk (i.e., pres- 
bytery and General Assembly) was vot- 
ed down by a narrow margin. Although 
two-thirds of the presbyteries voted in 
favour of the move, it was vehemently 
argued down by Very Rev. James 
Whyte, who, while admitting he may be 
past his “‘sell by date,” felt the move was 
indefensible on theological grounds. 

The Church of Scotland’s Board of 
Social Responsibility brought several 
matters to the attention of the Assem- 
bly. The board’s convener, Rev. Bill 
Wallace, warned that the “care gap” had 
widened significantly over the past few 
years and, unless more money is found, 
the Kirk will be forced to close some of 
its residential homes for the elderly. 

The Board of Social Responsibility 


Maggie Kuhn, Gray Panther founder dies 


Maggie Kuhn, 89, who “celebrated” 
her mandatory retirement from the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. — now merged into the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.) — in 1970 
by founding the Gray Panthers, died 
April 22 at her home in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Kuhn had worked in the denomina- 
tion’s national offices for 25 years. 
“They gave me a sewing machine,” 


Prominent ethicist John Bennett dies 


John C. Bennett, an internationally 
renowned Christian ethicist, former 
president of Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York City and a co- 
founder of Christianity & Crisis 
magazine, died April 27 at the age 
of 92 in his home in Claremont, 
California. 

Along with his friend and colleague 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Bennett founded 
Christianity & Crisis in 1941 to com- 
bat opposition to U.S. involvement in 
the Second World War by religious 
pacifists and isolationists. A prolific 
writer, he contributed more than 300 
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she once recalled, “but I never opened 
it. I was too busy.” 

Always outspoken, Kuhn once took 
Tonight Show host Johnny Carson to 
task (in 1974) for his “Aunt Blabby” 
impersonation. She also chided Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford for calling her a 
young lady. Her autobiography is enti- 
tled No Stone Unturned: The Life and 
Times of Maggie Kuhn. Her gravestone 


articles to the magazine. His best 
known books are Christian Ethics and 
Social Policy (1946), Christians and 
the State (1948) and Foreign Policy in 
Christian Perspective (1966). 
“Bennett had a passion for fair- 
ness,” said Holland Hendrix, current 
president of Union Seminary. “He was 
an early supporter of feminism, an ar- 
dent champion of the civil rights 
movement, an eloquent critic of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam, a prophetic 
supporter of economic rights for min- 
orities — all this far in advance of the 
popularity of these movements on the 


also took the National Lottery to task, 
accusing the government of exploiting 
the “down-side of human nature.” The 
Assembly commissioners were less 
clear about the lottery issue, hesitating 
to close the door completely on lottery 
funds as a possible source of financial 
assistance. The Assembly did resolve, 
however, that in connection with the 
celebrations marking the year 2000, the 
church would make no application to the 
Millennium Fund which is created from 
the proceeds of the National Lottery. 

The time spent on the lottery debate 
left less time for other issues. A gen- 
etics report dealing with the moral 
dilemmas created by new scientific 
techniques passed with few questions. 

The Right Rev. James Harkness was 
elected Moderator — the third James in 
consecutive years to take up the ap- 
pointment. In his acceptance speech, he 
made reference to the fact that dating 
from the ’60s, he could be titled James 
VII, but that that historical figure had 
fled the country! (Stewart Nicol) 


is inscribed, “Here lies Maggie Kuhn 
under the only stone she left unturned.” 

The Gray Panthers now have more 
than 40,000 members in 32 states and 
six countries. The organization’s main 
cause is fighting age discrimination, 
but it has addressed a number of other 
social justice issues over the years. 
(The Presbyterian Outlook; The Chris- 
tian Century) 


part of progressive religionists.” 

An activist as well as an academic, 
Bennett marched with Martin Luther 
King Jr. and, with Rabbi Abraham 
Joshua Heschel, founded Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned about Vietnam. 

Bennett was born in Kingston, 
Ontario, the son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. Educated at Williams College 
and Oxford University, and ordained 
in the Congregational Church in 1939, 
he joined the staff of non-denomina- 
tional Union Seminary in 1943, serv- 
ing as president from 1963 to 1970. 
(The Christian Century) 
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PROPLE AND PLACES 


ON THE OCCASION of the retirement of Rev. J. J. Harrold Mor- 
ris, the congregation of Glenview Church, Toronto, acknow- 
ledged his 15 years of ministry at Glenview with an appreciation 
dinner on April 21 and a social on April 23 following his final ser- 
mon as senior minister. He is pictured with his daughters Mary 
and Jo (left), clerk of session and elder respectively at First 
Church, Regina, and Jean, minister of Varsity Acres Church, 
Calgary. A picture of Harrold in his moderatorial robes — he was 
Moderator of the 115th General Assembly — was hung along- 
side those of the four ministers before him. 


| B * 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS, men of Cape Breton Presbytery have 
gathered in St. Giles Church, North Sydney, N.S., for the annual 
Good Friday Men’s Breakfast. This year’s attendance was 96, 
including visitors from other denominations. After breakfast 
(served by the minister and members of St. Giles), a time of wor- 
ship and praise was held in the sanctuary. Kevin Richardson, lay 
missionary in the Grand River pastoral charge, was the guest 
speaker. 


: Seats : 


CALVIN CHURCH, Thunder Bay, Ont., is celebrating its 60th an- 
niversary in 1995. On the weekend of March 18-19, Rev. 
George Vais, Moderator of the 120th General Assembly, and his 
wife, Faith, were the special guests. Members and friends from 
three other Presbyterian churches in Thunder Bay joined with 
the congregation of Calvin at a pot-luck supper Saturday 
evening. On Sunday, worship was held at a local recreation cen- 
tre, with coffee and anniversary cake after the service. Pictured 
are Rev. Milton Fraser, George Vais, Lisa Pike and Melissa 
Chesterman. 


THE FIVE CHILDREN of Richard and Lydia Earhart were bap- 
tized on Palm Sunday at St. James Church, Thamesville, Ont. 
Pictured with their parents and Rev. Sheila Fink are: baby Kirk, 
Brandon, Stephanie, Rebecca and Patricia. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, St. Catharines, Ont., held a dinner in honour 
of Rev. William McElwain and his wife, Mary, in appreciation of his dedicated service as 
interim moderator and interim minister. Pictured (from left) are: board member Diana 
James, Mary and William McElwain, search committee member Marion Low, and elder 
Marion Walker. 


sae nr 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF Jubilee Church, Stayner, and Zion Church, Sunnidale 
Township, Ont., held a farewell luncheon for Rev. Jim and Doreen Cooper after the 
morning services on Feb. 26. The Coopers, who have taken up a new charge in Port 
Credit, Ont., are pictured with session members Denise Wood, Fred Charman and Don 
McNabb, clerk. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its 35-year history, the Presbyterian Bonspiel of the Synod of 


Alberta and the Northwest was held in Olds, Alta. Pictured receiving the Fred Ladwig » 


Trophy from Sam Jackson, bonspiel committee convener, are the members of the win- 
ning rink in the “A” event: Duncan Ballantyne (skip), Ron Bailey, Morley MacCalder and 
Lance Secret — all of Dayspring Church, Edmonton. Also pictured is Mary Campbell, 
99, the oldest member of St. Andrew’s Church, Olds, and author of the book /n Yester- 
day’s Footsteps which was also presented to the members of the rink. A new trophy in 
memory of Ralph Maybank, a co-founder of the bonspiel, was presented to a rink from 
Faith Church, Fort McMurray, winners of the “B” event. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Lenore 
Church, Lenore, Man., held a baby 
shower Jan. 7 to welcome Beth Currie, 
daughter of Rev. Mavis and Tom Currie. 
Beth is pictured (three weeks old) with 
her mother. 


A “MAURITIUS DAY” was held at Knox 
Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., March 
26. Rev. Rodger Talbot (a former student 
minister of the congregation), who re- 
cently returned from two years in Mauri- 
tius, is shown with longtime member and 
friend Edith Powell. 


THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY of Rev. Alan 
McPherson’s call to Central Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., was celebrated after a 
recent Sunday service. It was also noted 
that it was the 30th anniversary of his or- 
dination (in Scotland). Alan and his wife, 
Maureen, are shown prior to cutting the 
anniversary cake. 
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THE WOMEN OF Knox Church, George- 
town, Ont., celebrated 65 years of ser- 
vice with a number of special events. 
Margaret Young and Norma Alexander 
are pictured cutting the cake at the 
group’s anniversary dinner. 


SHOWN GAZING AT the star which will 
guide them to the Baby Jesus are shep- 
herds Laura Nicholas (front), Cassandra 
Parker, Michael Clark and Alan Ruther- 
ford (pointing). The shepherds were part 
of the Christmas pageant at Trinity 
Church, London, Ont. 


MEMBERS OF THE WMS and Craft 
Club of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Ont., joined with Marion MacLean, an ac- 
tive member of both groups, in celebrat- 
ing her 90th birthday at a luncheon held 
in the church hall on March 10. Marion, a 
former Cornwall area kindergarten 
teacher and church librarian, is pictured 
with Rev. Fred Rennie (right) and Dr. 
Jonathan Dent, ministers of St. John’s 
Church. 
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ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Scarborough, Ont., received a Heritage Conservation Award 
from the City of Scarborough in recognition of the congregation’s efforts in restoring the 
church interior and steeple to their original 1849 appearance. Pictured at the presentation 
held Feb. 20 at the Scarborough Civic Centre are (left to right): Bill McCowan, Bob Mc- 
Cowan and Nancy Weir McCowan — lifetime members whose ancestors helped build St. 
Andrew’s; Ruth Finn, secretary of the board of managers and a member of the restora- 
tion committee, who accepted the award on behalf of the congregation; Mayor Frank 
Faubert, who presented the award on behalf of the city; and Noelle Thomson, an elder of 
St. Andrew’s and a member of the Scarborough Historical Society. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL children of St. James Church, Chatham, Ont., came to church 


in their pyjamas on Feb. 26 to kick off a campaign to support the organization Sleeping 
Children Around the World. 


PRIOR TO SPEAKING at a luncheon with students and staff of Vancouver School of 
Theology, the Moderator of the 120th General Assembly, George Vais, toured the con- 
struction site of the new expansion to St. Andrew's Hall. Pictured, left to right, are: John 
Crowdis, student; Faith Vais; Brian Fraser, dean of St. Andrew's Hall; Rev. George 
Vais; Helen Pigott, administrator. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Mitchell, Ont., held a pot-luck 
supper and social evening March 24 to 
honour Rev. J. W. (Bill) Milne on his re- 
tirement from the ministry after 40 years, 
including almost nine years at Knox. Bill 
began his ministry in Saskatchewan, 
then spent several years in India before 
returning to Canada. He is pictured (left) 
with clerk of session Robert Sinnamon. 


A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY for a 
new addition to Westminster Church, 
Winnipeg, was held last December. Pic- 
tured are building convener Jeff Cole- 
man and Bill Gibson, founding member 
of Westminster and a former clerk of 
session. Behind them are Ed Bell, who 
served as clerk of session for over 20 
years, and current clerk Bill Voort. 
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King’s Forest Memorials 


FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1924 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
(INCLUDING ALL MEMORIAL GARDENS) 
¢ DESIGNERS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
* DIAMOND TIPPED PORTRAITS & ETCHINGS 


INDOOR 
SHOWROOM 


¢ LETTERING IN ALL LANGUAGES 
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¢« PRE-ARRANGED MEMORIAL PLAN 
¢ SERVING ALL CEMETERIES & NATIONALITIES 


saseito2e DEAL DIRECT 
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HAMILTON 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIALS 


¢ ETHNIC MEMORIALS 


WRITTEN GUARANTE GUARANTEE 
15133 YONGE ST., AURORA 


AURORA 
KING'S FOREST MEMORIALS 
(905) 727-7781 FAX 727-7128 
TOLL FREE 1-800-465-7362 


727-7781 


BURLINGTON 
WOODLAND BRONZE & GRANITE 
(905) 318-3323 FAX 522-8059 (905) 522-8212 FAX 522-8059 

654 RYMAL RD. E. 885 SPRING GARDENS RD. 
TOLL FREE 1-800-369-4749 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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Catch the Fire: The Toronto Bless- 
ing, An Experience of Renewal and 
Revival by Guy Chevreau (Harper 
Collins, 1995, $15). Reviewed by Peter 
Bush. 

This book describes “The Toronto 
Blessing” — what is claimed to be 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit flow- 
ing from the Airport Vineyard Church 
in ever-widening circles. Chevreau, 
who has a doctorate in historical theol- 
ogy from Wycliffe College, Toronto 
School of Theology, follows Jonathan 
Edwards’ model of apologia for the ac- 
tion and manifestations of the Spirit. 

The book begins with Chevreau’s 
story of his arrival at the Airport Vine- 
yard and the impact the services have 
had on his life. He gives a short intro- 
duction to the Airport Vineyard, in- 
cluding a description of a typical 
service. The heart of the book provides 
a biblical, theological and historical 
framework for understanding the ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit at the Airport 
Vineyard. 

Meister Eckhart says of God’s stir- 
rings: “No one could ever have found 
him — he gives himself away.” 
Chevreau shows how God has stirred 
at various times in church history, giv- 
ing himself away so that God can be 
found by the children God loves. 
Gleaning insights from James Dunn’s 
Jesus and the Spirit and from Jonathan 
Edwards’ theology of revival, 
Chevreau finds the outbreak of the 
Spirit at the Airport Vineyard in con- 
tinuity with previous stirrings of God’s 
presence. This is also the theme of the 
concluding chapter. Another chapter 
contains personal testimonies. A num- 
ber of these are moving in their hon- 
esty and witness to God’s transforming 
power. 

Some readers will find the happen- 
ings described outside the realm of 
their experience of God and may find 
parts of the book, particularly the first 
two chapters, uncomfortable reading. 
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But the book is worthwhile for it out- 
lines the theology operating behind the 
images we see on television and read 
about in the popular press. We are 
given insight into what is happening in 
one vineyard of the Church today. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Flin Flon, Man. 


Behind the Mitre: The Moral Lead- 
ership Crisis in the Canadian 
Catholic Church by Tony Clarke 
(Harper Collins, 1995, $17). Reviewed 
by Zander Dunn. 

If you like political intrigue, you 
will not be able to put this fascinating 
book down. Tony Clarke, the social 
policy adviser for the Canadian Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops for 21 
years, takes readers behind the scenes 
to see how religion and politics mix. 

Because the Roman Catholic 
Church works with the coalitions of 
the Canadian Council of Churches, the 
book contains references to the Protes- 
tant Church and to the Presbyterian 
Church in particular. They remind us 
we are in no position to judge or look 
down on the Roman Catholic Church. 

Tony Clarke stands for a servant 
church actively concerned about pur- 
suing justice in support of the poor and 
disadvantaged of society. He enjoyed 
working with the Canadian Conference 
of Catholic Bishops which produced 
the controversial policy paper “Ethical 
Reflections on the Economic Crisis” in 
the early 1980s. He speaks with ad- 
miration for the progressive bishops 
who displayed a preferential option for 
the poor. Then he tells the story of how 
some of the rich business people of the 
country attacked that stand and influ- 
enced some of the conservative bish- 
ops to support them. Bit by bit, the 
policy was dismantled as the progress- 
ive bishops were pushed aside and the 
rich got richer as the poor got poorer. 


This dreary story involves Presby- 
terians as well. The rise of Roman 
Catholic fundamentalism and the 
resurgence of Protestant conservatism 
are part of the tenor of the times. 
Clarke claims the decline of the liberal 
church leaders provided a void filled 
by the Reform Party and its individual- 
istic piety which is the opposite of Ro- 
man Catholic social teaching and the 
Protestant social gospel. The Roman 
Catholic Church shut down its social 
action centres as the Protestant church- 
es cut back funding for justice issues. 
When the scandals of the abuse of chil- 
dren in the Roman Catholic Church 
further demoralized the church, the 
leadership withdrew from any prophet- 
ic stance in order to repair the damage. 
Tony Clarke calls this the moral lead- 
ership crisis, and it led to his dismissal 
by his church. 

Clarke tells one side of the story in 
a balanced and restrained way which 
will enthral readers. 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont. 


True to You: Living Our Faith in 
Our Multi-minded World by Donald 
C. Posterski (Wood Lake, 1995, 
$17.95). Reviewed by Zander Dunn. 

In his foreword, John Stackhouse 
calls this book a tract for our times. He 
believes it will help moderate Chris- 
tians to negotiate in a multi-minded 
world. 

Posterski deals with the post-mod- 
ern world where almost nothing is cer- 
tain and consistent value systems are 
collapsing. He says most people make 
one of five responses to the issues of 
life: (1) Reclaim the Convert — the 
people who want to go back to the 
good old days, (2) Tribalize and Con- 
front — the people who want to have 
their views predominate, (3) Accom- 
modate and Include — the people who 
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welcome and accept all diversity, 
(4) Cocoon and Disengage — the 
people who live and let live by not get- 
ting involved, (5) Collaborate and 
Recreate — the people who co-operate 
to make something new. Posterski 
shows how, in issue after issue, the 
collaborators do the best job. 

Posterski tackles such difficult is- 
sues as homosexuality and euthanasia 
to illustrate how collaborators work 
best. Moderate Canadian Christians 
may take a position but not exclude 
other positions from consideration and 
involvement. He sees nothing wrong 
with opposing homosexual acts but ac- 
cepting homosexual people and work- 
ing with them. Christians should be 
true to themselves but also give per- 
mission to others to be true to them- 
selves. 

Posterski points to inclusive and ex- 
clusive parts of the Bible, sayings of 
conviction and of compassion. We 
must make choices which are true to 
our beliefs while respecting the choic- 
es others make. To accept and appreci- 
ate others enables us to influence and 
help them, and to be helped and influ- 
enced by them. 

The Christian faith provides a rela- 
tionship with the God who loves, for- 
gives, accepts and makes new. This 
empowers us to become collaborators 
with God in relating to people of all 
faiths and no faith. 

This book makes good sense and 
provides a middle way of moderation 
in relating to those who differ from us. 
I felt better about myself, my attitudes 
and my decisions after reading this 
book. I suspect it will make you feel 
better, too. 


Congregational Histories 

The Presbyterian Record is not able to 
mention every congregational history 
published these days. However, three 
professionally published histories have 
crossed our desk in the past year. Two 
were written by church historian John 
Moir. 
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The first is entitled Sowing the Good 
Seed: A History of St. Paul’s Church 
and Two Centuries of Presbyterian 
Witness in the Simcoe Area 1793-1993. 
In 1993, St. Paul’s in Simcoe, Ontario, 
celebrated its 200th anniversary. 

The second book, also written by 
Moir, is the history of Alexandra Pres- 
byterian Church, Brantford, Ontario. 
This 130-page paperback describes 
150 years of Alexandra Church. 

The third history, by Bruce Taylor, 
tells the 100-year story of one of our 
Northern Ontario congregations — 
St. Andrew’s in New Liskeard. This 
180-page paperback, called A Pioneer 
Ministry, contains numerous pho- 


tographs of the congregation, past and 
present. 

For information in purchasing any of 
these books, contact the congregations. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 


1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


WORSHIP WITH US THIS SUMMER 


Knox Church 
315 Muskoka Road North 
Gravenhurst, Ontario 
(705) 687-4215 


Minister: Rev. Jim Sitler 
Worship and Sunday school: 
10:30 a.m. 


St. Giles Kingsway Church 
15 Lambeth Road 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
(416) 233-8591 
Ministers: Rev. Clyde Ervine and 
Rev. Jeremy Lowther 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 
(Children’s Sunday Club) 
Wednesday worship: 7:30 p.m. 


Service: 9:30 a.m. 
Knox Church, Magnetawan, Ont., 
Service: 10:30 a.m. 


| St. Andrew’s Church, Burk’s Falls, Ont. 


Service: 11:15 a.m. 
Ministers: Rev. Freda MacDonald 
and Rev. Graham MacDonald. 


Knox Church 
630 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto 
(416) 921-8993 
Minister: Dr. John A. Vissers 
Sunday services: 11 a.m. & 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays: Dessert 6:45 p.m., 
Service 7:40 p.m. 


Knox Church, Sundridge, Ont. 


Knox Church 
Main Street 
Bayfield, Ontario 
Student minister: Kathryn Strachan 
Summer worship: 11 a.m. 


St. James’ Church 
Main & Jefferson Streets 
Forest, Ontario 
Minister: Rev. Case Vanbodegom 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 


St. Andrew’s Church 
Peter St. N. and Neywash St. 
Orillia, Ontario 
Minister: Rev. J. C. Bigelow 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 
June to September 
Nursery and children’s program 


Saanich Peninsula Church 
East Saanich Rd. at Willingdon (airport) 
(604) 656-2241 


Sidney, B.C. 
Minister: Rev. Noel Kinnon 
Sunday service: 10 a.m. 


Kortright Church 
795 Scottsdale Dr. at Kortright 


Guelph, Ontario 
(519) 836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer worship: 10 a.m. 
Child care provided 
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The Presbyterian Record 
Writers and Editors Workshop 


at Crieff Hills Community (near Guelph, Ontario) November 3-5. 


For all those who write or wish to write for church publications 
and for others interested in communicating better through print. 


To register, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
RR 2 

Puslinch, ON. NOB 2J0 


Ph. (519) 824-7898 Fax (519) 824-7145 


j Visiting Vancouver this summer? 


Living Faith Community 
in Burnaby Heights 
A Ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


101-4181 Hastings St. e Phone (604) 294-6302 


We are a “community ministry” in a strip mall 
featuring contemporary worship and a cell-group model. 


This may be the future of our denomination — come and see! 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Tfurner & Sorter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West, (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


PEEL CHAPEL 
2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 
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July/August 1970 (25 years) 
From the Moderator 

I find it a man-sized job to preach and 
teach and reach out with the good 
news of God’s love. To meet people as 
persons and to have them join me in 
service to others is the kind of adven- 
ture that makes life sparkle. 

— Dillwyn Evans 


July/August 1945 (50 years) 
Chaplaincy Service Awards 
Word has been received from the Chap- 
lain Service, Ottawa, to the effect that 
H/Colonel J. Logan-Vencta has been 
awarded “mentioned in dispatches” for 
the second time. H/Capt. J. A. Munro 

has also been awarded this honour. 
H/Capt J. A. Munro has been 
awarded the Military Cross. 
H/Capt. J. M. Anderson has been 
awarded a Bar to the Military Cross he 
had been previously awarded. 


July/August 1920 (75 years) 
From China 

From the Christian schools, indepen- 
dent of any consultation with, or au- 
thorization by, the missionaries, 
considerable literature has been issued 
advocating the view-point of China for 
the Chinese. 

The propaganda largely centres in 
protests against the aggressiveness of 
Japan — the so-called “Second Ger- 
many.” A systematic boycott of Japan- 
ese manufactures has been in more or 
less steady operation all over the Re- 
public, and it is estimated that through 
it Japanese merchants have lost mil- 
lions of dollars. 


July/August 1895 (100 years) 
Nicotine as a Poison 

It is well known that nicotine is the ac- 
tive principle or poison of tobacco. It is 
a more deadly poison, in sufficient 
dose, than strychnine, morphine, or ar- 
senic. It will kill an animal or a man as 
quick as prussic acid. It 
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DEATHS 

ANDREWS, REV. J. C. ELDON, 78, died 
in Scarborough, Ont., April 21, 1995. 

Eldon Andrews grew up on an On- 
tario farm. After graduating from McGill 
University, Montreal, he studied at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, graduat- 
ing in 1944 with the Calvin and Drysdale 
gold medals and a graduate scholarship. 
Following ordination, he ministered two 
years in Forbes Church, Grande Prairie, 
Alberta, before being appointed as a 
missionary teacher with the Church of 
Christ in China at the Christian high 
school in Yunnan. On his return to Can- 
ada, he studied at Knox College, Toronto, 
receiving the M.Th. degree. He served 
as interim principal at Cecilia Jeffrey In- 
dian Residential School in Kenora, Ont., 
before teaching English in Taiwan (1954- 
56) at the Tamkang High School. Back in 
Canada, he worked with probation ser- 
vices in Windsor, Ont., and Toronto. 

Throughout his career, Andrews was 
satisfied with nothing less than giving his 
best. He was minister-in-association at St 
Andrew’s, Scarborough, Ont., for 31 
years. A series of strokes forced him to 
take early retirement in 1972. He walked 
daily, read widely and continued to study 
Chinese. In 1993, he entered a nursing 
home and, in 1994, he and wife Caroline 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary. 

Eldon Andrews is survived by wife 
Caroline, sons David and Daniel, grand- 
son Alexander, four brothers and four 
sisters. 

JOSHUA, REV. ALEXANDER, 75, died in 
Jhansi, India, on January 26, 1995, while 
visiting his ailing sister Barbra. 

Alex Joshua was born in Jhansi, In- 
dia. He had the gift of learning and was a 
teacher of the languages of India to many 
missionaries from North America — Bap- 
tist, Mennonite, Presbyterian, United 
Church. All held him in high esteem. 

After coming to Canada, Joshua 
studied at Knox College, Toronto, earn- 
ing the M.Div. degree. He was ordained 
in the Presbytery of Assiniboia, Sask., 
and appointed to Walter Martin Memorial 
Church, Regina. He also served in the 
synods of the Atlantic provinces, Alberta 
and British Columbia before his appoint- 
ment to Indo-Canadian Mission in British 
Columbia. On his retirement, he attend- 
ed Whalley Church, Surrey, B.C. 

Alexander Joshua is remembered as 
a man of humility and caring. 

LENNOX, REV. HARRY, 97, oldest min- 
ister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died suddenly on May 8, 1995, 
in Vancouver. 
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Harry Lennox was born in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, England. Nine years later, 
his family moved to Canada where his 
father, John, became a Presbyterian 
minister serving in the Maritimes. The 
family moved several times in the United 
States and Canada. While in high school 
in Maxville, Ont., Harry enlisted with the 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry High- 
landers in the First World War. For ser- 
vice overseas as a signaller and in the 
army of occupation in Germany, he re- 
ceived a citation from the king. 

Harry received a BA from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. He studied at Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, and was the last 
Presbyterian Church minister to be or- 
dained and inducted before the formation 
of the United Church in 1925. As a stu- 
dent, he served the mission fields of 
Sunny Nook and Rocky Mountain 
House, Alberta. After graduating, he min- 
istered at Calvin Church, Hamilton, Ont.; 
St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Francis, Ont.; 
St. Paul’s Church, Banff, Alta.; Kerrisdale 
Church, Vancouver, until his retirement 
in 1973. He was honoured by the con- 
gregation of Kerrisdale with the title min- 
ister emeritus. He also served on boards 
and committees of the Presbyterian 
Church and was Moderator of the 89th 
General Assembly. In 1958, he was rec- 
ognized by Knox College with an hon- 
orary Doctor of Divinity degree. 

Lennox was active with the Royal 
Canadian Legion in support of veterans 
and was honorary padre to Kerrisdale 
Branch 30. In 1983, he attended services 
in France and Belgium on behalf of 
Canadian veterans. He was an active 
sports enthusiast throughout his life. 

Harry Lennox is survived by wife 
Helen, daughters Ann Mitton and Joan 
Porter, son Bill, four grandchildren and 
five great-grandchildren. 

WEIR, BARBARA J. (ISAAC), a member 
of the Order of Diaconal Ministries, died 
on April 17, 1995, near London, Ontario. 

Barbara Weir graduated from Ewart 
College and served with congregations 
in Hamilton and London, Ont. She then 
served as hospital chaplain for the Pres- 
bytery of London before taking tem- 
porary leave to raise a family. She 
continued to study and earned a certifi- 


cate in early childhood education from * 


Fanshawe College, London, Ont. 

At the time of her death, Barbara was 
serving again as hospital chaplain with the 
Presbytery of London and was a member 
of the pastoral care department of Victoria 
Hospital, London. She was also pursuing 
courses leading to her ordination. 


Barbara Weir is survived by husband 
William, sons John (Toronto) and Paul 
(Woodstock, Ont.), daughter Nancy 
(Toronto), sister Jeanne Tester (Dundas, 
Ont.), brother Rev. Dr. William Isaac 
(Truro, N.S.) and brother-in-law Rev. 
James Weir (Burlington, Ont.). She was 
predeceased by her parents Rev. and 
Mrs. James A. Isaac. 

ALEXANDER, MATILDA, 86, musician, 
WMS and church worker, Durham 
Church, Durham, Ont., March 15. 

ANSLEY, ERIC CLAYTON, 92, elder, 
longtime member, First, Edmonton, 
March 20. 

AUGUSTINE, LORNE, 80, active elder 18 
years, First, Port Colborne, April 12. 

BEARD, GRAHAM, faithful member 42 
years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., April 30. 

BRAY, MARGARET “PEGGY,” 79, long- 
time member Ruby Walker WMS and St. 
Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., April 21. 

BULLOCK, BEATRICE, 98, longtime 
member, Knox Preston, Cambridge, 
Ont., May 10. 

CAREY, JAMES R., 70, lifelong member, 
elder 32 years, former clerk of session, 
Central, Hamilton, Ont., May 8. 

DEY, ANNA, 97, member 70 years, Faith 
Community (formerly St. James), Toron- 
to, April 8. 

FOSTER, ANNIE, 61, longtime associa- 
tion, Cooke’s, Markdale, and Burns, 
Feversham, Ont., May 10. 

GIBBON, LOTTIE, 86, elder, longtime 
member, First, Edmonton, April 20. 

GRINYER, HERBERT FIELDER, board of 
managers, elder and faithful district visitor 
30 years, Knox, Dundas, Ont., in April. 

LAFACE, DOROTHY, 73, Douglas Club 
treasurer, longtime active member, First, 
Trail, B.C., March 17. 

LEARMONTH, CHARLES EVERETT, 88, 
First, Edmonton, Aug. 3/94. 

LEARMONTH, HELEN AGNES (Mc- 
QUEEN), 90, longtime member, First, 
Edmonton, Oct. 19; daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. D.G. McQueen. 

MACDONALD, THOMAS JAMES, 88, se- 
nior elder 48 years, board of managers 
25 years, St. Andrew’s, Sydney Mines, 
N.S., April 6. 

MAHAFFY, HARVEY, 72, member, St. 
John’s, Port Perry, Ont., Feb. 24. 

MAIR, THOMAS JOHN, elder, faithful 
member, Knox, Dundas, Ont., in April. 

NEWCOMBE, KATHLEEN WALTERS, 86, 
longtime member, First, Edmonton, 
Nov. 5. 

REID, EVELYN lI., 79, elder, faithful mem- 
ber, Ladies Guild, St. Giles, Ottawa, 
May 1. 

ROSS, HILDA F., 98, WMS life member, 
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longtime member, First, Chatham, Ont., 
in Pickering, Ont., April 19; mother of 
Rev. A. Alan Ross, St. John’s, Milliken, 
Ont., and Florence Ross who mails cas- 
sette tapes and large-print copies of 
Glad Tidings. 

ROSSITER, ROBERT “ROB,” 40, mem- 
ber, choir member, St. Andrew’s 
Huntsville, Ont., April 6. 

SANGSTER, NEIL, 77, lifetime member, 
elder, St. Andrew’s, South Lancaster, 
Ont., April 29. 

SMITH, CARLETON, devoted elder, long- 
time choir member, St. Giles Kingsway, 
Etobicoke, Ont., May 7. 

SMITH, MINNIE C., 72, longtime member, 
St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., April 21. 
SMITH, PHYLLIS, 75, longtime member, 
St. Andrew’s Club and St. Andrew’s, 

Huntsville, Ont., April 2. 

STEWART, ALEXANDER “SANDY,” 70, 
member, Cooke’s, Markdale, Ont., 
May 15. 

TAIT, MAGNUS EDWARD, 87, former 
member, St. Pauls Church of Scotland- 
Dumfermline; member, Knox, St. 
Catharines, Ont., May 19. 

TAYLOR, VERNA ETHELYN, 76, elder, 
longtime member WMS, choir, First, Ed- 
monton, May 1. 

THURSTON, WALLY C., 82, dedicated, 
faithful organist and choir director 43 
years, Bonar-Parkdale, Toronto, May 18. 

WYLLIE, GEORGE A., 78, elder, First, Ed- 
monton, Aug. 24/94. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Aicken, Rev. Allen, St. Andrew’s, Barrie, 
Ont., May 7. 
Oakes, Rev. Kenneth, Centennial, Cal- 
gary, May 28. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. C1A 1R2. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 
McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
BiP 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Alex MacDonald, 225 MacLean St., 
New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M8. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 
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Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 Beaconsfield 
Bivd., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 3Z3. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Melbourne, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Richmond, 
Que. JOB 2HO. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H8P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul's. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L38V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 


Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2T0. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Al- 
liston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. 
George Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. 

L7B 1A5. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garth Wilson, 
c/o Wychwood-Davenport Presbyterian 
Church, 155 Wychwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M6C 2T1. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1B0. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont. NOK 1WO. ~ 

Exeter, Caven; Hensall, Carmel. Rev. Rick 
Horst, PO Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 
N4X 1B1. 

Fonthill, Kirk-on-the-Hill. Rev. Robert 
Docherty, 6 Burns Place, Fort Erie, Ont. 
L2A 3W1. 

Goderich, Knox (associate minister). Rev. 
Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace Ave. N, Listow- 
el, Ont. N4W 1L5. 

Greenbrier, Greenbrier Church. Rev. 
Pieter van Harten, 164 Grand River St. 
N, Paris, Ont. N8L 2M6. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. L8M 1C9. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Chris Vais, Box 221, Waterdown, 
Ont. LOR 2HO. 
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London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 

RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Mooretown, St. Andrew’s; Moore Town- 
ship, Knox. Rev. Jeffrey Smith, 304-985 
Maxwell St., Sarnia, Ont. N7S 4G2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. L3K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew's; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 

Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario 
Carberry, Man., Knox-Zion. Rev. Mavis Cur- 
rie, PO Box 633, Virden, Man. ROM 2Co. 
Kenora, Ont., First. Dr. John Guthrie, 8 
McDiarmid Rd., Pinawa, Man. ROE 1L0. 
Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., Win- 
nipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 

Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, Pastoral 
Care Dept., Foothills Hospital, 1403-29th 
St. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2N 2T9. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Raymond 
E. Glen, 13820 109A Ave., Edmonton, 
Alta. T5M 2K1. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 

Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 

Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5HB8. 

Port Alberni, Knox. Rev. Robert Kerr, 391 
Bass Ave., Parksville, B.C. V9P 1L6. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Elizabeth McLagan, 22015 48th 
Ave., #214, Langley, B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 

6000 Ilona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 
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LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 

Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 

Melbourne, Que., l’'Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 

Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi l’Eglise Saint-Luc et 
’établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
for St. Paul’s United Church, Ajax, 
Ontario. Two-manual Allen digital organ. 
Call Marjorie Rice (905) 686-3390. 


ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 

Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


WANTED 
15-25 choir robes in good condition. 
Contact: St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Box 1089, Virden, MB ROM 2Co. 


PASTORAL CARE MINISTER 
A thriving congregation seeks an or- 
dained minister to develop a pastoral care 
ministry. The position is part-time. Please 
submit resumé to: Mr. John Wilton, 
Search Committee, Streetsville United 
Church, 274 Queen Street South, Missis- 
sauga, ON L5M 1L8. Tel. (905) 826-1542. 


ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AYLMER, QUEBEC 
Former ministers, members and 
adherents are invited to join us for our 
anniversary celebration of 135 years at 
our current location on Court Street in 
Aylmer, Quebec. St. Andrew’s, Aylmer, is 
the oldest congregation in the area, with 
records dating back to 1826. A special 


anniversary service is planned for Friday,. 


September 29., 1995; a banquet will be 
held on Saturday, September 30; and the 
Sunday anniversary service on October 1 
will be celebrated with Holy Communion. 
For more information, contact: The 
Anniversary Committee, c/o Mrs. Nancy 
Rees, 24 LaCasse St., Aylmer, Quebec 
JQH 6H8, or phone (819) 682-1791. 


TWEEDSMUIR 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ORANGEVILLE, ONTARIO 
requires an energetic minister who can 
challenge the congregation in all aspects 
of Christian life. Orangeville is a growing 
community, minutes from Toronto. Our 
church has approximately 150 families. 
We need an enthusiastic person who can 
take a leadership role in our church 
community. Please send your profile to: 
Tweedsmuir Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Search Committee, PO Box 276, 

Orangeville, Ont. LOW 2N9. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AYTON, ONTARIO 
130th Anniversary 
Sunday, September 3, 1995, at 11 a.m. 
A warm welcome is extended to all former 
members and adherents to join us. RSVP 
for luncheon to: Stella Hume, 511 13th 
Street, Hanover, Ontario N4N 1Y8. 

Tel. (519) 364-4404. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required to develop an inspiring music 
program for a friendly congregation in the 
process of purchasing a three-manual 
organ. Apply: Bonar-Parkdale Presbyter- 
ian Church, Music Committee Convener, 
250 Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont. M6K 2R9. 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J 0G1. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
requires a Co-ordinator Programs and 
Resources. Under the direction of the 
Minister and Session, the Co-ordinator 
will be responsible for the recruitment and 
development of programs and volunteers, 
particularly related to Christian Education 
and Mission and Outreach. A detailed Job 
Description is available through the 
Church Office. Phone (905) 641-8868. 
Applications to be submitted in con- 
fidence by August 15, 1995, to: Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 53 Church Street, 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. Att. 

Chairperson, Search Committee. 


MUSKOKA CABIN 
Fully furnished, two bedrooms, kitchen, 
living/dining room, full bath. Charming log 
cabin atmosphere. Situated on 10 acres 


of woodland property. Available for 
summer rental. Contact Jim Sitler, 
Cherish Creek Ministries (705) 645-5650. 


MEDITATION 


Kenneth Stright 


Join in the Journey 


Read: Deuteronomy 26:5-9; Hebrews 11:1-10 


his week, I am a tourist. I am 

hoping to spend the week wan- 

dering the beautiful backcoun- 

try with my family of five, a canoe and 

a tent. Something happens on a canoe- 

ing trip. The journey becomes every- 
thing. 

The tent is a symbol of being on the 
move, ready to embark on a new 
adventure. In this world, nothing is 
permanent. Everything that is im- 
portant and essential for life 
and well-being goes 
with you — food, 
clothing, shelter, 
family and faith. 
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out in faith. We do not get very far 
without faith — faith in ourselves, 
faith in others and faith in God. 

Many exciting journeys never begin 
for lack of faith. For those of us who 
have begun, we find it is on the journey 


For a few days, your 
whole world be- 
comes what you 
can carry from 
one place to the 
next. 

The Bible presents 
a picture of the people of God 
— Jews or Christians, it doesn’t 
matter — as a nomadic people, a 
wandering people, a people who 
live in tents always prepared for the 
journey ahead. 

We are still on a journey today — a 
journey of faith in the promises of our 
God. Everything that is essential for 
this journey has been given to us, even 
a rough road-map to show us the way. 

The Jewish nation found its identity 
as wanderers, relying upon God at all 
times. Down through the centuries, 
they have called their children to 
remember: “A wandering Aramean 
was my ancestor ... ” (Deuteronomy 
26:5-9). This became a recital of how 
God was with them on the journey. It 
was an affirmation of what could, and 
would, happen if the people would step 
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We are still on a journey 
today — 
a journey of faith 
in the promises of God. 
Everything essential 
for this journey 
has been given to us 


itself that our faith is tried and tested. 
It is on the journey that suffering and 
sorrow are confronted daily with the 
peace and the presence of God. 
The story of the Exodus is one such 
journey of faith in the promises of our 
God; the story of Abraham is an- 


Sy other. Abraham leaves the security 


of all he knows and loves to 
go on a journey to God 
knows where. In Exodus, 
the story does not end 
with the finding of the 
Promised Land; the 
story ends with the 
journey continuing. 
The journey of faith 
is not over until we 
find “the city that 
has foundations, 
whose architect 
and builder is 
God” (Hebrews 
11:10). 

Our God un- 
derstands how 
difficult it is for 
us to continue the 
journey of faith, 

especially when we 
feel lost and alone. Not only does God 
give us a path to follow, God gives us 
a guide who proclaims, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life” (John 14:6). 

May God continue to bless you on 
your journey of faith until you reach 
your destination in Christ’s love. 

Excuse me. The tent is down and 
the sleeping bags are stowed in the 
bow of the canoe. I must get going — 
the journey must continue. Shalom. IN 
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Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Pictou, N.S. 
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May, Fuller: 


The Ingersoll Pie Lady 


he says she’s always hated to bake. 
S Would much rather scrub kitchen 

floors. But she’s helped to raise 
thousands of dollars for St. Paul’s Pres- 
byterian Church projects in Ingersoll, 
Ontario, by baking meat pies! 

The pies May Fuller and her volun- 
teers have baked are known well beyond 
the town limits of Ingersoll — 25 kilo- 
metres to the west in London and easter- 
ly to nearby Woodstock. And who 
knows how much farther! 

It’s the lard that makes them so flaky, 
May confides, and “how you roll them 
out.” She gave up on shortening after her 
grandson said a particular batch of pastry 
should be fed to the birds. The lard is a 
no-name variety (now that Crispy Crust 
is no longer available) costing 89 cents at 
a nearby supermarket. 

Her fame was established many years 
ago when three dozen meat pies baked 
for a church bazaar sold within minutes. 

“Now, I can’t get out of it,” she says. 

The other “girls” at St. Paul’s work 
with her each fall to turn out 600 pies. 
Visitors to the bazaar line up for them. 

The popular meat pies are sort of 
“leftovers.” Surplus meat from roasts 
used for dinners catered by church 
groups throughout the year is quickly 
frozen, then diced a few days before the 
fall bazaar. 

“We always use diced beef, never 
ground meat,” says May. Other organ- 
izations in town have tried to cash in on 
the success of the Presbyterian pies by 
using vegetables and ground beef. “But it 
is like sawdust!” Surplus vegetables go 
into soup, never into the pies. 

“We all came up the hard way,” she 
says. “I bought everything I could on 
sale.” A friend sometimes drove her out 
of town to get the best deals. 

That was, and still is, important. A re- 
cent $30 roast yielded only three dozen 
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pies which sell at $1.50. They started off 
at 50 cents but were smaller then. The 
price went up again after a donation of 
2,500 tin foil plates were larger than the 
women had been accustomed to filling. 

Members of the congregation had at- 
tended a winter picnic on a farm the day 
before we talked. Were meat pies on the 
menu? “I can’t even look at meat pies for 
awhile,” May laughs. They all feasted 
on hot dogs in the farm shed. 

May is almost a lifelong 
Ingersoll Presbyterian. Af- 
ter Church Union, her 
parents walked their 
family to the United 
Church each Sunday. 
“It was so far,” she 
recalls, “my little 
brother wanted to 
rest on the steps 
of the Presbyterian 
church” which they 
passed. Finally, her 
father allowed the family 
to go to St. Paul’s if they 
would quit complaining about 
the long walk. They did. 

May Fuller has been social convener 
of women’s groups for at least a quarter 
century. They have catered for dinners at 
the church, the pipe band’s hall, schools, 
weddings and in the Roman Catholic 
parish hall. The biggest event numbered 
about 375 meals. And May tastes every- 
thing, absolutely everything, before it is 
served. 

A few years back, she was one of the 
cooks at the local hospital, feeding 100 
people every day and, then, “the seven of 
us at home.” Whenever she was on duty, 
the dietician specified her flaky fruit pies 
for dessert. 

“T’ve enjoyed it all,” May says. “But 
it’s too bad more young people aren’t in- 
volved” in the social activity and fund 


by Ivor Williams 


raising so much a part of her life. 

Her other kitchen specialty is haggis. 
In a town where the pipe band has al- 
ways been internationally famous, that is 
a significant accomplishment. But this 
year, at 77 (almost 78), May feels she 
has to turn down all of the annual re- 
quests made for the Scottish dish made 
with liver, hamburger, sausage meat, oat- 

meal and Spanish onion, supposedly 
cooked in a sheep’s stomach. 

In a sheep’s stomach? 
No. May’s was cooked 
in 48-ounce tomato 
cans, then turned out 
into a bowl for the 

ceremonial feast. 

She’s a_ great 
church supporter, 
says one-time neigh- 
bour and auctioneer 
Bill Hawkins, himself 
well-known in the area 
as a volunteer fund 
raiser for community and 
church projects. Her half- 
century contribution to St. 

Paul’s has been a significant one, and 
her own and her family’s example and 
influence in the congregation are long- 
standing, says the minister, Lonnie 
Atkinson. 

“All my mother’s people died early of 
heart attacks,” recalls May. So she fig- 
ures it’s time she took it a bit easier. 

When it all started, May Fuller put 
her skill and effort into helping her 
church meet its mission allocations. She 
was even able to encourage male mem- 
bers of the board of managers to don 
aprons and help with the kitchen pro- 
jects. They have been trying to keep up 
with her ever since. IW 


lvor Williams lives in London, Ont., and is a 
contributing editor of the Record. 
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The Highest 


Return from 


Our Charitable 


To receive detailed information, please complete and return this form. 


Name: Telepnone: ( ) 
Address: 

Postal Code: 
Date of Birth: | would like to consider a Giff Annuity for the amount of: 


OQ. 
Q 
Q 


1,000 minimum) 


For information about a joint annuity, please fill in the following. 


Other Person’s Name: 


Date of Birth: Relationship to you: 
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Mail to: Stewardship of Accumulated Resources, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, Phone: (519) 649-2695 
Ms. Hendy Andrews, Consultant, 342 Pond Mills Road, London, Ont. N5Z 3X5 Fax: (519) 649-5147 
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Where Hunger and Gladness Meet 
About a year ago, a highly paid nation- 
al partner at Peat Marwick Stevenson 
& Kellogg sustained a 50 per cent cut 
in his salary, put his home in Lawrence 
Park up for sale, and traded in his Audi 
for an old clunker. 

He was not a casualty of corporate 
downsizing. Rather, he deliberately left 
the world of management consulting to 
become executive director of the 
Toronto City Mission. “Some people 
think I’ve flipped right out,” he admits. 
“Others who have more understanding 
of spiritual issues and how we can be 
in touch with a cause greater than our- 
selves understand why I’m doing this.” 

He is Eric Barton, also sometime 
principal of Upper Canada College. He 
is a Christian, and has answered what 
he believes is a call from God. 

Eric Barton says: “The place God 
calls you is the place where your deep 
gladness and the world’s deep hunger 
meets 

— Stanley Walters 


The Teacher 
After a recent workshop on biblical in- 
terpretation for adults, one retired min- 
ister said to me: “’Tis no wonder, 
Skipper, the students think what they 
do about religion, the Bible or the 
church. They were taught by people in 
church and school with minds so rigid 
and narrow they could kiss a goat be- 
tween the horns.” 

— Sheldon MacKenzie 


God's Gift of Reason 
The atheist who seriously studies reli- 
gion in order to attack it is closer to the 
spirit of God than the bovine believer 
who supports religion because it is 
comfortable, respectable, and offers 
consolation without thought. If God’s 
greatest gift to [us] is reason, then re- 
fusing to exercise reason is the greatest 
impiety.” 

— Sydney J. Harris 


Explosive New Curriculum 
When the last General Assembly re- 
commended The Whole People of God 
curriculum to congregations, did they 
know what they were doing? 

On July 19, a courier company de- 
livered a box of the curriculum materi- 
al to Erskine Presbyterian Church in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Because no one 
was at the church when the delivery 
was made, the package was left on the 
step with the label facing down. 

A passerby, noticing what appeared 
to be an unmarked parcel on the steps 
of the church, called the police. 

The police arrived and cordoned off 
the area. At about 11 p.m., the minister 
and caretaker arrived. When they were 
unable to identify the box from a dis- 
tance, the bomb squad blew it up. 

At last report, the minister of Ersk- 
ine, lan McPhee, was seeking compen- 
sation from the courier company. 


Parents’ Duty 

The best brought-up children are those 

who have seen their parents as they are. 

Hypocrisy is not the parents’ first duty. 
— George Bernard Shaw 


Books of the Bible 


Sunday school teacher Angie Pajac was 
teaching her students the names of the 
first five books of the Bible. Darryl 
Smith, 10, spoke up: “I know them!” 
And he named them: “Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Dermatology.” 

— Daniel Griggs 


Hypocrisy 
It is extreme arrogance in us if we 
presume immediately to withdraw 
from the communion of a church 
where the conduct of all the members 
is not compatible either with our 
judgement or even with the Christian 
profession. 

— John Calvin 


Work's intention 
As the idea of work becomes alienated 
from its high intention of manifesting 
the image of God in humankind to the 
purpose of achieving wealth, work it- 
self loses any intrinsic value. Work be- 
comes no more than a means to an 
end. The end becomes the wealth work 
brings. 

— Ken Borden 


The First Lesson 
Perhaps the most valuable result of all 
education is the ability to make your- 
self do the thing you have to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like it 
or not; it is the first lesson that ought to 
be learned and, however early a man’s 
training begins, it is probably the last 
lesson that he learns thoroughly. 

— British biologist Thomas Huxley 


Why Jesus Died 


Jesus died on the cross to save us from 
our sin, sure. But I would suggest that 
more than Jesus saving us from our 
sins, he saved us from meaningless, 
boring, predictable, shallow, empty, 
dehumanizing work. I am convinced 
that what characterizes people who 
know Jesus is not their lack of sin, but 
the presence of a radical, wild, mys- 
terious calling from God.... 

The mission of the church in Amer- 
ica is not only saving souls, it is saving 
people from a life without calling. The 
Church, through Jesus, must save its 
people from a life of meaningless, un- 
fulfilling, empty work. 

— Mike Yaconelli 
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Pron THE EDiror 
Presbyterians Mot Sharing? 


John Congram 


More than a share in mission, congregations want direct input 


ver the past few years, some of us have wailed and 
O gnashed our teeth over the decline in givings to the 
national church (Presbyterians Sharing...). 

This decline is a fact of life in most mainline denomina- 
tions in North America. Statistics show that although givings 
to the local church have increased, on a percentage basis 
over the same period, they have declined to the national 
church. This decline is not in dispute; the interpretation is. 

Many see this trend as symptomatic of a general down- 
turn in the influence of and commitment to the church. 
Some believe the answer lies in telling the story more effec- 
tively — doing a better job of stewardship education. Others 
say congregations are giving more than ever but distributing 
their resources differently. They’re dropping their beans into 
more and, sometimes, different pots. 

In support of this view, seldom do we produce an issue 
of the Record without at least one story about a congrega- 
tion which is deeply involved in some kind of missionary 
activity. Sometimes, this takes place on the local scene; fre- 
quently, it has international aspects. 

Presbyterian World Service and Development, recogniz- 
ing this reality, has established its Congregational Initiatives 
Program. Congregations linked with a church, church or- 
ganization or development body in the developing world 
may apply for matching grants up to $5,000. 

Is what we are experiencing simply a correction of the 
market, as they say in the financial world? Post Second 
World War mission was primarily seen as something the na- 
tional church did which congregations supported and 
learned about. The more normative situation exists where 
the congregation sees itself as the primary unit in mission. 
The courts of the church (presbytery, synod and General As- 
sembly), then, become the facilitators, nurturers and cri- 
tiquers of the mission of the local congregation rather than 
carrying the major responsibility for doing mission. 

Mission, of necessity, will no longer be carried out as 
neatly or orderly as Presbyterians might like. Finding ways 
in which congregations (donors) connect directly with mis- 
sion need will always result in this kind of untidiness. But as 
church historian Kenneth Scott Latourette has argued, the 
most vital periods of mission have always been untidy. 

I believe Presbyterians are more generous today than 
they have ever been and they are anxious to support the mis- 
sion of the church. But more and more feel they should have 
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direct input into the shape and goals of the projects into 
which they put their dollars. This trend sometimes conflicts 
with the attempt of governing bodies to bring some order 
and uniformity into the mission of the church, and may, un- 
wittingly, foster a feeling of alienation between church offi- 
cials and those at the local level. 

To give guidance in the use of increasingly limited funds 
at the national level, the Assembly Council decreed that 
mission in the field (both in Canada and abroad) should be 
given priority. Based on this principle, the Council made its 
recommendations for cut-backs of staff at Wynford Drive. 

In retrospect, maybe the Council did not go far enough. 
Perhaps it should have said that funds be reordered so that 
Assembly, its agencies and committees see their primary 
role as educators and nurturers of congregations as mission- 
ary communities. The new reality (probably older and more 
normative) insists we see and trust local sessions and con- 
gregations as the principle agents of mission. It calls upon 
national bodies to give up the old controlling roles and ad- 
just creatively to the new situation. Those who work outside 
the congregation can embrace this situation with enthusiasm 
or be dragged kicking into it by financial restraints. 

All of this helps make sense of a remark made to me 
after the last Assembly. A woman noted that, when she en- 
quired about the Assembly, she received negative comments 
from national staff, but elder commissioners reported a new 
excitement in mission and their potential involvement in it. 

I grew up believing in the unified budget. It taught that 
the more honourable (read Christian) approach was to give 
generously to mission and allow those wiser on the national 
level to use the money to best advantage. It gave me a feel- 
ing of superiority over those who required direct appeals 
from missionaries in order to give. 

The national church will continue to do some things bet- 
ter than they can be done by the local congregation. But the 
number of these is probably fewer than most of us imagine. 

The last General Assembly set up a task force (see news 
item) to look at issues of priorities and funding in our 
church. Unless it takes these facts of our present existence 
seriously, nothing done or recommended will mean much. 
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LETTERS 


Thanks From Billy 

I was glad to be able to get out of the 
hospital over the weekend to speak at 
our closing two meetings here in 
Toronto, but am back in now for at 
least two or three days while they fin- 
ish up their tests. 

I deeply appreciated your concern 
and letter of encouragement and assur- 
ance of your prayers. I was over- 
whelmed that you would have a prayer 
for me at the 121st General Assembly 
meeting last week. This means more to 
me than you will ever know. 

Please convey my appreciation and 
warmest Christian greetings as you 
have opportunity to be in touch with 
those who attended. 

Billy Graham, 
Montreat, North Carolina 


Editor’s note: This note addressed to 
the Moderator and clerk of the Gener- 
al Assembly was in response to greet- 
ings sent by the General Assembly to 
Billy Graham. 


The Bomb 

Articles on the atomic bombs in Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki (June Record) 
brought back painful memories. 


The bomb site in Nagasaki was (in 
1989) just a grassy crater. There is a 
Peace Museum where you can view 
twisted objects and people and see 
many pictures of the destruction. You 
hear tapes of people telling what it was 
like the day the bomb fell as you watch 
moving pictures. One woman tells how 
she tried to protect her 
little brother. 

You find your cheek 
has somehow become wet. 
You want to get out of 
there but you are trans- 
fixed as you view sights of 
horror. You think, “Why, 
after Hiroshima, did they 
have to bomb Nagasaki?” 

As you leave, you no- 
tice no one in the crowd is 
smiling. You hear a voice saying, 
“They had to do it to save the lives of 
American boys.” But, why Nagasaki? 
Wasn’t Hiroshima enough? 

You go from there to the adjoining 
Peace Park where many peace monu- 
ments have been placed by caring coun- 
tries. You search for one from Canada. 

There is none. 

Dana Blackburn, 
Windsor, Ont. 


In its focus on the expected conse- 
quences of nuclear war, the June 
Record has some significant omis- 
sions. With all their devastating imme- 
diate effects, were the atomic bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
more horrible than the devastation 
wrought by the terrorizing bombing of 
Guernica, the firestorms 
which ravaged Hamburg 
and Dresden, or the mili- 
tarily pointless Baedeker 
raids on English cities? 
The long-term effects of a 
nuclear conflict are indeed 
awesome, but will they be 
worse than the results of 
biological or germ war- 
fare? 

Once a decision to 
wage war has been taken, for whatever 
reasons, it is incumbent on the leaders 
to bring that war to a successful con- 
clusion as cheaply and expeditiously as 
possible. Our challenge, therefore, 
should not be with any particular 
weaponry but with war itself. Concen- 
trating on one group of weapons con- 
fuses the issue and mixes symptoms 
with causes. 

Peaceful applications of nuclear 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing, should not exceed 200 words and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Noel Watson 
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He’s a drug addict. 


He knows all about highs and 
lows. Once, he shared the 
bright lights with the rich and 
famous. He played backup 
guitar in a famous band and 
even wrote their songs. He 
ended up on the street, with- 
out shelter, without money, 
without friends. 

Martin is a prisoner of 
narcotics, hard drugs. 

Recently, he began coming 
to the drop-in at Evangel 
Hall. We got to know him. 
Trust developed. Last week, 
he said the things we’d talked 
about together had made 
sense. He’d got himself a 
room where he could work. 
He was writing songs again. 
He was staying away from 
drugs — and those who sold 
them. 

At Evangel Hall, we know 
miracles happen. Martin is at 
the beginning of one of his 
own. He can hear the music 
again. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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EVANGEL HALL 

A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
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LETTERS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


technologies leave us with the daunt- 
ing legacy of waste disposal, a legacy 
still far from solution. Should we not 
be pressing for an urgent effort to re- 
solve the problems of nuclear waste 
disposal before promoting further use 
of nuclear technology and creating a 
generation of more waste? 

Roy Strang, 

Surrey, B.C. 


As a Christian who is a career officer 
in the Canadian army, I greatly en- 
joyed Peter Denton’s article “Life 
After the Bomb” in the June Record. 
However, I disagree with a number of 
his assertions. 

He claims: “The Bomb itself has al- 
ways had racial and political overtones 
... the bombs were dropped by white 
Americans on the Japanese.” The pri- 
mary reason the atomic bomb was not 
used against Nazi Germany was that it 
was not available until after the war in 
Europe had ended. 

He goes on to suggest that the 
“chorus of ‘good reasons’ why those 
bombs had to be dropped ... [is] not 
good enough.” What are those reasons 
and why do you say they are not good 
enough? You may well be right, but 
marshal your facts and make your 
case! 

I agree a better way (than Mutual 
Assured Destruction) must be found. 
Remember, however, that nuclear 
weapons themselves are not the prob- 
lem, but rather fallen humanity. Nuc- 
lear weapons will not go away — the 
requisite knowledge and necessary 
materials are too widely available. Be- 
wailing their existence will not take us 
any closer to an answer. 

James M. Greengrass, 
Ottawa 


Child Abuse 
The recent sickening case of child 
abuse in New Brunswick has prompted 
me to write to the Record. 

Before the last federal election, my 


Presbyterian neighbour expressed the 
opinion that the problem with this 
country is that no one has the courage 
to govern. I agree. And I believe 
churches suffer from the same sort of 
problem. When churches regain the 
courage to lead, their membership will 
support them. 

Our church seems to be out of touch 
with the concerns of its members. I do 
not spend much time lying awake at 
night worrying about new hymn-books 
and whether they are politically correct, 
etc. | do spend hours lying awake over 
issues such as this recent child abuse 
case. | wonder how anyone could “pass 
by on the other side” in this country 
while a child is shackled and starved to 
death. Only the creation of stiff penal- 
ties for not reporting child abuse cases 
will force people to come forward. It is 
the job of the churches to push for this 
legislation. 

Lately, I have read and heard con- 
cerns from our church about possible 
child abuse charges levelled against 
our members. That preoccupation must 
not immobilize us. 

Why can’t we lobby for country- 
wide legislation such as Nova Scotia 
has? In this province, it is a criminal 
offence to fail to report child abuse. 
Why can’t church members be organ- 
ized to write to all levels of govern- 
ment pushing for this type of 
legislation? 

Why don’t the members of the 
Canadian Senate who are Presbyterian 
use their influence to help children and 
encourage others to do the same? 

When we are seen to be a relevant 
institution, our church will move 
ahead. If we do not speak for those 
who cannot speak for themselves, we 
are ignoring Christ’s teachings and, in 
doing so, have passed by on the other 
side, too. 

Elizabeth Baillie, 
Timberlea, N.S. 


Closet Charismatics 
I comment on Michael Farris’s article 
“Pentecostal Presbyterians?” (June 
Record). 

Several years ago, I received an 
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experience that has influenced the way 
I view the incident described in Acts 2. 
That experience: the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit accompanied by “speaking 
in tongues.” 

My encounter did not involve vis- 
ible tongues of fire, neither did I lose 
consciousness, nor did I behave as if I 
were drunk. However, that experience 
gave me the absolute assurance of the 
reality of God, and the confidence to 
stand up for Christ in the face of any 
opposition. In a sense, it gave me the 
“power” to be a witness for Christ. 

Since Michael entitled his article 
“Pentecostal Presbyterians?”, I thought 
he might have encountered some Pres- 
byterians who, like myself, have actu- 
ally had a Pentecostal experience, and 
were able to praise God “in other lan- 
guages, as the Spirit gave them ability” 
(Acts 2:4). I was disappointed to read 
that the one sign described in Scrip- 
tures to denote the infilling of the Holy 
Spirit (speaking in a language un- 
known to the speaker) is precluded by 
Michael as part of Pentecost for Pres- 
byterians. Instead, he argues that Pen- 
tecost is really about language, and 
when “we take up the language of God 
and speak ... as if our world belongs to 
God,” then we will know that Pente- 
cost has begun. 

God deals with each person individ- 
ually. Although my own experiences 
have been electrifying, not everyone 
will be influenced by the Holy Spirit in 
the same fashion. I accept this, and am 
not offended by Michael’s interpreta- 
tion of Pentecost. I consider myself a 
“closet charismatic” who is fortunate 
enough to be a member of a loving 
Presbyterian church. With a little ef- 
fort, I believe Michael could find a 
number of charismatics among Presby- 
terians. I have only one warning for 
him: he may become one! If so, I hope 
he remembers to conduct himself “de- 
cently and in order.” 

Gary Chiang, 
Ancaster, Ont. 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


Supporting community development and relief 
work in Africa, Asia and Central America 


Preventative health care and education about health issues are 
saving lives in developing countries. Through PWS&D, we 

support community health programs like those of the Bibirioni 
community in Kenya. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


70TH ANNIVERSARY 
AND HOMECOMING 


Saskatoon, St. Andrew’s 
October 21 and 22, 1995, 


All former members and adherents 
welcome! 
For information, call us: 
(306) 242-0525 
or write 436 Spadina Crescent East 
Saskatoon, SK S7K 3G6 


RURAL 
EVANGELISM 
SEMINAR 


October 14, 1995 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
Embro, Ont. 


Leader: Rev. Kevin Ruffcorn 
author of Rural Evangelism 
Cost: $20 (includes lunch 
and dinner) 


To register, contact: 

Mrs. R. A. Strickler, R.R. #3, 
Embro, Ont. NOJ 1J0. 
Phone: (519) 475-4820. 


Registration date: 
September 15. 


Sponsored by the Synod of 
Southwestern Ontario 
(formerly Synod of 
Hamilton and London) 
Rural Evangelism 
Committee. 


Mission Celebration 
Sponsored by Youth in Mission 


November 4 & 5, 1995 
Trinity (York Mills) 
Presbyterian Church 

Toronto 
For people of all ages interested in 


celebrating and getting involved 
in mission. 


To register, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4] 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 
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Pastoral Visits 
I disagree with my colleague Rod 
Lamb on his reflections regarding pas- 
toral visitation (Letters, July/August). 
Because times have changed and it is 
harder to find people at home during 
“regular” hours, I believe we need to 
change how we visit. Not everyone re- 
quires pastoral visits, but the majority 
of church members and adherents still 
appreciates them. Sessions can set up 
accountable pastoral care visitation 
committees, made up of gifted and able 
people, to allow the people of God to 
minister to one another effectively. 
Visitation by ministers today re- 
quires discipline: the discipline to 
make time and take time to see the 
people under their care, and the disci- 
pline to limit the number of hours per 
week (especially evenings) required to 
undertake such a ministry. Let us con- 
sider these things before making the 
hasty conclusion that pastoral visita- 
tion is “a thing of the past.” 
J. F. Loach, 
Tara, Ont. 


With all due respect, Mr. Lamb — 
BALONEY. Pastoral visitation a thing 
of the past? Hardly. 

I understand it is difficult to find 
people at home and that many don’t 
want a ministerial visit. It has never 
been easy. However, how about those 
of us who need a call from the min- 
ister? Maybe we weren’t in hospital 
long, but the fact we were sent home 
doesn’t necessarily mean we are 
“hunky-dory.” What about those of us 
who have lost a loved one? Even 
though we may appear to be coping, 
chances are we’re not. What about 
those who have questions? Or the ones 
who need the minister to talk to and 
pray with? Perhaps we would just like 
to get to know the minister. 

The old custom of “dropping in” 
has gone the way of the curtsy, but 
surely there are ways to arrange visits 
when they are wanted or needed. 


Young clergy might be surprised at 
the pleasure they would derive from a 
pleasant chat over a cup of tea, and the 
peace of mind they could bring to the 
members of their flock, old and young. 

Mary Jane Beattie, 
Halifax 


Vague Material 
Must we have vague poems in our 
Presbyterian Record? They take up so 
much good space which could other- 
wise be filled with forthright material 
having clear Christian truths. 
I’m for clarity! 
E. M. Boer, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Disquieted 
I express my disquiet on the feminist 
and inclusive language in the new 
hymn-book. 

Political correctness has nothing to 
do with Christianity. It is offered as a 
finality of perfection by a deeply 
self-centred generation. It is another 
case of the church letting itself be 
stampeded onto a humanist, secularist 
bandwagon, another instance of the 
moral cowardice that has marked 
several church establishments over 
many years. 

Inclusive language indicates both 
ignorance of English and defective 
reasoning. The idea that saying 
“mankind” proves I despise women is 
contemptible. I would give an F grade 
for such in my classes. 

Feminists who demand female in- 
clusive terms in prayers or hymns are 
clearly thinking of themselves. When 
one is worshipping God, one should be 
thinking of God. 

Bringing the church up-to-date with 
modern times (i.e., modern relativities) 
does not indicate much faith. Are we 
to be discouraged from having the 
courage of our convictions? It is likely 
our grandchildren will despise us as 
we despise the Victorians. 

R. Morton Smith, 
Toronto 
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PROM THE MODERATOR 
Enduring Faithfulness 


Alan McPherson 


Celebrating the faith of our ancestors while challenging our own 


on’t say it too loudly but, in the 
D few weeks after the General 

Assembly, nobody wants to be 
bothered much with the Moderator. It’s 
summer-time. There are lots of happy 
things to do. And, usually, arranging a 
big special service is not one of them. I 
don’t think all the churches in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were 
founded in October and November, but 
lots of anniversaries get celebrated 
then. Not in June, July and August! 

Which made the invitation to Oro, 
Ontario, different. It turned out to be 
more different than I ever imagined. 

Oro lies about an hour north of 
Toronto, in the countryside beyond Bar- 
rie. The occasion was the 150th an- 
niversary of Knox, Oro. The fascinating 
thing is that, as a congregation, Knox, 
Oro, doesn’t really exist. Regular ser- 
vices in the church building that bears 
the name stopped before I was born! 

But every June, a service is held to 
celebrate the faith which was nurtured 
in and spread out from that building. 
From all around the area, members of 
daughter churches and friends from the 
whole community gathered on a hot, 
sticky afternoon. Inside the church, 
there were 60 or 70 people. But that 
was a fraction of the crowd. On benches 
carried outside into the shade of the 
building, and on the lawn chairs people 
had brought and spread beneath the 
trees around the old churchyard and its 
beautifully maintained cemetery, sat 
more than three times the number of 
those who braved the oppression of the 
indoor humidity. 

Grant Muir read and preached not 
only in English but in Gaelic, true to 
the congregation’s roots. Student min- 
ister Carey Nieuwhof and local min- 
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ister Brice Martin took part with me in 
leading the worship. Battery-powered 
loudspeakers carried the service to 
everyone. 

The success of the day was a tribute 
to the organizing skills of local elder 
Henry Neufeld and the committee. 
And it was more than a tribute to fam- 
ily tradition — many present were 
fourth, fifth, sixth, even seventh gener- 
ation inhabitants of the area. But it was 
especially, I believe, a tribute to the en- 
during qualities of faithfulness. 


More to do 
than time to do It 


The old building had served in its 
day. But even in disuse, it is carefully 
preserved. It stands as witness to the 
faith that came with people from far 
across the seas, many speaking in the 
flowing, guttural cadences of the 
Gaelic language. This faith inspired 
them to hold fast in the hard pioneer 
times, to spread out across a land that 
needed clearing and tending. And, 
there, they planted crops and new com- 
munities of faith — the very congrega- 
tions whose sons and daughters came 
to celebrate their ancestors’ faithful- 
ness and to acknowledge the vital part 
faith played in their lives. 

Our times are different, but they are 
still challenging days for the church. 
May it be that in four, five, six or 
seven generations there will be those 
who look back to our faithfulness in 
our day. And celebrate it just as gladly. 


A month before the General As- 
sembly, I had lunch with two former 
Moderators of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. “You’ve been 
through it,” I said. “What is the biggest 
challenge I will face?” 

I expected them to say “The As- 
sembly itself,” but they didn’t. True, as 
everybody associated with it knew be- 
forehand, the 121st General Assembly 
had no easy task. With staff lay-offs 
and program cut-backs necessitated by 
the shortfall in income to Presbyterians 
Sharing..., it could not be easy. At the 
Assembly’s request, I will address 
those challenges in a pastoral letter to 
all the congregations of the church. 

What my esteemed colleagues did 
tell me was that my biggest problem 
would be scheduling — there are more 
things for a Moderator to do than can 
fit in the time available. Already, I 
know they were right. 

In the February Record, I expressed 
my desire, if elected, “to be available 
to listen and to be a sounding-board for 
those churches and communities that 
are far from Toronto and sometimes 
feel they are not understood ... ” An 
evening spent hunched over a map of 
Canada, coloured markers in hand, 
plotting when some of our presbyteries 
last received a moderatorial visit, and 
what part of this vast Canada they are 
in, proved that to me conclusively. 

Encouraged and accompanied by 
my wife, Maureen, I still intend to try! 
In the coming months, maybe we will 
visit your part of the country and meet 
you. That will be a great pleasure. 


Gla. Gt hi hera. 


PUN COMMON LECTIONARY 
Us and Them 


16th Sunday After Pentecost — September 24 
Jeremiah 8:18-9:1; Psalm 79:1-9; | Timothy 2:1-7; Luke 16:1-13 


he Parable of the Dishonest 
“f° Steward doesn’t let us off eas- 

ily. The boss discovers his 
manager has blown company funds on 
God knows what. “You’re fired! And 
before you go, hand over the books.” 

The manager is too old to dig 
ditches and too proud to go on welfare. 
“T’ve got it!” he says. “ll make sure I 
have friends when I leave.” Calling in 
his boss’s debtors one by one, he says 
to them: “Knock 20 per cent off the 
bill, 50 per cent, if you like. Just re- 
member what a nice guy I am when I 
come knocking on your door.” 

When the boss hears about that, he 
has one thing to say: “Well done! 
Great!” He commends his manager for 
his shrewdness. As for us? “Go and do 
likewise!” (Luke 16:8-9). 

What can we do with such a disturb- 
ing story? The first thing is to dispose of 
any notion that morality is our ticket to 
the kingdom of God. You recall that 
some grumbled when Jesus spent so 
much time with bad people (Luke 15:1- 
2). Jesus answered with three beloved 
parables. You rescue one lost sheep that 
wanders off, don’t you (verses 3-7)? 
You search out a coin lost in the corner 
(verses 8-10). You welcome home a 
prodigal son (verses 11-32). God is like 
that with bad people. “There is much 
joy in heaven over one sinner who re- 
penishe. «(verses Jal 0532): 

But what about the stinker who runs 
off with the money and compounds his 
crime by cooking the books? And never 
repents. Jesus says, “Him, too. Now you 
have the point. You are definitely out of 
the morality business when it comes to 
God’s kingdom. No one is there be- 
cause of good behaviour and an impres- 
sive resumé. Not even you.” 


It’s hard, isn’t it, to give up the idea 
that what matters is knowing who the 
good guys and bad guys are? After all, 
the Scriptures observe the distinctions 
between righteous and unrighteous, 
faithful and faithless. Psalm 79 pleads 
with God to observe the distinctions 
between his people and all the rest. 
“Pour out your anger on the nations 
that do not know you ... ” (verse 6). 
Us and them, Lord! The good guys and 
the bad! 

But there is something far deeper 
than the good or evil we do. There is 
no Us and Them in God’s heart. No 
honest stewards or dishonest ones 
when God looks at us all. Only tears. 
“O that my head were a spring of wa- 
ter, and my eyes a fountain of tears, so 
that I might weep day and night for ... 
my poor people” (Jeremiah 9:1). 

My people. Good or bad. Honest or 
not. 

There is an old legend that when the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea and the 
Egyptians were swept away by the wa- 
ter, the angels in heaven began to sing. 
“Silence!” God commanded. “How 
can you sing when my children are dy- 
ing?” There is no Us and Them before 
God. Only “my people.” 

This is why Timothy orders us to 
pray for those who rule over us. Rulers 
who as often as not care nothing for God 
and even less for his people. Under- 
stand what Timothy is asking. Pray for 
the bad people, the wicked rulers, the 
dishonest stewards (I Timothy 2:1-2). 
Pray for the Serbian generals, the Paul 
Bernardos and the Madeleine O’ Hares. 


Who says so? God does, “ ... who de- 

sires everyone to be saved” (verse 4). 
Everyone. Now we can return to the 

parable and find our place in it. We are 
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not so different from the dishonest 
steward before God. It is not our 
morality finally in the balance but our 
response to God’s grace. Salvation al- 
ways is cut-rate, crooked — it cooks 
the books and breaks the rules. So our 
steward, dishonest though he be, is liv- 
ing proof there is a way for everyone 
to find a place in God’s kingdom. 
Everyone. Even you. 

Therefore, smile when Jesus offers 
you a little advice from the parable. 
“Make friends for yourselves by 
means of dishonest wealth so that 
when it is gone, they may welcome 
you into the eternal homes” (Luke 
16:9). None of our wealth is all that 
righteous when you think about it. My 
theological education came from 
tobacco money. Your piano in the 
church hall came from a lottery. I hear 
some real skunk left a legacy to do 
mission across Canada. It happens all 
the time, says Jesus, in ways large and 
small. Make sure you spend that “dis- 
honest wealth” well — invest it 
shrewdly for the future. 

Surely that is the point about our 
stewardship. Of course, there is danger 
in having wealth. Jesus warns about 
riches (verse 13). You can spend 
wealth for the sake of wealth alone. Or 
you can spend it shrewdly like our 
friend the dishonest steward. Spend it 
for a future that belongs to God. In the 
end, that’s what matters. 

Some shrewd observer said, “Of 
course, money can’t buy happiness — 
but it can acquire a misery you can live 
with.” Jesus might add, “It may ac- 
quire the kingdom of God, too.” IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church, 
Winnipeg. 
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ur neighbour’s mother, now in 

her 70s, was picking wild 

blackberries down the slope at 
the front of their house when she fell. 
She hit her head on a rock and 
knocked herself out. She also put a 
hole in her scalp deep enough to see 
the skull beneath the skin. 

Our neighbour, Esther, was under- 
standably upset. “For the first time in 
my life, I called 911,” she admitted lat- 
er. “I didn’t even know if it worked out 
here!” (We live about 30 kilometres 
outside the city.) 

It did work. The ambulance arrived. 
By then, Esther’s mother had recov- 
ered consciousness and was sitting in a 
chair, holding a bloody towel against 
her head. She was dazed, but lucid. 
The attendants took her to the hospital 
anyway, just to make sure she hadn’t 
suffered any fracture or concussion. 

Esther followed, still a bit panicky. 
Her spinning tires sent a shower of 
gravel flying as she chased the ambu- 
lance. The little knot of people that had 
gathered — me, a small boy on his bi- 
cycle, the woman across the lane, 
along with two dogs — ducked the 
stony hail. 
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Av EVeRypay Gop 
Parents Are Irreplaceable 


Esther apolo- 
gized, later, for 
hurrying off. “But 
I was worried 
about her,” she 
explained. “I was 
sure she was all 
right, but...” 

She paused, 
and shrugged, 
struggling to find 
the right words. 

“But parents are kind of irreplace- 
able?” I asked. 

Esther nodded. 

My mother’s death, more than 20 
years ago now, didn’t really affect me 
directly. ’'d been married, living in a 
home of my own, for more than a 
decade. She was in Vancouver, I was 
in Toronto, so we saw each other only 
a few times a year. 

Yet, for years afterwards, whenever 
I encountered a problem with the Eng- 
lish language, I’d find myself thinking, 
“T must ask Ma about that.” And the 
loss would hit me. I couldn’t ask Ma 
— she wasn’t there any more. 

Life went on. But it was a different 
life. Somehow, without realizing it, I 
had crossed a watershed. The streams 
flowed in a different direction now; the 
most familiar guidepost of my life 
wasn t there any more. 

That’s what happens when you lose 
a parent. Parents are irreplaceable. 

I wonder, sometimes, if that’s 
what’s happening in the church over 
inclusive language. People have gener- 
ally accepted flight attendants instead 
of stewardesses, workers instead of 
workmen, staff time instead of man 
hours, and letter carriers instead of 
mailmen ... Some have accepted the 
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changes cheerfully 
and willingly; some 
have been dragged, 
kicking and scream- 
ing, into inclusivity. 

But people seem 
to have found it 
much harder to 
change their think- 
ing and their lan- 
guage about God. 
There’s an emotional attachment to 
“Father” that goes beyond simple rea- 
son. The Bible offers dozens of other 
references to God, from feminine and 
motherly imagery to metaphors from 
nature. But people cling stubbornly to 
God the “Father.” 

Part of that, I suppose, is tradition. 
We prefer what we know to what we 
don’t know; we hold on to what we’re 
familiar with. But tradition, by itself, 
didn’t stop us from abandoning foun- 
tain pens for ball-points, typewriters 
for computers, or horses for automo- 
biles. Tradition didn’t keep our politi- 
cians on pedestals, or prevent couples 
from “living together in sin,” as it was 
once called. 

There’s more to the reluctance to 
change our God-language than tradi- 
tion. I wonder if it’s a fear of losing 
something important, something per- 
sonal. Instinctively, we know life will 
be different without that parent. Life 
will go on — it may even become 
fuller, more complete, more satisfying 
— but it can’t be the same. 

Parents, as Esther realized when her 
mother fell, are kind of irreplaceable. 
Including heavenly parents. It 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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FULL GOuNT 


Rory Leishman 


Education Grounded in Christian Values 


Inoculating youth against the delusions of secular society 


( : an daily Bible reading and 
prayers at home, plus an hour a 
week of Sunday school, inocu- 

late youth against the snares and delu- 

sions of secular culture? 

Egerton Ryerson, the Methodist 
minister who founded the Ontario pub- 
lic school system in the 1840s and 
1850s, didn’t think so. He insisted that 
the Christian faith should suffuse all 
instruction in the public schools. The 
Bible, the word of God, he said, is “‘the 
only safeguard of civil liberty.” In his 
last report as schools superintendent in 
1874, he observed: “As Christian prin- 
ciples and morals are the foundation of 
all that is most noble in man, and the 
great fulcrum and lever of public free- 
dom and prosperity in a country, it is 
gratifying to see general and avowed 
recognition of them in public schools.” 

That was then. Now, we have an es- 
sentially secular public school system. 
In Ontario and most other provinces, 
Christian prayers, Bible readings and 
other devotional exercises are forbid- 
den in the public schools. To the exent 
Christianity is taught at all, it is pre- 
sented as only one religion among 
many by teachers who, regardless of 
their personal convictions, are sup- 
posed to maintain strict religious neu- 
trality. Ryerson would be appalled. 

The implications for sex education 
are particularly troublesome. Although 
children in Ryerson’s day were taught 
little about the science of human repro- 
duction, they were well instructed in 
something far more important — sexual 
morality. Until about 30 years ago, the 
great majority of children were expect- 
ed to understand that sexual intercourse 
should be confined within marriage. 
They understood that sexual intercourse 
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outside of marriage, adultery and the 
practice of homosexuality are wrong 
because the Bible forbids such behav- 
iour. Prior to the 1960s, no cleric would 
have come into the schools to explain 
that the Bible is a culturally conditioned 
and morally outdated literary work that 
has been overtaken by the insights of 
modern psychology. 

Consider what the public schools 
teach today. In Head Full of Questions, 
a video produced by the National Film 
Board (NFB) in British Columbia for 
use at the Grade 7 level in schools 
across Canada, a teacher in one scene 
explicitly approves the practice of ho- 
mosexuality. In another scene, an 
anatomically correct pair of nude car- 
toon characters, one male and one fe- 
male, are graphically depicted in the 
act of copulation. Throughout, the 
video provides students with little 
more than technical information about 
sexuality; it has nothing whatever to 
say about marriage. 

Another sex education video ap- 
proved for use in Ontario secondary 
schools is entitled /t’s Cool To Ask. 
This teaching aid, which has been pro- 
vided to the schools free of charge by 
the manufacturer of Trojan condoms, 
comes with a class kit that includes 
one Trojan condom and a booklet on 
sexually transmitted diseases for each 
student. 

In considering the question of 
sexual morality, a teacher interviewed 
in a preface to the NFB video explains: 
“It’s very hard to teach the values of 
sexuality in any consistent way to chil- 
dren who come from a variety of cul- 
tural origins and religious backgrounds 
where the values are quite different.” 
Ryerson would understand. The inabil- 


ity of a secular school system to teach 
morality in any consistent way would 
not have surprised him. 

What about the rest of us? When 
are more Protestant Christians going to 
wake up to the vital necessity of coun- 
teracting the amoral, secular propagan- 
da that now relentlessly bombards our 
children in most public schools as well 
as through television, music record- 
ings, films and the print media? 

It’s time all conscientious Protestant 
parents started to think seriously about 
pulling their children out of the public 
schools and sending them to a private 
Christian school or teaching them at 
home. Enrolment in both home school- 
ing and private Christian schooling is 
expanding rapidly. Contrary to the 
misconceptions of many Presbyterians, 
not all private Christian schools are 
hotbeds of anti-intellectual fundamen- 
talism. There are plenty of good ones 
in communities all across Canada. 

For most parents, a prime concern 
is the cost of Christian schooling. 
Charges vary from province to 
province. In Ontario, where only pub- 
lic schools and Roman Catholic 
schools get public funding, many pri- 
vate Christian schools charge a flat rate 
per family ranging between $6,000 and 
$8,000 a year, regardless of the num- 
ber of children in attendance. Is this 
excessive? How important is it to us 
Presbyterians that our children get 
what many of us used to take for grant- 
ed: a good, solid education grounded 
in the moral and spiritual truths of the 
Christian faith? I 


Rory Leishman is a member of Oakridge 
Church, London, Ont., and a columnist for 
the London Free Press. 
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SUGGESTION BOX 


Joy Around the Corner 


Georgia Cordes 


A kids corner becomes a nurturing place for an entire congregation 


ave you ever heard repeatedly 

of a good program idea in 

your congregation — or even 
made a suggestion yourself — which 
never seemed to become reality? 

For years, I recall hearing some 
members of our congregation at First 
Church in Winnipeg suggest that “if 
only we had some form of before- 
service child care, we might encourage 
more parents of younger children to 
consider joining the choir.” It always 
seemed like a good idea, but much of 
our members’ time and talents was al- 
ready heavily committed to many 
other worthy priorities within the con- 
gregation. 

As time passed, First Church called 
Michael Farris as its minister. He was 
the father of two young children. Later, 
we hired organist Mary Wedgewood, 
mother of two. These children often 
accompanied their parents to church an 
hour before worship on Sunday morn- 
ings. This presented a concrete oppor- 
tunity to identify and respond to a real 
need for informal yet supervised activ- 
ities for them. This is how the First 
Church Kids Corner was born. 

We are fortunate to have a separate 
chapel area in a corner off the sanctuary 
which is not used on Sunday mornings. 
Though separated, it still allows visibili- 
ty between children and their parents. 
Movable chairs make maximum use of 
unused space. Borrowed and donated 
toys and activities are arranged in 
single-focus activity centres from which 
children of various ages can choose and 
move around according to their inter- 
ests. The centres are changed from time 
to time. Storage containers neatly tuck 
these items out of the way for the re- 
mainder of the week. 
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Our Kids Corner, begun two years 
ago, has been wonderfully received 
and supported. In the beginning, it was 
designed to be a children’s centre be- 
fore worship as well as during fellow- 
ship time following worship. It was for 
children of staff and volunteers (in- 
cluding the choir) who needed to at- 
tend to their work at these times. Kids 
Corner now also welcomes other chil- 
dren who come to church early. It is 
staffed by a volunteer co-ordinator 
with rotating support from parents and 
older students. 

The usual Sunday participation is 10 
to 15 children who range from toddler 
to elementary school age. They are not 
all present at one time, but come and go 
depending upon their level of indepen- 
dence and the needs of their parents. 
When busy parents are unable to sit 


with their children during opening wor- 
ship or Communion, Kids Corner 
arranges for supervision of these chil- 
dren while seated in their pew. 

One delightful spin-off of the Kids 
Corner has been the encouragement of 
all young families to stay for fellow- 
ship time with the congregation 
following worship. In addition, we 
have many parents (and others in the 
congregation) who also “drop in” to 
have fellowship with their own chil- 
dren, other children or other parents. 
Kids Corner is a joyful and nurturing 
place to be on Sunday mornings, for 
the adults as well as the young 
ones! Id 


Georgia Cordes is volunteer co-ordinator 
of Kids Corner and an elder of First 
Church, Winnipeg 


Children in the Kids Corner of First Church, Winnipeg: (left to right) Sarah Wedgewood, 
Jonathan Farris, Margaret Evans, Caroline Farris. Photo by Diana Tuinhof. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM Perer PLywuey I 


My dear editor: 


Summer drones its way into au- 
tumn. On narthex carpets across the 
land, returning disciples shake sand 
from a hundred different beaches out 
of their sandals. They creep back, 
blinking in the unaccustomed holy 
gloom, glancing about fearfully, alert 
for the dreaded clipboard-bearing 
superintendent looking desperately for 
new Sunday school teachers. 

Sliding into their pews, they check 
the “bulletin” for late-breaking news 
items, such as how much a deficit the 
mostly faithful face now that the 
wilderness trek through the desert of 
July/August is over. And, in more than 
a few churches across the thin blue line 
of The P. C. in C., they look up to see 
who is in the pulpit! 

I have long suspected, but only re- 
cently had confirmed, that the siren 
song of summer beckons many a min- 
ister to seek greener pastures and stiller 
waters. My knowledge of clerical mi- 
gration patterns has been enhanced by 
a term of service on the ministry com- 
mittee of presbytery. 

We have lately been pressed into 
yeoperson’s service by a rash of go- 
ings out and comings in or, in the 
Gothic but curiously appropriate eccle- 
sial tongue, “translations.” I don’t 
know about you, dear Editor, but to 
my ear, “translated” bears a super- 
ior, ethereal ring, a hint of spiritu- 
ality. It reminds me of Elijah’s fiery 
chariot and of Enoch who “walked 
with God and was not, for God took 
him.” Of course, the plain truth is that 
too many of our ministers are not so 
much translated as faxed, bringing 
their five-year supply of old sermons 
with them, and are no more intelligible 
for being “translated.” But why must 
truth always be served up “plain’’? 

The language used in processing a 
call is both true and, like unto my first 
example, vigorously and pleasingly 


anachronistic. For those of your read- 
ers who have not been party to such a 
procedure, the congregation seeking a 
minister must first have the pulpit 
declared vacant. (In a few instances, 
this is a simple confirmation of what 
many long suspected.) Then, after a 
long and diligent search process under 
the guidance of a presbytery appointed 
interim-moderator (a subject worthy in 
itself of another letter), representatives 
of the congregation come to presbytery 
with a document bearing the news that 
they have been “destitute of a fixed 
minister.” 

My friend and colleague in ruling 
and representative eldership, Murdo 
(he of the annual Don Quixote crusade 
to preserve Christmas), always 
chuckles at that 
part. “Aye, 
and looking 
at many a 
preacher’s 
family, it’s 
not a bit 
of wonder 
they 


FIRST 


want one who’s 
been ... ” I have 


to hush him 
up at this 
point. 

Just how 


pret destitute the con- 
gregation has been is 

then spelled out in terms 
of the call. The part I like best is the 
promise that along with the stipend — 
the first call on all the congregation’s 
resources and, often, the second, third 
and fourth — there is, where such pro- 
visions prevail, use of “the manse and 
glebe.” “Glebe” (I looked it up once) is 
borrowed from an Old French word 
glebe — meaning “land belonging to a 
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parsonage.” The Old French got it 
from the even older Roman vocabu- 
lary, i.e., from gleba or glaeba mean- 
ing “clod” or “lump of earth.”” What a 
beautiful, bucolic touch in this world 
of base salaries, increments and UIC 
deductions! 

“His visits o’er again, oh happy day! 

The lowing herd has had its 

pastoral hay. 

The preacher homeward drives his 

metal steed, 

To pull some weeds and brood 

upon his glebe.” 

Well, so it’s not Thomas Gray ... 

Old Murdo, at least on one occa- 
sion, became memorably agitated 
when it came time for the “terms of the 
call.” To him, the distinction between a 
“stipend” and a “salary” is crucial to 

our theology of Ministry of Word 

and Sacraments. Accordingly, he 
fought a long and, ultimately, los- 
ing battle against the housing al- 
lowance provision for both 
husband and wife in a clerical 
team who each receive a housing 
allowance (for the same ac- 
commodation) in lieu of 
manse (and glebe). 

Though the Holy Spirit has led few 
search committees in our presbytery to 
issue a call to.a clerical couple, on the 
one occasion when such a call was 
brought to the court, Murdo moved a 
proviso to the terms of the call along 
the lines that “A housing allowance be 
granted to both ministers if they agree 
to keep the temperature of their home 
at 144 F or 46 C.” He lost that one, too; 
but I don’t think he minded very much. 


Yours for good translations and cre- 
ative anachronisms, 


“eV mee lg 
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rama is a good communication tool. You want to use it in your church, but 
you have some concerns. The board of managers would spend months 
redesigning the revolving stage to meet the equal access code. Hiring Brad 
Pitt to play Jesus would draw an audience, but the minister would begrudge sacri- 
ficing an entire year’s salary, not to mention the questions in the all-night session 
meeting. Worst of all, how do you deal with literary agents to get the rights to 
stage Ben Hur? 

Drama does not have to be complicated and it can be more than entertain- 
ment. Recently, the congregation in Woodbridge, Ontario, has enjoyed a five- 
minute soap opera that introduces and illustrates the morning’s message on a 
passage from Philippians. (I hope they enjoyed it! I wrote it.) The only thing 
complicated about All My Philippian Children is, of course, the plot. 

To start, you will need some actors. At Woodbridge, we simply invited 

people to join us. Few of us have any training. We share an enjoyment of drama 
and want to use it to minister in the church. 

That does not mean we “wing” it. How is God glorified if our audience cringes 

when we approach the stage? At our regular practices, our “pros” coach the 

‘“wannabees.” However, some cannot commit to regular practices and performances. 
We keep things flexible by working with “regulars” and “‘occasionals.” 
During our current run with All My Philippian Children, we wanted to keep pace with 
the sermon schedule — a new episode each week. Occasional technical problems (writer’s 
block, writer’s laziness, actor fatigue ... ) have taken us off the air. I have found a production 
every week with original material is heavy. Of course, if your church is large and you can 
develop a rotation system and you have a budget ... I had better stop before I sin in envy. 

Before your troupe goes on stage, you should spend some time thinking about why you 

want to do drama. Drama in a church sanctuary is different from any other stage. (The lack of 
a curtain is not the thing that makes it different.) Do you simply want to do something differ- 
ent? Are you an actor looking for a stage? I hope you sincerely want to use drama to minister 
to your congregation. 
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Resources 


Scripts 

Bakers Plays, 100 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 02111 U.S.A. (617) 482-7613. 

_ Contemporary Drama Service/Meriwether Publishing Ltd., Box 7710, Colorado Springs, Col. 80933 
U.S.A. (719) 594-4422. 

The Willow Creek Sketch Catalogue, Seeds Tape Ministry, 67 E. Algonquin Rd., South Barrington, 
lll. 60010 U.S.A. (708) 765-6208. (Provides a good selection of short sketches.) 

Lillenas Publishing Company, PO Box 527, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 U.S.A. (816) 931-1900. 
(Provides a good selection of short sketches.) 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A. Fax: (212) 206-1429. 

World Wide Publications, 1303 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55403 U.S.A. (612) 333-0940. 


Production 
Producing and Directing Drama for the Church by Robert M. Rucker, Lillenas Publishing Company 


(address above). An all-in-one production guide for church drama. 


At Woodbridge, we minister through 
short dramatic sketches that help to teach 
or reinforce the sermon’s message. The 
right script is essential in doing this. I 
look for a script that: 

1. introduces, illustrates or applies the 
sermon. (Teaching a separate message 
would confuse or dilute the sermon.) 

2. iS appropriate to the environment and 
purposes of the church service. (Be 
careful about the use of humour and 
language.) 

3. is relevant. (Stay away from biblical 
costume or, at least, from bathrobes.) 
Finding a script that meets all your 

criteria can be difficult. Then, you will 

need a budget to pay for the script and 
the production royalties. 

The other option is to develop your 
own material. It is not as difficult as it 
sounds. 

So far, our Woodbridge drama pro- 
gram has used only original material. 
From the sermon topic and Scripture 
passages, I can often develop a full 


script. At other times, I manage only a 
concept or nothing at all; but our won- 
derful, talented and versatile actors come 
up with the ideas. 

The key to developing your own 
drama is finding a story. These are some 
tricks I use: 

1. Retell the biblical story (obvious, but 
not always). Tips: Change it to a 
modern setting. Recast the male roles 
as female (changes the story, creates 
mystery and reduces the number of 
male actors needed). Tell it from a 
fresh perspective using the silent or 
nameless characters. 

. Keep a story file on your own or with 
the group. Collect stories you hear, 
read or see. When you need to illus- 
trate a truth, reread your file. Caution: 
Be careful when working with a pub- 
lished fictional story because of copy- 
right laws. 

3. Improvisation. Look it up in your 

library! I am a writer; I do not do 

“improv.” But whether you write or 
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Presbyterian Record Committee 


The Record welcomes the following people who will serve as 
the Presbyterian Record Committee until the next General Assembly: 


Stevie Cameron, Toronto 


Philippa Campsie, Toronto 

Dick Ford, Sarnia, Ontario 

Rev. J. David Jones, Scarborough, Ontario 

Bill Keith, Nepean, Ontario 

Anne Pennock, Guelph, Ontario 

Ivor Williams (convener), London, Ontario 

Bob Phillips, Saskatoon 

Rev. William Van Gelder, Cobden, Ontario 

Rev. Alan McPherson (Moderator), Hamilton, Ontario 


improvise, keep these suggestions in 

mind: 

* Keep it short. If you are going to bore 
your audience, brevity is preferred. 

¢ Keep it active. Remember, you are 
producing the drama, not the sermon. 

* Keep it simple. Use your mellifluous 
language and brilliant costume and set 
design sparingly. 

¢ Use some humour. You can find 
humour in theological statements/ 
arguments or in biblical characters, but 
be careful. 

Drama in the church can be done with- 
out enormous budgets, spectacular sets 
and blazing lights, but not without think- 
ing. Whatever you do, make sure it speaks 
well of God. And enjoy yourself. It 


Rob Regier is a member of Woodbridge 
Church, Woodbridge, Ont. 


Malchus 


“Let anyone with ears to hear 
listen!” (Mark 4:9) 


In the inky black 

torches flickering, blades flashing 
swift as a scythe 

Peter swung his sword 

severing the right ear of 

the high priest’s servant 


Malchus felt a searing 

heat, blood gushing, fear 
rising with Jesus’ hand 
eyes squeezed tight, teeth 
clenched, he braced himself 
for the next blow 

reeled with the surge 

of instant restoration 


As the wind whispered past 
his ear cool as the touch 

of God, he heard the scrape 
of metal swords 
resheathed, the flutter 

of tattered cloaks, the slap 
of sandaled feet, the hissing 
susurrus of insinuation, 

the silence of Jesus 
shouting 

follow me. 


— Joan Dower Kosmachuk 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 
You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 


Po Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. q 
| prefer to sponsor a: OF) boy CO girl living in: LJ Africa CJ Asia L) Latin America 

CO whoever needs my help the most. 
OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 


Peart 
CANADA 


0 Iwill send my first monthly gift within 10 
days of receiving my child’s photo, or 


77a CCUTTESOsCmearie ce seca i iTeI Os 

NAME ; icti ‘tari 
OO t have enclosed a cheque for $27. Diofeedlaadl akan 

ADDRESS C1 Please use my: LJ Visa C) MasterCard g re 9 


relief and development 


for my 0) $27 each month D) $ first gift Recicta jee for OVER 


CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
T E 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER SERV DATE 
SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 eee: 


a cee ee cake ec ee es, em ee ee, ve ee em em 


Ss a young man, Jitse van der 

Meer thought of being a mis- 

sionary, a linguist and a 
philosopher; but other people convinced 
him to study science. As director of the 
Pascal Centre for Advanced Studies in 
Faith and Science, and as a professor of 
biology, however, he eventually found a 
way to combine all of these things. 

Ask him why anyone should care 
about faith and science, and you get a bit 
of the missionary. Take a look at the cor- 
respondence on his desk from Europe 
and as far away as South Africa, and you 
see the linguist. Quiz him about why he 
thinks faith has anything to do with scien- 
tific research, and his lab coat is quickly 
exchanged for the gown of a philosopher. 

“Faith is important in all you do,” 
he maintains, “including science and 
scholarship.” 
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When it comes to science, van der 
Meer points out that the popular under- 
standing of a separation or conflict be- 
tween science and faith is incorrect. “We 
tend to understand science as something 
which deals with objective knowledge 
about nature, and faith as something 
which is subjective and, therefore, not 
part of science.” But science is not just 
about facts, he says, it is also about how 
those facts are interpreted. It is when we 
interpret facts about nature that our 
beliefs about God become important. 

The Pascal Centre is the only place in 
Canada where Christian scholars are en- 
couraged to explore the relationship be- 
tween what we believe about God and 
what we understand about nature. Found- 
ed in 1988, it is part of Redeemer 
College, a Christian 
liberal arts college 


by Peter Denton 


Exploring 
Faith 
and 
Science 


located near Hamilton, Ontario. Housed 
in a new and attractive facility that 
opened in 1986, Redeemer has an enrol- 
ment of about 470 full-time undergradu- 
ate students and is funded entirely by 
student tuition fees and private donations. 

Trained as a scientist, van der Meer 
holds a PhD in embryology from a uni- 
versity in the Netherlands. For 12 years, 
he worked as a researcher in Europe and 
the United States before coming to Can- 
ada to teach biology as a founding mem- 
ber of the Redeemer College faculty 
in 1982. 

In its first phase, the Pascal Centre 
has funded various research projects and 
has sponsored one international confer- 
ence so far. In August 1992, 160 scholars 
from around the world gathered for a 
five-day conference 
that included speak- 
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ers as prominent as Thomas Torrance, a 
Presbyterian from the University of Ed- 
inburgh. (The proceedings of this confer- 
ence will be published in four volumes 
by University Press of America in 1995.) 
A second conference is planned for the 
summer of 1996. 


Thomas Torrance. 


The goal of the centre is to remove ob- 
stacles to people’s faith by clarifying the 
relationship between faith and science. 
Van der Meer thinks, for example, the av- 
erage Christian should be aware of how 
the secular view of science imposes a set 
of values on society. He also thinks it’s 
essential for Christians to understand the 
kind of universe that science reveals. 

And, so, the Pascal Centre is planning 
to embark upon a second phase: develop- 
ing undergraduate courses in faith and 
science studies and revamping its main 
publication, The Pascal Centre Note- 
book, as a means of communicating 
ideas in science and religion at a popular 
level. The possibilities of offering con- 
tinuing education events for clergy and a 
summer elderhostel program are also 
being explored. 

As a privately funded operation, how- 
ever, the Pascal Centre relies on the fin- 
ancial support of Christians who believe 
the relationship between faith and sci- 
ence is important. For Jitse van der 
Meer, there is no question about it: sci- 
ence without theology and theology 
without science are equally incomplete. 
Only together can they give us a true un- 
derstanding of God’s creation and our 
place within it. 

“T don’t want either science or theol- 
ogy to stand in the way of a true relation- 
ship with God,” says van der Meer, 
“either for myself or for my kids.” IN 


Peter Denton is a contributing editor of the 
Presbyterian Record. 
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= ATTENTION ALL CONGREGATIONS! 


ATTENTIO 


Join Us In Our Challenge 


St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, in picturesque Gananoque, Ontario, 
seeks a minister to join them in building a vital church community. 


Though small in number, this ambitious congregation provides a 

friendly environment and a very committed core seeking to grow 

spiritually and serve as an effective Christian voice in the community. 

To assist St. Andrew's in their work, you possess strong skills in leading worship and in preaching. 
An ability to work effectively with youth is essential. Equally important are skills in furthering 
the spiritual development of others. 

The Gananoque area has a stable population of 7,000. There is a diversified industrial base, and 
the area is a major summer tourist centre. 


For more information contact 
The Rev. Lincoln Bryant, Interim Moderator 
Kingston - (613) 546-6316 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! — 


Enjoy the best value possible on one of 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


November 12 - 22, 1995 
January 9 - 19, 1996 
January 17 - 27, 1996 

Southern Caribbean 
January 3 - 13, 1996 

January 23 - February 2, 1996 
Jewels of Southeast Asia including 7-Day Aegean Cruise 
January 27 - February 11, 1996 October 21 - November 4, 1995 
— israel ¢ Egypt 
November 10 - 21, 1995 

$300 early booking discount now 

available on spring '96 Holy Land tours! 


WONDERS OF TURKEY 


Istanbul ¢ Ephesus ¢ Troy e Ankara 
¢ Cappadocia @ Antioch ¢ Antalya 
October 12 - 30, 1995 
October 19 - November 6, 1995 


HOLY LAND 4 


Israel ¢ Greece 


KENYA SAFARI 


January 17 - February 3, 1996 


Rostad Take advantage of our early booking discounts 
Tours Call us today for a free brochure! 
A WORLD vof EXPERIENCE Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) , 


Are your students away from home on our Student Subscription Plan? 
For only $6.00, you can provide them with seven issues of the 


Presbyterian Record 
—— a bargain you don’t have to be a scholar to appreciate. 


Give your students a thoughtful and gentle reminder of their 
church family ... and their families at home. 
(Who knows? They may even call more often.) 


Contact the circulation department for details. 


> NOLINGLILY 


by Jim McLenaghen 


Last fall, my brother, my cousin and his friend, and | went moose 
hunting at a remote camp on Gzowski Lake north of Longlac, On- 
tario. It was the first time hunting moose for all of us. The camp 
was accessible only by train or plane. We took the train in and 
Stayed for seven days. 

We said this liturgy together the day of our arrival. Even 
though none of the men were church-goers, they all seemed to 
appreciate beginning the hunt with a prayer. 

We didn't get a moose that week, but we took a couple of 
ducks and grouse and caught a few fish. So we enjoyed some 
wild game. | believe, for many men and women, hunting is a 

profoundly spiritual activity. They feel a connection to the 

Creator through the creation, and it comes from deep 
within. This liturgy is an attempt to acknowledge the 
Spirituality behind hunting. 


Opening Sentences 


O God, come to our assistance. 

Lord, make haste to help us. 

You are worthy, O Lord our God, 

to receive glory, honour and power, because 

you created all things; 

by your will they were created and have their being. 


Psalm 50 


The Mighty One, God the Lord, 
speaks and summons the earth 

from the rising of the sun 

to its setting. 

Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God shines forth. 

The heavens declare his righteousness, 
for God himself is judge. 

Hear, O my people, and I will speak ... 
I am God, your God.... 

For every wild animal of the forest is mine, 
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the cattle on a thousand hills. 

I know all the birds of the air, 

and all that moves in the field is mine. 

Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit: 
as it was in the beginning, is now and will be forever. Amen. 


Prayers 


O God, Creator of heaven and earth, we give you thanks for the 
beauty and remoteness of this place, and for the time to enjoy it 
together. We thank you for this week and for the anticipation 
we all feel as we begin this hunt. 

Blessed be God forever. 


God our Father, we acknowledge the moose, the grouse — all 
the animals and birds of the forest, and all the fish in the lake, 
as creatures of great beauty and dignity, for they were created 
by your hand. 

Blessed be God and blessed be his creation forever. 


O God, give us the grace to treat all created things with respect 
for you watch over them all, O Lord. 


Grant us good fellowship with one another 
that we will hunt and live together in harmony. 


Grant us safe-keeping in all we do. Watch over us and help us 
to be diligent in the forest, on the water and at the camp. 
Give us your protection, Lord. 


Bless our firearms that they may be used humanely and care- 


fully. Help us to handle them in a way that puts safety and con- 
sideration of others first and, out of respect for all wild game, to 
be prudent in their use. 

Help us to think clearly, to act calmly and always to do what is 
right in your eyes, O Lord. 


All powerful and ever-living God, visit us with your grace as 
we invoke your blessing upon this hunt. May this time away 
strengthen the bonds of friendship we have with one another, 
and help us to appreciate better your wonderful care and love 
for us and for all your creation. Watch over our loved ones at 
home. Keep them safe during our absence, and return us to 
them in good spirits, for we ask this in Jesus’ name who taught 
us to pray, Saying ... 


The Lords Prayer 


Conclusion 


May the Lord grant us a safe week and a successful hunt. 
Amen. 

Bless the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

The Lord’s name be praised. I& 


Jim McLenaghen is minister of Fraser Church, Tottenham; 
St. Andrew’s, Beeton; Emmanuel, Schomberg, Ont. 
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yspring, a complete community in 
‘This special active adult lifestyle 


community is focused around a Christ-centred 
Sanctuary and Conference Centre, and has been 
carefully planned to minister to the whole person. 
Nestled on the edge of natural conservation lands, 
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ne of the fascinating routes 
modern tourists can take over 
the moors of Northern England 
is called “the corpse trail.” It’s the old 
path made by pallbearers carrying 
coffins from remote hamlets or 
farsteadings to the nearest cemetery. Hill 
and dale (the rugged country of the 
Bronté sisters’ novels) challenged sturdy 
farmers. They were glad to stay 
overnight at the “dead-houses” where the 
body was stored until morning. They had 
earned a hearty meal — and the custom 
of “the wake” springs partly from this. 
Most cultures observe some sort of din- 
ing to mark their common mourning and 
to celebrate the spirit of the departed. 
Epitaphs also catch the attention of 
tourists. There are some who prefer to 
browse in a cemetery rather than in a 
library. Catchy and often ironic epitaphs 
occur everywhere. One of the best is 
surely the two-word memorial over a 
medieval grave: “Good Knight.” 
Customs of burying have changed, of 
course. Today, we indulge in cosmetics 
— we embalm and reconstruct our 
corpses; and, at the graveside, we cover 
the good, brown earth with green carpet. 
This is not Presbyterian tradition. In 
The Liturgy of John Knox (1564), the 
section “OF BURY ALL.” states: 
“The corps is reverently brought to 
the grave, accompanied with the 
Congregation, without any further 
ceremonies: which being buryed, 
the Minister if he be present, and 
required, goeth to the Church, if it 
be not farre of, and maketh some 
comfortable exhortation to the 
people, touching death and resur— 
rection. 
The Reformers generally played 
down the need for ceremony; they were 
not so concerned with “death and dying,” 
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the stages of grieving and grief ther- 
apy, as we are today. Their harsh lives 
had signs aplenty of their mortality; 
“death” was the theological last stage of 
“life.” John Knox himself is buried in an 
unmarked grave somewhere near the 
‘Heart of Midlothian” outside St Giles’ 
Edinburgh. 

The early Christians also had been 
strict about burial practices, wishing to 
distance themselves from the extravagant 
mourning of pagans — the long wakes 
that sought to placate the dead and assist 
their post-mortem journey. Whether fam- 
ily members or professional mourners, 
women were notoriously emotional at 
pagan funerals. So the People of the Good 
News were told to sing only joyful Psalms 
— particularly 23, 32 and 116 (see our 
hymns 9, 13 and 49-50). Hallelujahs were 
encouraged, to congratulate the deceased 
on victory after life’s battle. Gregory 
Nazianzus, a great theologian of the East- 
ern Church, describes his brother’s funeral 
when their mother “put on festal gar- 
ments and substituted pious devotion for 
mourning, wisely checking the flow of 
her tears.” An early feminist and 
judicious believer! 

Cyprian of Carthage is an- 
other of that era, a famous let- 
ter-writer to those in prison or 
exile, or suffering from the 
widespread diseases in the 
Middle East and North 
Africa. He ex- 
horts “soldiers 
of Christ” to 
reflect on dy- 
ing and living: 
“They cannot 
be conquered, 
but they can 
die; and by 
this very fact 
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they are invincible, because they do not 
fear death.” He also said not to wear 
black for mourning here since the “dead” 
already wear white there. 

The great Augustine remarked in his 
Confessions: “I know not whence I came 
hither into this life-in-death. Or should I 
call it death-in-life? I do not know. And 
yet the consolations of thy mercy have 
sustained me from the very beginning.” 

We live in a culture of negation and 
despair. Not so much Gotham City as 
Necropolis, denying the Good News of 
an existence both higher and nobler. Yet, 
the consolations of God’s mercy sustain 
us still, despite the assaults of evil, the at- 
tempts of Death to rob this good creation 
of its grace notes. In the midst of death, 
we are in Life! 

At the end, let this be our epitaph: 
Here lies a Good Knight of faith. IX 


Joseph McLelland is emeritus professor of 
McGill University and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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Making Membership 


Confirming Experience 


ver the past 10 years in the intro- 
0 ductory course in Christian educa- 
tion at Knox College, I have 
devoted one session to education for 


confirmation. In each year, the class 


“T saw it as magical — 
but nothing happened” 


began with students 

sharing their experiences of “joining the 
church” based on a completed question- 
naire. I have collected 89 student re- 
sponses from a variety of countries and 
denominations. It is interesting how sim- 
ilar the experiences were across denom- 
inations and throughout the world. 
However, this article deals mainly with 
the 50 questionnaires from those con- 
firmed as members in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

The question about what would hap- 
pen at their first Communion generated 
the most poignant and disturbing replies. 
Fourteen of the 5O respondents said they 
expected “nothing.” The majority said 
they had already witnessed the celebra- 
tion of Communion and knew what to 
expect. Only one person remembered 
parents explaining it. The form of the 
service was known, but what it felt like 
to take part had not been shared with 
most. One respondent noted that people 
had said they “felt the grace of God 
flow” through them. The student com- 
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mented, “I waited expectantly each time 
but never felt that.” This common theme 
ran through the replies from our own 
church as well as from other denomina- 
tions and countries: “I 
thought I would feel 
different” and “I saw 
it as magical — but 
nothing happened.” 
The process of 
becoming a 
member in our 
church is 
changing 
with the in- 
clusion of children at the Lord’s Table. 
In the past two years, for the first time, in 
answer to the question “What did you ex- 
pect to receive at your first Communion 
— what did you expect to happen?”, two 
students said they were already members 
and had been taking Communion. What 
they expected was a 
chance to profess 
their faith before 
the congrega- 
tion and to be 
accepted 
as adults 
with 


full respon- 
sibilities. Increasingly, this will be the 
experience of people as more of our con- 
gregations admit baptized children to the 
Lord’s Supper. However, we can still 
learn from the expectations and experi- 
ences of those who came to their first 


Communion in the teenage or adult 
years. 

What did becoming a member of the 
church mean for you prior to being con- 


firmed? For most, it meant being able to 


take Communion and to become a full 
member of the church. Many expressed 
the hope “I’ll be treated like an adult in 
the congregation,” and then were disap- 
pointed when this did not happen and no 
place was found for them. Others com- 
plained of the lack of “follow-up” and 
many stopped attending church. Their 
comments raise an important question: 
What does your congregation do to in- 
clude newly confirmed teens and adults 
in your community? 

What would have made your confir- 
mation experience more meaningful? A 
number of the students said something 
like: “Why couldn’t people have been 
more honest about what to expect at our 
first Communion?” One student put it 
another way: “I wish the minister 
had talked more about 
what Com- 


munion meant to him and 
his own commitment to the church.” 

The usual age at which Presbyterian 
young people make their profession of 
faith is the teen years. Of the 50 respond- 
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ents, 30 did so between 13 and 18, 15 
became members as adults, and five 
were 12 or under. 

How were you invited to be- 
come a church member? The 
majority came through the 
announcement of the next 
confirmation class. Six 
said they decided on 
their own. Only four 
mentioned their par- 
ents. Seldom was 
the invitation 
given person- 
ally by the 
minister. 
Perhaps it 
should 
be. I remember 
asking a teenager why she 
never attended the classes. She replied 
they were never scheduled at a time she 
could attend. So Tina and I had our own 
class at a time convenient to her. She 
was confirmed with her two sisters. 
Ministers need to issue more personal 
invitations! 

Were any other members of the con- 
gregation involved in the preparation of 
new members? The answers reflected 
that ministers usually conducted the 
classes. When elders were mentioned, it 
was usually in connection with “the right 
hand of fellowship” during the service. 

What kind of instruction for confirma- 
tion did you receive? Here I found the 
widest variation of experience and the 
most complaints. The average course 
lasted six to eight weeks. Seven had little 
or no instruction. Only students from 
other countries or denominations attend- 
ed year-long classes. Five could not re- 
member what happened. Three reported 
the classes were “boring, irrelevant, and 
with little emphasis on faith or Christian 
living.” Five remembered the Shorter 
Catechism being used. (They may have 
been older students.) Only two respon- 
dents mentioned having stimulating dis- 
cussions in the classes. 

From their replies, what seemed to be 
missing was an emphasis on discipleship 
— what it means to live as a Christian 
today. Almost no one mentioned study- 
ing the Bible or talking about how to in- 
terpret it. Few mentioned any instruction 
on the sacraments or worship. This does 
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not mean _ these 
weren't included, only 
that they weren’t re- 
membered. The com- 
mon thread in the replies 
was the desire for better 
instruction and a chance to 
share personal faith jour- 
neys as well as questions 
and confusion. The current 
resource for conducting mem- 

bership classes in our church, 
A Step Along the Way, is excel- 
lent. 

Was confirmation experienced 
as a major life decision, a sacred 
promise to be kept, a life-changing 
event? Twelve respondents said 
“No” to all of these. The most com- 
mon answer to this question was “‘It 
was the thing to do,” “a rite of pas- 
sage.” Those for whom it was a profound 
experience were more conscious of be- 
longing to God or to Christ or of becom- 
ing more fully a part of the community. 
A few reflected what will become the ex- 
perience of children who partake in the 
Lord’s Supper. They already belonged to 
the church through baptism, and this was 
the formal recognition by the church of 
what they already felt and knew. 

The most disappointing answers for 
me as a 
leader of 
worship 
(and all 
clergy are) 
were the an- 
swers to the 
question What 
was the most 
memorable thing 
about your confirmation service? Almost 
half of the students said “nothing” — 
they remembered nothing or it was not 
meaningful. No one (except one from 
another country) mentioned taking part 
in the service except for the act of con- 
firmation. Only two remembered a 
prayer being meaningful. But what they 
did remember was the people involved: 
parents who made the day special with 
gifts or going out to lunch and members 
of the congregation who welcomed them 
warmly. One recalled, “I remember 
shaking hands and being hugged.” New 
communicants remember and appreciate 


expressions of care and joy from parents 
and members of the congregation. 

A detailed account of the other de- 
nominations and countries is not possible 
in a brief article. But one student from 
the Church of Scotland said of the min- 
ister conducting confirmation: “The class 
was done with a great sense of love but 
[as with students in Canada where a sim- 
ilar problem arose] the language was 
never fully explained or deformalized.” 
People need help to deal with the mean- 
ing of symbols wherever the faith is 
taught. 

Three things from these question- 
naires stand out for me as an educator 
and as a minister: 

1. Classes for church membership 
need to be opportunities to deepen one’s 
understanding of the faith, to share per- 
sonal faith journeys, to ask questions 
about what we don’t understand and to 
receive honest answers. 

2. The service of confirmation needs 
to become more meaningful. It needs a 
new name — which it has in the new 
Book of Common Worship: Affirmation 
of Baptism. With the increasing number 
of children taking part in the full litur- 
gical lite of the church, such an emphasis 
becomes more meaningful than continu- 
ing to use the term confirmation. (I used 

it in this article because it was 


“T remember shaking hands 
and being hugged” 


the context of most of 
the students’ decisions to become church 
members.) 

3. The most important thing members 
of the church can do is to be a commun- 
ity of faithful love, with meaningful litur- 
gies, social awareness, acceptance of 
diversity and openness to learning. 

Will your children want to be a part 
of your congregation when they make a 
decision about what they will set their 
hearts on as they move into adolescence 
and adulthood? It 


Helen Goggin is professor of Christian 
education of Knox College, Toronto. 
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Discovery: 


There's Stila Lite for Widows 


by 


ooner or later, grief comes to everyone. Someone 
close to us dies — a caring parent, a beloved 

_ brother, a best friend, an adored child. Every couple 
who 1 marries for life knows that eventually one will be left 
behind. In most cases, it’s the woman. 

When Donald Donaghey began his ministry at Knox 
Presbyterian Church in Dundas, Ontario, he knew there were 
several widows in the congregation. It wasn’t until 1992, when 
a survey was completed, he realized widows made up more 
than 10 per cent of his 450-member congregation. It surprised 
and worried him. 

“My custom is to call at the home of a bereaved person a 
few days after the funeral, a week later, again in three months 
and, lastly, in six months. There just isn’t time available to do 
more. Yet, I know most of these people still suffer from their 
loss.” 

When two members, Elizabeth Moore and Sheila Royce, 


both widows themselves, approached him with the idea of 


starting a support group for widows, he was more than encour- 
aging. Elizabeth and Sheila brought their own experience and 
understanding of what it’s like to be left alone after a happy 
marriage. 

Widowed at an early age, Elizabeth had two young sons to 
raise and support. “While friends and family were wonderfully 
helpful,” she says, “I never felt there was a place where I could 
‘let go’ of my grief.” 

Sheila, whose husband had died five years before, felt she 
had insights to share with the more recently bereaved. 
Although the Bible often exhorts God’s people to care for 
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widows, both women thought widows often felt marginalized, 
many not taking part in church activities. “Several seemed to 
be missing,” says Elizabeth. 

Receiving an enthusiastic endorsement from their minister 
encouraged them to go ahead with the project under the guid- 
ance of the pastoral care committee. Donaghey mailed a letter 
to all the widows telling them of the formation of a support 
group. Shortly after, a personal invitation went out from Eliza- 
beth and Sheila, inviting the women to a pot-luck lunch after 
church services in September 1992. Twenty-four widows 
showed up — their ages ranged from 60 to 80-plus. 

Not all were thrilled with the thought of belonging to an 
only-for-widows group. They felt a stigma attached to it. Nev- 
ertheless, there was enough interest to decide to meet once a 
month after church. 

The minister opened the early meetings with a short inspira- 
tional message until word seeped back that the women felt they 
didn’t need two sermons on a Sunday! A few other bumps ap- 
peared on the road as well. 

In preparing for the meetings, Elizabeth and Sheila attended 
seminars on grief where they were introduced to the book 
Good Grief by Granger E. Westberg. They believed this book, 
which outlines the different stages of grieving, provided a good 
basis for their discussions with widows. They still believe that; 
but it didn’t meet the needs of this particular group. 

Interest waned and attendance dropped to 12. One reason, 
perhaps, was the wide variance in the years of widowhood — 
some had been without their spouses for many years while 
others were recently bereaved. 
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Moore and Rev. Don Donaghey. 


“It was terrible,” remembers Millie 
Copeland, whose husband had died a 
few weeks before the first meeting. “I 
cried my eyes out at every meeting and 
was incapable of taking part in the dis- 
cussions.” Nevertheless, she kept com- 
ing. Two and a half years later, she 
concedes she started with the group too 
soon. Her grief was still raw. She says 
that although going to the group did help 
her deal with the awful anger she felt 
over her husband’s death, “some of us 
were frightened and uncomfortable in a 
group of strangers.” 

Even though most women were long- 
time members of the congregation, many 
weren't acquainted with each other. 
They might nod good morning across the 
church but never got close enough to 
know each other’s names. 

Also, the women didn’t like being re- 
ferred to as the widows group. “I hated 
that, myself,” admits Sheila. She encour- 
aged the women to put some thought 


Steering Committee of Discovery: Sheila Royce, Elizabeth 


into what they wanted 
the group to be called. 
They settled on Discov- 
ery, with three goals: 
new friendships, spir- 
itual growth, support for 
each other. 

With attendance at its 
lowest, Elizabeth and 
Sheila met with Donald 
Donaghey. They admit- 
ted to feeling disappoint- 
ed and discouraged. 
“Obviously, the women 
didn’t have the same 
vision we had for the 
group.” 

“Well,” Donaghey 
told them, “let’s find out 
what they do want.” 

A questionnaire was sent asking if the 
women still wanted to meet. Most 
answered in the affirmative. But the big 
surprise was, rather than study or discus- 
sion sessions, they wanted social gather- 
ings. A widow of many years explained: 
“T love the social activities. They cheer 
me up and help with the loneliness.” 

Answers to the questionnaire also indi- 
cated the women preferred to meet on a 
weekday rather than on Sunday. So the 
date was moved to the last Friday of every 
month. Usually, they brought a bag lunch. 
A program committee obtained interest- 
ing speakers and arranged outings to 
Crieff Hills Community, the Geritol Fol- 
lies, the arboretum, an occasional lunch 
out on the town, etcetera. In a few 
months, attendance climbed to 25. 

Marjorie Westoby, widowed for four 
years, was in charge of the phoning. “At 
first,” she says, “I got all kinds of excus- 
es why they couldn’t attend — they 
didn’t feel well, or widows groups got 
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them down, etcetera. But as they began 
to feel at ease with each other, friend- 
ships sprang up and now they’re more 
enthusiastic about coming.” As the 
women became acquainted through the 
social events, they opened up to each 
other, one-to-one, sometimes sharing the 
pain of disposing of their husband’s 
clothes or the loneliness of an anniver- 
sary. Westoby continues: “Even though 
we aren’t professional grief consultants, 
we can still help and support each other 
with our friendships. Coming to this Dis- 
covery group once a month lets us all 
know we’re not alone in our grief.” 

Knox Church may be out in front 
when it comes to helping the bereaved. 
One evening a week, Cheryl McQueen, a 
registered nurse and a professional grief 
consultant, conducts a community ses- 
sion on handling grief. This is one of 
many small (no more than eight parti- 
cipants), 17-week sessions on grief she 
directs in the Hamilton-Wentworth- 
Guelph area. When the women who at- 
tend Knox complete the 17 sessions, they 
may want to move into the Discovery 
group where they will find friendship, un- 
derstanding and support — discovering, 
as Millie Copeland found out, “Even after 
our spouse dies, we still have a life.” 

After a dubious start, the group seems 
to have evolved into what Elizabeth 
Moore, Sheila Royce and Donald Don- 
aghey envisioned at the beginning. As 
they look to the future, they wonder if 
the day will come when Discovery opens 
up to widowers in the congregation and 
to the larger community as well. IN 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox 
Church, Bayfield, Ont., author of A Basket of 
Stones and a contributing editor of the 
Record. 
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have 13 kids in my music and worship group. Of them, 11 
want to sing solos. 

Welcome to Logos — where enthusiasm reigns supreme, 
and leaders often have trouble keeping up with the students’ 
appetites for learning, singing, fun and, of course, dinner. 
Where the adults make friends as fast as the kids. Where we 
have Crazy Hat Nights, Sundae Thursdays and Australian 
Beach Parties. Where kids learn to apply Christian values to 
situations and relationships around them. Where people can 
study the Bible and have fun at the same time. Where everyone 
is a child of God. 

Logos is a mid-week Christian nurture program aimed 
specifically at teenagers. In our church, however, the interest 
level is high enough to include the younger grades as well, and 
we have programming for pre-school through to Grade 13. 

One of the strengths of the program is that not only is there 
parental involvement — one parent per family teaches, organ- 
izes, cooks or cleans up (the Debris Team) — but a large num- 
ber of people without children in Logos are also involved in 
this ministry. This means every job is manageable and such a 
variety of jobs can fit everyone’s talents and interests. 

An evening at Logos is divided into four parts, each of equal 
importance: Bible/discussion time, music and worship, 
fun time, and family time. 

At Bible time, the younger children are organ- 
ized into their respective grades and use a cur- 
riculum developed by Logos Associates. The 
teens, by contrast, participate in the program- 
ming for their own discussion time. Last 
year, they chose “The Media,” and we’ve 
done everything from designing our own 
Christian commercials to arguing over the 
merits of Star Trek and Melrose Place. 

Music and worship is the time when 
the Logos kids learn skills which help 
them contribute to the worship of the 
congregation. Sometimes they sing, but 
not always — we’ve also produced ra- 
dio dramas, made banners and put on 
dramatic skits. But music and worship is 
also just a fun time to have a sing-along. 
The grades 1-3 have their singing camp- 
fire-style, complete with sleeping bags. 
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Family 


The 4-6 group prefers upbeat music: Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolour Dreamcoat, Godspell and “Pharaoh, Pharaoh” 
(sung to the tune of “Louie, Louie’). Grades 7-8 concentrate 
more on classical music and expand their involvement in the 
worship of the church by planning readings for Sunday morn- 
ing. The teens enjoy acting, dramatic reading, and writing 
prayers and meditations for the church bulletin. 

Fun time is different every week. For the younger kids, the 
time is divided between time in the gym and crafts or 
drama — both sections are great for developing social skills, 
making friends and expending a little energy. The teens, some- 
times to the chagrin of leaders who have prepared specific ac- 
tivities, often prefer “just talking” to playing a game — but 
what better evidence of the friendships that have developed? 

During family time, all the different age groups come to- 
gether for a “family” dinner. The teens and their leaders have 
their own mega-table, but the younger kids are mixed together 
with a “table parent” at each table. This means not only can the 
kids get to know other people who aren’t in their own grade, but 
they form relationships with adults in the congregation as well. 

Each week has a specific theme, ranging from seasonal days 
(Thanksgiving, Chinese New Year, Valentine’s Day) to wild 

and wacky themes (Breakfast Club, Star Trek, Clown 
Night). The menu and the weekly game fit the 
themes, and often the kids wear suitable cos- 
tumes. Knock-knock jokes from the Dinner 
Dean make family time complete, along with 
a thought-for-the-day and a thank-you for the 
cooks and Debris Team. 

I could end this article with a description 
of how Logos started or with details of the 

theology behind the program. But I think 
the “theology in action” which Logos es- 
pouses can be better shown through 
some anecdotes from my experiences 
working on the Teen Team and leading 
the music and worship for grades 4-6. 

I have developed a friendship with 
each of the eight teens I teach. It would 
be difficult to find a more diverse group 
— they have a wide variety of interests, 

temperaments, skills and backgrounds — 
but they are considerate and supportive of 
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each other and get along well. On a couple 
of occasions, when I drove one or another of 
them home, we got into such good conver- 
sations, we sat in the driveway talking for 
over half-an-hour. It was a chance for me to 
say a few of the things I wish someone had 
taken the time to say to me when I was a con- 
fused 14-year-old, and it was a chance for 
them to talk about things they don’t usually talk 
about at school — their faith, different religions, 
relationships with friends, relationships with parents. 

Of course, there is a down side to being a leader. The 
last week of Logos, I was thoroughly drenched by two — what 
was it? — “supportive, considerate” teens in a water fight. 

With the younger kids, as well, I am becoming friends. It 
was a big thrill to see one boy, who hates singing, join the choir 
in front of the church at the last minute one Sunday. It was an 
even bigger thrill — mixed with some slight chagrin — when I 
announced to the group that we were going to try a “more tra- 
ditional” piece and was soundly outvoted with a chorus of “We 
like what we’ve been doing!” And it’s great when the kids are 
so enthused that they bring in their own music for us to sing, or 
suggest we try writing our own songs, or teach me actions to 
some of the songs. 

I guess, when I started, | knew I would make friends among 
the youth at Logos. What I didn’t expect was the number of 
adult friends I have made. One woman I considered more my 
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parents’ friend than mine often invites me 
over for coffee and a chat. On Sunday 
mornings, “faces” I used to recognize have 
become “names” and good friends. 
One of the best stories of the value of 
Logos, however, isn’t mine. At a meeting, a 
mother related how a girl in her daughter’s 
class had been excluded from a game at re- 
cess. The daughter remembered a specific les- 
son she’d learned at Logos about loving others, 
and left the “in” crowd to play with the girl. 
Logos is a program designed to give Christian adults 
a chance to nurture youth. It doesn’t just teach the “theories” 
of Christian attitudes and behaviours; it teaches children — and 
adults — to put those theories into action. And that action spills 
over into the rest of their lives. I 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours student at Wilfrid Laurier 
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today’s world? 


Following your own beliefs, yet being aware of 
others’ faiths can be a challenge. Don Posterski 
offers an exploration of the multi-faith and multi- 
moral dimensions of our society. 


“(Posterski’s) book is a thoughtful inquiry into 
Canadian values and religious faith in a 
multicultural society." 
: Michael Valpy 
Senior Columnist 
The Globe and Mail 


True to You 
551-058 © $17.95 


GST not included 
Shipping charges will apply 


1-800-663-2775 


Source APR 


Call toll free to order: 


Office Hours: 
Wood Lake 10162 Newene Ra., 8:00 am-4:30 pm 
i Baoks Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 Pacific Time 
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Gathering Pearls from Oysters 


t’s mainly because of the meat — 

oops, the meals! 

Yes, the meals. And the desserts. 
Thousands of them served up by the 
Helping Hands of Guthrie Presbyterian 
Church in Melbourne, Ontario, a village 
that straddles old Highway 2, about 45 
kilometres west of London. 

Last year’s catering projects of the 
Guthrie group earned about a third of the 
congregation’s $28,000 annual revenue. 
The Helping Hands served meals at the 
church hall and in the Agricultural Soci- 
ety’s nearby building, and as far afield as 
London’s Salvation Army Citadel. There 
were frequent weddings, funerals and an- 
niversary dinners around the area. 

The congregation’s own highlights 
are the annual church supper in late Oc- 
tober and the early spring oyster and ham 
dinner. 

“Doing the 
oyster soup gets a 
bit tricky,” says 
Ken MacRae, the 
minister of the 
Guthrie congre- 
gation and the 
church at Appin, 
where he and 
Cathy and young 
Matthew make 
their home. “It’s 
easy to scorch the 
oysters.” Sometimes, the cooking helpers 
get concerned about scorching the oys- 
ters bought in bulk from Eastern Canada. 

But the men and women of the three 
teams who take charge of the catering 
missions have honed their skills to a fine 
edge. The teams take turns planning the 
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events, from the first estimating sessions 
with the client to the washing of the last 
dessert plate. They know how many 
people can sit at a table most comfort- 
ably, how the tables should be most effi- 
ciently set and placed, and how many 


Karen Little (right), 
Doug Little and 
Christine Welch (below) 
prepare plates 

for guests. 


slices of ham are needed to feed the 


diners expected to attend. To control 
costs and ensure a modest profit, esti- 
mates must come close to the final count. 

This year, Guthrie’s congregation ap- 
proved an annual budget with a pre- 
dictable deficit of $8,500. Overcoming 


by Ivor Williams 


the deficit is the goal of the Helping 
Hands group. 

Members Tom Jeffrey and Karen 
Little help to keep the large-scale cater- 
ing operation running efficiently. They 
carefully organize the increasing requests 
in an attempt to re- 
duce the threat of 
“burn-out” among 
the helpers. So they 
developed the con- 
cept of three teams of 
workers. 

Violet Campbell, 
Chris Welch, Judith 
Chamberlain, Mary 
Tanner and many 
other helpers ensure 
that the Helping 
Hands maintain their 
work and enthusi- 
asm, planning the 
fund-raising dinners 
and also the early winter Mitten Tree and 
community Toy and Hobby Show. 

“I’m the crazy one who said yes,” 
laughs one of the co-conveners, Kather- 
ine Eichenberger, carefully stirring oys- 
ter soup in one of four pots on each of 
two stoves in the tiny kitchen area of the 
church hall. “And I'll tell you, it can be a 
nightmare. But everyone helps out.” 

Sometimes that means almost every- 
one in the village helps out, Guthrie 
members or not. Neighbours assist by 
loaning ovens or preparing vegetables or 
pies, when necessary. There is a tele- 
phone list to line up pies, servers and 
dishwashing duty. That’s where the min- 
ister shines (literally) and dries. Dishes 
used in the first of two planned sittings 
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DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

¢ Altar Ware 

« Plaques 

¢ Choir Gowns 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) Tae | 


ANNUAL DINNER FOR 
FORMER RESIDENTS OF 
KNOX COLLEGE 
(KNOXERA) 


Friday, October 27, 1995 
Reception 6 p.m. 


Dinner 7:30 p.m. 


Please contact: 
Brian Malcolm 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
Tel. (416) 978-2782 


FUNDING AVAILABLE 
FOR 
CREATIVE IDEAS 


from clergy or laypeople 
to benefit the work of 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
at home or abroad. 
All submissions considered. 


Some examples of projects 
underwritten or assisted by 
THE EXPERIMENTAL FUND: 

* The Minister and the 
Small Computer 

* House Church Ministry 
in the Cariboo District 

* Video Tape Ministry 

« Managing Money Matters 

* Coffee House Ministry 


(Over $60,000 of available investment 
income has been distributed since 1981) 


For application forms, write: 
The Secretary 
The Experimental Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
clo 28 Second Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 1Y3 
Deadline for applications: 
March | and October | 


must be washed quickly by hand and 
made ready for the second. 

“We must keep the excitement 
going,” says MacRae, now in his fifth 
year of ministry since graduating from 
Knox College. He anticipates some of 
the future catering may have to be lim- 
ited, so that time and skills remain avail- 
able for other missions on behalf of the 
congregation. 

Melbourne is showing signs of chang- 
ing from its initial pioneer, rural, service 
centre to a sort of bed- 
room community. Its Le- 
gion branch, Agricultural 
Society, United Church 
and Odd Fellows organi- 
zations all compete for 
some of the time and 
skills of the residents. 
The congregation is be- 
coming three-dimension- 
al with some mature 
members, plenty of 
young couples and chil- 
dren who make for a 
thriving Sunday school. 
That has the potential for creating some 
minor clashes, but the congregation re- 
tains a friendly family orientation. 

MacRae is a native Prince Edward 
Islander (Cathy is also a Maritimer, from 
Halifax) who says his own faith was 
shaped by his early relationship with 
Rev. David Hayworth in Zion Presbyter- 
ian Church, Charlottetown. “I was at- 
tracted by his ministry and his personal 
faith in God,” he says. 

“The people here were frightened 
about the possibility of closing the 
church” five years ago, MacRae recalls, 
as he reminisces about his first year with 
the two distinct congregations. “But they 
were eager to continue” and the growing 
attendance is proof of that commitment. 
“We're following through on their own 
ideas” and also taking a hard look at new 
possibilities of church growth and out- 
reach, says MacRae. 

The co-operation between the Guthrie 
Presbyterians and their neighbouring 
United Church members is shown by the 
willingness of either one to adjust their 
service times to accommodate the special 
events of the other. They share in the op- 
eration of the Vacation Bible Schools, and 
joint services are held on some occasions. 


Ken 


acRae, minister of Guthrie 
Church, Melbourne, Ont. 


The congregation recognized the need 
for a youth ministry. An ecumenical 
youth group of up to 24 young people 
meets regularly in the Appin church hall 
with the help of the minister and Anne 
Jeffrey. About a quarter of them are 
young Presbyterians, an equal number 
come from the United churches, and sev- 
eral have no specific affiliation. They al- 
most all go to the same schools, so why 
not get together in a Christian activity, 
asks MacRae. 

Last year, the youth 
group raised $800 for a 
Malawian nutrition cen- 
tre project by staging a 
rock-a-thon. They 
rocked in their chairs for 
24 hours, with only five 
minute breaks each 
hour. Ken MacRae was 
their “servant,” carrying 
glasses of water and, in 
the middle of the night, 
banging pans and creat- 
ing plenty of noise and 
distraction in a success- 
ful effort to keep the rockers rocking. 

“None of the young people finds the 
church involvement threatening,” says 
Ken. They don’t mind inviting friends to 
join in their gatherings which always in- 
clude Bible study, sports such as curling, 
skating or softball and, of course, pizza. 

On an early spring evening, the small 
church hall was filled twice. Activity 
spread to every corner of the building. 
The oysters for the soup didn’t get 
scorched and, somehow, plenty of shiny 
plates, ham and scalloped potatoes 
flowed smoothly from the tiny kitchen 
and dozens of helping hands. 

So that $8,500 deficit accepted by the 
annual meeting will somehow be elim- 
inated by the end of the year, mostly be- 
cause of the Helping Hands and their 
meals. And, of course, the desserts. 

Every Sunday morning, when a dele- 
gated member pulls the sturdy rope at the 
church’s entrance, Guthrie’s old roof-top 
bell is heard throughout the community, 
confirming that the doors of the 140- 
year-old congregation are still open and 
welcoming. It 


Ivor Williams is a contributing editor of the 
Record who lives in London, Ont. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


Something 

Wonderful 
and 

Jac O b ‘a kb eC When it was time to leave on the trip, Jacob and 


his family had to leave in a hurry. Moses said to 
Jacob's people: “Pharaoh has decided to let us go 


Jacob was getting ready to go on a trip. The only free. We are no longer slaves. God will lead us to 
problem was that he didn’t know where he was the Promised Land.” Jacob and the rest of the 
going and he didn’t know when. Even his mother Israelites followed Moses out of Egypt. They knew 
and father didn’t know. Moses just told them to be the trip would not be easy but they were excited. 
prepared. Where would God lead them? 


Jake was also getting ready to go on a trip. His On the first day of school, Jake’s Mom and Dad 

school in the village had closed, and he now had to kissed him goodbye and said, “God go with you.” 

go to the city school on a yellow school bus. He Jake ran to the end of the street where the other 

knew where he was going and he knew when, but children were waiting for the school bus. Jake was 

he was still nervous. excited. The first day at a new school would not be 
& easy, but God would be with him. Where would 


cn God lead him? 
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A youth in her early teens re- 
quested baptism. She was repre- 
sented to the session as a 
candidate for baptism and was 
duly approved. She took her 
vows during the worship ser- 
vice. Some months later, it was 
revealed that, having received 
adult baptism, she automatically 
became a professing member of 
our congregation. Does adult 
baptism mean the person so 
baptized automatically becomes 
a professing member of the 
Church? It seems to me that var- 
ious sections of the Book of 
Forms are ambiguous on this 
(110.3 and 110.4), an ambiguity 
which predominates the entire 
Book of Forms. 


I see no ambiguity in the sections to 
which you have referred. You simply 
forgot to look at the preceding section! 
It clearly states that “the session is re- 
sponsible for the examination of candi- 
dates for membership. It should enquire 
as to their acceptance of God as Father, 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, 
and of the Holy Spirit as Sanctifier ... 
and enquire as to the desire of candi- 
dates to walk in God’s ways and their 
willingness to seek the peace and wel- 
fare of the Church ... ” (110.2). 

Regarding the session’s responsibil- 
ity for provision for the Sacrament of 
Baptism, section 110.4 states, among 
other things: “[Baptism] is to be admin- 
istered to unbaptized candidates in con- 
junction with their profession of faith 
and admission as professing members 
... [italics mine].” All this seems clear 
to me. An adult seeking baptism is ex- 
amined by the session as is anyone else 
seeking professing membership. 


oe 


You WERE ASKING? 
Making Ambiguities as Clear as Water 


I would expect that prior to 
covenant (baptized) members becom- 
ing professing (voting) members, they 
be given instruction in what it means 
to profess one’s faith publicly as well 
as in the responsibilities and privileges 
of such membership. We used to call 
such classes Communicants Classes, 
but now they parade under all sorts of 
different names, such as Church Mem- 
bership Classes and Inquirers Classes. 
A fine resource, among others, A Step 
Along the Way by Karen and Gordon 


Ambiguity is often 
the hallmark 
of a “living law” 


Timbers, with revisions by Jean Cas- 
sidy, is available for $28.36 from Re- 
source Distribution Services, 50 
Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario 
M3C 1J7. 

In our congregation, we encourage 
folk who come from different denom- 
inations, or whose membership in the 
church has lapsed, to attend such sem- 
inars and courses. Although The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada does not 
require assent to Presbyterian “‘distinc- 
tives” but only to a basic expression of 
faith in the Triune God as described 
above, it is nevertheless helpful for 
newcomers to be acquainted with our 
history, traditions and theological per- 
spectives. If nothing else, it is important 
that people become informed about and 
comfortable with our form of church 
government. Lack of familiarity with it, 


Tony Plomp 


as I have pointed out in other columns, 
sometimes leads to difficulties as we 
encourage newcomers to take on lead- 
ership roles in the congregation. 

Now, to your comment regarding 
ambiguity in the Book of Forms. There 
is no question this is true in certain 
spots. But ambiguity is often the hall- 
mark of a “living” law. A friend of 
mine is fond of quoting one as wise or 
wiser than himself: “The Book of 
Forms is a guide to the wise and a rule 
to the fool.” A former principal clerk 
of Assembly, Dr. L. H. Fowler, wrote 
in his A Manual for Ruling Elders: 
“With this book, we guide the church 
at every level of its organized life — 
congregations to General Assemblies. 
How are we able to do so with such a 
small book? A visit to any lawyer’s of- 
fice will show dozens and dozens of 
books on law, and all of them neces- 
sary, yet the church is cared for in a 
manual one may slip into a pocket.... 
We deliberately keep the Book of 
Forms small that we may avoid weary- 
ing details. Where it is precise, we fol- 
low it precisely. Where some situation 
arises that does not seem to be covered 
by some section, we seek to follow the 
underlying principles. In cases of am- 
biguity, reference is made to the clerk 
of presbytery or of synod, or to the 
clerks of Assembly....” 

In recent years, the Book of Forms 
has, of course, expanded in size be- 
cause so many of us find it difficult to 
live with ambiguity and we demand 
that everything be spelled out for us 
precisely. More’s the pity. IN 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Art Van Seters, principal of Knox 
College, and Mayor Barbara Hall 
of Toronto are pictured in front of 
the former site of Knox College on 
Spadina Crescent and beside a 
commemorative plaque presented 
to the college by the Toronto 
Historical Board and unveiled 
May 15. (Brian Fraser, historian 
and dean of St. Andrew’s Hall, 
University of British Columbia, is 
partially seen behind them.) Knox 
College was founded in 1844 by 
the Free Presbyterian Church. 
After the 1861 Union of 
Presbyterians, it remained as the 
only Presbyterian theological 
school in Toronto. The college 
received its charter to confer 
theological degrees in 1881 and 
became affiliated with the 
University of Toronto in 1887. 


Dr. Philip J. Lee, minister of the Church of St. John and St. Stephen, Saint John, N.B., 
was one of three recipients awarded the degree of Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) from 
St. Thomas University, Fredericton, for service to faith, community and the elderly. Also 
honoured were Blossom T. Wigdor, University of Toronto professor emeritus, and 
Margaret McCain, Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. The presentations took place 
during the university’s convocation on May 15, at which Dr. Lee gave the address. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Most Rev. J. E. Troy, Bishop of Saint John; Blossom T. 
Wigdor; Margaret McCain; Philip J. Lee; Daniel W. O’Brien, president of St. Thomas 
University. 
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Wilfrid Laurier University honours 
Walter McLean 

Walter McLean, former minister of 
Knox Church, Waterloo, Ont., received 
an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
from Wilfrid Laurier University in Wa- 
terloo, at the university’s convocation 
in May. He also gave the address to the 
students. Glenn Carroll, who presented 
the degree, stated that McLean received 
the honour because of his “passion for 
service to the community” and his 
“ability to instil visions and develop 
structures and organizations to meet ef- 
fectively a community’s needs.” 

In the 1960s, Walter McLean found- 
ed the Canadian University Service 
Overseas, later spending five years in 
Nigeria with the program. He was also 
deputy director of the Centennial Inter- 
national Development Program in Ot- 
tawa and executive director of the 
Manitoba Centennial Corporation. He 
entered politics, first as city councillor 
and then as a Conservative MP and cab- 
inet minister. He served as parliamen- 
tary delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly and currently repre- 
sents Ontario on the UN’s 50th anniver- 
sary committee. He is also a member of 
the international affairs committee of 
the Canadian Council of Churches. 


Stanley Walters theme speaker 
for Congress ‘96 

Dr. Stanley Walters, minister of 
Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toron- 
to, will be the theme speaker at Con- 
gress °96, to be held May 31 - June 2, 
1996, at Mount Allison University in 
Sackville, N.B. As a professor, preach- 
er and pastor, Walters will bring a 
strong Old Testament background to 
the New Testament-inspired theme “In 
the Name of Jesus.” He will be joined 
by Bible study leaders Rev. Jean Mor- 
ris of Calgary and Rey. Harrold Morris 
of Toronto. Rev. Glenn Cooper and 
Rev. lona MacLean will serve as 
music and worship leaders. 
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Church representatives from India 
visit national office 

Six visitors from the Church of North 
India came to Canada in May and June 
on an exchange shared by the United, 
Anglican and Presbyterian churches. 
The visitors hoped to learn about 
churches in Canada and find out how 
the church continues to struggle and 
exist in this part of the world. 

Bishop D. K. Mohanty, the Deputy 
Moderator of the Church of North 
India and the leader of the group, 
spoke of the difficulty of being a 
Christian in a population that is over- 
whelmingly Hindu and Muslim. The 
recent rise of Hindu militant groups 
has meant increased suppression and 
discrimination against Muslims and 
Christians. “I thank God we are not 
alone in the struggle — we have part- 
ners in other countries,” the Bishop 
commented, referring to the exchange. 

Dr. Usha Joshua is a physician who 
has been working in the slums of 
Bombay with underprivileged women 


Bishop D. K. Mohanty and Smita Singh. 


and children. She described the crime, 
violence, smuggling and drugs infest- 
ing the poorer areas of the city. “[My 
work] is satisfying because the work is 
needed,” she said. “[Women] have a 
struggle to survive — they don’t have 
the time to look after their own 
health.” 

Despite the social, economic and 
religious discrimination Christians suf- 
fer as the “lowest of the Hindu caste 
system,” Christianity still survives in 
India. “Becoming Christian means you 


Kootenay presbytery makes “grassroots” proposal 


In response to the current financial cri- 
sis facing The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (PCC), the Presbytery of 
Kootenay has issued a challenge to its 
congregations. 

Meeting on June 24, the presbytery 
expressed deep concern over the cut- 
backs in staff, mission, programs, re- 
sources and services at the national 
church level as proposed by the 121st 
General Assembly. Noting that be- 


tween 1983 and 1994, congregational 
giving at the local level increased by 
over 38 per cent (in constant 1986 dol- 
lars), while giving to Presbyterians 
Sharing... decreased by 1.7 per cent, 
the presbytery has challenged the 
churches within its bounds to increase 
their allocations to Presbyterians 
Sharing... by 15 per cent in 1995, and 
to maintain that amount as a base when 
considering future allocations. 


Presbyterian honoured by community college 


Lloyd McGinnis, a member of West- 
wood Church, Winnipeg, was awarded 
an Honorary Diploma from Red River 
Community College at its convocation 
ceremonies held June 20. McGinnis re- 
ceived the award for “distinguished 
achievement that is widely recognized 
by colleagues and the public.” 

A professional engineer, McGinnis 
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was named Canada’s outstanding 
engineer in 1986 and has a global rep- 
utation for his accomplishments. He is 
the founding chair of the International 
Institute for Sustainable Development 
and the 1994 recipient of the Manitoba 
Round Table on Environment and 
Economy award of excellence. He is 
also a community leader who has 


lose privileges, jobs, friends; but 
people still become Christian,” said 
Montfield Christian, who is from the 
eastern part of India. 

Ruth Gomez, a youth and women’s 
ministry worker, Smita Singh, a psy- 
chologist in a drug and alcohol rehabil- 
itation centre, and Promod Bag, an 
active youth leader and public speaker, 
were also part of the group. Usha 
Joshua, Montfield Christian and Pro- 
mod Bag attended General Assembly 
in June. 


One of the smallest presbyteries in 
the PCC, the Kootenay presbytery has 
written to each of the other presbyter- 
ies in the church suggesting they con- 
sider the same challenge. By initiating 
an appeal at the grassroots level, the 
presbytery hopes to avoid the lack of 
response which often greets appeals 
from the national level. 


served as head of many organizations 
including the Canadian and Manitoba 
chambers of commerce, the Canada/ 
U.S.A. Business Relations Committee 
and the Canadian Asian Business 
Council. He is currently chair and 
chief executive officer of Wardrop 
Engineering. 
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Think-tank to study 

future priorities 

In June, the 121st General Assembly 
approved guidelines for a think-tank 
on the future priorities of the church, 
responding to a proposal from the Life 
and Mission Agency through Assem- 
bly Council. The think-tank, which 
will be held in November, aims to find 
out what services congregations need 
from the agencies of General Assem- 
bly and 50 Wynford Drive and, more 
important, what services they can do 
without. 

According to the guidelines, the 
think-tank “will be charged with the 
task of preparing specific proposals for 
the future mission and program priori- 
ties which need to be carried out at the 
national structure level.” The people se- 
lected to attend will be Presbyterians 
who are “people of vision, deeply com- 
mitted to Christ and his Church, giving 
careful thought to the future of the 
church, ready to take risks, and eager to 
discover and obey the will of Christ.” 

Although the proposal by the Life 
and Mission Agency asked that partici- 
pants represent a variety of ages, cul- 
tures and classes, the guidelines from 
Assembly state only that the think-tank 
“will have a fair representation of the 
various regions and theological per- 
spectives in our church.” 

In its original proposal, the Life and 
Mission Agency stated: “It is clear our 
church is struggling to come to terms 
with fundamental change, both in 
church and in society ... We are nei- 
ther clear nor confident about our mis- 
sion in this new time.” The proposal 
went on to say: “What we are called to 
do ... is to define the priorities for Re- 
formed Presbyterian witness in this 


21st century. (WARC Update) 
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country for the next generation. That 
task is so crucial as to require the com- 
bined wisdom, discernment, commit- 
ment and vision of the whole church 
working together.” 

“T do believe [the think-tank] can be 
a powerful instrument in God’s hands 
to propel us into the future, united be- 
hind some positive common goals and 
priorities,” said Glen Davis, general 
secretary of the Life and Mission 
Agency. “The future will not come 
without pain.... If it is the pain of new 
birth, so be it, for the miracle of new 
life will come out of it. If it is the pain 
preceding death, so be it, for after 
death comes resurrection.” 

Despite high hopes for the think- 
tank, however, it will have no real 
power. The recommendations it puts 
forward will first go to Assembly 
Council and then to General Assembly 
next year. “On its own, it won’t enact 
[the recommendations],” said Tom 
Gemmell, clerk of Assembly. “But it 
must have some kind of moral stand- 
ing — it must be taken seriously.” 

In the months preceding the think- 
tank, regional focus groups will be 
held to discover each region’s priori- 
ties and concerns. Suggestions from 
the focus groups will then be passed on 
to the think-tank. The think-tank will 
also draw on the “State of the Church 
Report” when developing its recom- 
mendations. People with suggestions 
or ideas are asked to bring them to the 
focus group in their region or to send 
them to: Steering Committee, c/o Tom 
Gemmell, 50 Wynford Drive, North 
York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

At present, John Savage has been 
chosen as facilitator for the event. 
Presbyterians who wish to attend are 
asked to fill out application forms, 
which will be given to the Moderator 
and clerks of Assembly for selection. 


Presbyterian Church in Chile celebrates 127th anniversary 

The Presbyterian Church of Chile (PCC) recently celebrated its 127th anniver- 
sary. The PCC was the first Protestant church to practise evangelism among the 
Spanish-speaking population during the 19th century. It has now opened its own 
theological seminary in Santiago to prepare pastors and elders for ministry in the 
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CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i@ Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates ™@ Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


ARCHITECTURAL 1-800-268-1526 


HTING Made in Canada 


— 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Specie Bret 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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VEWS 


Winner of logo contest announced 
Matthew Lem, a member of the Chi- 
nese Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
has won the contest sponsored by the 
Service Agency to design a logo for 
use by The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The logo is not official but 
will be used especially in marketing. 

Forty-three participants, some with 
more than one submission, entered the 
contest. Six judges made their decision 
based on criteria which included: the 
correct use of Christian symbols, flex- 
ibility of application and contemporary 
styling (aesthetically appealing but not 
conflicting with tradition). 

Lem, a recent graduate in graphic 
design from George Brown College, 
Toronto, said that working on the logo 
gave him a chance to give something 
back to God. “God has blessed me 
with gifts in art. That is why I put my 
heart into this project.” 


The winning logo consists of a styl- 
ized cross formed by the letters T and 
P. Those letters, in turn, overlap the 
upper portion of the letter C — collect- 
ively representing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The cross symbol- 
izes both the suffering of Christ and 
the triumph of God over sin and death. 
Jesus Christ is the bridge between God 
and humanity. Above the cross is the 
image of a descending dove, symboliz- 
ing the Holy Spirit. The dove and cross 
combine to represent God coming 
down to save humankind through the 
person of Jesus Christ. The positioning 


of the dove over the letters P and C 
symbolizes God working through The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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Rev. Young II Kang, 
General Secretary of the 
Korean Christian Church 
in Japan (KCCJ), was in 
Toronto May 17-18 for 
consultations with 
Marjorie Ross of 
International Ministries. 
During Kang’s visit, Rick 
Fee, of Presbyterian 
World Service and 
Development (PWS&D), 
presented a PWS&D 
emergency grant for the 
Korean Christian Church 
emergency earthquake 
relief in Kobe. Also 
pictured is Tam Corbett 
who served as 
interpreter. 


Sir Francis lbiam dies 

Dr. Akanu Ibiam, known to Canadians 
as Sir Francis Ibiam, passed away in 
his 89th year at his home in Gany- 
mede, Unwana, Nigeria, on July 1, 
1995. Dr. Ibiam was instrumental in 
drawing The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada into partnership with The Pres- 
byterian Church of Nigeria (PCN). The 
PCN will celebrate its 150th anniver- 
sary in April 1996. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has been in mission 
with the PCN since 1954. 

After graduating from St. Andrew’s 
University in Scotland in 1930, Ibiam 
was first a medical missionary from 
the Church of Scotland to his own 
people. He was also an educator, a 
staunch religious and moral leader, 
philanthropist, statesman and tradition- 
al ruler. He was chosen as the Ezeogu 


Isiala of Unwana and enthroned in that 
position in 1983. He served as Gover- 
nor of Eastern Nigeria from 1960-66. 

Among the many positions Dr. 
Ibiam held over the years were: presi- 
dent of the Christian Council of Ni- 
geria, president of the World Council 
of Churches (the first layperson elected 
to the office), founder of the Nigerian 
Bible Society, founder and honorary 
president of the Student Christian 
Movement of Nigeria, founder and 
president of the All Africa Council of 
Churches, and president of the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association. He was 
created a Knight Commander of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint 
Michael and Saint George by Queen 
Elizabeth IL. 


Churches rebuke France for resuming nuclear tests 


The World Council of Churches 
(WCC) and other religious groups have 
strongly criticized the French govern- 
ment’s decision to resume nuclear 
weapons tests in Mururoa, in the Pacific 
Ocean. Konrad Raiser, General Secre- 
tary of the WCC, wrote to the president 
of France, Jacques Chirac, describing as 
“both astonishing and deeply disap- 
pointing” President Chirac’s decision to 
put “an abrupt end to the universally ac- 
claimed moratorium declared by France 
three years ago.” 


The Pacific Council of Churches 
(PCC), which represents 31 churches 
and national councils of churches and 
about 85 per cent of all Christians in 
the South Pacific, has called on the na- 
tions of the world and, in particular, 
the European Union, to persuade the 
French government to abandon nuclear 
testing at Mururoa. 

“If it is safe to carry out nuclear 
tests, do it in France and keep our 
Pacific nuclear-free,” officials of the 
PCC said in a public statement. (ENJ) 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF SARNIA held a mission festival on May 
27 at St. Gilles Church, Sarnia, Ont., with the theme “Tomorrow’s 
Dreamcatchers Today: God’s Spirit at Work.” Pictured, left to 
right, are: Virginia Henry and her granddaughter Lacey; Rev. 
Deane Cassidy of St. Andrew’s Church, Strathroy, and convener 
of the event; Rev. Terry Samuel, minister of the host church; 
Felicity Burnard, local co-ordinator of the festival; and Ferguson 
Plain of the Sarnia First Nation. Virginia Henry is a Native elder 
originally from the Saugeen reserve and currently a teacher and 
community care-giver with aboriginal peoples in Lambton Coun- 
ty. Ferguson Plain is a well-known artist and author in the area. 
The painting in the background is of a dreamcatcher — the 
inspiration for the festival’s logo and theme. 


THE YOUTH CHOIR of Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., hosted a 
“Hymknowlogy” evening on March 26, entertaining the audience 
with the presentation of many well-loved hymns through music 
and drama. 
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Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 


ABOUT 165 YEARS of service were recognized when the con- 
gregation of Westview Church, Toronto, honoured four of its 
members. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. Bob McGillivray, a 
member of session for many years and recently retired clerk; 
Jean Lundy, a leader in the Scouting movement for over 50 
years (43 at Westview) and currently church secretary (over 40 
years); Gloria Bell, a member of the board of managers for many 
years who recently retired as the board’s convener after 25 
years; George (Skip) Macfarlane, a leader in the Scouting move- 
ment for over 50 years (43 at Westview). Gifts and plaques were 
presented to the four members and a reception was held after 
the worship service. 


DICK AND JANE PAUL, missionaries in Zaire, were the special 
guests at the March meeting of the Brockville Presbyterial WMS 
(WD) held in Knox Church, Iroquois, Ont. They are pictured (left) 
with Rev. Leslie Walker, mission convener of the Seaway-Glen- 
garry Presbytery, and Rev. Marion Johnston of Knox Church. 
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SIX MEMBERS OF Grace Church, 
Orleans, Ont., travelled to the Children’s 
Centre in Kuriftu, Ethiopia, earlier this 
year to build a basketball court, a volley- 
ball court and a soccer field — all com- 
plete with nets — for the 81 children who 
live, either part-time or full-time, at the 
centre. The visitors also built a set of 
stairs, helped the children with their 
school work and participated in nightly 
devotions. The Grace team included: 
Dan Maxson, who works with Relief De- 
velopment Services International; Linda 
Paquette, a certified student for ministry 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada; 
and students Katrina Paquette, Kristen 
Hendricks, Stephen Hall and Halie Ruck 
— who were able to make the trip with 
the help of a $1,600 grant from the 
Isabella Brown Memorial Fund. 


KRISTI ROCKLEY, a member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., and a 
constable with the Waterloo Regional 
Police Service, is pictured with the first of 
three gold medals she won in rowing 
(she also received a trophy) at the World 
Police and Fire Games held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, Feb. 26 - March 4. 
About 7,000 athletes from 40 countries 
competed in the games. 
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OVER THE PAST one and a half years, the congregation of Knox's Galt Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., has presented certificates of recognition to 82 long-standing members. 
Some recent recipients are pictured, along with Rev. Linda Brown-Ewing and clerk of 
session lan Dudgeon. 


THE STRIKE OF THE LADIES AID, a play first performed in 1930, was performed 
again recently as part of the 75th anniversary celebrations of Knox Church, Windsor, 
Ont., at a luncheon held after the worship service. 


4 ae ae oe 2 Sans 
MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of the Alpha Omega Men’s Club of St. Lawrence Church, 
London, Ont., held their first “Burns Night” on Jan. 28. It was a cold winter’s evening and 
only the brave(?) wore kilts. From left to right are: Cal Withers, Robert Myles, Rev. 
Murdo Pollock, John Gowing, Walter Wood and Mac Coghlin. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Dresden, Ont., dedicated 20 new 
choir gowns, a bequest of Milton Langstaff in memory of Evelyn Elgie. The gowns were 
presented by Robert Langstaff and accepted by Rev. Lane Douglas on behalf of the 
congregation and choir. 


A DINNER AND DRAMA evening sponsored by the SONLIGHT PLAYERS of First 
Church, Chatham, Ont. was held March 26. Some 125 paying customers enjoyed both 
a spaghetti dinner and a series of short skits with a Christian message. 


HAVING COMPLETED a required 50 hours of training, 12 members of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ont., were commissioned as Stephen Ministers on March 26. Pictured 
are: Fred Creed, Lynn Becker, Linda Creed, Elaine Brunk, Brian Finlayson, Jennie 
Kalbfleisch, Nora Burns, Janet Panabaker, Irma Switzer, John Lambert, leader Lois Kurtz, 
leader Sylvia Stewart, Bev Finlayson and Helen Cleghorn. Stephen Ministers provide 
Christian care-giving to individuals going through difficult, stressful times in their lives. 
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PICTURED WITH Rev. Terry Samuel, 
minister of St. Giles Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., are elders Bette Fitzpatrick and 
Ken Grant who co-operated in the con- 
version of the former Bride’s Room 
(more recently used for storage) into a 
Quiet Room for meditation and prayer. 
Ken did the woodwork and helped with 
other aspects of the conversion. Bette 
supplied the praying hands and other fur- 
nishings, including the drapes. The room 
was dedicated April 2. 


Sixty-five participants gathered for the 
17th reunion of the Ontario PYPS (1934- 
1952) April 29 at Knox College. The day's 
program included time for visiting, singing, 
videos and slides, and a roomful of old 
pictures and publications. The highlight of 
the afternoon was a tour of Knox, includ- 
ing the college library. Bev McWhinnie 
was soloist for the day and Lois Culp, 
pianist. The evening program was held 
in the college chapel, with Rev. John 
Congram, editor of the Presbyterian 
Record, guest speaker. The day ended 
with a Communion service conducted by 
Art Van Seters, principal of Knox College. 


PICTURED WITH a new Kawai grand 
piano dedicated in memory of Doris Dale 
at Westminster Church, Smiths Falls, 
Ont., on May 28 is Ashton Dale. Church 
organist Valerie Leavitt was joined by 
John Anderson at the piano for the occa- 
sion. Window lighting in memory of 
Glenn Gardiner was also dedicated. 
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BOOKS AVD RESOURCES 


Like Dew Your Youth: Growing Up 
With Your Teenager by Eugene H. 
Peterson (Eerdmans, rev. ed. 1994, 
$11.85). Reviewed by Kathy Cawsey. 

As usual, in Like Dew Your Youth: 
Growing Up With Your Teenager, 
teens are considered in relation to their 
parents, rather than as unique individu- 
als in their own right. And, as usual, 
the people who will find this book 
most helpful are those already practis- 
ing its precepts. 

Nevertheless, Like Dew Your Youth 
is worthwhile reading. It suggests an 
approach to adolescence and adoles- 
cents that is different from most “you 
and your teen” guides. Instead of re- 
garding adolescence as a “problem” 
that must be solved or a “phase” that 
must be got through (as quickly as pos- 
sible!), Peterson believes adolescents 
are a gift. 

Peterson views adolescence as a 
needed challenge for stagnating, mid- 
dle-aged parents (his words, not 
mine!). A teen’s struggles with moral- 
ity, identity and spirituality force par- 
ents to reconfront the same issues. As 
the teen begins his or her adult spiritual 
growth, the parents need to continue to 
grow. 

Peterson places common teen/par- 
ent issues in a Christian context. He 
uses oft-heard phrases such as “T’ll 
dress the way I want!” and “Can I have 
the car tonight?” to introduce an issue, 
then focuses his discussion on the spir- 
itual framework which underlies many 
of these issues. For example, he de- 
scribes the biblical story of Samuel and 
Eli as a tale about “teenage identity cri- 
sis” — in the story, Samuel develops a 
relationship with God in his own right, 
no longer depending on Eli as a media- 
tor. Similarly, Peterson argues, adoles- 
cent rebellion against parental moral 
guidance is a sign teens need to devel- 
op spiritual and Christian identities 
apart from their parents. 

When dealing with a teenager, 
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Peterson believes “A parent’s main job 
is not to be a parent but to be a person 
... to be vulnerable in a living de- 
monstration that adulthood is full, alive 
and Christian.” This means admitting 
doubts and confusions, rethinking be- 
liefs, acknowledging hypocrisy and 
sharing faith. It means allowing the 
other person (not “child”) to disagree 
with beliefs and question values. It 
means trusting the teenager to develop 
his or her own sense of spirituality and 
relationship with God. 

However, Peterson often writes 
long, preachy sermons which the parent 
is to use in particular circumstances. 
This method of dealing with teens 
would alienate any teen I know. Peter- 
son’s ideas and attitudes are valuable; 
his methods need to be reconsidered. 

Every chapter ends with study ques- 
tions suitable for personal reflection or 
group discussion. In the Appendix, Pe- 
terson suggests forming a “parent coali- 
tion” to discuss the issues raised in the 
book and gives instructions on how to 
do so. Again, however, Peterson needs 
to put his precept of “treating teens like 
persons” into practice — he does not 
invite teens to join the groups, even on 
an occasional basis. 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in 
Waterloo. 


This Is Christianity and This Is 
Christianity: Leader’s Guide and 
Living as a Christian (workbook) by 
Maxie Dunnam (Abingdon, 1994, 
$11.85 [book], $5.95 [guide], $11.85 
[workbook]). Reviewed by Peter Bush. 

Dunnam has given us a well-written 
introduction to Christianity using the 
Apostles’ Creed as the backbone 
around which to build the seven chap- 
ters of his book. Maxie Dunnam is the 
president of Asbury Theological Sem- 
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inary in Kentucky. He blends the bibli- 
cal story, well-chosen illustrations and 
anecdotes, and solid theological reflec- 
tion to present the core of Christian 
faith in a clear and thoughtful manner. 
There is no fear that people reading 
this book would think Christianity is 
boring; for Dunnam, Christianity is 
vital and exciting. 

This Is Christianity is designed to 
be used in a group setting, so there is a 
slim leader’s guide to complement the 
book. There is also a participant’s 
workbook entitled Living as a Chris- 
tian. The workbook is divided into 
seven parts (weeks) — each part pick- 
ing up on one of the themes of the 
chapters in This Is Christianity. Each 
week is divided into seven days. Par- 
ticipants are encouraged to spend half 
an hour each day working through the 
material and reflecting on the ques- 
tions in the workbook. 

This Is Christianity has a number of 
applications. It could be given, by it- 
self, to people who want to know what 
the Christian faith is about. People 
who are searching in their faith will 
find Dunnam clear but by no means 
polemic. The workbook would be a 
useful tool in one-to-one discipling, or 
for personal study and reflection on the 
basics of the Christian faith. 

This Is Christianity could be used as 
a guide for a small group study using 
the leader’s guide to help formulate 
questions and activities which will pro- 
mote discussion. Highly committed 
groups might look into using the whole 
package — book, leader’s guide and 
workbook. Leaders of church member- 
ship classes will find this package use- 
ful in planning and leading their 
classes. A study of This Is Christianity 
could be a way to start discussions 
about faith and the meaning of Chris- 
tianity with university students. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Flin Flon, Man. 
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Sharing the Good News With Chil- 
dren by Thomas W. Goodhue (St. An- 
thony Messenger Press, 1992, $27; 
distributed by Broughton’s). Reviewed 
by Charles McPherson. 

Among the many thousands of ob- 
ject lesson books for children’s ser- 
mons comes a resource with a totally 
different approach to the “children’s 
time” in worship. Christian educators 
who usually cringe at most resources 
(being collections of object lessons 
with quasi-Christian morals designed 
more for the entertainment of adults) 
will regard Sharing the Good News 
With Children as a serious attempt at 
producing good quality children’s ser- 
mons. It is a treasury of stories for each 
year of the Common Lectionary based 
on a variety of texts (Old Testament, 
Epistle or Gospel). Many of the stories 
come from the Orient and from India 
and are rich in imagery which will 
hold the attention of the children if told 
with expression. 

I have found this resource invalu- 
able for family Sundays when children 
worship with their parents. Preachers 
will also find this book a useful collec- 
tion of illustrations. The book has been 
compiled by Thomas W. Goodhue, a 
minister of the United Methodist 
Church, who also taught four-year-olds 
and kindergartners in Manhattan for 
seven years and was a counsellor at a 
junior high school in California. 

This book has been produced on the 
premise that children need good 
preaching at least as much as adults do, 
but they seldom receive it. In too many 
congregations, children are excluded 
from worship, or are forced to sit 
through a worship service which pays 
no attention to their needs, gifts and 
concerns. Goodhue writes: “Those 
who attempt to tell stories to the young 
usually discover that preaching to chil- 
dren is not easy. Adults who are not 
used to telling children’s stories often 
find when they first begin that they 
have little idea what words or concepts 
a particular group of children will un- 
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The Presbyterian Record 
Writers and Editors Workshop 


at Crieff Hills Community (near Guelph, Ontario) November 3-5. 


For all those who write or wish to write for church publications 
and for others interested in communicating better through print. 


To register, contact: 
Crieff Hills Community 
RR 2 

Puslinch, ON. NOB 2J0 


Ph. (519) 824-7898 Fax (519) 824-7145 


The Chorister Rove 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Sfurner & Sfporter 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West, (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 
Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


PEEL CHAPEL 
2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 
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140TH ANNIVERSARY 


All former members and friends are invited to celebrate a special Anniversary 
Service on Sunday, November 5, at 7 p.m. 


A roast beef dinner will be held on Saturday, November 4, with two sittings, 


at 4:45 and 6:30 p.m. 
ISSS AR 


Advance tickets only $8.50 adults and $5 children. 
St 


For information and tickets, please contact: 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 

PO Box 1381 

Corunna, Ontario 

NON 1G0 

(519) 862-3641. 


Our 20th Anniversary, and we’ve 
only just begun! 


9 Our big family at New Horizons Tower is celebrating 
4 20 years of service to the community. New Horizons 
Haine ; Tower is home to those who enjoy an atmosphere of 
1) iy eee | warmth and love, while maintaining independence 
HY meh and privacy. Come and be a part of a family 
Ae | aa2 4 celebration. New Horizons Tower provides complete 
Wark Sat amenities. Ideally located at Dufferin subway station. 
23 oast 
tye 2a a. Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
eee ie 3. : A non-profit residence. 
Pas ‘lg : 
Wee oat A. z 
oF a a 


Residence for 
Senior Citizens ... 


ow HORIZNS 
seek TOWER 


1140 Bloor Street West, Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 


King’s Forest Memorials 


FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1924 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
(INCLUDING ALL MEMORIAL GARDENS) 
e DESIGNERS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
e DIAMOND TIPPED PORTRAITS & ETCHINGS 
e ETHNIC MEMORIALS 
e LETTERING IN ALL LANGUAGES 
e PRE-ARRANGED MEMORIAL PLAN 
e SERVING ALL CEMETERIES & NATIONALITIES 


INDOOR 
SHOWROOM 
Wy 
si 

CHURCH 
BLOOMINGTON 


— DEAL DIRECT 
Py TTL 4 p33} WITH THE 7 ay safe a 8 1 WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
oe MANUFACTURER 15133 YONGE ST., AURORA 
HAMILTON BURLINGTON AURORA 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIALS WOODLAND BRONZE & GRANITE KING'S FOREST MEMORIALS 


(905) 318-3323 FAX 522-8059 (905) 522-8212 FAX 522-8059 
654 RYMAL RD. E. 885 SPRING GARDENS RD. 
TOLL FREE 1-800-369-4749 


(905) 727-7781 FAX 727-7128 
TOLL FREE 1-800-465-7362 
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derstand. More important, how do we 
know what to say to the kids?” 

Written primarily to encourage the 
use of children’s stories or children’s 
sermons in congregational worship, 
Sharing the Good News With Children 
will also help religious educators plan 
lessons and parents prepare the family 
for worship. All of these uses further 
the proclamation of the word of God to 
younger members of the church. 


Charles McPherson is minister of First 
Church, Stellarton, N.S. 


Super Sketches for Youth Ministry 
by Debra Poling and Sharon Sher- 
bondy (Youth Specialties, 1991, 
$17.95). Reviewed by Chuck Congram. 

This book is a product of the drama 
ministry of Willow Creek Community 
Church in Chicago. It attempts to ad- 
dress hard issues such as peer pressure, 
self-esteem and abortion in a way that 
builds credibility with teens. The idea 
is that drama opens doors for follow- 
up discussions. 

The book challenges people to stop 
lamenting what has happened to to- 
day’s teens and start presenting a mes- 
sage in images and voices with which 
they are familiar. However, the authors 
warn that, while these dramas don’t re- 
quire expensive sets or elaborate cos- 
tuming, they do involve effort. Only 
those who can visualize the reward of 
seeing the impact on the lives of teens 
will want to do the work. 

Before presenting 30 scripts, the au- 
thors carefully go through a well-de- 
fined process of building an effective 
drama ministry with and for teens. 


Chuck Congram is minister of St. An- 
drew’s, Puce, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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Priest. Written by Jimmy McGovern. 
Directed by Antonia Bird. Starring 
Linus Roache and Tom Wilkinson. 
Miramax films, 1995. Rating: R. 
Reviewed by Alan Stewart. 


Priest might be better subtitled “This is 
my body, broken for you.” The film 
focuses on the tension between phys- 
ical and spiritual expression: Can the 
two meet? Is bodily expression con- 
trary to the calling of the priesthood? 

These themes are 
examined through the 
lives of two priests 
serving a working- 
class parish in Liver- 
pool, England — one, 
a heterosexual in- 
volved in a committed 
relationship with his 
black housekeeper; 
the other, his homo- 
sexual associate. 
Priest explores their 
struggle for balance between who they 
are as men of God and who they are as 
men — their struggle for incarnation. 

The gay priest finds his life thrown 
completely out of balance when he is 
caught expressing his affection (non- 
genital) for another man in a public 
place (inside a car). Arrested and 
charged, he experiences the pain of 
public humiliation. He feels paralysed 
and helpless. His suicide attempt fails. 

As a statement of solidarity and ac- 
ceptance of his brother in Christ, the 
senior priest insists his associate join 
him in celebrating the Mass. 

The Mass has all the elements of 
the gospel in a shocking display of 
good and evil, love and hate, forgive- 
ness and judgement, communion and 
chaos. An angry exchange of biblical 
quotations between the senior priest 
and a parishioner becomes a modern 
re-enactment of Christ and the Phar- 
isees. The priest demands that all those 
who cannot accept his associate leave 
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Linus Roache in Antonia Bird’s Priest. 


the sanctuary. Many do, with rage and 
loud accusations. 

The parishioners who stay line up 
in front of the senior priest, leaving the 
young priest standing alone with host 
and chalice. Postured in the position of 
offering Christ’s broken body, he 
struggles to hold his office and his 
composure while fighting his own 
broken spirit. 

The impasse ends when a 14-year- 
old girl moves toward the young priest. 


A victim of sexual abuse by her father, 
she has shared her painful secret with 
the priest in the confessional. He, in 
turn, has wrestled with the rage he 
feels over the young girl’s defilement, 
weighing the need to expose her father 
against the secrecy of the confessional. 

But, now, when she opens her 
mouth to receive the sacrament, there 
is a transition of power. In receiving 
the body of Christ from the priest, she 
becomes Christ for him. The consum- 
mation of the sacrament is found in the 
embrace of these two broken souls. In 
the giving and receiving of the body of 
Christ, they manifest the incarnate love 
of God — a love that brings eternal life 
to all who have suffered. 

I look forward to someone making 
the movie Minister. 

If you missed Priest in your local 
theatre, watch for it on video. IW 


Alan Stewart is minister of Westview 
Church, Toronto. 


RMIL 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


BULL AS since 1904 
CLASS in. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


“Lipite for Brochure” 


EDWARDS 
- GLASS COMPANY 


LiMttTteEoD 
est. 1920 
: ( custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
_releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London; Ontario N6E 1K4 
* (519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


SWIAUPDAIZORS 
Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 


Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Established 1920 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 


Fax (514) 856-1009 
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September 1970 (25 years) 

Action on Evangelism 
Evangelists-at-large will soon be made 
available to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Presbyteries have been asked 
to nominate ministers with gifts for this 
ministry before January 31, 1971. 


September 1945 (50 years) 
The Moderator’s Message 

The Presbyterians of Canada join with 
all loyal subjects of the British Empire 
and Commonwealth in rejoicing over 
the victorious conclusion of the Sec- 
ond World War, brought about by the 
surrender of Japan. This is an occasion 
for Special National Thanksgiving — 
We thank God for the courage, forti- 
tude, the determination and will to vic- 
tory, that has characterized our people 
and those of our Allies, through the 
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long bitter struggle against the forces 
of tyranny and oppression, greed and 
the cruel lust for power. We thank God 
for the high quality of leadership that 
has guided our destinies both in the po- 
litical and military spheres. We thank 
God for the mighty resources which 
He put into our hands wherewith to 
wage successful warfare against the 
ruthless aggressors. We thank God for 
the unity of spirit and the co-operative 
enterprise of the Allied Nations which 
have brought about final triumph, as 
well as a better understanding among 
those Nations. We thank God even for 
the Atomic Bomb which hastened the 
collapse of the last of the Axis powers 
and greatly shortened the war. Shame 
to us if we do not lift grateful hearts to 
God for our deliverance. 

— J. M. Macgillivray 


September 1920 (75 years) 
A Three-Hour Sermon 

Paul Kanamore, a Japanese evangelist, 

aged sixty-three, is doing a great work 

in preaching the Gospel to his own 

people, and leading them to accept 

Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 

He has but one sermon, into which 
he has put all the vital truth of the 
Gospel that he can crowd together. 

It is three hours long. It has three 
heads, God, Sin and Salvation. He 
takes an hour to each of these divisions 
and then tells the people that they 
know the truth and should decide for 
Christ and salvation. 

He tells them he does not wish 
them to come again. They have had 
their opportunity and he wishes others 
to have the same opportunity. I 


SAE 


DOUBLE 


AND REUNION 


at our first reunion. 


A ST. ANDREW'S HALL 


SATURDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER 1995 


4:00 P.M.: THE GRAND OPENING CEREMONIES 
OF THE ST. ANDREW’S HALL EXPANSION 


6:00 P.M.: FORMER RESIDENTS BBQ 


The grand opening of the St. Andrew’s Hall Expansion 
will be held at 4 p.m. on Saturday, 30 September 1995. 
An open invitation is extended to celebrate this new 
phase of the ministry of St. Andrew’s Hall at UBC. 


Former residents and their spouses are encouraged to 


attend, then stay on to enjoy a BBQ and an opportunity 
to renew old friendships and create new ones 


Phone our Development Co-ordinator, Karen Storie, 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
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SEND TO: PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Circulation Dept. 


50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 

Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


WEXFORD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
7 Elinor Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 3H1 
Tel. (416) 759-5947 

requires a qualified organist/music 
director. Ethnically diverse congregation 
enjoys traditional and new forms of 
music. Remuneration at RCCO rates or 
better. Please send resumé re training, 
experience and faith commitment, or 
telephone for further information. 


The John Milton Society 

for the Blind in Canada requires an 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
This non-denominational, Christian 
organization requires a candidate with 
excellent communications skills who can 
promote and publicize large-print, Braille 
and audio-tape publications, working with 
a board of directors and volunteers. The 
position is part-time with a possibility of 
full-time in the future. Applications 
should be sent no later than Septem- 
ber 15 to: The John Milton Society, 
Attention: Mr. R. Loucks, 40 St. Clair 
Ave. East, Suite 202, Toronto, Ont. 
M4T 1M9. For a job description, call: 
(416) 960-3953. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Full-time Presbytery Worker within the 
Presbytery of Pictou. Prerequisites: 
Training in and knowledge of Reformed 
theology and Christian education with 
emphasis on leadership development. 
Applicants are asked to respond to: 
Rev. William G. Johnston, R.R. 2 Pictou, 
Durham, N.S. BOK 1HO. Tel. (902) 
485-8944. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
for St. Paul’s United Church, Ajax, 
Ontario. Two-manual Allen digital organ. 
Call Marjorie Rice (905) 686-3390. 


ERSKINE CHURCH 
OTTAWA 


has limited edition, signed and numbered 


prints of the church available. These are 
copies of a painting by local artist Ben 
Babelowski. The size is approximately 15” 
x 19” and the cost is $35 (unframed) plus 
$4 postage and handling. If you are inter- 
ested, please contact: H. MacKay, 1218 
Checkers Road, Ottawa, ON K2C 2S7. 
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KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
is seeking an assistant minister to 
promote Christian ministry with youth and 
young adults. Please send your profile to: 
D. A. Carman, Clerk of Session, 89 Dunn 

St., Oakville, Ont. L6J 3C8. 


PATTERSON 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO 
70 Years of Christian Witness 

On Sunday, September 24th, at 4 p.m., 
there will be an Anniversary Service and 
Dedication of the New Organ. The Guest 
Preacher will be Rev. Dr. George Vais, 
Moderator of the 120th General Assem- 
bly. A special invitation to all members, 
former members, adherents and friends 
to rejoice with us. Following the service, 
there will be dinner and fellowship. 


St. Giles Church 
Baie d’Urfé, Québec 
40th Anniversary, 
October 28 & 29, 1995 
This will be an important anniversary for 
St. Giles — significant changes will soon 
unfold. We want to celebrate with our 
friends. You are invited to a special 
dinner and service. RSVP and infor- 
mation: 677 Victoria, Baie d’Urfé, QC 
H9X 2K1. Tel. (514) 457-3561. 


Former Members and Friends of 
KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
ACTON, ONT. 
are invited to attend various events 
throughout 1995 celebrating our 150th 
Anniversary. For scheduled events and 
dates of former ministers participating, 
contact: Mac Sprowl (519) 853-1195 or 
Knox Presbyterian Church (519) 853- 
2360. Special speaker, Rev. Dr. George 
Vais, on Sunday, November 19, at 11 
a.m. Dinner to follow at the Royal 
Canadian Legion. (Dinner by ticket only.) 


Family Ministries 
Program Co-ordinator 
Contract Position 
We desire a self-motivated, faithful, 
enthusiastic person (layperson accept- 
able) to build and supervise innovative, 
creative programs for young families. 
Position is non-pastoral, part-time. For 
job description/fowarding a resumé, 
please contact by November 30: The 
Search Committee, Knox’s Galt Presby- 
terian Church, 2 Grand Ave. S., 

Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 


One To Another | 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


DIRECTOR OF YOUNG ADULT | 
MINISTRIES 
New St. James Presbyterian Church in 
London, Ontario, is seeking a creative, 
energetic person to play a key role in the 
development of young adult (19-30 
years) activities. This part-time position 
(up to 15 hours per week) is ideal for a 
Christian seeking a leadership role. For 
more information: Search Committee for 
Director of Young Adult Ministries, 
c/o New St. James Presbyterian Church, 
280 Oxford Street East, London, Ontario 
N6A 1V4. Deadline: September 15, 1995. 


(Thea North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


DIANE BISH 
ORGAN CONCERT 
Friday, November 3, at 7:30 p.m. 
at Bethel Pentecostal Church 
Viewmount at Fisher, Nepean, Ontario 
Cost: $20; Children (13 and under) $15. 
Send your cheque with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to: 
Parkwood Presbyterian Church 
10 Chesterton, Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9 
All profit goes to Live the Vision 


THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ] 
SOCIETY (WD) 
of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 

seeks applications for two positions: 
Executive Director (duties to commence 
January 1, 1996); Program Secretary 
(duties to commence July 1, 1996). 
Candidates will have: Experience and 
training in Christian Education particular- 
ly with adults; Preferably a certificate or 
diploma from a recognized theological 
institution; Well-developed computer 
skills. For further details and job descrip- 
tions, contact before October 20, 1995: 
Catherine Bray, WMS (WD), 50 Wynford 


ees | 


CAMPUS MINISTER 
Urban, evangelical Presbyterian church 
located on the campus of a major Can- 
adian university seeks a minister to work 
full-time with college and university 
students. Focus on evangelism, disciple- 
ship, teaching and leadership develop- 
ment among students. Theological 
education and ministry experience re- 
quired. Send application with resumé by 
October 31, 1995, to: Dr. John Vissers, 
Senior Minister, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 
ON. Canada M5S 2H4 
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DEATHS 
FULTON, REV. WILLIAM H. “BILL,” 90, 
died April 16, 1995, six hours after his 
wife Caroline’s death April 15, the result 
of a car accident in Penticton, B.C. 

Born and educated in Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland, Bill Fulton trained as a 
pharmacist. Answering the call to be a 
minister of the church, he graduated 
from Dublin University and Theological 
College, Belfast. He was ordained in Mil- 
ford Presbyterian Church, County Done- 
gal, where he was a minister for 17 
years. 

In 1951, the Fultons responded to a 
call from Melville Church, Brussels, On- 
tario. He also ministered in Kitimat, B.C.; 
West Rouge, Ont.; Port Hope, Ont; and, 
after retirement, at Peachland, B.C. He 
supplied pulpits in many churches up 
and down the Okanagan Valley and was 
active in helping to establish Lakeside 
Church, Summerland, B.C. He was a 
faithful presbyter and served on various 
presbytery committees. 

It was said of Bill that his interests in- 
cluded “everything and everybody.” He 
especially promoted and loved children. 

JACKSON, REV. WALTER JAMES, 73, 
died on March 28, 1995, in Oshawa, Ont. 

Walter Jackson was born in Toronto. 
He served as a flying officer with the 
RCAF in the Second World War. He 
earned his MA degree in philosophy and 
sociology from the University of Toronto, 
studied theology at Knox College, Toron- 
to, and was ordained in 1951. He served 
in Ontario in Burks Falls, Fenelon Falls 
and Glenarm (1953-59); Waterdown and 
Nelson (1959-65); St. Paul’s, Oshawa 
(1965-70). He resigned the pastorate to 
continue his ministry as an attendance 
counsellor with the Durham Board of Ed- 
ucation until his retirement in 1986. 

Jackson served diligently on pres- 
bytery, synod and General Assembly 
committees. He published As A// Our 
Fathers Were, a history of Presbyterian- 
ism in the Whitby, Ontario, area. He read 
widely, explored many subjects and had 
wide-ranging interests. 

Walter Jackson is remembered for 
his thought-provoking sermons, his en- 
couragement of all to be innovative and 
proactive, and his strong love for young 
people. Some have testified that his be- 
lief in them helped them turn their lives 
around. 

Walter Jackson is survived by wife 
Joyce, four sons, two daughters, 10 
grandchildren and one brother. 

LEWIS, REV. WILLIAM GEORGE, 83, 
died in Milton, Ontario, on May 10, 1995. 
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George Lewis was born and raised in 
Pembrokeshire, South Wales. He re- 
ceived his formal higher education at 
Trefecca College, Aberystwyth Theologi- 
cal College, Cardiff University and Bala 
College. He was ordained by the Presby- 
terian Church of Wales in 1939 and 
served three pastorates there until 1949. 

George, his first wife, Phyllis, and 
their young family accepted a call from 
the United Free Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Then, in 1954, they emigrated 
to Canada where Lewis ministered in the 
pastorates of St. James, Newcastle 
(Millerton and Derby), N.B. (1954-58); St. 
Andrew’s, Bermuda (1958-61); Royce 
Avenue, Toronto (1961-69); New Glas- 
gow, Rodney and Kintyre, Ont. (1969- 
74); Erin and Ospringe, Ont. (1974-77). 

Upon retirement, George and Maur- 
een moved to Milton, Ont., where they 
undertook a part-time ministry of visita- 
tion for St. Paul’s United Church, Milton, 
until he retired again in 1987. 

George Lewis is survived by wife 
Maureen, sons Gareth (Bracebridge, 
Ont.) and Rev. Roderick Lewis (Milton, 
Ont.), daughter Julie Comeau (College 
Bridge, N.B.), eight grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. He was pre- 
deceased by wife Phyllis Havard and sis- 
ter Eva. 

BAIRD, MARY ADELINE, member, Moth- 
erwell-Avonbank Church, Motherwell, 
Ont., Oct. 94. 

BOUTILIER, HELEN R., former member, 
board treasurer, choir member, fellow- 
ship group president, Mount Pleasant, 
Vancouver; faithful member, Central, 
Vancouver, May 18. 

BROOKES, LLOYD, 67, member since 
1964, active elder over 20 years, Knox, 
Red Deer, Alta., June 2. 

BRYDGES, DOROTHY COPELAND, 78, 
longtime member, St. John’s, Cornwall, 
Ont., March 30. 

CAIRNS, GEORGE, former longtime choir 
member, elder, Knox, Wallaceburg, Ont.; 
member, First, Chatham, Ont., May 25. 

CAMERON, BESSIE BELL, 104, longtime 
member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., June 
inl. 

CAMERON, JAMES W., faithful elder, 
church school teacher, St. Columba, 
Saint John, N.B., May 12. 

CLARKE, NANCY, 44, loved member, 
elder, choir and Guild member, circle 
convener, devoted worker, Erskine, Ot- 
tawa, July 18. 

CLEMENT, SARAH “SALLY,” 95, longtime 
member, faithful WMS member, Erskine, 
Ottawa, April 26. 

COBB, GEORGE, elder, First, New West- 


minster, B.C., May 31. 

CRINKLAW, FRANCES, member, Mother- 
well-Avonbank Church, Motherwell, Ont., 
May. 

CURRY, DAVID BEATTY, faithful mem- 
ber, trustee, elder many years, board of 
managers convener, finance committee 
member, Wychwood-Davenport, Toron- 
to, July 18. 

EVANS, GRACE, former Salvation Army 
officer, active member, St. Andrew’s, 
Penticton, B.C., March 11. 

FEAD, HELEN LENORA, 86, active mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, Penticton, B.C., 
Dec. 7/93. 

FINDLATER, JOHN “JACK” GARNET, 71, 
lifetime faithful member, elder 33 years, 
choir member, trustee, deputy clerk of 
session, assistant treasurer, manager, 
Chalmers, London, Ont., May 10. 

GRANT, ROBERT, 71, longtme member, 
elder, Men’s Club president, received 
Scouting’s highest honour (bar to silver 
acorn), Central, Cambridge, Ont., April 
29. 

GRAY, ALLAN, member, St. John’s, Corn- 
wall, Ont., July 21. 

HEDGES, JOHN, 83, longtime member, 
elder, Central, Cambridge, Ont., June 
26. 

LAW, ELESE, member of Ellen Douglas 
WMS, member 50 years, Knox, Windsor, 
Ont., June 30. 

LEWIS, GRISWOLDENE CHAFFEY, faith- 
ful member, elder, First, Brockville, Ont., 
June 8. 

MacARTHUR, NATALIE, 77, member, 
choir member, Victoria West Church, 
P.E.I., May 25. 

MacDONALD, GORDON ROSS, longtime 
member, retired elder, First, New West- 
minster, B.C. April 22. 

MacINTOSH, MARGARET, 77, member, 
Victoria West Church, P.E.|., Jan. 5. 

MACKAY, ANGUS, 95, active longtime 
member, Knox, Victoria, June 30. 

MacMILLAN, NINA ELIZABETH “BETH,” 
formerly of Oakville and Goderich, Ont.; 
member, Knox, Burlington, Ont., June 
16; wife of Rev. R.G. MacMillan, Knox, 
Burlington, Ont. 

MARSHALL, KENNETH P., lifelong mem- 
ber, elder since 1962, clerk of session 
1970-85, Knox, Milton, Ont., June 10. 

MAVOR, SHEILA HART, 51, longtime 
member, elder, administrative co-ordina- 
tor, WMS member, St. Andrew's, Barrie, 
Ont., June 7. 

McCAUGHAN, ISOBEL MAUD, 62, faithful 
elder, St. Andrew’s, Molesworth, Ont., 
May 17. 

McCORKALL, HELENE, member, Knox, 
Victoria, March 14. 
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McLEAN, HAZEL (DUDGEON), member 
over 50 years, active member Myossia, 
WMS, past-president Edith Coulter Cir- 
cle, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., June 21. 

McKERCHER, ANNIE BEATRICE, 88, life- 
time member, St. Andrew’s, Molesworth, 
Ont., June 28. 

McLEAN, ANDREW B., 80, member, St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., June 29. 

MEYER, H. JOHN, diligent elder, St. An- 
drew’s, Ottawa, April 20. 

MILLER, GERTRUDE, longtime devoted 
member, Knox, Sundridge, Ont., June 
16. 

MOORE, RACHEL R., 88, lifelong mem- 
ber, WMS life member, Blair women’s 
group member, former Sunday school 
teacher and choir member, St. David's, 
Campbellville, Ont., April 7. 

MULLIN, LADORNA, member, St. John’s, 
Cornwall, Ont., July 5. 

NETHERCOTT, WILLIAM, member, Moth- 
erwell-Avonbank Church, Motherwell, 
Ont., Jan. 

NEVILLE, LLOYD, 96, longtime elder, 
treasurer, clerk of session, St. Andrew's, 
Fort Coulonge, Que., June 24. 

NICHOLLS, GILBERTA, 90, active mem- 
ber many years, lifetime WMS member, 
honorary WMS life member, St. An- 
drew’s, Bolsover, Ont. 

PALMER, CARL DAVID, 84, longtime 
member, elder, active in stained glass 
window campaign, St. Paul’s, Ingersoll, 
Ont., May 1. 

PEIFER, JACK, longtime faithful member, 
elder, First, Chatham, Ont., May 27. 

RAYNOR, EDITH, 85, member, Victoria 
West, P.E.I., Dec. 17. 

READMAN, ROBERT, elder 10 years, fin- 
ance and maintenance committee 
member, St. Andrew’s, Orillia, Ont., 
May 19. 

REID, ELIZABETH “BETSY,” faithful choir 
member, community worker, First, 
.Chatham, Ont., May 23. 

RUTLEDGE, MARCELLE, 78, active 
member, WMS member, St. Andrew’s, 
Bolsover, Ont. 

SCHWABE, CLARA KATHRINE, dedicat- 
ed elder and choir member many years, 
St. Andrew’s, Penticton, B.C., Dec. 5. 

SHAVER, MAISIE, longtime member 
WMS and St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
July 17. 

SMITH, JAMES S., 89, beloved longtime 
member, elder, former board member, 
devoted worker, Erskine, Ottawa, 
May 29. 

STEWART, KENNETH MacLEAN, faithful 
member, elder, First, Brockville, Ont., 
June 14. 

STUCKEY, ROY, 69, lifetime member, 
board of managers, Knox, Grand Valley, 
Ont., May 26. 
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SWETNAM, JANET, member, Knox, 
Victoria, July 18. 

THOMPSON, ALMA (MUNRO), valued 
church worker, St. Andrew’s, Westville, 
N.S., April 26. 

THOMPSON, EVELYN JEAN, elder, long- 
time Sunday school superintendent, 
Ladies Auxiliary leader, St. Andrew’s, 
Westville, N.S., March 31. 

THOMPSON, JEAN, longtime faithful 
teacher, WMS member, Ladies Aid so- 
cial convener 25 years, First, Chatham, 
Ont., June 4. 

THOMPSON, LEONARD ALDEN, 76, 
elder since 1956, board of managers, 
faithful worker, St. Andrew’s, Westville, 
N.S., May 25/94. 

THOMSON, MALCOLM “MAC?” F., trustee, 
elder, faithful member, Geneva, Chesley, 
Ont., June 13. 

LOM -CLIRFORDY 75a elder St. 
Andrew's, Fergus, Ont., Feb. 26. 

TUTTE, VI, longtime active member, ded- 
icated elder, St. Giles Kingsway, Etobi- 
coke, Ont., June 28. 

VAN MEER, ELSIE, member, Knox, Sun- 
dridge, Ont., May 15. 

WATSON, ETHEL R., 79, longtime mem- 
ber, loyal WMS member, Erskine, 
Ottawa, April 15. 

WEBSTER, DONALD, longtime faithful 
member, First, Chatham, Ont., May 27. 
WEIR, JESSIE D., 94, member since 
1920, Goforth Auxiliary charter member, 
New St. James, London, Ont., Jan. 29; 
aunt of Rev. James R. Weir, Burlington, 

Ont. 

WILSON, ELIZABETH CATHERINE 
“LIZZIE,” 85, longtime member, First, 
New Glasgow, N.S., June 14. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Reid, Ms. Lynda, education consultant, 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, May 1. 
Waite, Rev. Harry, missions superintend- 
ent, Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
May 1. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Chan, Rev. Cirric, Chinese, Montreal, 
June 18. 

Czegledi, Rev. James, St. Andrew’s, Whit- 
by, Ont., April 30. 

Graham, Rev. Elizabeth, Knox Crescent 
Kensington and First, Montreal, May 28. 

Humphrey, Rev. Keith, St. Andrew’s, 
Edmonton, June 30. 

Kirk, Rev. Dr. Cecil J., Knox, Victoria, 
Feb. 26 

Kuhn, Rev. Clayton M., Knox, Port Alberni, 
B.C., July 9. 

Saulters, Rev. Tom, Knox, Campbellton; 
St. John’s, Dalhousie, N.B., Dec. 1. 

Slote, Rev. Joanne, Knox-Zion, Carberry, 
Man., June 11. 

Statham, Rev. James H.W., Grace, 
Orleans, Ont., July 16. 

Young, Rev. Donald, Greenbrier, Brant- 
ford, Ont., July 30. 


ORDINATIONS 
Graham, Rev. Elizabeth, Knox Crescent 
Kensington and First, Montreal, May 28. 
Wang, Rev. Tak, Knox, Victoria, March 23. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Alberton, P.E.I.; West Point. Dr. John 
Cameron, 35 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, 
PLE WGTAITR2: 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 49g. 

Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 
McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1P 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Ken MacLeod, Box 185, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 

Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B: EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew’s; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). 
Rev. Charles Taylor, Box 2039, 
Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 Beaconsfield 
Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. HOW 3Z3. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 
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TRANSITIONS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 
1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.R. 
Gellatly, 1345 Cedar Grove Dr., Peter- 
borough, Ont. K9K 1H7. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Cookstown; Baxter; Ivy. Rev. Sandy 
Fryfogel, 435 Jamieson Dr., Orillia, Ont. 
L8V 4Y6. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2TO. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. 
Rev. Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., 
North York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 
27 George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 
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Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, 
Alliston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 
M8C 1J7. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s. Rev. George Yando, 
Box 206, King City, Ont. L7B 1A5. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Ancaster, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Clive W. 
Simpson, 2600 Headon Forest Dr., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 4G2. 

Ashfield, Ashfield Church; Ripley, Knox. 
Rev. Alex M. Mitchell, PO Box 35, Tiver- 
ton, Ont. NOG 2TO. 

Brussels, Melville; Belgrave, Knox. Rev. 
Tim Purvis, PO Box 159, Atwood, Ont. 
NOG 1B0. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. 
lan McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. 
NOA 1JO. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont. NOK 1WO. 

Goderich, Knox (associate minister). Rev. 
Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace Ave. N, Listow- 
el, Ont. N4W 1L5. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s (effective Jan. 1/96). 
Rev. James R. Weir, 461 Elizabeth St., 
Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 

RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1V0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, 
Dutton, Ont. NOL 1J0. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port 
Colborne, Ont. L8K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew's; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 


Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, 
St. Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, Pastoral 
Care Dept., Foothills Hospital, 1403-29th 
St. NW, Calgary, Alta. T2N 2T9. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 
4612 Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 1V7. 

Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 
Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6éJ OR4. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 

Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stew- 
art, c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 
Pandora Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s (effective Jan. 
1/96). Rev. R.J. Calder, 403 East Colum- 
bia St., New Westminster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Elizabeth McLagan, 22015 48th 
Ave., #214, Langley, B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 lona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 
Melbourne, Que., I’Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 
Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi |’Eglise Saint-Luc et 
l’établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 
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Two Brents: 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Ministers in Church and Classroom 


My life has been guided by the grace of 


God and the guidelines of the Bible. 
— George Brent 


Amy Howden, took a 
homestead in Sask- 
atchewan. Amy agreed 
to go west only after he 
promised to take the 
piano. “This made all 
the difference in the 
world,” George recalls. 
Their first home was 
a sod shack, where 
George was born on 
November 18, 1915. 
The land was poor, so 
John Brent soon moved 
his family to the nearby 
village of Coleville. 
George says his father held Bible 
studies in the homestead shack. With the 
piano as an added attraction, the class 
soon grew. John Brent was also a lay 
preacher and took over the pulpit of the 
Coleville community church many 
times. After Church Union in 1925, 
the Presbyterians who did not want to 
join the United Church asked John 
to conduct services. 


oth father and son wanted to be 

Presbyterian ministers. But while 

John Brent, the father, was ordained 
by special act of the General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
George Brent decided his ministry would 
be with young people on playing fields 
and in classrooms. 

John Brent was born in 1877 in War- 
wick, Ontario. He travelled to Chicago to 
attend the Moody Bible Institute. In his 
second year, his sight began to fail and 
he had to give up his studies. 

After his eyesight improved, he took 
a homestead in 1900 near Port Arthur, 
Ontario. Even though he lacked the for- 
__ mal preparation, he began teaching in a 
business school. In 1910, he answered 
the call of the West and, with 
his wife, 


Rev. John Brent 


George Brent dressed for rugby (left) 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 1935-39, and as 
high school principal (right) at his desk at Saskatoon Technical Collegiate. 


SEPTEMBER 1995 


by Bob Phillips 


They organized Scott 
Presbyterian Church. 
John was named a 
catechist. 

As a catechist, how- 
ever, John Brent’s priv- 
ileges were limited: he 
could not perform the 
sacraments nor conduct 
marriages. The Pres- 
bytery of Northern 
Saskatchewan asked 
General Assembly to 
ordain John Brent even 
( though he did not have 
the required ministerial preparation. 
When the Assembly appeared on the 
verge of rejecting the request, Rev. 
George Brown, the fiery minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church in Saskatoon, sup- 
ported the application with such persua- 
sion that the General Assembly gave 
permission. 

In 1937, the presbytery ordained John 
Brent. Ten years later, he moved to Med- 
icine Hat to become superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Lay Training School. In 

1953, Knox College, Toronto, award- 

ed him an honorary Doctor of Divinity 

degree. John Brent died in 1963 at 
age 86. 

George Brent had to go to Saskatoon 
to complete high school because the 
Coleville school only went to Grade 11. 
The first thing he did there was find the 
Presbyterian church. By the second Sun- 
day, he was teaching Sunday school at 
St. Andrew’s. 

George enrolled in the University of 
Saskatchewan’s College of Arts for a 
course he expected would lead him into 
the ministry. The following year, he 
went east to the Toronto Bible College. 
As a university student, George had been 
active in the Student Christian Move- 
ment. In Toronto, he began to sing in 
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1877-1963). 


two quartets, one mixed and one male. 
He also did some preaching in local 
churches. After the first year, however, 
he returned to Saskatoon. While he was a 
committed Christian and liked the 
preaching, he felt unsuited to pastoral 
work. 

He returned to the University of Sask- 
atchewan’s College of Accountancy and 
earned a Bachelor of Accountancy, stay- 
ing an extra year to take the diploma in 
education. At university, he became a 
star football and hockey player, winning 
two prestigious sports awards. 

George became a lay preacher for 
Saskatoon’s Calvin congregation which 
then met in Thornton School. But he de- 
cided against full-time ministry again. 
The alternative was to undertake his 
ministry in the classroom. While doing 
practice teaching at Saskatoon’s Techni- 
cal Institute, he met Robert McGregor, 
the principal, who offered him a teaching 
job. However, the Second World War 


had started and George enlisted in the 
Canadian navy. 

After the war, George took up Mc- 
Gregor’s offer and spent much of his 
working life at the Tech teaching ac- 
counting, algebra, business math, eco- 
nomics and physical training. He married 
Catherine Macpherson in 1946, and they 
had two children. 

George returned to St. Andrew’s and, 
in 1947, was ordained an elder. From 
1969 to 1991, he was clerk of the ses- 
sion. His son, John, is following him in 
career and in the church; already, John is 
a public school principal and an elder in 
St. Andrew’s. 

George became vice-principal and 
later principal of the Tech. Then, he be- 
came superintendent of Saskatoon 
collegiates and deputy director of the 
Saskatoon secondary school system. 
When the elementary and secondary sys- 
tems were combined, George became 
deputy director of the school board. He 


recalls that among his administrative re- 
sponsibilities was working out agree- 
ments with school board employees. 
That “put me into wrangles over con- 
tracts, a kind of work I never liked. In 
1976, I retired.” 

George’s ministry in the classroom 
was demonstrated in his attitude toward 
students. He states that he has always 
been willing to take the time to listen to 
students. More important, though, he has 
faith in them. In his 36 years as a teacher, 
he never strapped a student. “I have 
found very few do not know the differ- 
ence between right and wrong,” he ex- 
plains. “If given a chance, theyll work 
their way around a problem.” 

Although not an “official” ministry 
like his father’s, George’s ministry in the 
classroom became one of the basic ele- 
ments of his life. I 


Bob Phillips, a member of St. Andrew’s 
Saskatoon, is a writer, editor and publisher. 
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we're both into relieving hunger. 


churches & esrain elevators 


have in common? 


what do 


Your church, together with 10,000 others through the Foodgrains Bank, works with the 
Canadian grain system to share with hungry people world-wide. 


Join us in lifting the suffering of hunger. Grain & other 
contributions may be made to the Presbyterian World Service & 
Development account. 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank Box 767 Winnipeg MB R3C 2L4 (204)944-1993 
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Read: Luke 15:1-10 


he village near which I live is 

going to be bypassed. Some- 

time in the next decade or two, 
the highway that runs through the vil- 
lage will be re-routed around it. A 
new, four-lane superhighway will slice 
through the countryside, diverting traf- 
fic from the business district. Except 
for an exit sign and a glimpse of the 
water tower in the distance, the village 
will be invisible to those who pass by. 

Many travellers will welcome this 
portion of paved progress. They will 
no longer suffer the inconvenience of 
having to slow down and run the risk 
of seeing our new traffic light turn red. 
But they will also no longer be tempt- 
ed to stop at the bakery, or the farmer’s 
market, or even the Presbyterian 
Church! 

The impending bypass is a fitting 
symbol for the social costs of progress. 
Our high-tech transportation and com- 
munication networks often function as 
new and improved ways to pass each 
other by. We talk much about being 
“linked” or “plugged in,” but we are 
becoming increasingly fragmented. 
We are losing a sense of what it means 
to be in community. 

I’ve heard community defined as 
whomever you can reach with your 
cellular phone, fax machine or com- 
puter modem. But such alternative no- 
tions of community, like the Internet or 
the “global village” (amportant though 
they may be), are poor substitutes for 
hand-to-hand contact in which life — 
not just information — is shared with 
neighbours and friends. 

Moreover, the information age 
shows little promise of bringing down 
the walls that divide us. Diversity is be- 
coming a dirty word. Certain groups 


ee 


MEDITATION 
Life in Community 


are still not fully accepted because of 
who they are. Witness our debates on 
immigration, multiculturalism and gay 
rights. Budget cuts, too, are making 
many people feel bypassed, passed 
over, overlooked. We must ask whether 
any community can be healthy if some 
are pushed aside or left out. 

The parables of the lost sheep and 
the lost coin speak to such questions. 
These parables affirm the importance 
of the individual, but only in the con- 
text of community. The emphasis is on 
the joy of returning the lost sheep to 
the flock and restoring the lost coin to 
the collection. And that calls for a cele- 
bration with friends and neighbours: 
“Rejoice with me, for I have found 
what I had lost.” 

As Walter Brueggemann reminds us 
in his book The Bible Makes Sense, the 
central concern of the Bible is the cre- 
ation of a covenant community. Life, in 
the biblical sense, means to belong to a 
community of identity and mission. 
Death means to be alienated from such 
a community, to be excluded, dis- 
placed, or “lost.” God rejoices when 
the lost are restored to full membership 
and participation in the community. 

Jesus spent much of his ministry 
going through little towns and villages 
in search of the last, the Jeast and the 
lost. He welcomed sinners, tax col- 
lectors and others whom orthodox 
good people bypassed. He treated them 
like valuable sheep returned to the 
fold, like precious coins restored to the 
treasury. 

In so doing, he announced a new 
society based on compassion and for- 
giveness. His definition of community 
included neighbours in need, outcasts, 
even outsiders and enemies. He invited 
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William Van Gelder 


everyone to rejoice with him at the 
banquet table, where the last are first, 
the least are the greatest, and the lost 
are found. 

This is the powerful message that 
our society needs to hear today. The 
radical good news which the church 
has to offer is not a system of doctrine, 
or liturgically correct worship, or a 
strict code of conduct. It is the good 
news of life in community — a 
covenant community of caring, mean- 
ing and joy. 

None of this implies that living in 
community is ever easy. Community is 
a gift, but it is also difficult work in- 
volving repentance and reconciliation, 
sacrifice and suffering. Shepherds have 
even been known to lay down their 
lives for the sake of the flock. 

As the company of those who were 
lost and are found, our task is to build 
loving, inclusive communities. Our 
churches ought to be places where sin- 
ners are welcomed and invited to sit at 
table. And the communities in which 
we live must be infused with that same 
spirit of unconditional acceptance, so 
that divisions may be healed and diver- 
sity celebrated. 

Our vision is that no one is by- 
passed, but that all may have life in 
community and rejoice in God’s grace. 


Prayer: 

God of the Covenant, who searches and 
who finds, we accept the gift and task 
of community, rejoicing in the redeem- 
ing power of your love. Amen. It 


William Van Gelder, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and a 
free-lance writer and supply preacher, 
lives on a farm near Cobden, Ont. 
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Presbyterians Sharing... 


lal 
for Pill 


Hurting 
World 


Be heralds 
of hope 
in 1995! 


Thanks be to God for your ongoing 
support of the mission and ministries of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. — 


Your giving ; 
makes 4 difference- 
Together, by the power of the Spirit --- 


S 


> we begin and nurture ae 
congregations 1 Canada. 


ions in their 

> we work with congregane™ oe 

ministries of evangelism, ec ; 
worship and stewardship. 


Let’s invest anew in God’s work through 
Presbyterians Sharing.... The goalfor 
congregational givings is $8,600,000. 

(N.B. An average of $50 per year per — 


i ion and 
> we support theological education 
professional church workers. 
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member or adherent would enable the 
Church to exceed its 1995 financial goa 
Greater congregational support for t 
shared mission is needed this year to 
reach our objectives. Together, by the 
grace of God, we can do it! 


d participate in 
> we support an eae 
Presbyterian Youth Trienmum 


We do this — and more — through 
Presbyterians Sharing.--- 
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LEANINGS 


Leadership 
It is very important for us to realize 
that God does not lead us all by the 
same road. 

— St. Teresa 


Great Ability 
It’s like what Mark Twain said of the 
devil: although everybody speaks ill of 
him, to become spiritual leader of 
three-quarters of the world’s popula- 
tion shows uncommon administrative 
ability. 

— Ashley Hale 


The Just and the Unjust 
One year in the late °40s, on the morn- 
ing after Labour Day, we awoke to a 
landscape white as snow: a vicious 
frost was killing everything, even 
leaves on trees. Corn and beans died 
unripe; potatoes, at the height of their 
growing season. One day, everything 
had been lush and green and growing; 
the next day, the corn stood bleached 
in the afternoon sun, the beans drooped 
brown, the potato vines lay black in 
their rows — sights to sicken brave 
hearts. That year, we just fed the corn 
stalks to the cows, husking out only a 
few shrivelled ears. We had to buy 
corn for the chickens, and my parents 
did not pay off the farm mortgage as 
they had hoped; they barely paid the 
interest. Such are the caprices with 
which the farmers contended, forces 
completely out of control but familiar 
as nightfall. The farmers of that day re- 
sponded, as farmers had for centuries 
and centuries, with the weapons they 
had, mainly persistence, patience and 
more work. They learned to lean 
against the blast, and learned to live 
with small potatoes — there might be a 
bumper crop next year. Disappointed 
they were, and sometimes shattered, 
but not aggrieved: even the Bible con- 
cedes that the rain falls and the storm 
beats on the just and the unjust alike. 
— Ronald Jager in Eighty Acres 


Reason to Be Thankful 

Being thankful is an intensely personal 
thing. So [ hope you won’t mind a per- 
sonal account of what I am most 
thankful for this year. The symbol 


which I bring today is this vial of 


blood; it represents my life. 

On September 26, 1990, just over a 
year ago, I sat in an examining room at 
University Hospital listening to my 
doctor. He told me my leukemia was 
progressing into a more serious phase 
and a more aggressive treatment was 
advised. He outlined a couple of treat- 
ment options, one of which could keep 
me alive for “a few months,” the other 
somewhat longer. “In any event,” he 
said, “no matter which you choose, 
you will not be alive a year from now.” 

I stand before you today: alive, feel- 
ing healthier than I have in years, on 
no medication. Almost all symptoms 
of the disease have disappeared, a fact 
which my doctor now calls “remark- 
able” and is at a loss to explain. I think 
you will agree I have good reason to 
be thankful. Each new day of life, now 
more than ever, is appreciated for what 
it is — a gift. 

— William Van Gelder 


Amazing Grace 

I cannot answer the mystery of why 
grace makes headway and bears the 
fruits of gratitude and thanksgiving in 
some lives and not in others. I cannot 
understand why some people hear only 
human words from the pulpits across the 
land and not the word of God’s grace. 

But, truly, “’Tis grace has brought 
me safe thus far, and grace will lead 
me home.” That “amazing grace” 
burns like a fire within me, and can 
never be put out.... 

If I had only one sermon to preach, 
it would be of God’s amazing grace to- 
ward me and you and all creation. 
There is no more appropriate theme for 
Reformation Sunday. 

— Fred Rennie 


Heroes 

The supply of heroes will never be 

equal to the demand, and the demand 

seems particularly acute at the moment. 
— Scott Peck 


Death 
Dying is the most general human event, 
something we all have to do. But do we 
do it well? Is our death more than an 
unavoidable fate that we simply wish 
would not be there? Can it somehow 
become an act of fulfilment, perhaps 
more human than any other human act? 
— Henri Nouwen 
in Our Greatest Gift 


Lost Marbles 
The child was obviously upset. He was 
standing in the hall outside the fellow- 
ship hall, fumbling through his pockets. 
“T’ve lost my marbles!” he lamented. 

An elderly woman passing by iden- 
tified immediately. “I know how you 
feel,” she said. “I’ve lost my marbles 
too!” 

— R. Miles Cook 


_ the year 2000 ... 
There will be 2.1 billion people in 
the world who identify themselves 
as members of the Christian church. 
¢ There will be 1.2 billion Muslims. 
Muslims are the fastest growing re- 
ligious group, mainly the result of a 
high birthrate. 
¢ There will be one billion people 
who describe themselves as non-re- 
ligious. This is the second largest 
non-Christian grouping and it is 
growing faster than the world’s 
population. 
¢ There will be 860 million Hindus, 
most in India; 360 million Bud- 
dhists and 240 million others who 
claim some kind of folk religion. 
¢ There will be 260 million people 
who identify themselves as atheists. 
— facts assembled by 
Kenneth McMillan 
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We All Need Our Rural Churches 


Rural churches have gifts to offer to the whole church 


he father of a teenage daughter accepted a call to a 

rural, two-point charge. When they arrived in 

the small village, her first question was: “Where is 
the mall?” 

She will not find a mall, nor even a country store, which, 
in the past, often provided a meeting place for the locals. Life 
for her will be dramatically different from her experiences in 
the city. Not necessarily 
less hectic, for rural com- 
munities today are highly 
organized with a variety of 
activities and opportuni- 
ties; but it will be different. 

The people she will live 
with will be different. The 
majority, in one way or an- 
other, will be related to 
agriculture. Sadly, many of 
them need a second job in 
the local factory to support 
their love of farming. 

In the congregation she 
will attend, many of the 


Wroxeter Harbour.” The local restaurant is called Caspers. 
And, once a year, the village celebrates a ghost weekend. 

For most of its history, the small rural church has been 
the backbone of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Many 
have survived, some would say miraculously, through long 
vacancies, inadequate ministry, and short ministries. 

The whole church needs to find ways to serve our rural 
members better and to 
maintain the values they 
have always prized. 

We might start by rec- 
ognizing these: apprecia- 
tion for the tried and true, 
healthy suspicion of fads, 
simple faith based on 
Scripture, sincere warmth 
and friendliness. Most rur- 
al churches do not need to 
get “back to the basics.” 
They have never left them. 

The whole church 
needs to be more sensitive 
to rural needs. Too many 


members will be related to 
one another. The member- 


Al Doerksen, executive director of the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, 
greets Rev. Steven Webb of Knox Church, Monkton, Ontario, during 
the 1994 corn roast marking the harvest of the growing project for 


church programs and 
schemes are geared to ur- 


ship will tend to be stable 
with a low turnover rate. 

She will live in a community with strong traditions of 
church attendance and community involvement, among 
people who tend to be plain spoken and hold strong views. 
Often actions will be valued over words and ideas. Look, for 
example, at the leadership and contributions made by rural 
communities to the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 

But I’ve also noticed a change in rural communities. To- 
day, the need and/or desire to go to the big city seems less. 
More young people and young families are inhabiting small 
rural communities. Partly, it is the rise of cottage industries, 
the ability to conduct business from your own basement, and, 
partly, the willingness of people to commute long distances 
in order to enjoy the benefits of small town or rural life. 

A few years ago, the village of Wroxeter, Ontario, ap- 
peared in a book about ghost towns in Ontario. Today, it is 
far from that — with new houses and small businesses and a 
sign by the river which proudly proclaims, “Welcome to 


relieving hunger situations. 
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ban congregations. Let’s 

test more programs, before 
introducing them, in rural churches. The budgets and min- 
istry of the national church often reflect urban not agricul- 
tural economics. 

Rural living, as its proponents frequently remind 
us, draws us closer to God. As we move toward the 21st 
century, we should strengthen those values which made our 
church great. 

In this issue, we have drawn together a few articles to 
assist in this direction. Considering all the rural church has 
contributed to the whole church, Thanksgiving became an 
appropriate time to do this. 
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Uplifting 

We received our July/August issue of 
the Record this morning (July 5) and 
have already read most of it! We had 
to write to tell you how much we en- 
joyed the report on the General As- 
sembly — we felt as if we were almost 
there. 

It was good to “Meet the Modera- 
tor” and to read about Kathy Cawsey’s 
visit to the Airport Vineyard Church 
and of Margaret Strang, a pioneer mis- 
sionary. What a wealth of uplifting and 
challenging information. Keep up the 
good work of giving us a wide range 
of articles and special features. 

Jim and Kass Whitefield, 
Cobourg, Ont. 


The Toronto “Blessing” 

Thank you for Kathy Cawsey’s report 
(July/August Record) on the ongoing 
movement of the Spirit at the Toronto 
Airport Vineyard Church. As one who 
grew up in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and who has been able to at- 
tend several Vineyard meetings during 
recent visits back to Ontario, I agree 
with her assessment as to the important 
things Presbyterians can learn from the 
Toronto Vineyard. 


I do regret the author could attend 
only one meeting. I found several 
visits are helpful in seeing beyond the 
open expressions of emotion (fervent 
worship, laughing, crying) to what 
God is really doing there. The Vine- 
yard leaders consistently focus on how 
God is changing visitors’ lives, while 
downplaying the laughter, etc., and 
minimizing the importance of their 
own leadership role. 

I believe God is moving powerfully 
in our generation to restore and revive 
and grow the church around the world, 
especially in places like Africa, China 
and Russia. That is good news for all 
of us! I see what is happening at the 
Vineyard, while important and far- 
reaching, as one aspect of this world- 
wide move of God. 

John Winhold, 
Troy, N. Y. 


The July/August Record drew atten- 
tion to the “Toronto Blessing” in the 
Vineyard religious services. 

The editorial called both Pentecost 
and Vineyard events ecumenical. I 
think that is a misnomer. Pentecost took 
place among God’s covenant people 
and drew converts from them; Vineyard 


events draw Christians from various tra- 
ditions into an experience that adds 
nothing to the ecumenical hope of one- 
ness of the Church of Christ. 

The comparison of Vineyard events 
with Pentecost seems ludicrous. I can- 
not imagine Andrew, Thomas, Matthew 
or John doing “carpet time” on the floor 
of the temple court in Jerusalem, or 
Peter crying, “Save yourselves from this 
crooked generation,” then bursting forth 
in uncontrollable laughter. 

I appreciated Kathy Cawsey’s reac- 
tion to the Vineyard. She is a keen, 
young observer. She spotted the “wild 
grapes” in the vineyard. I understand 
her questions and her final statement: 
“T realized the Presbyterian Church 
could also use a little shaking up ... ” 
And I wholeheartedly agree with her 
qualifier — “* ... spiritually, of course.” 

But she left aside the question “Was 
it real?” We should ask it. We would 
find something is going on which deals 
with the Holy Spirit apart from the 
Father and the Son. The Spirit be- 
comes a god, doing his own thing in- 
dependent from, overriding and 
extending the Scriptures. Christ-cen- 
tredness is tragically missing. It is a 
mistake to believe “the Holy Spirit 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing, should not exceed 200 words and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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shook them, controlled them and took 
over their bodies,” if it were not the 
hand of Jesus Christ that shook them, 
the mind of Christ that controlled them 
and the mastery of Christ that took 
over their bodies. 

In the early ’70s, I served two years 
on the General Assembly’s Special 
Committee to Study the Charismatic 
Movement and another two years as 
convener of the Church Doctrine Com- 
mittee’s study of neo-Pentecostalism. 
The result of four years of study and 
consultation was set down in the final 
report to the General Assembly of 
1976. Now, we face similar occur- 
rences rooted in the same misunder- 
standings of the word of God. It would 
be invaluable for those looking for an- 
swers to take up that report. The con- 
tinued use of its findings, insights and 
counsel can give guidance to the 
church. 

Hans W. Zegerius 
Guelph, Ont. 


Gallant in Beginnings and Endings 
By a strange coincidence, the Presby- 
terian Record (July/August issue) with 
the last chapter in the story of St. Giles, 
Baie d’Urfé, Quebec, arrived as we 
were watching a video tape of Camelot. 
I am no King Arthur, but I share the 
pathos of the decline of Camelot. 

One of the most exciting days of 
my first pastorate was the day the sod 
was turned for St. Columba-by-the- 
Lake, Pointe Claire, Quebec, and the 
first canvass for the building of St. 
Giles began. There was even the rad- 
ical suggestion the church be called St. 
David’s; but St. Giles made more 
sense since the Welsh were not present 
in great numbers. Besides, the first 
pastor knew, even then, that pride goes 
before a fall ... 

I cherish the memory of our 10th an- 
niversary visits to those two congrega- 
tions and the most important ties which 
are still alive through Christmas cards 
from those who have not forgotten us. 
“There was once a Camelot” — or 


great days for Presbyterians on the 
Lakeshore. Some congregations may 
not survive for more than a generation, 
but the Church of Christ will not fail. 
May congregations be as gallant in 
their endings as in their beginnings. 
B. David Hostetter, 
Newark, N.Y. 


Final Chapter 

The excellent article “A Japanese 
Enigma” (June Record) by Clarabeth 
McIntosh brought back a flood of 
memories concerning a good friend 
who enlisted in the Canadian Army 
early in the Second World War. He 
was assigned to the Royal Rifles of 
Canada and, along with the Winnipeg 
Grenadiers, was posted to the garrison 
in Hong Kong. 

On Christmas Day 1941, Hong 
Kong was captured by the Japanese 
and all Allied personnel were taken 
prisoner. Little information was avail- 
able throughout the war concerning 
these prisoners. 

I wrote to Clarabeth McIntosh. She 
was able to access the Canadian sec- 
tion of the war records with the help of 
the Buddhist priests in Memorial Hall 
in the temple at Kyoto. The records 
show that my friend was imprisoned in 
the Shinsui Sho prison and died in late 
1942 of diphtheria. It has taken over 50 
years to write the final chapter of my 
friend’s life. 

My thanks to Clarabeth McIntosh 
and the Presbyterian Record. 

Anne Baker, 
North York, Ont. 


Sins of Omission 
We were interested to read the article 
about Oakridge Church, London, On- 
tario (May Record). However, we 
were disappointed Peter Coutts’s asso- 
ciation with our congregation was not 
noted. He was the first minister of 
Saanich Peninsula Presbyterian 
Church, Sidney, British Columbia. 
Without his energy, enthusiasm and 
hard work, this congregation would 
not have developed as it has. 
Anne and Keith MacKinnon, 
Sidney, B.C. 


Level Playing Field 

I commend Len Burrow for his 
courage to take issue with the hasty 
and, seemingly, untimely dismissal of 
two employees at church offices (Let- 
ters, July/August Record). I applaud 
his suggestion to take another look at 
the matter. 

I do have a problem with his idea of 
threatening to withhold financial sup- 
port and his call for others to do like- 
wise to achieve a desired end. There 
are other avenues whereby people may 
pursue justice in matters of this kind. 
Advocacy is one. 

Withdrawing financial support is 
the least effective of all solutions. Such 
sanctioning on a sufficiently wide 
scale would only put the church in 
danger of poverty. I have yet to wit- 
ness the condition of poverty as having 
any real potential to yield “a reason- 
able, level playing field.” 

Wanda Thompson, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Project Love 
The July/August 1994 Record carried 
the story of Westmount Presbyterian 
Church’s efforts in London, Ontario, to 
send school supplies to Malawi. A few 
months ago, after weeks of effort by 
church school pupils, teachers and 
many small financial boosts from 
members of the congregation, 1,000 
kits containing pencils, rulers and note- 
books were packaged up and shipped 
to Ekwendeni in Malawi. 

H. W. K. Nyambose, headmaster of 
the school that received the gifts, wrote 
expressing the school’s thanks: 

We are poor and what you have 
done to us is so great that we cannot 
express our feelings but God should 
give more wisdom. I wish if this bond 
of friendship should not end, if pos- 
sible, in the future. 

Please keep on helping us. Malawi 
is the poorest country in the world. I 
am the headmaster of one of the 
biggest schools here, but the condi- . 
tions which I live in are poor, I suffer 
as if 1am not working. 

The kits from Westmount were 
transported through the Canadian Or- 
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ganization for Development of Educa- 
tion to the 2,132 pupils and 66 teachers 
at the Ekwendeni school. The headmas- 
ter invited the London children to visit. 
Ivor Williams, 
London, Ont. 


Rights and Responsibilities 
Jim Taylor’s view that we are just an- 
other being with rights (“A New Re- 
formation” July/August Record) does 
not fit into my understanding of God’s 
intentions for humans. I read in Gen- 
esis that God created us in God’s im- 
age to rule over all the earth. And it 
was all “very good.” 

But being very good is not equal 
with having rights. Having rights also 
means having responsibilities and 
obligations. God gave humans the 
right and responsibility to choose how 
we live. Trees and sparrows and lilies 
have no such rights or responsibilities. 
God’s commandments have no mean- 
ing for them. They are not held respon- 
sible for their actions. Humans are. 

Certainly, humans need to rule this 
earth better in keeping with God’s 
wishes. But confusing human respon- 
sibility for our actions with made-up 
rights for all living creatures is wrong. 
Bruce Palmer, 

London, Ont. 


Help — Don't Complain 
At our recent women’s retreat at Camp 
Douglas in British Columbia, we dis- 
cussed the fact that few churches seem 
to include prayers for the Queen, the 
Royal Family and our political leaders. 
Can we attribute the moral and ethical 
problems these individuals have been 
experiencing to our lack of prayer on 
their behalf? 

Let the church pray for strength in 
the face of temptation and wisdom in 
decision-making as Paul instructs 
Timothy in the opening verses of 
Chapter 2 of I Timothy. Let’s help in- 
stead of just complaining. 

Betty Petrie, 
Parksville, B.C. 
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WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


presents 


SPIRITUAL RENEWAL THROUGH SMALL GROUP MINISTRY 
(Community Building in a Lonely World) 


Saturday, November 4, 1995 
Hosted by St. Enoch Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ontario 


For more information or to register, 
contact: Renewal Fellowship 
3819 Bloor Street West, Etobicoke, Ontario M9R 1K7 
Fax or phone: (416) 233-6581 


LIGONIER MINISTRIES OF CANADA 
“The Teaching Fellowship of R.C. Sproul” 


> FREE colour catalogue 

> FREE Christian Education Audit 

> Information on 1995 Conferences 

> FREE pages of New Geneva Study Bible 


& 


“Ligonier Ministries of Canada represents a serious effort to apply biblical 
revelation to everyday life.” 

— Rev. Mariano DiGangi, Retired Senior Minister of 

Knox (Spadina) Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 


Call: 1-800-563-3529 Fax: 1-800-5-SPROUL 
350 Speedvale Ave. W., #11, Guelph, ON N1H 7M7 


CAMP GEDDIE (1946-1996) 


All former campers, counsellors and staff 
are invited to help celebrate our 


50th Anniversary 
August 2-4, 1996. 
Further information to follow, or contact: 


Camp Geddie 50th Reunion Committee 
c/o P.O. Box 308, 129 River Street, Stellarton, N.S. BOK 1S0 
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(Any memorabilia accepted gladly) 


invites you to its 


173TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES 


Sunday, November 26, 1995 

11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Theme: “Celebrating Faithfulness” 
Speaker: Dr. Leighton Ford 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH "=: 


630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto Miss Linda Larmour (416) 921-8993 


PROW THE MODERATOR 


On Being a Neighbour 


Alan M. McPherson 


Broken relationships and resulting animosities are Christian concerns 


hen we came here 15 years 
ago, it was to “Canada” we 
came. It may have been a 


foreigner’s ignorance, but when we 
told our family and our friends I had 
been called to Central Church in 
Hamilton, we did not say, “We are 
leaving Scotland to go to Ontario.” We 
said, “We are going to Canada.” 

My vision for this land is of a broad 
country that includes people of many 
national and ethnic backgrounds. It is a 
vision for a country with a great 
diversity of people — with those 
people living in harmony. But, now, 
another Quebec referendum is on the 
way. Will Canada hold together? 

God is concerned that we deal with 
one another in fairness and equity. But 
I am not sure political boundary lines 
are highest on God’s agenda. God 
cares how we deal with one another, 
no matter whether the line that is 
drawn between Quebec and the rest of 
Canada is a national boundary line or a 
provincial boundary line. The fact is 
we are still going to be neighbours, 
whether we are joined in political 
union or whether we are in separate 
countries. That makes for difficulties. 

There are amicable divorces and 
there are those that are not. But in most 
cases, divorced people do not continue 
to live side by side. 

When countries consider divorce, 
that is not the case. One country cannot 
pick up and move elsewhere. Even if 
Quebec decides to leave Confedera- 
tion, it would still be our neighbour — 
and there are lots of things in the 
Scriptures about neighbourliness. 

Real neighbourliness is not easy to 
achieve, especially in situations fraught 
with tensions. You only have to look 


There are amicable 
divorces and 
there are those 
that are not 


around the world to know that is so. As 
newscast after newscast reveals, those 
tensions dominate people’s emotions 
and colour their judgements — some- 
times in terrible ways. As a Christian 
committed to loving even my enemies, 
that is not a situation of which I ever 
want to be part. 

How to deal with differences is 
something that puzzles us. There is a 
line in My Fair Lady which is not in 
Pygmalion (the play on which the 
musical is based). In the movie, Rex 
Harrison, as Professor Higgins, sings: 


“Why can’t a woman be just like a 
man?” 

I think that is how some people 
want to deal with the French fact in 
Canada. “If only those different people 
would think and behave like us ... ” 
That did not work in My Fair Lady, 
and it will not work in modern politics. 
Nor is it a demand that should be made 
by caring Christian people. 

In 1992, the Board of Congre- 
gational Life report to the General 
Assembly stated: 

“We are Christ’s Body in the world 
and our calling is to carry on the 
ministry of breaking down walls 
between people and groups of 
people. By our attitudes, opinions 
and behaviour we contribute either 
to wall building or to the breaking 
down of walls.... Can we as Can- 
adian Christians speak and act bold- 
ly in ways that dismantle the walls 
of division on our continent and in 
the world?” 

I do not know what kind of Canada 
we will have in a year or two. But I do 
know this: how we deal with getting 
there matters enormously. Yes, polit- 
ical differences are real; yes, political 
divisions hurt. But we are called on to 
remember that breakdowns in relation- 
ships and the animosity that can so 
readily arise from those breakdowns 
are Christian concerns. We have a 
Christian responsibility to ensure they 
do not happen in areas within our con- 
trol — and that includes our own 
tongues! — either in the run-up to the 
referendum or in the aftermath, what- 
ever that aftermath may be! 
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suffering of the children he saw there. Motivated by Jesus’ example of compassion and love toward 
children, he began recruiting friends, relatives and acquaintances to sponsor impoverished children. 

That is how World Vision was born. 

For over 40 years, the motivation, the caring, and the love, have never changed. What began as one 
yerson responding out of a heart of compassion to help the young victims of one war, is now 
zundreds of thousands of caring people sponsoring children and changing their lives through love, 
rayer and financial support. 

You can be a Child Sponsor, too. For less than $1 a day—$27 a month-you can provide a needy 
child with things like health care, education, and the opportunity to know about God’s love. 

In addition to helping a child, your gifts can help your sponsored child’s family and community 
yecome more self-reliant. 

You can change a child’s life forever. 


y hip, 
cturn the coupon below or call A 800 268-1650 
Become a World Vision Child Sponsor today. 
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-) Yes! I want to sponsor a child. Send my sponsored child’s photo right away. 
I prefer to sponsor a: BOY, [|_| GIRL, _ living in:{_ | AFRICA, ASIA, [_] LATIN AMERICA 


whoever needs my help the most. 


I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a SPECIAL GIFT of $ to help. 8011 


Name 


Address 4 epshterchatt CANADA 


is a Christian humanitarian 

organization, providing relief and 
development assistance for over 
40 years in more than 100 countries. 


City. Province 


Postal Code Telephone ( ) 


|_| I will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of receiving my child’s photo, sapien Uo etmer the werd chiliren 


or return it so someone else can help. 


I have enclosed a cheque for $27. Please make cheques payable to: 
fal 4 >| = IRLD VISION CANADA 
_| Please use my: | (] ee" carp NUMBER WO , 
4 oS ae : 6630 Turner Valley Road., 
EXPIRY DATE Mississauga, ON L5N 284 
SIGNATURE Total annual donations of $15. or 


more will be receipted at year end. 
40501/1729086 
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Michael Farris 


Inspired But Not Perfect 


20th Sunday After Pentecost — October 22 
Jeremiah 31:27-34; Psalm 119:97-104; Il Timothy 3:14-4:5; Luke 18:1-8 


f course the Bible is inspired 
(II Timothy 3:16)! But what 
does that mean? Is it inspired 


like Mozart’s music? Inspired like some 
team’s run at the pennant? Inspired as in 
perfect? Or is it something more earthy? 
“Inspired” in Timothy literally 
means “God-breathed.” But even the 
Greek is not helpful unless you follow 
where the phrase points. In Genesis, 
God “breathed” life into the human be- 
ing he made from the dust of the ground 
(2:7). The human is literally “God- 
breathed,” or “inspired” to use Tim- 
othy’s word. Keep that earthy old tale 
of dust and breath in mind when you 
talk about the inspiration of Scripture. 
Of course the Scriptures are in- 
spired;, but now the word emphasizes 
less the self-sufficiency of the Bible 
and more its dependence on God for 
life. Just as the human creature made 
from dust depends on God, so do the 
Scriptures. “Inspired” points as much 
to the earthiness and humanity of 
Scripture as to its divine origin. In the 
same way as flesh and blood, the Bible 
is alive by God’s power, saved by 
God’s grace and “inspired” by God’s 
Spirit. Only when God breathes life 
into us and into our Bibles is there life. 
Recently, a new version came out 
with all the nasty bits cut out. No more 
offensive language about women or 
the Jews or a Father-God and Lord. 
The book may sell but it will have 
missed Timothy’s point. The Bible is 
not perfect, nor should we “correct it” 
to make it that way. The inspiration of 
Scripture comes not from the pages of 
the book but from God. Our Bible does 
not have to be inerrant, factual, verifi- 
able or even that noble to be taken ser- 
iously. It only has to be inspired by 
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God. Then it is alive and authoritative. 

For the record, the Scriptures have 
their share of racist, sexist and down- 
right cruel parts. The Scriptures are 
very much like the people who wrote 
them. But also for the record, the 
Scriptures give more than their share 
of wisdom, truth and gospel. Far more 
than the people who wrote them. One 
way to make sense of that amazing fact 
is to say the Scriptures are inspired. 

“And useful ... ” (II Timothy 
3:16b). Here is a measure of inspira- 
tion: people are changed, strengthened, 
guided, corrected. Timothy grew up 
with the Scriptures (verse 15) or, 
rather, grew up in Christ because of the 
Scriptures. How Scriptures are inspired 
is an academic point; simply that they 
are is the practical point for Timothy. 

Finally, the Scriptures serve the 
most practical point of all: “ ... that 
everyone who belongs to God may be 
proficient, equipped for every good 
work” (verse 17). Capable Christians. 
Proficient Presbyterians. That’s what 
all those Bibles in our pews are meant 
to produce. And for that large task, 
they must be inspired! 

Take Psalm 119 as thanksgiving for 
the inspired and useful Scriptures. “Oh, 
how I love your law! It is my medita- 
tion all day long.... How sweet are 
your words to my taste, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth!” (verses 97, 103). 
Do those words sound strange to apply 
to the contents of a book we own more 
often than we read? Perhaps we regard 
the Scriptures too often as something to 
be figured out, analysed and charted. 
The psalm says they are to be savoured. 
Can we imagine a Scripture so visceral 
it enters into our minds and hearts, 
guides our steps and grants us wisdom? 


The psalmist did. Maybe imagination is 
what we lack when we read the Bible 
today. We think only to read it and put 
it on the shelf. The psalm invites us to 
welcome the Scriptures into our lives 
where they properly belong. 

Maybe imagination is what we need 
to understand Jeremiah’s vision of a 
new covenant (Jeremiah 31:31ff). The 
old covenant was a breakable thing. 
All the precepts and commandments, 
ordinances and decrees never made it 
to people’s lives. They were part of the 
Scriptures but not part of the people. 
Jeremiah dreamed of a new covenant, 
not written on pages but on hearts 
(verse 33). Imagine the Scriptures so 
clear we see everything through them. 
Scriptures so profound they touch the 
depths of who we are. A word heard 
not in a book but in the very beat of 
our hearts. Jeremiah dreamed of it and 
surely wondered how and when this 
new covenant would be written. 

We know this “new covenant” in 
Jesus Christ who is the living Word of 
God. Scriptures point not to them- 
selves but to Christ. They are not in- 
errant but they inerrantly point us to 
Christ. He is not satisfied to occupy a 
place on the shelf or in the pages of a 
book. He intends to enter into human 
lives. 

Inspiration of the Scriptures comes 
down to this. We do not read Scripture 
as much as Scripture reads us. We do 
not figure it out as much as it figures 
us out for who we really are. We do 
not come to the Scriptures as much as 
the Scriptures come to us — in Jesus 
Christ. IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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iving with an Irish setter is 
rather like riding a taxi in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The Irish setter is, of course, our 
dog Brick, who manages to be simul- 
taneously our delight and our despair. 
Once he can get his head past an ob- 
struction, he doesn’t care what hap- 
pens to the rest of him. The other 
evening, he pushed his head past a 
telephone cord. But his hindquarters 
got tangled up in it. He brought not 
only the telephone but a 
shelf full of 


books and my 

portable computer all crashing to the 
floor. Then, he looked around, happily 
wagging his tail, wondering why I was 
yelling at him. 

The taxi drivers in Rio share Brick’s 
delusion. They believe if they can get a 
front fender a few precious inches 
ahead of their competitors, the other dri- 
vers can worry about the rest of them. 
They have — as the scars on their 
vehicles attest — a blatant disregard for 
the welfare of their rear fenders. 

I was in Rio, briefly, some 20 years 
ago as a cub reporter covering an offi- 
cial visit by a Canadian church digni- 
tary. We travelled to and from 
appointments by taxi. It’s the closest I 
have ever come to riding in a Formula 
One Grand Prix race. In those days, a 
South American named Jean Manuel 
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Fangio was the world driving champ- 
ion. He was also, I realized, the patron 
saint of every taxi driver in Rio. 

At every traffic light, the taxis lined 
up at the stop line, four or five abreast, 
utterly ignoring lane markings, furi- 
ously revving their engines. The in- 
stant the light changed — and often 
before — they roared off, foot to the 
floor, jockeying for the lanes on the far 
side of the intersection. 

If I caricature those attitudes, it’s 
only because they are so pervasive. Al- 
most universally, people tackle the task 
at hand with minimal thought of un- 
expected repercussions. Politicians 
make promises to get elected, then 
wonder why they’re not 
trusted when they can’t 
fulfil those promises 
later. Financiers manipu- 
late interest rates, then 
find their own relatives un- 
employed. Loggers clear-cut a hillside, 
then are astonished when erosion silts 
up a salmon stream. 

We do the same when we feed our 
mania for hamburgers by clearing rain 
forests in the Amazon, or indulge in 
one more drink before driving home, 
or wear the furs of endangered species. 

The problem is more than moral — 
it’s theological. It starts with people’s 
beliefs. 

In North America, the dominant be- 
lief is not Christianity but individual- 
ism. We define the rights of the 
individual; we protect the individual at 
the expense of the community. As 
Robert Bellah noted in his book Habits 
of the Heart, individualism has be- 
come so rampant we can no longer 
conceive an alternative. How, for ex- 
ample, would you rebel against the 
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prevailing culture — except by becom- 
ing even more individualistic, even 
more isolated and independent? 

Even in our faith, we treat Jesus as 
an individual, cut off from his time and 
culture. 

Individualism implies “Me first.” 
Like Brick and the taxi drivers of Rio 
de Janeiro, we do what seems right for 
us; we worry about others later, if at all. 

The solution, therefore, must be 
more than piously repeating “Love 
your neighbour ... ” and “Do unto 
others ... * Those maxims, no matter 
how true, have been co-opted by the 
culture of individualism. They contin- 
ue to imply a distinction between the 
individual and the other, between “us” 
and “them.” 

What’s needed is a radical shift in 
perception. We need to see ourselves 
and think of ourselves not as individu- 
als but as part of a whole. We exist, we 
become human, only in community. 

St. Paul coined the metaphor of the 
church as “the body of Christ.” A toe 
cannot exist without a body. Nor can 
an eye, an ear, a nose, even a heart or a 
head. In that sense, he was saying, 
there is no such thing as an individual 
Christian. 

Perhaps, in the same way, there is 
no such thing as an individual separate 
from other humans and from the rest of 
God’s creation. If that concept could 
grow, there might be less “Me first” 
going on, less “us” and “them.” 
Because “us” and “them” are one and 
the same. 

The roots of such a shift in percep- 
tion already rest within our faith. IW 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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Ministry or Clericalism? 


Breaking the priestly pattern 


n the June 94 issue of the Record, 

the principal of Knox College indi- 

cated that candidates for the Min- 
istry of Word and Sacraments in the 
future might constitute a minority of 
those enrolled in theological education. 
It will be important to decide what the 
term “ministry” means. 

Working with the Guyana Presby- 
terian Church has prompted me to ad- 
dress this question. Here, we have 
provided a course for “presiding 
elders” who may be commissioned to 
preside over the celebration of the 
sacraments in vacant or understaffed 
parishes. Massive migration from 
Guyana has left the church lacking 
leadership. Despite this, the dedication 
of lay volunteers sustains an extensive 
schedule of worship and study in 
churches and private homes. 

In Canada, a specific image of the 
role of the ordained minister remains, 
inhibiting ministry by the whole 
people of God. So the leadership base 
in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
suffers because we generally limit 
leadership to ordained ministers. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and other Reformed churches have 
failed to understand the full implica- 
tions of the watchword of the Reforma- 
tion: “the priesthood of all believers.” 
We retain priestly practice by reserving 
the celebration of the sacraments to 
ministers and making their ordination 
an exclusively clergy affair. 

In our church government, with its 
hierarchy of courts, the presbytery takes 
the role occupied by a bishop in an epis- 
copacy. Yet, after a presbytery approves 
a candidate for ordination by a vote in 
which ruling elders may be the major- 
ity, we restrict the ordaining rite to the 
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clergy alone. It would be easy to as- 
sume that the hands used in the blessing 
transmit more than a traditional symbol 
of apostolic continuity and blessing. 

The “priestly” pattern continues 
when sessions authorize the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, but the actu- 
al administering is restricted to 
ministers. This retains much of the 
philosophy behind the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of apostolicity whereby holy 
orders empower priests to transubstan- 
tiate material elements into sacred 
ones. Contemporary Roman Catholic 
theologians have largely abandoned 
this “substance” philosophy underlying 
their sacramental practice; it endures 
mainly in tradition. 

Consider: ministers have widely 
dispersed responsibility for ministry of 
the word, notably in Christian educa- 
tion programs which may only margin- 
ally involve them; yet, they undergo 
years of preparatory studies and prac- 
tice in communicating the word. By 
comparison, they receive (and require) 
minimal preparation for celebrating the 
sacraments, yet, ministers assume ex- 
clusive authority for administering the 
sacraments. 

This parallels the anomaly whereby 
Roman Catholic women pursue ad- 
vanced theological research and teach 
all elements of priestly formation but 
are denied priestly orders. We may 
have ended gender discrimination but, 
on no firmer basis, we have retained 
the lay/clerical distinctions with regard 
to the sacraments. 

Our teaching elders are ministers of 
the “Word and Sacraments.” Are the 
two completely distinct or somehow 
complementary? Calvin intended the 
latter. He favoured weekly Eucharistic 


celebrations, preceded by the word. 
Our liturgical manuals made this 
normative. We avoid celebrating sacra- 
ments isolated from the word; yet, in 
contradiction, we communicate this 
word alone in most of our liturgical 
practice. 

Communicating the word is obvi- 
ously the more complex and demand- 
ing function of ministry. Determining 
when the word has been truly preached 
is more difficult than judging whether 
the sacraments have been rightly 
administered. Yet, we agreed only 
recently that children may share in the 
Eucharist, even though they tradition- 
ally have been exposed to the word. 

Our practice means parishes that 
lack a minister may wait a long time 
for a visiting cleric to administer the 
sacraments. And ruling elders, called 
to serve as moderators, cannot serve in 
the ordination of ministers, a fact un- 
related to their personal gifts. Even the 
occasional celebration of the sacra- 
ments involving ruling elders would do 
much to express and encourage wider 
exercise of leadership in ministry. 

Ministry ought not to be defined by 
the negative designation of functions 
some members cannot do, but by the 
positive determination of what many 
can do. The capacity for pastoral, in- 
structional and leadership roles should 
be freed from the constraints imposed 
by a clerical/lay dichotomy of offices. 
Let the ordering and authority of min- 
istry complement our Presbyterian tra- 
dition of shared governing between 
ruling elders and ministers. IW 


James Farris, a former professor of Knox 
College, is serving on special assignment 
with The Presbyterian Church in Guyana. 
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SUGGESTION Box 
Cyber-care! 


Stephen Kendall 


Keeping in touch with college students 


eeping in touch 
in the 90s. 
No one knows 


exactly how many 
people are on the Inter- 
net — that huge, world- 
wide electronic web 
connecting millions of 
computers by telephone 
lines — but we do know 
the number is vast and 
growing like wildfire. 

One group of people you can be 
sure are “‘on the net” are young people 
— especially university students. They 
all have access to free or low-cost 
computer Internet accounts, from 
which they can send and receive elec- 
tronic mail. 

E-mail is here to stay. It is inexpen- 
sive, informal, quick and simple (pro- 
vided, of course, you have made that 
great leap into the computer world). 
Make a point of finding out the E-mail 
addresses of university students con- 
nected with your congregation and, 
then, send periodic notes to them. Per- 
haps their addresses could be printed in 
the church newsletter so others may 
offer an encouraging word to students 
far away in the middle of term. 

At Fallingbrook Presbyterian 
Church in Scarborough, Ontario, E- 
mail has become an important part of 
our communication. Students receive a 
note from the minister every now and 
then, missionaries of our church have 
been brought closer to the congrega- 
tion, travelling members have stayed 
in touch, and little bits of routine busi- 
ness are communicated daily with 
people in the church who have E-mail 
connections. One member even gives 
sermon feedback by E-mail! 
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To begin using 
E-mail, you need 
any computer, a 
modem (which con- 
nects the computer 
to a telephone) and 

an E-mail account. 
Commerical services 
such as Canada Re- 
mote Systems and 

Compuserve offer 
easy-to-use software. Less expensive, 
and slightly less user-friendly, FreeNet 
accounts are available in many Can- 
adian cities. When choosing a provider, 
check to make sure there is a local ac- 
cess number or you will be paying 
long-distance charges. The commercial 
services have basic rates of about $12 
per month, and the FreeNets are just 
that — free! (Users can donate money 
to help support them.) 

Electronic mail is a new way of 
communicating personally. It tends to 
be less formal than written correspon- 
dence and more intimate than an an- 
swering machine message. What a 
treat to see the “From your friends at 
the church” header when lonely stu- 
dents start their computers. 

The unwritten protocol with E-mail 
is to keep it short, keep it friendly, and 
read over what you have written before 
you press the SEND button. E-mail 
has its own vocabulary! If you are sad, 
you can include a frown :-( or if you 
are happy, you type a smiley :-). 

Have fun connecting, and let me 
know how it works, 

Stephen Kendall 
74354.503 @compuserve.com 


Stephen Kendall is the minister of Falling- 
brook Church in Scarborough, Ont. 
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“Ellen, it hurts!” 


I looked at the bedraggled 
Native Canadian, her hair 
matted, alcohol on her breath. 


opening up. The forced sep- 
aration from her family, her 
“imprisonment” in the resi- 
dential schools, the beatings, 


alcohol — it’s all coming out. 
But it hurts to talk about it, 
so it comes out in fits and 
Starts, a sudden gush of tears, 
on a particularly angry day. 
She never knew what it was to 
play and just be a kid. She 
feels robbed of her childhood. 
What does she do with her in- 
visible load of rage? It would 
be so easy to take revenge. But 
she would only end up in jail. 
The bottle is better than that. 
But at least she’s opening 
up. She’s forcing herself to 
talk about it, and I see the ef- 
fort it takes. The rage is com- 
ing out in a positive way. 
We'll be listening. 


If you would like to hear more about 

' our people and programs, please 

| complete the form below and mail to: 

1 

EVANGEL HALL 

te Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 

since 1913 

P.O. Box 309, Station B, 

: Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 

: tel. (416) 504-3563 

: fax (416) 504-8056 

I 

Name: 

Address: 

I 

| 

a City, 

I 

| Prov Postal Code: 
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My dear editor: 


Today, we witness many mini- 
efforts to rearrange the world to make 
it a less offensive place to the variously 
sensitive. One of the wavelets of 
Christian militancy washing against 
the vast rocky shores of wicked indif- 
ference is the desire to reclaim feasts 
and festive occasions that once were 
ours, or should have been. 

The most venerable of 
these campaigns — relative- 7, 
ly speaking — is, of course, 
the one to “Keep Christ in 
Christmas.” The slogans ( 
have mutated over time — 
e.g., “HE’s The Reason For 
The Season” — and have tried 
to keep pace with popular taste, viz., 
the rap stanza “Have a Cool Yule / But 
you be da fool / If you dis’ da MAN / 
Wid da golden rule!” 

But the Bethseda’s pool of enthusi- 
asm into which we dip our red-letter 
days to cleanse them of the dust of 
“secularism” is beginning to leak. De- 
cember cannot hold it all; other months 
and days are being soaked in the same 
fervour. 

Take October. Hallowe’en has be- 
come an inviting target for rebaptism. 
The gimlet eye of the Christian knight 
on the bald mountain of October 31st 
espies only Satanism and, perhaps, the 
clouded hand of the Canadian Dental 
Association. He wields his broadsword 
of righteousness against the black, con- 
struction-paper silhouettes of witches 
carried home from grade school and 
“magnetted” to the refrigerator door. 
His sleep is disturbed by thoughts of 
covens in Grade 3. Jack-o’-lanterns, 
Batman and Walt Disney’s annual TV 
rerun of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
— all cavort in his troubled dreams, 
with no significance, import or prov- 
enace attached beyond “of the Devil.” 
Of the history of Hallowe’en, he has 
not an inkling. 
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All Hallows’ Evening, for such it 
was once, was the evening before All 
Hallows (that wasn’t too difficult, was 
it?) or All Saints’ Day. It was followed 
(we laypeople can buy The Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church 
without a licence) by All Souls’ Day. 
The distinction between the latter two 

was, for Protestants, wiped out by 
St. Paul, though there 
were days when he had 
his doubts. Any signifi- 
cance that Hallowe’en 
had, or has, was given 
it by the holy days that 
followed — a little like 
the last night of Mardi 

Gras, before Lent. 

But does our Christian knight ask 
his church to observe All Saints’ Day 
or draw attention to the transition from 
darkness to light that is a fundamental 
Christian metaphor? No, he proposes 
instead a sanitized alternative to Hal- 
lowe’en involving things like whole- 
some videos and bobbing for apples in 
the church basement. (Does he know, I 
wonder, the deep Freudian significance 
of bobbing for apples?) Such a one 
trivializes rather than sounds the alert 
on the forces of evil. If Satan were 
really in need of some smiling, crystal- 
clutching, white (i.e., “good’’) witches 
(or Wiccans) from California doing a 
stint on Oprah — or of some skinhead, 
knuckle-dragging young men with oc- 
cult symbols tattooed on their anatomy 
appearing in some police photographs 
or bearing guitars in front of a moun- 
tain of amplifiers — he probably 
would have directed Eve to the wrong 
tree. Our Christian knight needs a little 
theology-in-song, one that begins in 
the Devil’s voice: “Please allow me to 
introduce myself, I’m a man of wealth 
and taste.” 

And you know, dear Editor, this 
business of reclaiming our sacred days, 


or exorcizing others, has a double edge. 
The fact is, we ... er, well, “borrowed” 
and “baptized” many of our feasts from 
more ancient and, yes, pagan traditions. 
The first recorded celebration of Christ- 
mas on December 25th was in AD 336, 
when Christians felt confident enough 
to match the “Birth of the Son of Right- 
eousness” against the “Birth of the Un- 
conquerable Sun” (get it?), celebrated 
on the same date. They had debated the 
date (May 20th was a strong candi- 
date). Indeed, there was some question 
as to whether they should celebrate the 
nativity at all. December 25th was also 
smack in the middle of the merry-mak- 
ing of the Roman feast of Saturnalia, 
giving the early Christians excellent 
cover and a good excuse to party — for 
the right reasons, of course. So it won. 

To go on, according to the Vener- 
able Bede (and it takes a braver man 
than I am to dispute anyone with a 
name like that), the word “Easter” is 
connected to the Anglo-Saxon spring 
goddess “Eostre.” If the more militant 
among us continue to stir things up, 
they may be faced with a counter- 
campaign to “Put Eostre back into 
Easter!” 

I have a cunning plan, at least for 
Presbyterians. Let us strive to “Re- 
member Knox Day!” (November 24th, 
the day of his death in 1572) and/or to 
“Keep St. Andrew in St. Andrew’s 
Day!” (traditionally, November 30th). 
That would supply a personal identifi- 
cation for two-thirds of our churches, 
and nobody else seems to find late 
Canadian November very festive. WE 
would have our own little patch in the 
multicultural snows. 


Yours for calm on the calendar, 


“iat Monty E- 
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n urban minister who decides to take on the challenge of a rural 
church, a two-point charge at that, must feel like a mail-order 
bride. Apprehensive, but hopeful. 

A first charge for any minister is fraught with trepidation. What 
better way to get some practical experience than with a quiet, bucolic 
church in the wildwoods where the pace is slower and there is more 
time to perfect a particular technique in delivery and ministry? After 
all, rural people are noted for being laid back, friendly to a fault and 
grateful they can get a minister at all. 

With these assumptions, a minister undertaking a rural charge will 
encounter a rough ride on the gravel roads. 

Admittedly, calling a minister in rural areas is tough. Some church- 
es are without a minister for a year or more. Part of the reason for this 
is that rural people are cautious — to the extent, sometimes, they seem 
almost distrustful. They have specific expectations and are willing to 
wait for the right minister to bring them the teachings of God. 

When an urban person takes on a rural charge, he or she has a 
monumental task learning about interaction and communication in a 
rural area. The rural congregation needs to be willing to teach and be 
patient with the new recruit. Something as basic as the difference be- 
tween a steer, a bull and a cow, which rural people learn before at- 
tending kindergarten, is a profound mystery to an urbanite. 

The first thing an urban minister may discover is that the slower 
pace and bucolic life-style of rural life is a myth. During the past 
decade, the agricultural community has gone through a tumultuous 
and agonizing transition. Where farms were once passed down from 
one generation to the next, with Mom and Dad retiring to town, there 
is now something different. 

Mom and Dad have scaled down the operation so it can be 
handled without hired help, and one or both of them have a job off 
the farm in order to survive financially. Economics has made it im- 
possible for the next generation to take over because the farm no 
longer supports one family unit, let alone two. The sons and daugh- 
ters are beating the pavement in cities, looking for jobs they have 
trained for in their choice of vocation. 

There goes the vital young people’s organization the minister 
wanted to establish. Getting a chance to visit all the members of the 
congregation takes on nightmarish qualities when the minister dis- 
covers some work night shifts, some work away all week and some 
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The difference between 


mystifies 


simply don’t have the time be- 
cause evenings and weekends 
are taken up by chores they couldn’t do 
during the day. 

The minister who envisioned quiet 
evenings at home with the family now has 
to be judicious about time management. 

Rural people work with nature. The 
bewildered pastor who faces rows of 
empty pews on a sunny Sunday in June 
might wonder where everyone went. No, 
they haven’t all packed a picnic basket 
and absconded to the beach. They’re 
working with nature — they’re putting 
the old axiom about making hay while 
the sun shines to work. It rained all 
week, with more rain forecast, so the 
farmers try desperately to get some of 
the crop in before it is totally ruined. An- 
imals dislike fodder that’s dark brown 
and smells musty from mould. 

Recreation time in rural areas is main- 
ly family oriented and most often carried 
out in their own communities. Rural 
communities function mainly with vol- 
unteers. If people want sports, local fairs, 
concerts or Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, 
people have to donate their time and tal- 
ents to make it happen. 

Rural people expect the new minister 
to ease into some of these activities. They 
expect to see the minister’s family taking 
an active part in the life of the commun- 
ity. Rural people have difficulty separat- 
ing church from the community because, 
to them, both involve all the same people 
and most of the same principles. 

Imagine the consternation of the 
urban minister’s wife who planned on 
keeping her activities totally separate 
from those of her spouse. Imagine the 
Ladies Aid asking her to bring two pies 
for the turkey supper and to help wash 
the dishes afterwards. 
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By now, the minister has tried 
to educate the elders with the 

latest psychological materials 
available in order to 
help them under- 
stand the members 
and adherents bet- 
ter — with mar- 
ginal success. He 


failed to realize 

the many of 
the elders 

are either 

related by 

blood or by 


matriage to most of the congregation and 
they would feel idiotic asking them 
some of the questions the new minister 
suggests. 

The marriage counselling and enrich- 
ment courses flopped. He forgot to take 
into account that rural people are very 


private about some things. Emotional 
and financial problems are rarely dis- 
cussed in a group setting, especially 
since most of these people have known 
each other since they graduated from 
diapers to training pants. 

Don’t despair, though, time tends to 
take care of most things. Eventually, the 
urban minister takes on rural culture, and 
rural congregations adjust to new ideas 
and methods. If history has proven any- 
thing, it has shown clearly that humans 
are adaptable to almost anything. Just 
think of all the fun both sides have had in 
the adjustment. The mail-order bride is 
now just hopeful; the apprehension has 
been dealt with. IV 


Gisele Ireland farms near Teeswater, Ont., 
and Susan Strickler, who farms near Embro, 
Ont., is the convener of the Committee on 
Rural Ministry for the Synod of Southwestern 
Ontario. 


Presbyterian Contributions Through 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
to the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 


Monkton Corn Share 
9 Teeswater Corn Share 
Orangeville 

Rodney Corn Share 
4 Petrolia 


Projects 

Binbrook 

Jarvis 

Monkton 

Orangeville 

Rodney 

Teeswater 

West Flamboro/ 
Kirkwell 


$ 21,594 
20,084 
5,036 
11,848 
4,016 


Soybeans 
Corn 
Barley 
Corn 
Soybeans 


Community Projects With Presbyterian Involvement 


Eden Mills 

Fields of Hope (Paris) 
Glencoe 

Holstein 


Ingersoll 
Lancaster 
Seaforth 
Thorndale 
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rural charge, there’s no such thing as a 

fifth wheel. 

“Each person has gifts,” says David 
Clements, the minister. He maintains that 
everyone has a role to play in the church. 
“Everyone’s gifts can be used in min- 
istry.” 

Clements deplores the fact that most 
Presbyterians think “lay ministry” means 
filling the pulpit when a minister is un- 
available. “Each of us is called by the 
gospel to ministry — some of us just 
happen to be ordained,” Clements ex- 
plains. “Your gift might be that you’re a 
good driver; you can drive people for 
cancer treatments or trips to the hospital. 
It might be pastoral care or baking pies 
... Many people in congregations have 
excellent gifts which enable them to be 
caring individuals.” 

The rural charge in which Clements 
serves has several programs led and 
maintained by laypeople. One program 
teams laypeople with lonely individuals 
in nursing homes for occasional visits. 
The idea is not new; however, the need 
had not been met in the area. 

Another program grew out of a con- 
gregation member’s trip to Korea. Mis- 
sion for Kids raises funds to help 
children in need. The church sent teddy 
bears and wheelchairs to orphanages in 
Korea and knitted sweaters to Russia. 
Mission for Kids was begun on the con- 
gregation’s initiative. 


[: the New Glasgow/Rodney/Kintyre 
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The local Presbyterian Corn Share 
project is also run by laypeople. This 
project, begun two years ago, connects 
urban churches which donate money 
with rural churches which donate land 
and labour in growing corn for the Can- 
adian Foodgrains Bank. 

Several members of the congre- 
gations decided to reach out to the 
community by beginning an annual 
Christmas pageant. Three thousand 
people attended last Christmas. 

“People develop their own programs 
when they see what their gifts are and 
what the needs are,” Clements com- 
ments. “Everybody needs to be doing his 
or her specific job.” 

The New Glasgow/Rodney/Kintyre 
charge also has a formal lay-pastoring 
program. Each lay pastor has six to eight 
families in his or her care. They visit the 
families regularly, pray for them and 
send birthday and anniversary cards. Ac- 
cording to Clements, the lay pastors exist 
to keep people from “falling through the 
cracks” because the minister is not al- 
ways aware of problems individuals 
might be experiencing. 

Before people become lay pastors, 
they work through a training program and 
attend “equipping sessions” once every 
three months. These sessions keep the lay 
pastors informed, in touch with each 
other and enthused about the program. 

Being a lay pastor can be rewarding. 
Clements’ favourite example of the con- 
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nections and the relationships that have 
developed within the church because of 
the program is when a young boy intro- 
duced his lay pastor as “my church 
grandpa.” 

“(Our program] was looked at with 
skepticism for a small church,” com- 
ments Clements. “But lay ministry is 
necessary wherever you are — whether 
[your church] is rural or urban.” 

Clements says laypeople in the Pres- 
byterian Church often feel they are not 
gifted. “For so long, the minister has 
been running a one-person show,” he ex- 
plains. “A lot of people feel insignificant. 
But if you believe in ‘the priesthood of 
all believers,’ we’re all ministers. It’s the 
ordained minister’s chief job to equip the 
saints.” 

These ideas are not new. Paul wrote in 
Ephesians that every person is given gifts 
so that all God’s people might be pre- 
pared for the work of Christian service. 
The advocates of the Reformation be- 
lieved that one did not have to be a priest 
to do God’s work. But Clements says the 
Presbyterian Church has sometimes neg- 
lected the gifts and training of the laity. 

“Everyone is called to be [Christ’s] 
body,” says Clements. “We must use the 
gifts we have to do what Jesus would if 
he were here.” IN 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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re the rural church and those 

who train for its ministry short- 

changed by today’s theological 
education? Art Van Seters, principal of 
Knox College in Toronto, does not think 
so. But he does admit a number of 
changes have occurred in the past few 
years to help push rural issues off the 
theological agenda. 

For example, 10 to 20 years ago, most 
theological students would have spent at 
least one summer on a rural mission 
field. When they graduated, they were 
required to spend a minimum of two 
years serving a mission congregation, the 
majority of which were in rural areas. 
This experience and exposure to rural 
life guaranteed that questions facing 
rural areas received fair exposure. Most 
of those who taught in seminaries had 
gone through similar experiences. 

In addition, all three training centres 
for Presbyterian ministers are in large 
urban The 
questions and 
problems 
of urban 


areas. 
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life press in daily on the seminary, often 
to the exclusion of other issues. Nor does 
the membership of the senates of our 
theological colleges reflect a concern for 
rural issues. Of the 15 appointed senate 
members of Knox College and the 18 of 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
only three members in each case live in 
semi-rural areas. Of the 12 members of 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Vancouver, there is 
only one. 

Van Seters says he understands why 
people coming from rural areas some- 
times feel that their questions get 
squeezed out. However, he does not be- 
lieve offering courses on rural ministry is 
as important as finding ways to ensure 
that questions important to rural areas get 
addressed in all courses taught. 

Steve Webb, minister of the Monk- 
ton, Ontario, charge and one of the pro- 
ponents of the rural internship program, 
agrees. But he still thinks the colleges 
could do more in their present programs. 
For example, he sees no reason why, in a 
practical ministry course, several sem- 

inars might not be offered on rural min- 
istry. They would include topics such 
as the relational nature of rural congre- 
gations, rural evangelism, and 
the nature and cycles of rural 
church life. Offered 
soon enough in a stu- 
dent’s course of study, 
this could encourage 
more students to consider rural 


URC 


ministry, he believes, and “to overcome 
the often repeated claim that students are 
no longer interested in rural ministry.” 
Such seminars would be offered along 
with exposure to other types of ministry. 

Vancouver School of Theology is 
developing a new curriculum which 
will examine the fictitious town of 
Bridgetown as a case study to introduce 
the North American church history 
course. Bridgetown is a town in the 


interior of British Columbia near the © 


United States border. By examining the 
history of the town, its 20 churches, its 
tensions and struggles, the college hopes 
to introduce the real issues of small town 
and rural life into the classroom. 

At The Presbyterian College, students 
have the opportunity in the mission 
course to explore how the modern world 
is changing farming — “wrecking the 
farm business” is how Geoffrey Johnston, 
who teaches the course, puts it. And, for 
many years, the college has offered stu- 
dents a weekend in a rural setting. Again, 
while agreeing this might be a beginning, 
Webb wishes the colleges would go fur- 
ther to allow students to experience rural 
life. “You can’t really get a sense of the 
relational aspect of rural congregations 
on a weekend,” he points out. 

At one time, Vancouver School of 
Theology provided the opportunity at the 
beginning of the final year for students to 
spend a few days billeted with families in 
a rural area. This has been discontinued. 
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As Brian Fraser says: “It was really only 
tourism and nothing the students could 
not have done on their own.” 

Van Seters agrees. His most dramatic 
learning experience while principal of 
Vancouver School of Theology came 
through the Native studies program 
when participants went to Native com- 
munities and were required to understand 
the people in their own environments. 
On the other hand, he believes there is a 
danger in thinking theological education 
is confined to a three-year period. “We 
need to get over that,” he says, “and see 
the context of the church as the primary 
source for learning while viewing theo- 
logical education as a lifelong process.” 

With this in mind, Van Seters has 
proposed to the Advisory Task Force on 
Rural Ministry that it consider setting up, 
through presbyteries or synods, two- 
week seminars for ministers entering 
work in rural areas for the first time. The 
college would welcome the opportunity 
to participate in such seminars, he says. 
Faculty could take turns participating in 
these seminars. Van Seters sees such 
seminars operating when a student first 
graduates and then, again, after one year 
in a charge. A spin-off of such programs 
would be that professors would have 
direct exposure to rural questions. 

Van Seters also says the seminaries 
have, in recent years, made conscious ef- 
forts to establish more rural intern pro- 
grams. At The Presbyterian College, 
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students frequently have rural place- 
ments in their final year. This year, three 
of the six members of the graduating 
class will spend half their year in a rural 
setting under supervision. 

Webb agrees progress has been made 
in this area but believes there is still a 
long way to go. It often seems to be an 
effort to get the Knox faculty involved in 
the covenanting service which initiates a 
new appointment of an intern, he claims. 
Meetings involving field placements are 
almost always held at the seminary 
rather than in the field. “It’s not as if the 
colleges have done nothing in this area,” 
Webb says. “It’s just that, sometimes, we 
who are out in the rural areas feel their 
hearts aren’t in it.” 

Fraser contends the colleges will “only 
grapple seriously with these issues when 
they find a way to integrate a year-long 
internship into the work of the college.” 

Van Seters says if any committee, 
presbytery or synod wishes to 
set up a seminar to consider 
all of these issues, 
Knox College 
farce rubletey, 
members 
would be 
more than 
willing to attend. As 
evidence of that willing- 
ness, he points to the fact 
that after an article appeared in the 
Record about Knox Church, Bayfield, 


Ontario, describing it as the church’s 
other seminary because of the long his- 
tory of summer students in the charge, 
Van Seters visited the congregation. 
Now, members of the congregation visit 
the college to interview prospective 
students for summer ministry. 

The dialogue between the seminary 
and the rural church must go on. As Linda 
Bell, former Moderator, points out, the 
problem behind the problem is one of 
image. “Rural ministry is where you go 
when you can’t go anywhere else.” We 
have adopted the philosophy of popular 
culture that says big is better and, there- 
fore, rural and small is second-class. All 
of us, including our seminaries, have a 
responsibility to eradicate this false im- 
age. Although rural churches may not be 
the majority they once were in our de- 
nomination, their strengths built The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada. We 
will ignore what they have to 
offer to the peril and 
loss of the whole 
church. I 


ome say the Presbyterian church- 
es in Quebec are where the rest 
of Canada’s Presbyterian church- 
es will be in 10 years. It is an exciting 
place to be. It is also precarious; for our 
days are filled with uncertainty and the 
need for radical change, with no guaran- 
tees of success, or maps of how to get 
from where we are to where we believe 
God is leading us. 

Let me sketch the picture. Probably 
no congregation in the Montreal pres- 
bytery can afford to lose 10 key families. 
Many people can point to children who 
grew up in Montreal, attended church 
here, but now attend church outside the 
province. Our congregations are aging; 
our buildings are reaching that “certain 
age” when roofs begin to leak, furnaces 
fail and rot sets into the woodwork. Pres- 
bytery does not have the financial re- 
sources to make loans to all who require 
them. Congregations whose ministers are 
called to other churches can expect long 
vacancies as it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to attract “new blood” into the 
province. Some fear we are becoming 
too inbred, with most new ministers 
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ONFERENCE 


BY LYNNE DONOVAN AND KATE JORDAN 


coming from The Presbyterian College. 
Over the past year, several congrega- 
tions have put their buildings up for sale 
— not with the intention of dissolving, 
but to dispose of buildings no longer 
serving their needs. One has a dream of 
moving back to the new Main Street, in a 


CLUSTER MINISTRY 
CHANGES 
A CHURCH'S 
THINKING 
FROM 
“AIN'T IT AWFUL?” 
T0 
LOOKING 
OUTWARD 
TO MISSION 


shopping mall. It envisions exciting mis- 
sion happening there. Another hopes to 
sell its building and land, which may be 
used by the town to construct the first lo- 
cal seniors residence. Conditional to the 
sale would be the provision of a worship 
centre for the use of the congregation. 

In response to the challenges that face 
us all, the Presbytery of Montreal has 
supported several workshops. These 
have enabled laity and clergy to name 
their concerns and begin to open them- 
selves to finding new ways of being the 
church. What can we afford to let go? 
What is essential? What does it mean to 
be Christian? What does it mean to be 
the church? 

Tt was in this context that Ian Morrison 
(of Canada Ministries at national church 
offices) invited the Presbytery of Mont- 
real to send representatives to a confer- 
ence on “cluster ministry.” Why include 
us in an event planned for rural churches? 
To quote Ian, it was “because the church- 
es in Montreal can’t afford to wait.” 

The conference provided an opportun- 
ity to look at a specific model that has 
been used in places as diverse as Aus- 
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tralia and the Appalachian Mountains of 
West Virginia, in churches whose situ- 
ations parallel ours in many ways. 

Cluster ministry is not a quick and 
easy 12-step plan that will lead us back 
to the booming days of the 1950s. It does 
not promise to fill our churches. How- 
ever, done well, it transforms churches. 
It changes the way of thinking — from 
survival and “Ain’t it awful?” to looking 
outward for mission. It helps the church 
be the church. 

A cluster consists of three or more 
churches with two or more clergy. Each 
church keeps its building, its programs, 
its way of life. It shares in a mission pro- 
ject which it could not do alone. All 
members of the cluster choose this mis- 
sion project. The emphasis changes from 
maintenance to mission, from despon- 
dency to hope. 

A cluster council, made up of two 
laypeople from each church (regardless 
of its size) as well as the ministry team, 
directs the ministry. A layperson serves 
as convener. The council makes all de- 
cisions by consensus. The council estab- 
lishes the budget, which includes 
stipends, and each congregation con- 
tributes according to its ability. 

Clergy give a significant portion of 
their time to a specific congregation and 
devote their remaining time and energies 
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to an area in which they have particular 
gifts. This enables all the congregations 
to benefit from the strengths of each 
minister. 

The ministry team engages in regular 
Bible study. Intentional support and dir- 
ection are offered by an outside person 
who keeps the cluster and the council ac- 
countable. 

Laypeople are trained in order to ex- 
ercise their ministries. They work in con- 
junction with the ministers, the teaching 
elders. The ministers train and equip the 
laity to do mission. 

On Sunday, the ministers rotate 
among the churches on a schedule de- 
termined by the cluster council. This 
enables congregations to be exposed 
to a variety of preaching. 

Cluster ministry has radical impli- 
cations for both clergy and laity. 
However, this transformation comes 
not simply for the sake of economic 
expediency but out of a renewed 
sense of call and mission. Any con- 
gregation seriously considering clus- 
ter ministry must be prepared to 
tackle difficult theological questions 
about what it means to be a church. 

To begin, a congregation needs to 
think again about what God calls it to 
be for the world. This sense of calling 
often gets overlooked in a struggle 
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for survival. Congregations enter a clus- 
ter to renew their ability to do mission, to 
discover how their particular identities 
and gifts can be used to reach out to their 
local communities. 

This rediscovery will go hand in hand 
with laypeople uncovering their spiritual 
gifts. Ministry and mission in the midst 
of dwindling finances will only happen 
when laypeople practise ministry in ways 
many have not done in the past. This is 
an exciting possibility, for the spiritual 
gifts of many laypeople often go undis- 
covered when the focus of the church’s 
activities revolves around fund-raising 
efforts. The ministry of the laity will de- 
pend, however, on clergy accepting a 
new role as well. 

In cluster ministry, clergy must begin 
again to claim their ministry as “teaching 
elders.” Their task will be to prepare and 
equip the laity. Laypeople will need 
to change the focus of their efforts to 
prepare themselves for this renewed 


Simple mind I must have had — 

No sweet-smelling-soap-scoured 
Sunday-school lesson let me know — 
I swear the process had begun before, 
or, by God, I'd not have asked. 

I did not nurture all those years 


this proud high point, this cutting ridge, 
to have it knocked to hell against 

the tine of another fool’s rock heart. 
How in the churn of sand and water 
will I hope to endure, my God, 

this juggernaut, this bash and crack, 
this relentless grind of grace. 


— Kevin Hadduck 


calling. This might sound like more work 
for the already burdened laity. Yet, con- 
sider what would happen if all the 
people, hours and energy that went into 
preparing for and activating the yearly 
turkey supper went into a program 
focused on caring for sick and shut-ins. 

Training for laypeople will depend on 
the ministry and mission needs in a par- 
ticular community and on the spiritual 
gifts within the congregations. This train- 
ing may include: leading Bible study, 
providing pastoral care, participating in 
worship in a more consistent way, hospi- 
tal visiting. Many laypeople will wel- 
come such training as an exciting, 
growing adventure. 

Ministers, too, will need to learn how 
to provide training. And the training of 
ministers in theological colleges will 
need to change its focus — from min- 
isters trained as theologians to preach 
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and provide pastoral care, to teachers and 
small group leaders. 

So, what might a cluster look like? 
Imagine six small, struggling churches 
with resources to pay for only three 
clergy. These clergy have particular 
skills in counselling, youth ministry and 
training for pastoral care — all now 
available to each congregation. The min- 
ister with expertise in youth ministry in- 
vites interested people in each 
congregation for training in the needs of 
young people. The pastoral care expert 
soon has a team from each congregation 
coming together for training in visiting 
those needing special attention. The 
counsellor ensures that those in crisis re- 
ceive expert care. Add to this team a re- 
tired teacher who has a yearning to 
renew the church school programs and a 
member of the town council who has an 
interest in social ministry. 


Slowly, pastoral care becomes the task 
of trained laypeople. A more vital youth 
program develops. Families in crisis no 
longer have to search the yellow pages 
for a competent counsellor. And more 
laypeople bring their strengths to leader- 
ship within the congregation. Churches 
which have struggled to carry their bur- 
dens alone are renewed by joint educa- 
tional and mission ventures that give a 
sense of direction and accomplishment. 

Cluster ministry may not be on your 
horizon now. But it opens up the oppor- 
tunity to see a new reality God is creat- 
ing. Cluster ministry may be one way of 
joining God as partners in a future, both 
challenging and promising. IN 


Lynne Donovan is minister of Maplewood 
Church in Chateauguay, Que., and Kate Jor- 
dan is part of a team ministry at Ephraim 
Scott Memorial and Robert Campbell 
Memorial in Montreal. 
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ecause of their concern for the so- 

cial and economic changes taking 

place in rural communities, several 
religious organizations formed the Ecu- 
menical Farm Caucus (EFC). This asso- 
ciation is primarily a brainstorming 
operation, with members meeting every 
few months to discuss developments and 
concerns in rural areas. 

The EFC’s purpose is to “work to- 
gether to better understand and increase 
the awareness of the situation in rural 
areas, to co-operate in a more effective 
pastoral ministry and to work with rural 
communities in addressing public pol- 
icies that affect rural life.” Its members 
include the Canadian Council of Church- 
es, the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, the 
Christian Reformed Church, the Luther- 
an Church, the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, the Presbyterian Church, the 
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United Church and several Roman 
Catholic organizations. 

Members of EFC discuss issues con- 
fronting farming and rural communities, 
ways of reacting to or dealing with those 
issues, and possibilities for resource 
sharing among churches. They also at- 
tempt to keep communication open to 


national and international organizations 
concerned with rural life, as well as local 
farm organizations and societies. 

Recently, the EFC sponsored a Mex- 
ican farmer to come to southern Ontario. 
He toured the province, speaking about 
the North American free trade agreement 
and its effects in Mexico. 

At present, the caucus is confronting 
the issues of biotechnology and the addit- 
ives some American dairy farmers put 
into the food their cattle eat. Canadian 
farmers are also dealing with lobbies 
from the United States attempting to dis- 
solve Canadian marketing boards which 
regulate the production and sale of goods 
such as eggs, milk and pork. Iv 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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WOMEN'S NETWORK HELPS TO BUILD STRONG RURAL COMMUNITIES 


omen and Rural Economic 

Development (WRED) is an 

organization committed to 
strengthening the economic position of 
women in rural Ontario. It arose in re- 
sponse to the realization that women 
need better access to programs designed 
to strengthen rural communities in the 
face of increasing struggles. 

Rural communities in Ontario face 
major challenges. Most rural community 
economies depend primarily on agricul- 
ture or forestry. But both industries are 
currently in significant distress. Success- 
ive crises in weather, resource manage- 
ment and economic recession along with 
changes in trade agreements have weak- 
ened rural economies. 

Since about 1986, both federal and 
provincial government programs have 
supported activities in Community Eco- 
nomic Development (CED). WRED was 
born, in part, out of the frustration with 
the absence of women in CED decision- 
making committees, councils and con- 
sultations. WRED’s mandate is to 
increase women’s participation in CED 
and to make CED resources and tools 
available to rural women. 

Self-Employment Development Ini- 
tiatives, a CED organization, has discoy- 
ered that people starting new businesses 
need support in five areas: confidence, 
competence, connections, capital and 
community. WRED has developed sev- 
eral services to adapt the Five Cs to rural 
women. 

Confidence: WRED initiates self-sup- 
porting business networks in rural com- 
munities. There is a network in every 
community where WRED has a business 
development training program. 

Competence: WRED brings business 
development training to communities 
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that otherwise would not 
be able to get access to it. 
The Rural Enterprise De- 
velopment Initiative pro- 
gram helps women work 
through the steps of busi- 
ness planning. The Farm 
Ventures program brings 
similar training to farm 
families wanting to in- 
vestigate new enterprises 
they can pursue on their 
farms. 

Capital: WRED is ex- 
ploring ways to improve 
rural women’s access to 
capital. 

Connections: The networks provide op- 
portunities for making business connec- 
tions. In the collective marketing realm, 
WRED 1s helping to develop a marketing 
network, called the Ontario Community 
Market, for crafted products. 


of an auction. 
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Flope Pays OFF 


BY GISELE IRELAND 


K" Presbyterian Church, Teeswater, Ontario, had a need which they 
hoped could be met. They took the hope and turned it into cash by way 


They called it the Hope Auction. They hoped people would donate items to 
auction off and hoped there would be plenty of bidders with generous hearts. 

Their hopes were not misplaced. The items offered to a full house of bid- 
ders were varied and fun to bid for. Who could pass up the chance of getting 
the minister to do the chores on a Sunday morning while they slept in? 

The bidders were winners as they got goods and services they could use; the 
church benefited with a new heating system and a roof. Hope does pay off. IRV 


Gisele Ireland farms near Teeswater, Ont., and attends Knox Church in Teeswater. 


Community: WRED 
provides support for rur- 
al community develop- 
ment through a variety 
of information services 
and promotional activi- 
ties designed to high- 
light rural Ontario 
success stories. 


For more information, 
contact: Women & Rur- 
al Economic Develop- 
ment, 379 Huron St., 
Stratford, Ont. NSA ST6; 
Phone: (519) 273-5017; 
Fax: (519) 273-4826; 
E-mail: wredstr@web.apc.org. IM 


Adapted from an article by Gianne Broughton 
in Groundswell, Ecumenical Decade Co- 
ordinating Group, 201-40 St. Clair Ave. 
East, Toronto, Ont. M4T 1M9; Phone: 
(416) 921-7759 ext. 30; Fax: (416) 921-7478. 
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Cariboo Presbyterian: 


SOMETHING 
SOMETHING 


SOMETHING 


t’s midnight Wednesday. The air is 

brittle cold, the moon is full, the stars 

are bright and the northern lights are 
swirling above the silhouetted, dark tree- 
tops on the horizon. Linda is sitting 
silently beside our sleeping four-year- 
old, Chelsea. The cab of the pickup is 
full of private thoughts as the diesel en- 
gine drones its way homeward. Mine are 
of the house church gathering a couple of 
hours ago in a farm house 80 kilometres 
from the nearest city of Prince George, 
British Columbia. The house was filled 
with 25 people, almost half of them chil- 
dren. People gathered, talking about win- 
ter feeding of cattle and logging. Soon, 
we sat in a circle in the propane lit living 
room, our thoughts turning to worship 
and prayer. 

When the time was right, I read a 
psalm to bring our minds and hearts into 
unison before Christ. The guitar began to 
play, and praise to God flowed effort- 
lessly as everyone joined their lives and 
voices into Christian community. One 
person prayed for us, then we all prayed 
the Lord’s Prayer. | remember hearing 
one of the youngest children uttering the 
prayer. Someone picked a song, and we 
sang it with gusto. Someone shared a 
thought, and we all were blessed by it. 
One child picked a chorus, and everyone 
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joined in the actions. Another child 
chose a chorus that got us clapping our 
hands and laughing. One of the grand- 
parents selected a favourite old hymn, 
and the children sang it with as much en- 
thusiasm as the adults. 

When the time was right, we prayed 
that Christ, the Word that became flesh, 
would dwell among us as we read the 
written word of God. Everyone had a 
whack at reciting the memory verse from 
last week — the children outdoing the 
adults, as usual. Then, the Scriptures for 
the night were read, each child reading a 
verse or two with the parents helping the 
little ones where necessary. 

The children gathered at my feet, sit- 
ting cross-legged on the floor around me. 
I told a story sermon about Clodhopper, 
the ugly horse, and the time he broke 
wind and saved Sally from drowning. 
Everyone laughed. Then, I talked about 
how physical appearances and irritating 
mannerisms were not road-blocks to the 
love of God or for the service of God. 
Even the Apostle Paul was not perfect in 
appearance, health or mannerisms and, 
yet, he knew God’s love and served 
Christ with his life. 

Laughter turned to contemplation. 
Linda handed out church school curricu- 
lum for the younger children to do on the 


floor in front of us while the older ones 
sat in the circle with the adults to enter 
into another task with Scripture. One 
person read another passage of Scripture. 
After my brief exegesis, everyone had a 
chance to offer insights into how the pas- 
sage applied to our lives. 

When the time was right, we gradual- 
ly shifted from sharing Scripture to shar- 
ing what was going on in our lives and in 
the life of the ranching community. This 
flowed naturally into the offering and the 
prayers of the people. Everyone took 
part. Some of the youngest prayed for 
the safety of their parents in their work 
and for the farm animals that were sick. 
Some adults prayed for social issues. 
Someone else prayed for peace in Bosnia 
and for the people of the other house 
churches several hundred kilometres 
away. 

We then gathered around the kitchen 
table for Communion prayers, breaking 
bread and sharing wine. Parents served 
their children, and we all served one an- 
other. We sang a verse of “Amazing 
Grace” around the table of our Lord and 
passed the peace. People continued to 
share their lives as tea, juice and cake 
were consumed. Four hours after our ar- 
rival, we crawled back into the frigid 
pickup and began our homeward journey. 
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In the icy, bright night, driving through 
the aurora borealis, I reflect and smile. 
What a neat way to be the Body of Christ. 
I think of the children praying, how every 
age freely participated in every aspect 
of worship, of the joy inherent in the 
choruses and hymns, of the simplicity and 
authenticity. And, I think about the risen 
Christ, present and smiling, too. 

I think about the image of the church 
as the Bride of Christ in the Revelation 
to John. This night, I feel the joy of being 
part of the Lord’s bride. I remember the 
other seven house churches that make up 
the Cariboo Presbyterian Church congre- 
gation, how each in its own way is also 
precious and exciting. 

As I reflect more on the bride im- 
agery, an old saying comes to mind: 
“Something old, something new, some- 
thing borrowed, something blue.” This 
night, that old saying seems to crystallize 
in my mind what we are about in this 
exciting rural ministry. 


Something Old 


I have a friend in the country who 
loves sports cars. He is particularly fond 
of a product from the city of Milan in 
Italy. He insists it is fun to own and excit- 
ing to operate. He also spends most of his 
money and spare time monkey-wrench- 
ing the thing, trying to keep it on the road 
(the closest dealership is 200 miles away 
in the nearest large city). In my opinion, 
this mechanical marvel from Milan is not 
a car for the country — it is too costly to 
maintain and too impractical. A pickup is 
a lot more effective. A pickup is much 
closer to what old Henry Ford had in 
mind when he built the first production 
automobile, designed to be practical and 
affordable to the pedestrian. 

The Christian church, as most of us 
know it today, is also a product of Milan. 
In AD 313, when Emperor Constantine 
pronounced freedom of worship for all 
Christians with his famous Edict of 
Milan, basilicas or church buildings began 
springing up to replace the house church 
which had been the Christian norm for the 
first two and a half centuries of its often 
persecuted existence. Since the Edict of 
Milan, the church has become, for the 
main part, building oriented. 

Elaborate buildings with highly devel- 
oped programs and liturgies are products 
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The house church at Bridge Lake, B.C., Lent 1995. 


of Milan. As such, the church is fun to 
own and exciting to operate — sort of like 
a racy Italian sports car. It is also highly 
expensive and not practical for rural areas 
where we need a church that more closely 
resembles a pickup — a church that is 
practical and affordable, a church closer to 
the first model. 

In the Cariboo understanding of 
church, Christian community gathered 
around the word and sacraments is norm- 
ative, not an elaborate building and the 
associated trappings. As the first two and 
a half centuries of church history and a 
few contemporary models of house 
churches prove, people can experience 
the healing love of Christ in a powerful 
way by gathering in small worship 
groups in family homes — richest when 
they are inclusive of adults and children. 
And, so, the Bride of Christ in the 
Cariboo chose the ancient house church 
model as its “something old.” 


Something New 

In this regional, rural house church ex- 
pression of the Bride of Christ, “some- 
thing new” has often been simply a new 
twist. For example, our congregational vi- 
sion intentionally and permanently ex- 
cludes a church building. This frees the 
congregation to focus totally on people in- 
stead of church facilities. Our old model 
brings a new twist to church extension. 

I suppose the idea of a regional con- 
gregation is just a new twist on the old 
multipoint charges in many rural areas. 


However, multipoint charges are really 

multicongregation ministries. Our many 

house churches are all part of one congre- 

gation. Significant differences include: 

¢ No multibuildings owned and main- 
tained by the multicongregations. 

¢ Norunning to three or more church ser- 
vices on a Sunday. House church ser- 
vices are spread throughout the week. 

¢ No separate session and board for each 
point of ministry. We function with 
one central session which meets quar- 
terly. We have no permanent boards or 
committees. 

Recently, our congregation gave an- 
other new spin to an old idea. Multistaff 
ministries, almost exclusively an 
urban/suburban phenomenon in our de- 
nomination, normally have a senior pas- 
tor and one or more junior pastors. A 
team where all are equal in terms of re- 
sponsibility and function seldom seems 
to work in our church. 

In September of last year, Cariboo 
Church called Shannon Bell-Wyminga 
and John Wyminga to join me in full 
associate team ministry. It is working 
beautifully. A team ministry plan that 
took almost four months to develop has 
been ratified by the whole congregation. 
We don’t get to see one another as often 
as we would like because of the vastness 
of the Cariboo region but we are com- 
mitted as a team to meeting weekly for 
brainstorming and prayer. 

Some of our “something new” is not 
just a new twist. Normally, when our 
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denomination has started a new work, 
there is much worrying and fussing about 
Presbyterian distinctives and bringing a 
Presbyterian witness into a community. 
Ecumenism is left as a concept for inter- 
church dialogue. In the Cariboo ministry, 
we don’t talk about ecumenism — we are 
fiercely committed to it as a way of life. 
And, so, the house churches are made up 
of people from every denomination under 
the Son. All members are encouraged to 
contribute from their traditions to the life 
of the congregation. 


Something Borrowed 


I wish I could claim credit for the idea 
of the Cariboo house church. The truth 


of the matter is we borrowed the idea. 
The Acts and Proceedings of 1925 re- 
ports that A. D. McKinnon was the Pres- 
byterian minister serving the southern 
half of the Cariboo. He worked out of 
Williams Lake which was a small cow 
town then. His area went from Clinton in 
the south to McCleese Lake in the north 
(about 300 kilometres) and from Alexis 
Creek in the west to Horsefly and Bridge 
Lake in the east (about 200 kilometres). 
Although this is somewhat smaller than 
the area served by the Cariboo Presbyter- 
ian Church today, much of the travel had 
to be done on wagon trail and, I assume, 
on horseback. At that time, to the best of 
my knowledge, there were two tiny 
church buildings and 20 preaching sta- 
tions, the latter similar to our house 
churches. McKinnon had a total of 1,200 
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The children at the house church at Punchaw, B.C., Christmas 1994. 


rural people under his pastoral care, with 
200 children in church school. He stayed 
in this work for several years. I still find 
old-timers here who fondly remember 
his ministry. 

If you think this is an anomaly for the 
1925 period, look one valley to the west 
and you will find D. K. Faris serving an 
area from Kamloops in the south to Blue 
River in the north (about 300 kilome- 
tres). He had 30 preaching stations, 
1,000 under his pastoral care, including 
128 children. This story repeated itself 
over and over again in the first quarter of 
this century, in all of the major denom- 
inations, as the church stretched itself to 
serve rural people in the West. 


My great-grandfather, Charles Web- 
ber, a Methodist minister, carried on a 
similar ministry at the turn of the century 
on the west coast of British Columbia — 
his area went from Victoria in the south 
to the Alaska border in the north. He tray- 
elled by boat. His parishioners numbered 
in the hundreds and were all rural folks. 

One of the things this kind of ministry 
necessitated was the use of what we call 
house church mentors and what they 
called lay preachers. There was no way 
one minister could be everywhere every 
week. At that time, our denomination had 
a book of services especially for lay 
preachers to use in the ministry of sup- 
porting the work of the ordained. The 
idea of the giftedness of the whole people 
of God was taken seriously then. It is 
something we are borrowing and using as 


we choose and train mentors from house 
churches to augment ordained ministry. 


Something Blue 

The Bride of Christ in the Cariboo 
chose something Presbyterian as “some- 
thing blue.” This ecumenical work is 
totally funded and supported by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. The 
Presbytery of Kamloops adopted our vi- 
sion for rural missions in 1988. At first, 
there was no funding available from the 
national church budget, so people and 
congregations in the Synod of British 
Columbia were challenged to raise funds 
to support the beginning of this ministry. 
In the fall of 1989, the Cariboo Presby- 
terian Church was officially established 
as a regional rural house church congre- 
gation totally funded by the Synod of 
British Columbia. Today, this ministry 
still receives approximately 40 per cent 
of its funding from the gifts and bequests 
of the people and churches of the synod 
and others. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the funding comes from Presbyterians 
Sharing; the rest is raised locally. 

The polity of the congregation is also 
Presbyterian. As mentioned earlier, the 
congregation of many house churches 
functions as one church. It has one ses- 
sion, one set of books and is under the 
pastoral care of one presbytery. We func- 
tion as any other Presbyterian church 
does in terms of church government. 
Presbyterian polity is a gift when it 
comes to caring for a congregation such 
as ours in the Cariboo. 

John Wyminga tells of a time when 
he came home late at night from a house 
church gathering somewhere in the 
Cariboo. He parked the 4x4 in front of 
the house and extracted himself from it. 
He paused and looked up at the starlit 
sky. He smiled, shook his head and said, 
“And they actually pay me to do this?” 

I guess that sort of sums it up for me, 
too. Rural ministry in the Cariboo is hard 
and often hazardous work, with many 
hours spent driving less than perfect 
roads. It is also extremely enjoyable. The 
people and the country make it that 
way. IN 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia. 
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n CGIT, the emphasis is on group 
success and not individual success,” 
states Terrie-Lee Hamilton, vice- 
president of the national organization 
of Canadian Girls in Training 

(CGIT). “CGIT has always been 

group oriented. You don’t succeed 
on your own.” 

This year, CGIT celebrates 80 years 
of success as a group. Begun in 1915, 
CGIT grew out of the YWCA as an or- 
ganization for teenage girls ages 12 to 
17. Originally supported by the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Congregational, An- 
glican and Baptist churches, the 
organization now depends on the support 
of the Presbyterian, Baptist and United 
Church denominations. 

CGIT aims to train girls for “adult- 
hood and leadership,” focusing on per- 
sonal growth 
and mission. 
The four pre- 
cepts of the pro- 
gram — “cherish health,” “seek truth,” 
“know God” and “serve others” — em- 
phasize CGIT’s commitment to both in- 
ward growth and outward service. 

In June, Ontario CGIT girls celebrat- 
ed the 80th anniversary with a Jamboree 
in Owen Sound. The theme was “It’s a 
Small World.” Over 500 girls attended. 

The National CGIT organization 
plans to celebrate its 80th anniversary 
with a major mission project. Members 
hope to raise $25,000 for a Girls Friend- 
ship Home in Brazil where pregnant and 
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homeless teenage girls will receive food, 
accommodation and training in skills 
with which they can make a living. 

“The project in Brazil focuses on 
teenage girls and the issue of homeless- 
ness,” Hamilton says, explaining the rea- 
sons for choosing this mission project. 
She believes the Girls Friendship Home 
is especially suited to CGIT because the 
girls can empathize with the teenagers in 
Brazil. CGIT groups have already raised 
half of the necessary money through 
babysitting, church teas, bake sales, bike- 
a-thons and car washes. Some groups 
gave up a trip to the Jamboree, giving 
their money to the mission fund instead. 

During a typical CGIT year, an an- 
nual denomina- 
tional mission 
study usually oc- 
cupies many of 
the winter meet- 
ings. In the fall, 
the girls are busy 
preparing for the 
Christmas vesper 
service for the 
congregation, 
which they plan 
and lead. The rest 
Ofmuthemmy.cat. 
groups _ tackle 
specific issues or 
areas of interest, 
preparing studies 


A standard CGIT meeting lasts one 
and a half to two hours. It is run like a 
business meeting — a president chairs 
the meeting and a secretary takes min- 
utes, the purpose is recited, the CGIT 
hymn is sung and a meditation is read, 
followed by a time for crafts, discussion 
and study or games. At the beginning of 
the year, the leader often leads the medi- 
tations; by the spring, however, the girls 
take over leadership and often set their 
own programs. 

CGIT has changed since its beginning 
in 1915. For one thing, it is much small- 
er. “Youth ministry is not as strong as it 
used to be,” explains Hamilton. “There 
are more things for young people to 
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variety of themes. 


torch at the opening ceremonies 
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do.... And the girls tend to be younger. 
They don’t stay in the program because 
they get jobs or whatever. As a result, we 
don’t have as much movement into lead- 
ership.” 

Hamilton says the camps and rallies 
tend to be cyclical in nature — for sever- 
al years, they will be strong in one part 
of the country; then, interest will fade but 
rise again in another province. Only one 
CGIT camp remains; however, groups in 
other regions rent camping space. 

The National CGIT office is also 
smaller. Eight years ago, the national staff 
consisted of one full-time executive direc- 
tor and two office staff; today, only one 
part-time worker is employed. The nation- 
al office used to produce resources for the 
local groups to use; now, however, the 
groups tend to rely on local resources. 

But Hamilton believes CGIT will 
continue to be an important program for 
girls. “Our basic structure has been 
proven ... the program will stay,” she 
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says. “We have been constant to our 


Christian roots. And we have always 
been in tune to the needs of the time.” 

CGIT groups, for example, were 
among the first to address issues such as 
inclusive language and education in 
sexuality. “We were [responding] to 
issues that girls face,” Hamilton ex- 
plains. “There’s a good relationship be- 
tween the girls and the leaders, and [the 
discussion] could take place within a 
trusting atmosphere.” 


At present, CGIT leaders are debating 
whether the age range for CGIT will be 
lowered to 10- to 15-year-olds. They also 
face the issue of declining membership, in 
part, because of a recent turn to co-ed 
youth ministry. 

“CGIT will decline if there’s no de- 
nominational support,” Hamilton com- 
ments. “But it will continue to play a 
positive role for young women. CGIT 
has more alumni than actual participants 
— they must think about what CGIT 
meant to them and share that with girls 
today.” 

Unlike the Boy Scouts, CGIT has no 
plans to become co-ed. “CGIT is a place 
where young women can gather,” 
Hamilton states. She laughs. “We 
haven’t had a major challenge on this 
issue yet.” It 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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we're both into relieving hunger. 


what do 


churches & grain elevators 


have in common? 


Your church, together with 10,000 others through the Foodgrains Bank, works with the 
Canadian grain system to share with hungry people world-wide. 


Join us in lifting the suffering of hunger. Grain & other 
contributions may be made to the Presbyterian World Service & 
Development account. 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank Box 767 Winnipeg MB R3C 2L4 (204)944-1993 
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. eS live on a corner lot in 


an older, tree-lined neighbourhood. 
Last week, I swept up the first of 
what will eventually be an 
avalanche of yellow and 
orange leaves. That is 
the down side to the 
“mature landscap- 
ing” our real estate 
agent touted three 
years ago. 

But I have long 
forgiven his reality 
lapse. Slow, method- 
ical yard work gives me time 
to think and ponder and evaluate. 
There is something about the specific 
task of heaping up masses of colourful 
leaves that causes reflection on the na- 
ture of life in general — the careful and 
timeless orchestration of season follow- 
ing season; the complex arrangement of 
animal patterns, plant life and weather 
cycles; then the drum-roll-like recogni- 
tion of the magnitude, imagination and 
creativity of the one who put it all 
together. 

When the reverberations of those 
thoughts subside, there is left in their 
wake a renewed awareness of my own 
place in the song. The towering poplars 
and birch I labour beside have been 
around since before I was born; and, 
unless municipal pruning goes awry, 
they will be standing long after I have 
passed on. 
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The trees show no interest in 
the one collecting their litter. 
Regardless of the rela- 
tive “world’s-eye” 
significance of 
WM BOPenVvi cil 
wields the 
rake, the tim- 
ing and volume 
of their drop- 
pings are beyond 
human control. Af- 
ter their deep, chilly 
sleep and when I have 
given up looking, they 
will dress their limbs in 
snips of green almost overnight and be- 
gin the cycle all over again. 

The contemplation does wonders for 
my sometimes grandiose air of impor- 
tance. As I start another pile of 
leaves, self-esteem is 
at a far healthier level 
— for me and 
those around me. 
By the time half 
the yard is raked 
and bagged, any lin- 
gering thoughts of my 
own invincibility 
or self- 
reliance have 
been captured 
and trashed as 
well. Physical frailty is painfully re- 
vealed in the red blisters developing on 


both hands; in my usual “get this job 
done and get it done now” exuberance, I 
have neglected to don gloves. 

Even my inability to check rash emo- 
tion is exposed. After my third unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish an intact leaf 
pile, I banish all four of my children 
from the yard — for life. More raking, 
more pondering. I find the kids; and, 
with hugs and “sorries” of their own, 
they forgive my inappropriate outburst. 
The clean, peaceful feeling that comes of 
apologizing and making amends sits well 
with my soul and stirs gladness that the 
conductor of this vividly hued symphony 
is also in the pardoning business. More 
raking, unbanishment and one gigantic 
family leaf-jump. Much more raking. 

Some days and several layers of less 

positive attitude later, an- 

other aspect of my over- 
whelming humanness 
surfaced. It was the 
afternoon after fall’s 
first hard frost, and 
I was “power 
strollering” my 
two youngest 
children down 
the back lanes 
in our neigh- 
bourhood. I had 
already been some- 
what disheartened by the appear- 
ance of our garden that morning — 
particularly the ruination of the tomato 
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plants we had neglected to cover. As I 
strode along, my over-the-fence glances 
only served to reinforce my sombreness. 
Whatever summer we had was definitely 
over; each patch of wilted lettuce and 
frozen zucchini silently heralded the 
arrival of a season of breakdown and 
decay. 

Aerobic exercise and its resulting in- 
crease in oxygen intake and endorphin 
activity generally produce great positive 
mental benefits. Today, however, my 
body’s attempt to lift the resident despair 
was to no avail. The leaves and raking 
and sweeping I could handle; but in my 
little corner — the one by the garage 
where our garden sits — fall did not look 
like a good thing. For us, it had meant an 
early end to much promise. Rather mun- 
dane promise — like home-made 
salsa, spaghetti sauce and wonderful 4 
salads into October — but 
promise none the less. 

The “poor me” category 
of emotions was altogether 
winning the battle against 
my grateful heart and up- 
ward gaze of raking day. It 
was under their black cloud 
of victory that I loaded the kids into the 
van two days later and headed to the 
West End to visit a friend. With sunshine 
and warm air slipping into our open win- 
dows, we turned into the river valley and 
immediately caught our collective 
breath. For several minutes, the sight 
overwhelmed even the decibel level of 
our current favourite children’s tape. 

My three-year-old began a quiet, lyr- 
ical recitation of all the hues he saw dis- 
played about him. With the “colours of 
autumn” sing-song as background, I felt 
tender chastening as God reminded me 
of my 48-hour focus on a couple dozen 
blackened tomato plants. I realized, 
again, the importance of getting my eyes 
off myself and taking a look at the bigger 
picture. And with great thankfulness, I 
rejoiced I was growing, changing and 
maturing with the support and under the 
loving hand of someone whose idea of 
how to ring in a new season is so much 
more encouraging, majestic and beautiful 
than mine. I@ 


Brenda Wollenberg is a columnist for 
Edmonton Woman. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 


<a Something 
Wonderful 
Thanking God for Food 


Food is one of the most precious gifts God gives us. Without it, we could not survive. That’s why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving in the fall — we want to thank God for all the wonderful food grown over the summer. 


Find the different foods in the word search. Then put the leftover letters into the blanks below to figure out the 
mystery message. . Yj 
\ UY 
Q ‘ 
XQ 


ape Rie} |Miulo 

bean 

beet | R 

berry 

blueberries R 

carrots 

celery \ 

at altlojclolo 

corn 

ae alRiulelale|slo[N|R/O[C] mushroom 
nuts 

teres int 

leeks OAS al Oh Fe ie 

lettuce — yee a 
peppers 

s|miulFlofofe/R{ofilolu| mums 
potatoes 
squash 
H tomatoes 

water 
zucchini 
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Why do we, The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, not have a de- 
consecration service for church 
buildings when we are finished 
with them? When we build them, 
we consecrate them to the glory 
of God; but when the people are 
gone and the building is sold or 
torn down, there is no opportun- 
ity for the people who had wor- 
shipped there to say goodbye. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


Excellent condition. Dual keyboard. 


Resembles roll-top desk. New $6,000, 
asking $3,000 or best offer. (905) 823- 
0460. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
is seeking an assistant minister to 
promote Christian ministry with youth and 
young adults. Please send your profile to: 
D. A. Carman, Clerk of Session, 89 Dunn 
St., Oakville, Ont. L6U 3C8. 


ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


Family Ministries 
Program Co-ordinator 
Contract Position 
We desire a self-motivated, faithful, 
enthusiastic person (layperson accept- 
able) to build and supervise innovative, 
creative programs for young families. 
Position is non-pastoral, part-time. For 
job description/forwarding a resumé, 
please contact by November 30: The 
Search Committee, Knox’s Galt Presby- 
terian Church, 2 Grand Ave. S., 
Cambridge, Ontario N1S 2L2. 
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You Were ASKive? 


Nobody Said Goodbye 


You will be happy to know there is 
a service like this in our new Book of 
Common Worship. It is called “A Ser- 
vice for the Dissolution of a Congre- 
gation” and may be used when a 
congregation is dissolved or is to be 
amalgamated with another congrega- 
tion when the new congregation is to 
worship in another place. The rationale 
for including such a service in the new 
Book of Common Worship is precisely 


ST. GILES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
requires an experienced and energetic 
minister. St. Giles is a large, family 
congregation with a strong base of 
committed members. We have a vibrant 
church school and a music program 
which is integral to worship. The 
successful candidate will possess strong 
leadership skills, a dynamic personality, 
proven administrative and organizational 
ability, and a challenging preaching style. 
A congregational profile is available from: 
Mr. W. G. Stephen, Convener, Search 
Committee, 3351 Varna Cres. NW., 
Calgary, Alta. T3A OE4 or Rev. M. Jean 
Morris, Interim Moderator, 4612 Varsity 

Dr. NW., Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 


DIANE BISH 
ORGAN CONCERT 
Friday, November 3, at 7:30 p.m. 
at Bethel Pentecostal Church 
Viewmount at Fisher, Nepean, Ontario 
Cost: $20; Children (13 and under) $15. 
Send your cheque with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to: 


Parkwood Presbyterian Church 
10 Chesterton, Nepean, Ont. K2E 5S9 
All profit goes to Live the Vision 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


Tony Plomp 


the one cited by you. “It is as impor- 
tant for the church to celebrate endings 
as it is to celebrate beginnings.... For 
members of the congregation being 
dissolved, the occasion may be one for 
grief; and, yet, the major themes will 
be thanksgiving for the history now 
coming to a close and praise for the 
guidance of God through the years of 
the congregation’s life.” During the 
service, there is an opportunity to 
transfer the historical documents such 
as session minutes, Communion and 
baptismal rolls and other such records 
that have historical and legal value to 
the newly formed congregation or to 
the presbytery for forwarding to the 
church archives. As the recessional 
hymn is being sung, the office-bearers 
in the congregation will join a proces- 
sion of members out of the building 
and will carry with them such items as 
the pulpit Bible, the baptismal bowl, 
Communion vessels and the like. 

This, to my knowledge, is as close 
as we come to a service of “deconse- 
cration.” It seems to me, however, that 
this service can easily be adapted to in- 
clude some references to the building 
if it is no longer to be used as a place 
of worship. In fact, the preamble to the 
Service of Dissolution in the Book of 
Common Worship notes: “If proceeds 
from the sale of property will be ded- 
icated to new areas of mission and 
ministry, this should be noted and 
celebrated.” IN 


Please send questions to: Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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W. N. Stevenson 


Rare books find safe home 
A collection of rare 16th- and 17th- 
century theological books threatened by 
the presence of mould in the Knox Col- 
lege basement has found a safe, envir- 
onmentally controlled home in the 
Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library of 
the University of Toronto. Under an 


Pictured signing the agreement to relocate the Knox College Rare Book Collection are: 


agreement between Knox College and 
the Fisher library, the books will be 
housed free of charge in the library 
while remaining the property of Knox 
College. The library’s proximity to the 
college will also ensure the rare texts re- 
main accessible to students and faculty. 
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Art Van Seters (left), principal of Knox; Richard Landon, director of the Thomas Fisher 
Rare Book Library, University of Toronto; and professor lain Nicol (right), convener of 


the Knox College library committee. 


Hope Waddell school turns 100 
This year is the centennial anniversary 
of Hope Waddell Training Institution in 
Calabar, Nigeria. Hope Waddell, the 
oldest school in Eastern Nigeria, was 
founded in 1895 by the Church of Scot- 
land, and has become one of the most 
respected schools in the country. Named 
after a missionary from the Caribbean, 
its staff is now a mix of missionaries, 
overseas teachers and Nigerians. 
Originally incorporating elementary 
and secondary education, and voca- 
tional training, the school became a 
boys boarding school in the 1950s. 
Hope Waddell closed during the civil 
war of 1967, but reopened after the 
war. In later years, girls were admitted 
as day students. Today, over 5,000 stu- 
dents attend. 
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Over the years, many graduates of 
the school went on to contribute signif- 
icantly to Nigerian society. The first 
president of Nigeria and the first 
Nigerian governor of Eastern Nigeria 
both graduated from Hope Waddell. 

“The students were incredibly keen 
to learn and achieve their goals,” com- 
ments Ron McGraw, a Canadian Pres- 
byterian who taught chemistry at Hope 
Waddell during the 1960s with his fu- 
ture wife, Hazel. “It was very different 
from anything we’d ever experienced.” 

Indeed, the students at Hope Wad- 
dell were so keen to learn they had to 
be punished for studying too much — 
those who read past lights-out were as- 
signed a large area of grass to cut the 
next day. 


Knox College committee 
listening to Presbyterians 

Knox College’s newly formed devel- 
opment committee, established to de- 
velop a fund-raising plan for the 
college, recently sent out a research 
task group to “listen” to Presbyterians. 
“We wanted to listen to people’s views 
and perceptions of Knox College,” 
said associate director of development 
Barbara Hepburn, who was in charge 
of the task force. The research task 
group talked to nearly 100 people, both 
clergy and laity, asking them to de- 
scribe the strengths of Knox, the con- 
cerns they have, and how they would 
like Knox to improve. 

“We were pleasantly surprised by 
the amount of support for the college 
out there,” Hepburn commented. 
Among the strengths mentioned were 
the theologically based education 
Knox provides, and the internships and 
field placements program. People are 
concerned, however, that the education 
which students receive is not practical 
enough and that little is done to en- 
courage a sense of personal spirituality 
or passion for ministry in students. As 
well, many Presbyterians feel that 
Knox does not provide enough contin- 
uing education opportunities for clergy 
or laity. 

“The main thing we learned is that 
we're not good at communicating what 
we're doing,’ Hepburn said. “Some of 
[the concerns raised] have already 
been addressed.” For example, during 
recent curriculum revisions, Knox Col- 
lege added a series of six workshops 
on integrating theology and practical 
ministry. 

“But the biggest thing to come out 
of the report is that [people] are feeling 
the need for continuing education and 
lay education,” Hepburn stated. “We 
need to address those concerns while 
keeping our main mandate of ordain- 
ing students for ministry.” 
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Presbyterian minister 

versus 

David Suzuki 

Rev. David McBride, of St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church in Port Hope, 
Ont., recently stated that David Suzuki 
is ignorant of Christianity and its re- 
sponse to environmental problems. 
Suzuki, who spoke in Port Hope about 
proposed disposal caverns for radioac- 
tive waste, apparently claimed that 
“the Judaeo-Christian tradition is re- 
sponsible for the environmental mess 
we are in today.” 

In an article in the Port Hope 
Evening Guide, McBride took Suzuki 
to task for his comments. He wrote: “I 
would answer you, Dr. Suzuki. I have 
heard you only too well and I have 


found you wanting, not because I dis- 
agree with you on the environmental 
issues, but because you set yourself up 
as some kind of demigod of a new en- 
vironmental religion and felt you had 
to mince the Christians to prove your 
point.” 

McBride said Suzuki was alienating 
some of his strongest supporters by 
making Christianity and environmen- 
talism mutually exclusive. Further- 
more, McBride declared, the problems 
over the environment could not be re- 
duced to “simple conformity to the 
laws of nature,” but were part of the 
greater problem of humanity’s own de- 
structive capabilities. “God matches 
our universal destructiveness,” 
McBride wrote, “by ... transform[ing] 
it into life-giving proportions ... 
through the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” 


207th General Assembly Presbyterian Church (U.S.A) 


“Give Thanks, Sing Praise, Declare 
God’s Steadfast Love” was the theme 
of the 207th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A), held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 15-21. Over 
11,000 people attended the opening 
worship service and Communion 
which took place in Riverfront 
Stadium. 

Marj Carpenter, 68, who retired in 
1994 as mission interpreter for the 
Worldwide Ministries Division of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and prior 
to that served for 16 years as manager 
of the Presbyterian News Service, was 
elected Moderator on the first ballot. 

A recommendation from the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Youth Ministry 
Council at the Assembly’s opening 
session launched a new youth ministry 
program. A Youth Connection Assem- 
bly, designed to improve the youth de- 
cision-making process in the church, 
will be held every three years. A con- 
ference involving up to 30,000 young 
people is to take place in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in December 1999. Youth 
advisory delegates will continue to 
represent young people at the annual 
General Assembly. 
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Four open hearings focused on a 
proposal which would allow commis- 
sioned lay preachers to baptize and to 
moderate session meetings, plans for a 
national media campaign, a review of 
the special offerings initiative and in- 
terfaith worship. The Moderator’s 
Special Committee on Reconciliation 
also held open hearings. 

Important Assembly issues includ- 
ed the Consultation on Church Union 
or the Church of Christ Uniting 
(COCU). The three-decades-long ini- 
tiative is an ecumenical movement 
toward church unity. If COCU is even- 
tually approved, the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A) would institute the of- 
fice of bishop. As well, a layer of 
COCU councils would be installed 
alongside sessions, presbyteries, 
synods and the General Assembly to 
administer the mission and ministry of 
COCU. Many concerns were ex- 
pressed both in committee meetings 
and on the floor of Assembly about the 
parity of elders and the authority and 
hierarchy of bishops. The report was 
referred back to the Special Committee 
on COCU with a long list of com- 
ments. A further report will come 


Suzuki had spoken to an audience 
of 800 people in Port Hope United 
Church. Port Hope is spotted with 
low-level radioactive waste from Eldo- 
rado Nuclear Ltd., which used the 
town’s landfill sites and ravines to dis- 
pose of refinery waste before the dan- 
ger of radiation was fully appreciated. 
Suzuki argued against a proposed plan 
to dig limestone caverns into the wa- 
terfront to dispose of the radioactive 
waste. He said that scientists do not 
know enough about the universe to 
predict the problems such an action 
would create. 

“Let's suppose something does go 
wrong,” Suzuki commented. “Can you 
imagine the cost of digging it all back 
up and dealing with it?” However, 
Suzuki seemingly offered no alterna- 
tive to the proposed disposal plan. 


before the 1996 General Assembly. 

Several special events during As- 
sembly included discussions on the 
vital role of the churches in a techno- 
logical age and the tragedy of child 
poverty. (Barbara McLean) 


Presbyterian serving 
overseas with 
Mennonite agency 
Dan Mathew- 
son, a member 
of Woodbridge 
Church, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., 
has begun a 
one-year Men- 
nonite Central 
Committee 
SALT (Serving 
and Learning 
Together) International assignment in 
Zimbabwe, where he is serving as an 
office worker and teacher at Mtshabezi 
Mission. The Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee is the service, development and 
relief agency of North American 
Mennonite and Brethren in Christ 
churches. 
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All's well that ends well 

Layperson Peter Gray had a rough 
time when he joined missionaries 
David and Miriam Barrie in trying to 
dig a well in Malawi. 

Gray, a hydrogeologist from Cam- 
bridge, Ontario, planned a two-week 
trip to the Namingaze Experimental 
Farm in Malawi, a demonstration farm 
supported by the Presbyterian Church 
which teaches sustainable farming 
practices. The farm also contains an 
elementary school. A small creek pre- 
viously used for drinking water was not 
large enough to supply water for the 
farm, the farming students, the elemen- 
tary students and the local villagers. 
Central Presbyterian Church in Cam- 
bridge raised $5,000 to dig a well, and 
the money was matched by Presbyter- 
ian World Service and Development. 

The Barries left Canada in January 
to find and book a drilling rig. By Feb- 
ruary, no rig had been found, so Gray’s 
departure was postponed until the end 
of the month. When he arrived, there 
was still no rig on the site. 

A drilling rig finally arrived late on 
the Wednesday of Gray’s first week. 


They began drilling, but the first spot 
chosen was dry. When they tried to 
move the rig to another location, the 
men working the rig stated they 
couldn’t move it without the permission 
of their bosses at the local water board. 

After going in person to the office 
for several days, the Barries finally met 
the official at the water board on the 
Tuesday of the following week. He 
said a rig owned by another company 
was available and they could use it the 
next day. 

By Thursday, however, they had 
not yet received a drilling rig. The Bar- 
ries located the company that owned 
the second rig and, after discovering 
the owner had heard nothing from the 
official at the water board, persuaded 
him to let them borrow the rig. 

On Gray’s final full day, the rig ar- 
rived — and broke down as soon as 
they started drilling. When they arrived 
on the farm the next day, someone had 
managed to make it work. Not only 
that, but they had found water — 
enough water to supply the surround- 
ing area. 

“We had been doing a lot of pray- 
ing,” Gray said. “And our prayers were 
definitely answered.” (Source: Cam- 
bridge Times) 


Short-term missionaries experience full-time rewards 


Last summer, several short-term Pres- 
byterian missionaries worked at the 
Mission Ebenezer-Bautista in San Louis 
Potosi, Mexico. The mission, estab- 
lished in 1993 by Irineo Reyes of Horeb 
Baptist Church, is in a densely populat- 
ed, working-class area of the city. 
Missionaries taught arts and crafts, 
led Bible studies and performed mime 
and puppet shows for the local children. 
For the older youths, Christian movies 
were shown nightly, while various 
youth programs were run to combat the 
influences of gangs, drugs and alcohol. 
“We all experienced real enhance- 
ment of our beliefs and returned home 
with a stronger and deeper faith,” says 
Marguerite Cato of St. Aidan’s 
Church, New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia, and one of the short-term mis- 
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sionaries. “The love, acceptance, shar- 
ing and working together with these 
sincere Christians will remain with us 
permanently.” 


Children at the Mission Ebenezer-Bautista 
in San Louis Potosi, Mexico, with 
Margaret, one of the missionaries. 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


BULLAG =: P°# 
GLASS LTD. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


ys “pte for Brochure . 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


LES BD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Established 1920 


NIOBATA 


Sarre Cam 


Custom Stained ne pein 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 
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Presbyterian receives 

Order of Canada medal 

Glen Keith Cowan, an elder of Trinity 
Church, Victoria, B.C., has been 
awarded the Order of Canada medal 
for his work in promoting Canadian 
unity. He will be presented with the 
medal by the Governor General at a 
ceremony in Rideau Hall, Ottawa, on 
November 16. 

Dr. Cowan’s efforts in the cause of 
unity include his book My Canada 
(and its French edition Mon Pays Le 
Canada) which drew praise from a 
diverse group of Canadians, including 
Robert Stanfield, Wayne Gretzky and 
Therese Casgrain. The proceeds from 
sales of the book were donated to the 


Think-tank date moved to February 
The think-tank on the future priorities 
of the church, originally planned 
for November, will now be held Feb- 
ruary 21-25, 1996, at the Salvation 
Army Conference Centre at Jackson’s 
Point, Ont. 

So far, approximately 120 nomina- 


Anglican Church restructures 

The Anglican Church of Canada has 
announced staffing and structural 
changes to bring the national staff or- 
ganization in line with the priorities 
and focus approved by its chief gov- 
erning body. 

The key element in the new struc- 
ture, as described by Archbishop 
Michael Peers, is a nine-person man- 
agement team to direct the work and 
priorities in those areas approved by 
the denomination’s General Synod 
which met in Ottawa in June. 

The restructuring has resulted in the 
elimination of three staff positions: 
congregational development consul- 
tant, editor and general manager of the 
Anglican Journal, and director of the 
Anglican Book Centre. 

Congregational development will 
no longer be initiated at the national 
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Terry Fox and Roger Doucet 
cancer funds. 

Cowan also conceived and 
organized the People to 
People Petition for Canadian 
Unity, collecting more than 
1.25 million signatures from 
Canadians living outside of 
Quebec. The petition was pre- 
sented to René Lévesque, 
Premier of Quebec at the time, 
on the eve of the first Quebec 
referendum on separation. 

Following the infamous 
burning of the Quebec flag in 
Brockville, Ont., in May 1990, Cowan 
organized a press conference in Mon- 
treal at which members of the 
Brockville clergy and the mayor of the 
city assured Quebecers that the flag- 
burning was an isolated incident not 


tions for participants in the think- 
tank have been received. A decision 
on who will make up the final 65- 
member think-tank is expected by 
December 20. 

Presbyteries will be asked to nom- 
inate one candidate each for the think- 


level. The Anglican Journal and the 
Anglican Book Centre will both come 
under the management of a new Infor- 
mation Resources Group. 

The editorial independence of the 
Anglican Journal was confirmed by 
the General Synod. Carolyn Purden, 
who held the editor and general man- 
ager position, was given a severance 
package. Purden joined the staff of the 
Journal in 1967 and became editor and 
general manager in 1991. Under her 
tenure, the paper won numerous 
awards for news and feature reporting 
and for general excellence. She was a 
co-winner of the 1995 A. C. Forrest 
Memorial Award given by the Can- 
adian Church Press for excellence in 
religious journalism with a social 
conscience. 


Glen Keith Cowan and his wife, Elizabeth Anne. 


representative of the feelings of the 
majority of Canadians. 

Glen Keith Cowan is a son of the 
manse. His father, Rev. C. L. Cowan, 
was Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly in 1949. 


tank. They will also be asked to partic- 
ipate by holding focus groups which 
will respond to questions designed to 
provide background information for 
the think-tank. 


Purden views the changes to the 
Journal as symptomatic of an industry 
in which declining circulation and 
declining budgets are causing the 
disappearance of major religious publi- 
cations in Canada and the United 
States. 

“Excellence,” she says, “is no guar- 
antee of longevity. Invariably, the reli- 
gious magazines that disappear are 
among the best.” 

Michael McAteer, former religion 
editor of the Toronto Star, has been 
named interim editor of the Journal 
until a permanent editor is appointed. 
He will oversee the editorial content of 
the monthly newspaper, but, under the 
terms of restructuring, will have no 
control over the periodical’s finances. 

The Anglican Journal has a circula- 
tion of approximately 255,000. 
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South African church council 

welcomes back rebel church 

The church which provided the theo- 
logical “justification” for apartheid has 
joined forces with the South African 
Council of Churches (SACC), one of 
the most powerful anti-apartheid lob- 
bies in South Africa. The Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk (NGK — Dutch 
Reformed Church) was given observer 


status at a special ceremony during the 
church council’s annual conference in 
July. 

The NGK severed its links with the 
SACC’s predecessor, the Christian 
Council of South Africa, in 1939 be- 
cause of political differences. The 
NGK took the side of the white minor- 
ity by providing a theological and bib- 
lical foundation for racial segregation. 

The NGK’s return to the fold was 
accompanied by open expressions of 
emotion. Renowned Afrikaner theolo- 


Seoul says no to joint worship service 


A joint worship service that was to 
have brought together Christians from 
North and South Korea was cancelled 
because the Seoul government refused 
to approve the event. 

The joint worship, with representa- 
tives from the North’s Christian com- 
munity of approximately 10,000 and the 


moral dimensions of our society. 


multicultural society.” 


“ Donald ¢. Poster 


Source APR 


Call toll free to order: 


10162 Newene Rd., 
Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 


Shas 


Wondering how 
to live faithfully in 
today’s world? 


Following your own beliefs, yet being aware of 
others’ faiths can be a challenge. Don Posterski 
offers an exploration of the multi-faith and multi- 


"(Posterski’s) book is a thoughtful inquiry into 
Canadian values and religious faith in a 


Michael Valpy 
Senior Columnist 
The Globe and Mail 


True to You 
551-058 ¢ $17.95 


GST not included 
Shipping charges will apply 


1-800-663-2775 


South’s 12 million Christians, was 
scheduled for August 13 to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the liberation of the 
Korean Peninsula from Japanese rule. 
The event was also intended to mark a 
turning-point after 50 years of division 
and hostility between the two Koreas. 
However, Christians on both sides 


Office Hours: 
8:00 am-4:30 pm 
Pacific Time 


gian and minister, C. F. Beyers Naude, 
who was thrown out of the NGK for 
his anti-apartheid statements and ac- 
tions in the *60s, wept when the SACC 
voted to accept the NGK. 

The Moderator of the NGK’s Gen- 
eral Synod, Frank Swanepoel, said: 
“The time has come for us to join our 
former theological opponents. Our jus- 
tifying apartheid is a thing of the past.” 

The NGK, which has 1.3 million 
members, will now consider applying 
for full membership in the SACC. (EN/) 


of the border — as they have done 
every year since 1988 — celebrated 
“World Sunday of Prayer for Peace 
and Reunification of Korea” on the 
Sunday before August 15, the date in 
1945 when the peninsula gained inde- 
pendence at the end of the Second 
World War. (EN/) 


Full-time Minister 


to work with this centrally located 
congregation and exciting new facility. 


Enquiries should be directed to: 
Rev. J. Patricia Hanna 
150 Gateway Boulevard 
North York, Ontario 
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Trinity’s Mission Statement: “To worship 
and serve God through faith in Jesus Christ and 
the power of the Holy Spirit.” 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


REV. BLAINE THIERRY is pictured holding a letter of congratula- 
tions from the Moderator of the 120th General Assembly, George 
Vais, on his retirement as district secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society. Presenting the letter were Sandy Russell (left) and 
Gloria Wasacase, elders of Central Church, Brantford, Ont. 
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A SURPRISE SUPPER was held at Caven Church, Exeter, Ont., 
to honour Rev. Charles Henderson on his 50 years in the min- 
istry. The occasion also gave his friends from Caven Church and 
from Carmell Church, Hensall, an opportunity to say goodbye. 
Charles, who retired to Exeter 12 years ago, recently moved to 
St. Catharines, Ont. Roy McKay, moderator of the Presbytery of 
Stratford-Huron, is pictured (left) presenting him with bookends 
on behalf of the presbytery. 


A capacity congregation recently celebrated the 105th anniver- 
sary of Livingston Church, Baden, Ont. Rev. Bill Barber conduct- 
ed the service and dedicated a plaque given to the congregation 
by the Livingston family. Rev. Garth Wilson of Toronto was the 
guest preacher. Special music, during and after the service, was 
provided by the TwinCity Harmonizers of Kitchener, Ont. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Oshawa, Ont., celebrated its 35th an- 
niversary on April 2. Pictured are: Rev. Harry Waite (standing), 
interim minister; Rev. Charles Cook (left), a former member of 
St. Luke’s and currently minister of First Church, Thompson, 
Man.; Rev. Jang Woo Lee, minister of the Korean Presbyterian 
Church which meets in St. Luke’s; and Rev. Tom Gemmell, 
former minister of the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, was 
joined by Princess Margriet of the Netherlands and her husband, 
Pieter van Vollenhoven, at the worship service on May 21. The 
princess and her husband were in Canada to help mark the 50th 
anniversary of the end of hostilities in Europe and the liberation 
of Holland from Nazi forces. A miniature replica of a banner cre- 
ated by Richard Bond, a member of St. Andrew's, was present- 
ed to Princess Margriet by the artist's daughters, Kiera and 
Brianne. The banner depicts colourful Dutch tulips gradually 
changing shape and taking flight as Canada geese. Also pic- 
tured (right) are J. H. W. Fietelaars, the Netherlands ambas- 
sador to Canada, and his wife, Leonie. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 


photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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NOAH’S ARK, as presented by Bonar Church, Port McNicoll, Ont., was among the 
floats entered in the parade during Port McNicoll’s annual Porterama festival held Vic- 
toria Day weekend. The float was the idea of Rev. David Whitehead, minister of Bonar 
Church, and was constructed by men from the congregation. Members of the Sunday 
school dressed as animals rode on the float along with Mr. and Mrs. Noah. Flyers invit- 
ing people to join in the church’s activities were handed out along the parade route. 


: j = 
THE SANCTUARY CHOIR of Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., also known as 
“Thee Entertainers,” performed a selection of music ranging from sacred to secular for 
the commissioners to the 121st General Assembly at the University of Waterloo Theatre 
Complex, June 7. 


A DEPICTION OF the Last Supper made of wood intarsia was dedicated in memory of 
Mary Murray at Point Edward Church, Point Edward, Ont. The marquetry was given by 
her children: Oriole Munro (an elder of the church), Betty Churchen, Earl Murray and 
Noriene Wallace. 
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TWO STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
were dedicated in celebration of 150 
years of Presbyterian worship in Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, at St. Andrew’s Church on 
Palm Sunday. St. Andrew’s is the oldest 
standing church in Hamilton. The win- 
dows, designed by Bermudian artist Vivi- 
enne Gardner, represent the themes 
“Celebrating Our Past” and “Anticipating 
Our Future.” The Governor of Bermuda, 
Lord Waddington, and the Mayor of 
Hamilton, William Boyle, unveiled the 
windows, assisted by clerk of session 
Leslie Adams, board of trustees conven- 
er William Davis, and elders Horace 
Brown and Donald Drury. Pictured (from 
left) are Leslie Adams, William Boyle and 
Horace Brown. 


A BAPTISMAL FONT given in memory 
of Rev. Newton Reid by his wife Evyleen 
(pictured) and daughter Janet was ded- 
icated during the 75th anniversary ser- 
vice of Bristol Memorial Church, Bristol, 
Quebec. Bristol Memorial was Newton 
Reid’s home church, and he was present 
for its opening service in 1920. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF Blair Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., 
recently honoured Gordon and Theresa Fraser upon Gordon’s 
retirement after 39 years as church janitor. Clerk of session John 
Wood (pictured, right) presented the Frasers with a picnic table 
and chairs on behalf of the congregation. 


A YOUTH RETREAT organized by the Presbytery of Winnipeg 
Youth Council was held at First Church, Winnipeg, the last week- 
end of January. The retreat, called Titanic, was one of three re- 
treats planned for this year. The weekend’s activities examined 
the theme “Self-Esteem” through the use of theme sessions, 
houseboat groups, films, skits, arts and crafts, a talent show, 
games and worship. On Sunday morning, the 24 participants led 
the service at First Church with music, dance and drama. 


Py, 

A DEDICATION SERVICE for a new stair-lift and other renova- 
tions to improve accessibility was held at Central Church, Brant- 
ford, Ont. Pictured, left to right, are: Chris Friel, mayor of 
Brantford; Brad Ward, MPP; Ross Cochrane, convener of the 
accessibility committee; Rev. Mark Gaskin; David Bissett, clerk 
of session. 
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A RETIREMENT TEA was held for Rev. W. D. (Biff) Jarvis on 
May 28 at St. Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., where he 
served for the past 18 years. A sketch of the church and a gift of 
money were presented to Biff and his wife, Jean. They are pic- 
tured with past clerk of session Allen Goodlett (right). 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH its 150th anniversary, the congrega- 
tion of Knox Church, Acton, Ont., celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of the church building. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. 
Arnold Bethune, interim minister; Rev. John Anderson, minister 


from 1947-48; Mac Sprowl, convener of the 150th anniversary 
committee. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Corunna, Ont., is celebrating 140 
years of Christian service this year. Pictured with an anniversary 
banner are Jack Keefe, who designed the logo, and Sheila 
Deneau, who created the banner. Anniversary celebrations will 
culminate with a special service in November. 
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SEVEN WOMEN FROM St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., re- 
cently received certificates commemorating 50 years of service 
to the congregation. Pictured standing: (from left) Mae McPher- 
son, Jeannette Cramp and Margaret Hicks. Seated are Imogene 
Izett, Kitty Rusling and Bertha Marie McCulloch. Absent from the 
photo is Ann Ferguson 


THREE GENERATIONS OF one family were received into Knox 
Church, Manotick, Ont., by baptism and/or profession of faith re- 
cently. Pictured, left to right, are: Brian Earl, clerk of session; 
Amanda Goth (baptism and profession of faith); Nancy Goth 
(reaffirmation of faith); Angela Goth-Caron (baptism and profes- 
sion of faith); John Eric Robert Goth-Caron (baptism); and Rev. 
Gerald E. Sarcen. (The Record reminds readers that baptisms 
are included in People and Places only under unusual circum- 
stances.) 


PICTURED ARE members of the Joyful Noise Singers and Band 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Dresden, Ont., who dedicated their in- 
struments to the glory of God prior to their debut performance on 
Easter Sunday. 
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ALMOST 300 PEOPLE attended the dedication of the new 
church building of Knox Church, Meaford, Ont., in April. The ser- 
vice began with the presentation of the keys by clerk John Mac- 
donald and members of session to the moderator of the 
Presbytery of Grey-Bruce-Maitland, Rev. Rod Lamb. Presbytery 
and session members then entered the church to the accompani- 
ment of the Knox Handbell Choir. Rev. Howard Sullivan conduct- 
ed the service and Rev. George Vais, Moderator of the 120th 
General Assembly, was the guest speaker. Local, provincial and 
federal politicians brought greetings and congratulations. 


PICTURED IS David Mackay Harvey with the trowel used by his 
great-great-grandfather, Rev. A. B. Mackay, to lay the founda- 
tion stone of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., on May 24, 1900. 
The ivory-handled, engraved silver trowel, a cherished posses- 
sion of the Mackay family since that day, was presented by 
David’s mother, Mary, to Knox Church at the congregation’s 
170th anniversary service on May 28. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., 
raised money to buy a Communion set for the Mphiritiri Presbyter- 
ian Church in Malawi for its 40th anniversary mission project.. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Bill McGowan, elder; Rev. Richard Fee, 
representing Presbyterian World Service and Development; Hazel 
MacPhail of the church school; Rev. lan Hay, interim minister of 
St. Mark’s; and Bill Woolford of the anniversary committee. 
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Against the Protestant Gnostics by 
Philip J. Lee (Oxford, 1995, $26.95). 

Philip Lee is minister of St. John 
and St. Stephen Presbyterian Church in 
Saint John, New Brunswick. In 1987, 
the hardback copy of his book was 
published. This year, Oxford Press has 
issued a paperback edition. If you 
missed this book the first time because 
of the expense, be assured Lee’s mes- 
sage is still relevant today. 

In the “Preface to the Paperback 
Edition,” Lee comments that although 
he appreciates all his critics since first 
writing the book, he cannot accept the 
charge of some that he overstated his 
argument. He writes: “I believe that 
five years ago I underestimated the 
Gnostic threat. I did not imagine in 
1987 that the over-spiritualization of 
American life would make such rapid 
gains.” 

What is the “Gnostic threat” Lee 
fears? Gnosticism was an early Chris- 
tian heresy which repudiated the Old 
Testament and said God did not be- 
come fully human in Jesus. It fostered 
a kind of dualism between spirit and 
matter. 

Using a wide variety of sources 
such as John Calvin, Martin Buber, 
Tom Wolfe and Margaret Atwood, 
Lee argues that modern faith and life 
has tended to adopt this Gnostic ethic 
and philosophy. In the old adage, it al- 
lows Christians to be so heavenly 
minded they are no earthly use. He 
says in the preface: “My own hope is 
that there might be, in North America, 
a turning from radical individualism to 
a more corporate understanding of life, 
and from élite concerns to more egali- 
tarian aims.” 

Those who know Philip Lee will 
see in this book his usual marks of wit 
and charm, but readers will also feel 
the effects of his penetrating mind ap- 
plied to an issue he believes can sub- 
vert both church and society. 
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Book Briefs 

Stories From the Sea of Life by 
Wayne C. Allen (The Phoenix Centre, 
1994, $10, tax included; available 
from: The Phoenix Centre, Box 389, 
Rockwood, Ont. NOB 2K0). 

There is good therapy in a well-told 
story. The stories in this book, taken 
from the lives of real people, have the 
power to amuse, to challenge, to heal, 
to change. 

They are stories with a punch. Their 
essence is captured in accompanying 
sayings which act as reminders. The 
stories and sayings prod readers to 
seek the changes they need to make. 
As readers enter into the stories and 
make them their own, the tales will 
merge with their stories and their 
world will begin to change. 

Wayne Allen is a Presbyterian min- 
ister, counsellor, management consul- 
tant and speaker. 


The Small Membership Church by 
Lyle E. Schaller (Abingdon, 1994, 
$19.25). 

For nearly four centuries, the small 
congregation has been the dominant 
institutional expression of Protestant 
Christianity. Meanwhile, the societal 
context for the small Protestant church 
has changed from supportive to neutral 
to, in many places, a hostile environ- 
ment. 

The small church thrived in a soci- 
ety once dominated by small institu- 
tions that were friendly and supportive. 
But, today, small churches cope in a 
world of large institutions that do not 
make any effort to be supportive of or- 
ganized religion. For example, consid- 
er the retail chain stores that make no 
effort to stay closed before noon on 
Sunday mornings. 

Lyle Schaller demonstrates that the 
small membership church has a bright 
and promising future if the leaders will 
adapt to new roles in the culture. He 
suggests many alternative scenarios 


that can lead to better use of resources 
and more focused energies in ministry. 


Turnaround Strategies for the Small 
Church by Ron Crandall (Abingdon, 
1994, $19.25). 

This new volume in the Effective 
Church Series tells how a small church 
can prosper. The author shows what 
kind of leadership, evangelism and 
outreach will bring about a desirable 
turnaround. He provides specific ac- 
tions that will develop the skills of 
those who minister in the life of a 
small church. He helps pastors and 
other church leaders evaluate their 
ministry objectively, thereby enhanc- 
ing their daily practice of ministry. 


Resources 
God’s Earthkeepers: Biblical Action 
and Reflection on the Environment 
by William van Geest (available from: 
The Evangelical Fellowship of Can- 
ada, Box 8800, Station B, Willowdale, 
Ont. M2K 2R6, Phone 905-479-5885, 
Fax 905-479-4742, $6.50). 

This beautifully printed and laid out 
20-page 
booklet con- 
tains three 
studies on 
the envir- 
onment: 
six bibli- 
cal prin- 
ciples 
about 
creation, our 
crucial relationship 
to the creation and first principles for 
earthkeepers. Each study contains a 
section for reflection and action. 

This booklet provides an excellent 
study guide for small groups in local 
congregations. It comes highly recom- 
mended by Ray Hodgson, Justice Min- 
istries, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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Rural Gleanings 

Rural Gleanings is published three 
times a year by Christian Rural Re- 
search and Resource Service, an inter- 
denominational organization located at 
Glenholme in central Nova Scotia. To 
promote quality of life in rural homes 
and communities, and to strengthen the 
work and worship of the rural church, 
is the major part of its purpose. 

Work on this publication is volun- 
tary and no subscription rate is 
charged. Rural Gleanings is mailed to 
anyone requesting it. Interested readers 
may contribute to expenses as they feel 
able, and a receipt for income tax pur- 
poses will be sent. To be on the mail- 
ing list, please write to the editors: 
Lester and Marion Settle, RR 1, De- 
bert, N.S. BOM 1G0. 

Also available from the same 
source: back issues for $1 per copy and 
a worship packet containing the re- 
source section from many back issues 
of Rural Gleanings for $3.50 per copy. 


Today’s Trends, Tomorrow’s 
Church, Our Choices! in Tools for 
Ministry Audio Magazine by Neil 
Mathers (available from: Tools for 
Ministry, c/o Rev. Neil Mathers, RR 1, 
Nottawa, Ont. LOM 1P0, $10 per tape, 
$80 for one year — 8 tapes). 
Reviewed by Terry Ingram. 

This new resource includes an au- 
dio cassette and a brief newsletter. The 
author, minister of Emmanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Nottawa, Ontario, has 
always had a passion for the health and 
vitality of the Presbyterian Church. His 
work on this resource shows his con- 
tinued interest and hope for the church. 
His presentation style is pleasant to lis- 
ten to, and the content reflects a good 
knowledge of the current literature on 
congregational renewal, health and 
growth along with a well-tuned sense 
of current trends. He offers appropriate 
biblical illustrations and insights and 
has a good sense of our church and the 
world about us. 

There are two primary focuses for 
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Our 20th Anniversary, and we’ve 
only just begun! 


Our big family at New Horizons Tower is celebrating 
20 years of service to the community. New Horizons 
Tower is home to those who enjoy an atmosphere of 
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1140 Bloor Street West, Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 TOWER 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the best value possible on one of 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


November 12 - 22, 1995 
January 9 - 19, 1996 
January 17 - 27, 1996 
January 29 - February 8, 1995 
Southern Caribbean 
January 3 - 13, 1996 
January 23 - February 2, 1996 
Jewels of Southeast Asia 
January 27 - February 11, 1996 
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Hoty LAND 
Israel ¢ Egypt 
November 10 - 21, 1995 
1996 Winter & Spring Tours 


Featuring Israel 
or combine with Egypt, Jordan or Turkey 


Early booking discounts available on 
February, March, and April departures 


ORIENT 
Hong Kong ¢ Guilin © Xian 
Beijing *° Great Wall of China 
Bangkok ® Chiang Mai 
March 7 - 23, 1996 


KENYA SAFARI 


January 17 - February 3, 1996 


Rostad Take advantage of our early booking discounts 
Tours Call us today for a free brochure! 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


King’s Forest Memorials 


FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1924 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 


(INCLUDING ALL MEMORIAL GARDENS) 
* DESIGNERS IN GRANITE & BRONZE INDOOR 
* DIAMOND TIPPED PORTRAITS & ETCHINGS SHOWROOM 
* ETHNIC MEMORIALS 
* LETTERING IN ALL LANGUAGES 


e PRE-ARRANGED MEMORIAL PLAN AL eT 


e SERVING ALL CEMETERIES & NATIONALITIES 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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this first tape: the need for congrega- 
tions to change to meet modern reali- 
ties and the move toward a consumer 
orientation in the life-style choices of 
Canadians. Seven cultural trends are 
outlined to assist the hearer to grasp 
the implications of these fundamental 
changes. The concern for the church is 
to discern how to remain faithful to the 
gospel and yet be contemporary and 
relevant in its proclamation. 

Five trends or issues which face the 
church are reviewed. The church needs 
to redefine tradition in the sense of af- 
firming those things which are helpful 
yet avoiding traditionalism. Doing 
things well as a congregation (quality 
control) is another issue facing the 
church. 

The decline of denominationalism 
means membership definitions need to 
be changed. People no longer join 
Presbyterian churches because they are 
Presbyterians. They join because a par- 
ticular congregation meets their needs. 

Relevancy is also an issue. Address- 
ing contemporary issues (such as 
racism, single parenting, workaholism), 
as well as such matters as the choice of 
musical instruments in worship, are all 
critical if we are to be relevant. The last 
trend of import for the church is one of 
process: will the congregation be vi- 
sion- and future-oriented with a passion 
for pursuing God’s will? 

The newsletter accompanying the 
tape draws attention to some of the 
current literature about the church. The 
books come at the subject from a soci- 
ological perspective. They are helpful 
in understanding church life and the 
needs of people today. Someone in 
every congregation should read at least 
one of them. 


Terry Ingram is minister of Oakridge 
Church, London, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
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October 1970 (25 years) 


Q: Can we worship God with money? 
A: We can, and we should. General 
William Booth, asked why he took 
beer-stained money at the doors of 
London saloons, replied that the Lord 
could sanctify anything. 

Three hundred years ago the 
Church of Scotland banned the receiv- 
ing of offerings within a service as an 
unseemly disturbance of the public 
worship of God. Offerings in those 
days were only for the poor or for 
other relief as the church was support- 
ed by the state or by other endowment. 
These offerings came to be received at 
the church door before or after the ser- 
vice. We have properly brought them 
within the service. 

A lot of nonsense has been written 
about money. It is not money, but the 
love of money that is the root of all 
evil. (I Timothy 6:10). To me, it seems 
that Jesus has the definite word. Look 
at St. Luke 16:9, “And I tell you, make 
friends for yourselves by means of un- 
righteous mammon, so that when it 
fails they may receive you into the 
eternal habitations.” (R.S.V.). King 
Midas, by his touch, turned whatever 
he touched into gold. Jesus tells us to 
have the ‘Midas touch” in reverse — 
to use money to make friends. If that 
isn’t worshipping God, will someone 
please stand up and tell me what is? 

— Louis Fowler 


October 1945 (50 years) 

Capt. The Rev. John W. Foote 
Capt. Foote who was former minister 
of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Port 
Hope, arrived home a few weeks ago. 
The welcome accorded him by Port 
Hope citizens of all walks of life and 
Communions was the most enthusias- 
tic the town has seen. 

Capt. Foote enlisted in the Chaplain- 
cy Service directly after the outbreak of 
war, and went overseas with the Royal 
Hamilton Light Infantry Regiment. 
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This unit was one of the participants in 
the Dieppe raid, and Capt. Foote was 
along with them. He was taken prisoner 
when he went back from the craft, 
which was bearing a group away from 
Dieppe, in order that he remain and 
minister to those who had been unable 
to re-embark. There were over 700 
casualties in his Regiment. 

Capt. Foote who had been quartered 
in a Prisoners’ of War Camp for Com- 
missioned Officers, sought re-union 
with the men on whose behalf he had 
remained on the Dieppe beaches. He 
was then transferred to a Camp for 
INGOs! 


October 1895 (100 years) 
The Highland Sacrament 

Cape Breton has, every summer, in a 
number of her congregations, scenes 
which scarcely any other part of the 
world can show. There, in places, is 
still observed the time-honored Scot- 
tish Sacrament, with the weird melody 
of its Gaelic psalmody rising and 
falling in plaintive cadence, as it floats 
away on the summer breeze from a 
vast open-air congregation; or mingles 
in harmony with the songs of Zion in 
the Saxon tongue from the thronged 
church near by. Services are held for 
five successive days; Thursday, “fast 
day”; Friday, “question day”; Satur- 
day, preparatory service; Sabbath, the 
Communion, with its tender solemnity; 
Monday, “thanksgiving day.” In the 
changes of modern life, and the more 
frequent and regular services every 
Sabbath, these lengthened Sacraments 
will soon be a thing of the past. Even 
in Scotland they are growing rare. But 
it is doubtful whether in any religious 
services in the history of the Church, 
from Christ’s ascension until His com- 
ing again, earth will be nearer heaven, 
in the sweetness of its experiences, 
than in some of those blessed sacra- 
mental seasons. It 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 

A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 
¢ Supertfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

e Altar Ware 

¢ Plaques 

* Choir Gowns 
CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O'Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


Mission Celebration 
Sponsored by Youth in Mission 


November 4-5, 1995 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 
Toronto 
For people of all ages interested in 
celebrating and getting involved 
in mission. 


Cost: $20 


For more information, 
or to register, contact: 
Youth in Mission 


94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4] 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

McMILLAN, REV. ALFRED NORMAN, 89, 
died in Hagersville, Ont., August 3, 1995. 

Norman McMillan was born in Toron- 
to. He graduated from Knox College in 
1934. As a student, he served summer 
mission charges at Omemee and Lake- 
vale in Ontario and Standoff and 
McBride Lake; Granum and Jumbo Val- 
ley; and Carstairs in Alberta. After or- 
dination, he ministered at Kimberley, 
B.C.; Norval and Union, Ont., and for 39 
years at Caledonia, Ont., until he retired 
in 1977. He was a faithful pastor and a 
quiet spoken servant of God who left a 
good mark on all he met. 

Mac was active in the Caledonia com- 
munity, serving as president of the local 
Red Cross for 38 years; working with Boy 
Scouts and Sea Cadets; ministering as 
padre with the Royal Canadian Legion for 
35 years; and portraying Charles Dickens’ 
characters (see Dec. 1993 Record cover 
and story). He received the Queen’s Sil- 
ver Jubilee Medal, the Canadian Medal 
and the Medal of Merit from the Boy 
Scouts with whom he served 60 years. He 
was also a counsellor at Glen Mohr and 
Kintail camps in Ontario. 

For 17 years, McMillan wrote a boys 
page in the Presbyterian Record. He 
published Woodsmoke at Twilight and 
Thoughts on Friendship. His unpublished 
works include an autobiography and a 
collection of stories for the campfire. 

Norman McMillan is survived by wife 
Ida and sons David and Dale. He was 
predeceased by two children. 

BRAAKSMA, BRUNO, 51, faithful mem- 
ber, St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., 
June 21. 

BLAISE, DORIS LILLIAN, active member 
nearly 50 years, church school superin- 
tendent many years, women’s auxiliary, 
dramatic club, board of managers, active 
WMS worker at presbyterial and synodi- 
cal and local levels, elder, clerk of ses- 
sion, involved in planning and building of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Homes, 
Ephraim Scott Memorial, Montreal, June 
17; worked in Presbytery of Montreal of- 
fice six years. 

BOWMAN, VIVIAN, longtime member, 
past manager, elder many years, clerk of 
session, dedicated volunteer for 
Church/Community Clothes Boutique, 
founding member grief support group 
and community pastoral care group, St. 
Paul’s, Banff, Alta., Aug. 3. 

BROOKSON, INA, 83, longtime member, 
trustee, board of managers, active mem- 
ber Clara Innis WMS group and Edith 
Coulter Circle, Knox, St. Catharines, 
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Ont., July 14; former member, Knox- 
Kensington, Montreal. 

CHRISTIE, STEWART, elder 16 years, 
choir member many years, Bible study 
group participant, St. Andrew’s, Rich- 
mond, Ont., July 22. 

HATTIE, HERBERT A., 83, longtime faith- 
ful member, elder many years, St. 
David’s, Halifax, May 5. 

HOLLOWAY, T. EDGAR, 92, charter 
member, longtime elder, former trustee, 
former church school superintendent, St. 
David's, Halifax, July 1. 

NICOLSON, AGNES, longtime choir mem- 
ber, New Westminster, Hamilton, Ont., 
June 26 in a traffic accident. 

NICOLSON, WILLIAM, longtime choir 
member, longtime elder, New Westmin- 
ster, Hamilton, Ont., June 26 in a traffic 
accident. 

NOSEWORTHY, GERRY, member 37 
years, faithful elder, Central, Brantford, 
Ont., Aug. 7. 

ROBERTS, ALICE JANE, 77, elder, Knox, 
Midland, Ont., Aug. 21. 

ROBERTSON, MARGARET I. (HAYMAN), 
84, CGIT worker over 60 years, WMS 
worker at national and presbyterial and 
synodical levels, honorary WMS mem- 
ber, Gordon Church, Burnaby, B.C., July 
14; widow of Rev. Norval Robertson. 

TAYLOR, JAMES, 59, longtime member 
and elder, Westminster, Scarborough, 
Ont., Aug. 6. 

WAIN, JOHN E., 88, elder 50 years, for- 
mer clerk of session, St. Andrew’s, Allen- 
ford, Ont., Aug. 11. 


ORDINATIONS 
Schonberg, Rev. Douglas, St. Andrew’s, 
Maple, Ont., July 23. 
Wright MacKenzie, Rev. Barbara, St. 
Andrew's, Montague, P.E.I., Aug. 8 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Barr, Rev. Alan, Knox, Bluevale; Knox, 
Belmore, Ont., July 27. 
Schonberg, Rev. Douglas, associate min- 
ister, First, Collingwood, Ont., Aug. 3. 
Wright MacKenzie, Rev. Barbara, Alberton 
and West Point, P.E.I., Aug. 23. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo. 
Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 
Dartmouth, N.S., lona. Rev. W.G. Sydney 


McDonald, 3311 Ashburn Ave., Halifax, 
N.S. B3L 4C3. 

Marion Bridge, N.S., St. Columba; Mira 
Ferry-Catalone-Louisbourg. Rev. Robert 
Lyle, 12 Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S. 
B1P 4Z2 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 185, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. 
MacLeod, Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. 
BOE 3M0. 

Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Saint John, N.B., St. Matthew’s. Rev. 
Douglas Gordon, 102 MacFarlane St., 
Fredericton, N.B. E3A 1V4. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew’s; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). 
Rev. Charles Taylor, Box 2039, 
Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Carleton Place, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Dr. 
Ted Siverns, 11 Church St. W, Smiths 
Falls, Ont. K7A 1P6. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athel- 
stan. Rev. Andrew Johnston, 70 
Beaconsfield Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. 
HOW 323. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew's. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

McDonalds Corners, Ont., Knox; Elphin 
Church; Snow Road Church. Rev. Grant 
Wilson, Box 1073, Almonte, Ont. 
KOA 1A0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., Ile Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H38P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew's. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.R. 
Gellatly, 1345 Cedar Grove Dr., Peter- 
borough, Ont. K9K 1H7. 

Bramalea, St. Paul's. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Fenelon Falls, St. Andrew’s; Glenarm, 
Knox. Rev. Mary Whitson, Box 284, 
Woodville, Ont. KOM 2T0. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

Mississauga, West Korean. Rev. Douglas 
McQuaig, 4288 Taffey Cres., Missis- 
sauga, Ont. L5L 2B7. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. 
Rev. Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., 
North York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, 
Alliston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 14J7. 
Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 

Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half time). Rev. 
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George Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. 
L7B 1A5. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. 
lan McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. 
NOA 1JO. 

Cromarty, Cromarty Church (half-time). 
Rev. James Sloan, Box 868, Seaforth, 
Ont. NOK 1WO. 

Goderich, Knox (associate minister). 
Rev. Vern Tozer, 415 Wallace Ave. N, 
Listowel, Ont. N4W 1L5. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s (effective Jan. 1/96). 
Rev. James R. Weir, 461 Elizabeth St., 
Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., Dun- 
das, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, RR 

2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, 
Dutton, Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew's St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port 
Colborne, Ont. L3K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew's; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, 
St. Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, 634 
Hawkhill Place NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3G 3M6. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 4612 
Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 
Edmonton, Eastminster. Rev. Lloyd 

Fourney, 10025-105 St., Edmonton, Alta. 
T5J 1C8. 
Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 


11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 
Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 
Sylvan Lake, Sylvan Lake Memorial. Rev. 
Drew Burnand, 4718 Ross St., Red 
Deer, Alta. T4N 1X2. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stew- 
art, c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 
Pandora Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s (effective 
Jan. 1/96). Rev. R.J. Calder, 403 East 
Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 
V3L 3X2. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Chinese (senior minister). 
Rev. Elizabeth McLagan, 22015 48th 
Ave., #214, Langley, B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Ilona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 
Melbourne, Que., I'Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 
Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partage entre une 
paroisse établi l'Eglise Saint-Luc et 
établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates ™ Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


arcuitectura. 1-800-268-1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


Spy Westminster Regalia Ltd. 


Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 

Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 | 
pate 
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MEDITATION 


Offering of Gratitude 


Read: Psalm 66:1-12; Luke 17:7-19 


ur family grew by four last 
year. A red fox had her litter 
of kits in a barn on the farm 


where we live. About three weeks 
later, she met an untimely death, and 
the task of raising her four orphaned 
kits fell to us. Thus began the work 
of twice-daily feedings, escorting 
curious visitors (including the lo- 
cal media), collecting fresh 
road-kill and watching out 
for two-legged predators. 

For four months, the 
young foxes permitted us 
to be part of their world. 
We were amazed at how 
quickly the little balls of fur became all 
legs, ears and tails. We laughed as they 
chased and piled on top of each other 
during wild playtimes. We watched in 
awe as they established a dominance 
hierarchy, discovered their hunting in- 
stincts and ran circles around us for no 
apparent reason. Their presence in our 
lives was a gift for which we will al- 
ways be thankful. 

The experience taught me some- 
thing about gratitude. Gratitude is born 
of wonder. It is inspired by an aware- 
ness that we are witnesses to God’s 
wonderful works of creation and re- 
demption. “How awesome are your 
deeds!” cries the Psalmist. “All the 
earth worships you.” Gratitude is our 
awestruck response to the grace, rich- 
ness and beauty of God’s deeds. 

In the church, we often speak of 
gratitude as “our bounden 
duty,” something we 
“owe” for what God 
does for us. One of my 
pet peeves is the phrase 
“debt of gratitude.” It sounds 
too much like an oxymoron, a 
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contradiction in terms like “random or- 
der” or “unbiased opinion.” And it fits 
with our cultural expectation that noth- 
ing (except the lottery) is to be had 
without hard work. 
I’ve heard church members 
say they are active in the 
church because they are repay- 
ing their debt to God. Pious as 
this sounds, there is something 
troubling about likening 
Christian service to repaying a 
loan or doing time for a crime. Is 
God’s grace on loan? Is church 
a debtor’s prison? Do we actu- 
ally think we could ever pay God 
back? 

True, life is a task which 
calls for responsibility and 
commitment. We are called, 
as Jesus says, to plow the 
fields, tend the sheep and serve 
meals. To do good, seek justice 
and make peace — that’s our 
duty. And at the end of the day, we can 
only say: “We are worthless slaves; we 
have done only what we ought to have 
done!” 

But life is also a gift. A free, unde- 
served, surprising gift which calls forth 
wonder and awe. A gift which we re- 
ceive with appreciation and joy. A gift 
for which gratitude springs spontan- 
eously from the heart. 

We deplore the ingratitude of the 
nine lepers who disappeared after they 
were made clean. They must have 
been eager to get on with their lives. 
Perhaps the priests recruited them for 
ushering, serving tea and or- 
ganizing the bazaar. Maybe 
they became “hard work- 
ers” and were even 

nominated for election 


—/ 


ow 


William Van Gelder 


as elders! They were doing their duty. 

The other leper understood that 
gratitude transcends the call of duty. 
He returned to the source of his heal- 
ing. He praised God with a loud voice 
for this awesome deed. He threw him- 
self before Jesus and thanked him. He 
was whole again. He had a new life to 
enjoy. Life was a wonder! 

Our response to God’s gift is to ac- 
cept a new life that will never be the 
same again. We receive this gift with 
appreciation, enjoyment, celebration. 
There is no way we could ever repay 

God, but we can offer our praise and 
thanksgiving. Gratitude is our free 
and joyous response to the gift of 
life. 

If we want to make this our 
duty, let’s at least make it our 
joyful duty. But let’s replace 
the “debt” of gratitude with an 
“offering” of gratitude. 

The night before our foxes left 

us to go on their own, they came 

to play with us in our backyard, some- 

thing they had never done before. I 

imagine it was their way of saying 

“goodbye” and “thank you.” No, I 

thought, don’t thank us. We were only 

doing our duty. Thank you for the won- 
der and joy you gave us. 


Prayer: 

Loving God, for the mysteries of 
grace, for the wonders of creation, for 
the awesome power of the gospel, for 
the gift of new life, we offer you our 
thanksgiving. It 


William Van Gelder, a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and a 
free-lance writer and supply preacher, 
lives on a farm near Cobden, Ont. 
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Mickey Johnston: 


The Mouse That Roared 


ost know her simply as Mickey. 

Born prematurely, Marion John- 

ston was so small her family 
called her Mickey Mouse, and the name 
stuck. She is no mouse but a five-foot- 
two bundle of energy. 

The youngest of nine children, Mickey 
grew up on a farm in southern Manitoba. 
She chose to go to the Presbyterian 
Missionary and Deaconess Training 
School in Toronto, from which she grad- 
uated in 1955. After working for a short 
time as a deaconess in the Prince Albert 
presbytery, she married Rev. George 
Johnston. Over the next 20 years, they 
shared their ministry — Mickey putting 
her efforts into Christian education, youth 
work, camping programs and the 
Women’s Missionary Society (WMS). 

When George was appointed superin- 
tendent of missions for the Synod of Al- 
berta, Mickey and George moved to 
Edmonton with their two sons and three 
daughters. Since no part-time deaconess 
work was available, Mickey took a job at 
Great Western Garments, then spent two 
years with Canada Customs. She moved 
to Health and Welfare Canada, working 
14 years in the referral unit where she 
eventually became the supervisor. Her 
job was to arrange transportation, meals 
and accommodation for Native People 
coming to Edmonton and other Alberta 
centres for medical attention. After train- 
ing Native People to run the referral unit, 
she took early retirement from the civil 
service in 1992. At her retirement party, 
her colleagues serenaded her with 
“Amazing Grace” and “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Mickey wondered if 
there was a subliminal message. 

While working for the federal govern- 
ment, Mickey became involved in union 
activities. She spent five years as a re- 
gional vice-president in the National 
Health and Welfare union and remains 
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an honorary member. Her abhorrence 
of deceit and her passion for justice 
strengthened her efforts in conflict 
management and in defending workers 
in their grievances against management. 
Throughout her years in Edmonton, 
Mickey’s activity in the church contin- 
ued. She served as WMS synodical pres- 
ident in Alberta, led the youth group in 


her home congregation and worked with 
church camping at Kannawin, where she 
was synod convener for six years. Heav- 
ily involved in the redevelopment and 
upgrading of the camp and program 
planning, she spent most of her week- 
ends at the camp. She “encouraged” 
many people to assist her in these efforts 
— anyone who got near her was soon 
given a job. 

While her children were growing up, 
Mickey was the driving force behind 
their involvement in sports. One example 
of her dedication was her role as a car 
pool driver for the swim club: she had to 
rise at 5 o’clock several mornings a week 
to drive kids to the swimming pool for 
practices. 

Even though she is now a grand- 
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mother of nine, sporting activities contin- 
ue to fill much of her time. She attends 
hockey games scattered throughout vari- 
ous prairie towns to watch her three old- 
est grandsons play, goes to the swimming 
pool with her youngest granddaughter 
and never passes up tickets to any profes- 
sional sports game in Edmonton. 

Mickey’s hobbies include refinishing 
old furniture. Much to the consternation 
of her husband, she also relishes home 
redecorating — especially if it involves 
knocking out walls and creating whole 
new rooms. She is always eager to col- 
lect and find uses for power tools. Fam- 
ily members question her commitment to 
safety. But, to date, she has not lost any 
fingers. (The time she accidentally 
sawed off the end of George’s workmate 
is hardly worth mentioning.) 

She now concentrates her energy on 
church work at both the local and nation- 
al levels. She is an elder in Dayspring 
Church, continues her participation in 
WMS activities and is active in the Pres- 
bytery of Edmonton-Lakeland. In 1993, 
Mickey and George collated and 
analysed the information from over 
1,000 replies to the WMS national sur- 
vey on the value of WMS activities. 
Mickey now serves on the WMS “Focus 
on the Future” task force. 

In 1994, the General Assembly re- 
appointed her to the Assembly Council 
where she is a member of the Council 
Executive. Her abilities and dedicated 
service were recognized in October 1994 
when she was elected as the first lay 
moderator of the Synod of Alberta and 
the Northwest. 

Two of Mickey’s favourite quotes, es- 
pecially in working with young people, 
are: “God doesn’t make junk” and “The 
only way to eat an elephant is by mouth- 
fuls’”” — open to your own interpretation, 
of course. Il 
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Please send me information about: 
wills and bequests 
gift annuities 
life insurance 
irrevocable trusts 
gifts of property 


| would like to have a presentation on Planned Giving in my congregation / presbytery. 


Name: 

Address: 

City 7 Cown: Province: Dostal Code: 
Sax: ( ) Telephone: 
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GLEANINGS 


Carry On 

On an afternoon in the early 1940s, my 
mother and I were sitting in the living 
room when a woman came up the 
steps of our veranda. She had one of 
the worst jobs of the war years: deliv- 
ering tragic telegrams to families 
whose members were overseas. She 
held one in her hand; it was addressed 
to my mother, the eldest sister and, 
therefore, the one to whom such 
telegrams would be sent. It was the 
message all families dreaded and many 
thousands received. Her brother, my 
uncle, had been lost over Germany. 

My father came home immediately 
from work, his step quick on the side- 
walk, his face as grave as I would ever 
see it. We went, the three of us, to the 
soft green countryside beyond the 
town to carry the terrible news to my 
mother’s family. 

The memories of that day remain 
clear despite the fact I was so young 
and the overlay of time. The clearest, 
perhaps, is of a sentence spoken by my 
grandmother, a strong woman named 
Sarah Andrews who, with my grandfa- 
ther, a coal miner, had raised a large 
family. After the family had been told 
the news, she did her best to console 
her grief-stricken children, two of them 
other sons in uniform home on leave, 
and then went to her room alone for a 
while. In time, she came back, quietly 
helped prepare the evening meal and 
then summoned everyone to the table. 
There was a silence. Then she spoke 
with an emphasis not all that common 
to her: “We must all carry on.” 

Her words have gone on sounding in 
my own life, not out of mere sentiment 
but because they are, in the end, the best 
advice there is to guard against self-de- 
feat and self-pity. No matter how strong 
our faith — or how helpful our therapist 
— in the end, we must reach within, 
find our courage and carry on. 

— Kenneth Bagnell in 
Imperial Oil Review 


Making Peace 
Making peace is infinitely more diffi- 
cult than resisting evil. 

— Peter Storey 


Praying for the End 
Yesterday ... before dark came, I 
had all my lads gathered up and 
safely put away in a house where I 
picked them up this morning and 
took them for burial to Villanova, a 
very nice Canadian cemetery. I’m 
pretty weary of all this bloodshed. 
As I moved over the battlefield, I 
prayed to God to bring us to the end 
of it all. "Tis a strange contrast to 
see the enemy dead and our own 
lying side by side. 
— Padre David Rowland, 
December 21, 1944 


Mutual Respect 
If the world today is not to become 
hopelessly enmeshed in ever more ter- 
rifying conflicts, it has only one possi- 
bility: it must deliberately breathe the 
spirit of multicultural co-existence into 
the civilization that envelopes it. There 
is no need at all for different peoples, 
religions and cultures to adapt to one 
another. It is enough if they accept 
each other as legitimate and equal part- 
ners. They need not even understand 
each other. It is enough if they respect 
each other, if they respect and honour 
each other’s differences. In any case, if 
mutual understanding is ever to come 
about anywhere, it can only happen on 
the terrain of mutual respect. 

— Vaclav Havel 


Half a Gospel 
God has joined reconciliation and jus- 
tice together, and we dare not put them 
asunder. Reconciliation without justice 
is sentimentality. Justice without rec- 
onciliation can turn into cruel retribu- 
tion. We must never be seduced by the 
heresy of the half gospel. 

— Peter Storey 


Tied With String 

It was May 7, 1945, and they had left 
their town in eastern Czechoslovakia 
in order to escape the advancing Rus- 
sians (of whom the rumours and re- 
ports were terrifying). They were 
Germans; their father was in Hitler’s 
army and had arranged for them to ride 
in a truckload with other refugees to- 
ward the West. They were five: mother 
(age 33), two little brothers, a baby sis- 
ter and the oldest child, Karsten, who 
tells the story 50 years later. 

They crossed the Elbe River safely, 
but just barely. Moments later, they 
heard the explosion that blew up the 
bridge behind them. In the early morn- 
ing of the second day, the Red Army 
almost caught up with them. They 
woke up to heavy firing. Everyone 
piled out of the truck, and a soldier 
pulled Karsten into a culvert. He be- 
came afraid only when he realized he 
had lost sight of his mother. Finally, as 
they began to head back to the truck, he 
heard her calling him. She had the baby 
on her back and her arms around the 
two little boys. “I thought I’d lost you 
for good,” she said. She took a length 
of heavy string and tied the family to- 
gether by the wrists. ““That’s the last 
time anyone gets lost,” she said. 

They did not know it was the last 
day of the war. When they reached 
Karlsbad, American soldiers loaded 
about a hundred of them onto trucks 
for a ride to the Czech-German border. 
Afraid the Americans might withdraw 
and leave them at the mercy of Soviet 
soldiers, Karsten’s mother led them on 
foot across the border deep into Amer- 
ican territory. They walked for eight 
weeks and 700 kilometres before final- 
ly reaching a refugee camp. 

“Whenever we came across a 
crowd,” Karsten Prager says, “she 
brought out her string. We might be 
embarrassed to be tied to one another, 


she said, but we would stay together.” 
— Stanley Walters | 
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When Remembering Isn't Enough 


Neither remembering nor resolutions can neutralize evil 


s I read the responses to our request for war re- 
A membrances, I wondered if there would be any- 

thing left for me to say. Good stories do not benefit 
from the addition of a moral — even a good one. 

Each November, older folk emphasize the word “remem- 
ber.”” Remember what others sacrificed for you. Remember 
the price of freedom. Remember ... 

Younger ones, with no firsthand experience of war, tend 
to concentrate on the destructive- 
ness and futility of war. Let’s 
turn our minds to creative altern- 
atives, become peacemakers. 

Both approaches are neces- 
sary. But of themselves, not 
enough. 

This month’s contributions 
personalized war for me and 
forced me to reconsider the 
power of evil. The answer to psy- 
chiatrist Karl Menninger’s query, 
Whatever Became of Sin?, is, of 
course, Nothing. Sin is alive and 
well in our midst, clutching and 
grabbing at each of us. It even 
masks under people who love animals and have university 
diplomas. 

Nor does our religion shield us from the evil one’s. at- 
tacks. Sometimes making it worse. What was it the mythical 
Saint Hereticus said — “The power of sin is strongest where 
the odour of sanctity fills the air.” 

Dr. Radovan Karadzic, leader of the Bosnian Serbs, pro- 
duces a witches’ brew with equal parts religion, nationalism 
and psychiatric theory. Neither his psychiatric training, his 
weddedness to Orthodox Christianity nor his success as a 
poet have saved him from being indicted by an international 
tribunal in The Hague on charges of genocide and war 
crimes against humanity. 

Karadzic also calls us to remember. Remember what the 
Nazis did to the Serbs in the former Yugoslavia. His re- 
membering creates only more evil. But neither do right 
words nor good resolutions about the future help. 

Karadzic uses Christian words like repentance and recon- 
ciliation. But nationalism allows them to extend only to the 
old, traditional Serb enemies — Serb Chetniks and Serb 
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Partisans. These words do not apply to Croatians, Muslims 
or Roman Catholics unless they are willing to embrace the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. 

God, Karadzic claims, “taught us what to do” and “the 
Holy Spirit whispered to us what to say.” Serbians, he says 
(speaking as a psychiatrist), are most angry “having been 
most deceived.” 

I watch as a frustrated United Nations tries desperately to 
bomb the Bosnian Serbs into 
compliance with its wishes for 
peace. Hope glimmers in my 
heart that it will work. I listen to 
Karadzic and know it will not. 
Evil is more powerful than 
bombs. 

During the summer, David 
Pandy, Canadian Presbyterian 
and free-lance missionary in 
Eastern Europe, arrives for a 
visit. I enquire about the coun- 
tries I have visited. We start with 
the most hopeful. “Hungary,” he 
says, “is experiencing difficulties 
on all fronts. The old Commun- 
ists, under new names, have regained power.” We move 
from bad to worse. Finally, I mention the former 
Yugoslavia where Presbyterians of Hungarian origin still 
live, though in such small numbers as to be considered by 
most to be statistically insignificant. A long pause follows. 
“I don’t know the answer,” he begins,” unless people there 
become willing to forgive each other.” An old answer, hid- 
den and often disguised by the church, unrecognizable to the 
world and those who thirst and hunger after it. A treasure, 
forgotten, buried too deeply in earthen pots. 

Over against all those who want to fashion a world 
according to their own ideology and wishes, we offer a God 
who dies a bloody death on a cross. Somewhere in that 
mystery still lies our ultimate hope for the future. 
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We Need Poets 
How sad to see “vague poetry” dispar- 
aged (Letters, September). 

Yes, we need to communicate 
Christian truths clearly. But to speak of 
God is to enter a realm where clarity 
gives way to sheer wonder. Mere 
words can never fully express the real- 
ity of God’s grace, and the truth of 
God’s love shatters all constraints of 
language. In the end, words fail us. 

But words are all we have; so we 
humbly turn to the poet to show us the 
way. There’s nothing quite like the ex- 
perience of being deeply moved in 
spirit by a powerfully evocative image 
which grips our innermost being and 
refuses to let go. Herbert O’ Driscoll 
once observed, “Explanations satisfy; 
images haunt.” Poets, in their “vague- 
ness,” use imagery to stretch our imag- 
inations and to open us to new ways of 
seeing and encountering the divine. 
May their numbers increase. 

Tim Purvis, 
Atwood, Ont 


Nuclear Madness 

On Tuesday, September 5, 1995, as 
thousands of children across North 
America were bringing their innocence 


and youthful enthusiasm to a new 
school year, France delivered a power- 
ful and dreadful lesson for all human- 
ity, but especially for the younger 
generation. France broke the morator- 
ium on nuclear testing, a moratorium 
which had, curiously, been proposed 
by the previous French government 
and acclaimed world-wide. Only 
China has conducted nuclear tests 
since 1992. French President Chirac 
ordered this series of tests in the South 
Pacific despite world-wide protests. 

Canada called the September 5 test 
“deplorable,” and Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister Ouellette indicated Canada’s pol- 
icy: “No testing by any nuclear 
weapons state and speedy progress to- 
ward concluding a comprehensive test 
ban treaty.”” The World Council of 
Churches described the testing pro- 
gram as “both astonishing and deeply 
disappointing.” The Pacific Council of 
Churches, representing about 85 per 
cent of all Christians in the South Pa- 
cific, called on the nations of the world 
to persuade the French government to 
abandon nuclear testing. 

Greenpeace successfully focused 
world attention on the French testing 
and organized a petition in August. It 


presented over two million signatures 
to the French government, but to little 
avail. 

How can we persuade the French 
people to pressure their government 
for change? One method is to speak 
directly with French citizens with 
whom we are acquainted. Another is to 
take direct action by failing to pur- 
chase French products, such as French 
wines. Those wishing to contact the 
French government may write to: 
Mme Patricia Pouliquen, French Trade 
Commissioner, Suite 2004, 20 Queen 
Street West, Toronto, Ont. M5H 3R3, 
Tel: (416) 977-1257. 

Bob Killey, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Religious Angst? 
The “think-tank” (September News) 
seems to be the product of religious 
angst. Your title suggests its purpose is 
to “study future priorities.” But I sub- 
mit, as you have reported it, there is an 
ambivalence about its mandate. 
Mandate 1. It “aims to find out what 
services congregations need ... ” This 
could be done by one person sending 
letters to the clerks of presbyteries. It is 
also evidence of wisdom after the fact. 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing, should not exceed 200 words and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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IN THE CAUSE OF POLITICAL 
- |CoRRECTNESS, SOME PEOPLE 
1ON EARTH 
|ARE SAYING 
| THAT ‘vou 
| sHoutp BE 


Noel Watson 


THAT'S ALL L NEED— 
AN IDENTITY CRISIS ! 
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This task should have, and could have, 
been done before the old regime was 
replaced by the “new order.” 

Mandate 2. In the words of Glen 
Davis, “I do believe [the think-tank] 


can be a powerful instrument in God’s 
hands to propel us into the future ... ” 
Pious, pompous and, probably, pre- 
sumptuous words. 

Among the chosen multitude of 
“people of vision,” who will have the 
ability to distinguish the true from the 
false (but equally sincere) prophets? A 
consensus? A majority report? Abba 
Eban said consensus “means that 
everyone agrees to say collectively 
what no one believes individually.” 
Since when has God communicated 
with his people through a collective? 

What may a poor, ignorant but con- 
cerned believer say? As a rule, today’s 
problems are yesterday’s neglected 
ones plus inflation. As people of God, 
we are denied a glimpse of the future. 
Hence, all the legislation against 
witches, mediums, necromancers, 
et cetera. And our Lord told us not to 
be anxious about tomorrow. Finally, 
another prophet, who was also without 
honour in his own day, said: “Today’s 


work done well is of more value to 
the future than the foresight of an 
archangel.” 

I suggest, therefore, that money, 
time and energies could be saved by 
not meeting. 

Chris Costerus, 
Brampton, Ont. 
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Gautt on! 


THIS CHUecH MAKES 
FREQUENT STARTS // 


Reader Almost Croaks 

I almost croaked when I saw the call to 
arms against the innocent animals of 
our fields and forests (“Blessing the 
Hunt,” September Record). Never 
could I have imagined a religious mag- 
azine advocating such activity! 

How any man or woman can boast 
about killing any of God’s wonderful 
creatures is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. How can a spirit of oneness or 
spirituality be felt when you destroy 
what the Creator has presented? 

There are two spiritual forces at 
work in the world; I put my faith in the 
Creative One, not the destructive one. 

Carol Barclay, 
Nepean, Ont. 


My first thought on reading Jim Mc- 
Lenaghen’s article “Blessing the Hunt” 
was that he wrote it satirically. Then I 
realized he was completely serious in 
believing that killing wildlife for rec- 
reation is a “profoundly spiritual activ- 


ity.” He expresses a “connection to the 
Creator through the creation” then, to 
cap it, devises a prayer of thanks for 
the hunt and for grace to treat all 
creatures with respect. 

Aboriginal peoples of this country 
have held these views for tens of thou- 
sands of years. The difference between 
them and McLenaghen is that they 
thanked the animal for sacrificing its 
life for them. But, more fundamental- 
ly, what they took was necessary to 
their survival and every part of the 
animal was used. 

The concept of taking life for sport 
(not for necessity) would have no 
place in Native spirituality. 

Sylvia Opl, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Needed to Be Said 

I could not fail to comment on your 
excellent editorial “Presbyterians Not 
Sharing?” (September Record). 

You have stated several truths that 
need to be said in a clear, explanatory 
manner. As an elder of over 30 years, I 
say Amen to your statements. Your 
last paragraph says it succinctly. Well 
done and thank you. 

G. R. Wooll, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 


Education and Christian Values 

I express my appreciation to Rory 
Leishman for “Education Grounded in 
Christian Values” (September Record). 

I have always wondered why John 
Knox, the founder of Presbyterianism, 
did not apply his Reformation theology 
to all of life, including day-school edu- 
cation, in the same way his colleague 
John Calvin did. Instead of trying to 
explain Knox’s deficiency, Leishman 
is moving to correct it. I would like to 
second his motion. 

I applaud the presence of Presbyter- 
ian teachers in the public schools, but I 
don’t think the children of Israel would 
have sent their sons and daughters to 
the Canaanite camp for their educa- 
tion! Education is not a secular, neutral 
enterprise of filling brains with facts; 
education is grounded in values and 
conveys values. Presbyterian children 
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need to be grounded in Christian 

values and learn to think with them. 
Robert Moore, 

Lindsay, Ont. 


Thank you for Rory Leishman’s con- 
cerns which we, too, share. 

The option we chose was not consid- 
ered in the article. When our children 
come home singing “They’ll Know We 
Are Christians by Our Love,” or ask us 
to tell them again the stories of their 
baptism, we thank God for the alterna- 
tive the Roman Catholic school system 
provides. Is it not better to teach our 
children the differences between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism than to fight 
“the delusions of a secular society? 

Bruce and Donna Cook, 
Seaforth, Ont. 


Theological Correctness 
I am concerned by the number of 
people who see a change of language in 
the new Book of Praise as politically 
correct rather than theologically correct. 

Our motivation for changing the 
way we refer to humanity is based on 
our desire to include all who respond 
to, or seek for, Christ’s invitation into 
the Kingdom of God and into the wor- 
ship and witness of Christ’s Church. 
It’s unfortunate other groups and gov- 
ernment agencies had to begin to force 
the issue of inclusiveness before we 
recognized what we are doing to mar- 
ginalized people — in the name of 
Jesus Christ. 

One writer to Letters (September 
Record) suggests that those who re- 
quire inclusive language are clearly 
thinking of themselves. Maybe we are 
— just like the many over the centuries 
who have come to Jesus for healing 
and acceptance. 

Kathie Matic, 
Markdale, Ont. 


Better Government, Truer Church 
John Moir’s pensive statement 
(July/August Record) about the possib- 
ility of “the Church recovering its full 
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our trip to Israel 
should not be a 
“cross to bear” 
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Just one said 
“Thank you.” Of the 20 
teenagers who had taken 
the day trip, only one had 
stopped to thank us. Oh, we | 
knew that they had all had a | 
good time and were grateful. 


We reflected on the mean- © 
ing of this at the end of a 
long, happy day. We were re- 
minded of the 10 lepers 
whom Jesus had healed: out 
of 10 who were healed, only 
one had come back to ac- 
knowledge the gift. 


We didn’t feel disappointed. 


On the contrary, we took it 
as a sign that we were getting | 
through. We can’t always 
heal, it’s true, but we can 
often at least get through. 


A single “thank you” isn’t | 
much in one way. But, in an- | 
other, more important way, | 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 


fax (416) 504-8056 
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mission” in times of shrinking govern- 
ment puts us on our marks. As Chris- 
tian citizens, we should welcome the 
breathing space to work out our call- 
ings in the world today. More than 
“Good riddance!” to our over-extended 
and super-interventionist state govern- 
ments, we should say “Welcome!”, in 
awe and excitement, to better govern- 
ments and truer Christian churches. 
The Declaration of Faith Concern- 
ing Church and Nation (1955) sets 
clear standards for us in the dilemma 
Moir puts before us. A church true to 
its Head is a conscience to the nation 
and the government. May it be that the 
church will speak and act in discover- 
ing today (rather than recovering) its 
latest role of conscience in holding the 
public realm of government to the 
good of God’s realm. A truer church 
which is thoroughly engaged in the 
community and the world, living in 
wise balance and prophetic tension 
with better governments, comes closer 
to the full mission of God to every 
generation in Jesus Christ. 
J. H. McIntosh, 
Kokura, Japan 


Snitch Hot Line 
One of the many signs of moral decay 
in Nazi Germany prior to and during 
the Second World War was the prac- 
tice of encouraging the populace to 
turn in anyone who appeared to oppose 
or to ignore Nazi doctrine. Sadly, this 
bit of history is all too relevant in 
Ontario where the government has set 
up a “Snitch Hot Line” so that real or 
suspected “cheaters” of the welfare 
system can be reported and dealt with. 
All Ontarians should ask them- 
selves if this is the kind of government 
policy they support. I do not condone 
cheating but, if one considers the du- 
plicity of some elements of corporate 
Ontario, the few individuals who cheat 
the welfare system are insignificant. 
Will our church leaders, particularly 
Presbyterians, vigorously protest this 
undermining of the moral values of 


Ontarians? Are we really for Christ 
and against injustice, poverty and 
discrimination? 
Fiona Turner, 
Ancaster, Ont. 


Term Service 

The July/August Record contained a 
report of Assembly’s non-action re- 
garding term service for elders. 

It is difficult for a layperson to un- 
derstand such paralysis of decision- 
making in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Imagine, 43 years of debate 
on one subject without a decision! 

If one regards the session as the ec- 
clesiastical equivalent of the Canadian 
Senate, perhaps the length of term is 
not important (although it may be 
noted the Senate now has a retirement 
age of 75 years). But if one regards the 
session as the major source of leader- 
ship, policy direction and initiative in 
congregations, it is important for elders 
to be involved actively in all the plans 
and programs of the congregation. 

Elders should be forward-looking 
and leadership-oriented. These qual- 
ities are more likely to be exhibited if 
individuals have a clearly defined and 
limited term of office rather than a life- 
time sinecure. 

The congregation I attend has a pol- 
icy of three-year terms (renewable 
once) for all elected bodies in the 
church, except the session. Our experi- 
ence has shown that individuals are 
more willing to accept office and to 
work harder for a defined period than 
they would if elected for a lifetime or 
undefined term. A rotation system 
would provide opportunity for more 
people to participate in the work of the 
congregation. The entry of new people 
to the session on a regular basis should 
result in a healthy input of new ideas 
and suggestions. 

The subject of term office for elders 
should be given serious consideration 
by congregations, presbyteries and 
synods in the next few months to facil- 
itate a decision at the next General 
Assembly. 

A. D. McLeod, 
Regina 
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children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 


You can make a difference. 


becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 


She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 


You can help by 


0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. a. 
| prefer to sponsor a: 0 boy CO girl living in: C1 Africa OD Asia LO Latin America 

CJ whoever needs my help the most. 
OI can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 


hetero 
CANADA 


0 I will send my first monthly gift within 10 
days of receiving my child’s photo, or 


NAME return it so someone else can help. ic aclrntian i eae 
0 | have enclosed a cheque for $27. oe scare rable eb 
ADDRESS O Please use my: O Visa 1) MasterCard g oP 9 


relief and development 


for my 0) $27 each month LI $ first gift Assistance for over 


CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER ERR VOATE 
SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 284 Area ed 


FROW THE MODERATOR 
Lasting Impressions 


Alan M. McPherson 


Youth Triennium renews hope for the future of the Church 


he huge, three-tiered theatre 

was almost empty. Some strobe 

lights flickered intermittently. 

A few people stood around. One or 

two others walked purposefully here 

and there, attending to last minute 
details. [t was about to begin. 

Fast forward a few minutes. The 
doors were flung open. The host of 
young people who had been gathering 
outside for more than a half-hour came 
thronging into the amphitheatre. They 
were clapping, laughing, cheering and 
singing all at once. The air was electric 
as the noise level rose in a crescendo. 
Triennium had begun. 

Every three years since 1980, thou- 
sands of young people in their mid to 
late teens have headed for Triennium, 
a Presbyterian event. Last July, 5,800 
young people and leaders gathered at 
Purdue University in Indiana. They 
came from all across North America 
— almost 500 of them from The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. A hundred 
others from 50 different countries 
around the world came, too. And in 
that incredible week, they were enter- 
tained, educated, challenged and in- 
spired by an experience that will leave 
a lasting, Christian impression. 

I have never been in any event with 
the sustained level of energy and ex- 
citement the 1995 Presbyterian Youth 
Triennium generated. I have never 
been in any event that drew so many 
young, church-related people together. 
I have never been in any event which 
so convinced me that, in God’s good 
grace, there is still a future for the 
Church, and young people can find joy 
and delight in being part of it. 

In the huge open sessions of drama 
and worship, in the study gatherings, in 
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the fun and games, and in the interac- 
tion with new people from far-away 
places — spirits were touched. One of 
the young people from my own con- 
gregation wrote afterwards: 

“I arrived home yesterday, July 
31st, at 1:35 a.m. from Triennium and 
slept for the next 18 hours. While I am 
still on a spiritual and emotional high 
from my experience at Triennium, I 
want to write and say thank you ... 
I am already looking forward to 1998 
and hope I have the chance to attend 
again. 


The air was electric 
as the noise level rose 
ina crescendo 


“Every day was dynamic, whether 
during fun times or serious. It was such 
a coming together of Presbyterian 
youth from all around the world — 
words can’t describe the lightning cre- 
ated between all who were there. You 
had to be there to understand and ap- 
preciate the feelings of the Lord’s pres- 
ence with 5,000 Presbyterian youth ... 

“T want to thank my church family 
for this sensational experience. God 
bless you all for caring.” 

What can I add to that except a 
prayer of gratitude and a word of 
thanks. Gratitude that Triennium was 
possible. A heartfelt thank you to all 
those (slightly older) participants who 
made it possible — who gave of their 
time as residence co-ordinators, work 
crew, group leaders and in so many 
other ways. And special thanks to the 


six Canadian members of the design 
team: John Bannerman, Melanie 
Beringer, Courtney Morris, Jo Morris, 
Tori Smit and Gordon Welch. 

It’s not too early to start planning 
for 1998! 

The most chilling moment in my 
10 years as a militia chaplain was 
when I was required to do assessment 
interviews with some of the young 
men and women from my unit who 
had volunteered for duty with the 
Canadian peacekeeping forces. Most 
were not much older than the Trien- 
nium participants. As part of the 
process, I had to sign some documents 
validating them for service. And I had 
to witness their wills. 

Have you ever sat across the table 
from 18-year-olds, so putting their 
lives at risk, the job required they com- 
plete their wills first? 

The Presbyterian bulletin cover for 
Remembrance Sunday shows a picture 
of the Canadian memorial to the Can- 
adians who have died during peace- 
keeping missions in the United Nations 
mission to the former Yugoslavia. 
There were 10 names on the simple 
black stones the day that picture was 
taken. The inscription reads: “Dedicat- 
ed to those Canadians who gave their 
lives in the service of peace ... ” 

In this 11th month of the year, the 
month of Remembrance Day, remem- 
ber not only the dead of long ago wars 
but also the brave young men and 
women who place their lives at risk 
today “in the service of peace.” And 
pray for them often. 


Gla. G2, hh henra. 
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ome questions are best not 
S asked. And failing that, some 

answers should be avoided al- 
together. Except by Jesus. 

Suppose a man dies and, then, ac- 
cording to the Law, his brother marries 
his wife (Deuteronomy 25:5). But, 
then, he dies, too, and the next brother 
steps in, and so on, all the way up to 
seven brothers. (You can tell this is a 
made-up story because, in real life, 
about brother number four, you’d think 
someone would notice.) 

Here’s the question: When this for- 
mer-day Zsa Zsa Gabor dies and goes 
to heaven, whose wife will she be? 
The first brother’s? The last? Or the 
wife of all seven (Luke 20:33)? 

A trick question, of course, but not 
a bad one. If there is life after this life, 
what will it be like? Will we recognize 
our loved ones? (I believe so.) How 
old will we be? Surely, when we die at 
80, we do not live that way for etern- 
ity. Do we cycle back to the prime of 
life? What about the child who dies — 
a child for all eternity? Maybe the Sad- 
ducees’ question about seven dead 
husbands isn’t so bizarre after all. 

Answer number one is, Heaven is 
not like that. In this age, says Jesus, life 
takes its measure from things like mar- 
riage, birth and death. Not so in the age 
of resurrection. There is no death, there- 
fore, no need for birth and marriage. 
These human events have passed away. 

In the resurrection age, life takes its 
measure from God alone. Elsewhere, 
we hear: “What no eye has seen ... nor 
the human heart conceived what God 
has prepared for those who love him” 
(I Corinthians 2:9). Resurrection life is 
that different from anything we know. 

“Is there sex in heaven?” asked the 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 
Is There Sex in Heaven? 


23rd Sunday After Pentecost — November 12 
Haggai 1:15b-2:9; Psalm 98; Il Thessalonians 2:1-5, 13-17; Luke 20:27-38 


teen at Bible study. “No,” said the 
youth leader with perfect seriousness, 
“heaven’s much better than that.” 
Leaving the unsanctified imaginations 
of a dozen 17-year-olds to consider 
just what that might mean! 

Answer number two addresses the 
real question for us. Jesus says God “is 
God not of the dead, but of the living” 
(Luke 20:38). Rather than asking ques- 
tions about the furniture of heaven and 
the temperature of hell, turn to what 
you do know. Knowing what to be- 
lieve about heaven is not half as im- 
portant as knowing whom to believe. 

God is the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. We are not sure of the 
mechanics of life after death. We are 
only sure God has a hand in it. We 
don’t know exactly what happens to 
dead people. All we know is God and 
“ .. to him all of them are alive” 
(verse 38). 

There is a principle here. The only 
way to be dead is to be dead to God. 
The only way to be alive is to be alive 
to God — in this world or the next. 

Keep that assurance in mind as you 
read visions of the end. The answers 
are tough enough to understand. 
Tougher still is knowing the right 
questions to ask. For example, Haggai 
had questions about rebuilding the 
Jewish temple. They were about con- 
struction and financing headaches in 
520 BC. But the vision is something 
entirely different and far greater. The 
heavens shake, and the earth, the sea 
and dry land (Haggai 2:6). The house 
of God is rebuilt with splendour. 
But we are no longer talking about 
Palestine of the distant past. We are 
glimpsing the work of God still to be 
done. Haggai asks one thing; God 


Michael Farris 


answers with another. 

How often we ask only about what 
we can see on our own horizons. We 
ask the wrong questions, but God sup- 
plies the right answers. How often God 
answers us with dreams we can scarce- 
ly grasp. 

Paul, too, labours to give a right an- 
swer for a wrong question. People then 
were “shaken up and excited” about 
the age to come. When? How? Is it 
now? Soon? Have I missed it? People 
have asked such things for 2000 years 
— which should give some pause to 
our questions about the end time. 

Yes, says Paul, there are certain 
signs (II Thessalonians 2:3-12). But 
don’t get so caught up in the future you 
lose perspective. Give thanks to God 
“who chose you from the beginning to 
be saved ...” (verse 13). 

Do you notice Paul’s perspective on 
the end time? It is on God and on what 
God has already done. Far better to 
take hold of what we know in Christ 
than to get caught up in questions we 
scarcely understand. For people who 
love to ask the wrong questions about 
the future, Paul has the right answer: 
“« ,. Stand firm and hold to the traditions 
that you were taught ... ” (verse 15). 

Our response to the future follows 
his clue. We don’t know what the fu- 
ture will bring, but we know God and 
that is enough. “O sing to the Lord a 
new song, for he has done marvellous 
things.... He will judge the world with 
righteousness, and the peoples with 
equity” (Psalm 98:1a, 9b). When all 
questions are asked and answers given, 
there is only one thing left. Praise. IW 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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AY EVERYDAY GoD 


Jim Taylor 


The most memorable Good Samaritan acts are always ordinary 


ome years ago, a young friend 

lived about two hours drive from 

our home. I had occasion to head 
up his way for a gathering. When the 
group broke up early, I drove around 
to his home, unannounced. 

I pulled up into the driveway. I rang 
the doorbell. I didn’t even know if any- 
one was home. 

“Tll see who it is,” came his slight- 
ly grumpy voice from the far side of 
the door. He opened the door. “It’s 
Jim!” he called out to his wife, even 
before he had the screen door open to 
welcome me. 

His voice contained nothing but 
pleasure at seeing me. No resentment 
that my unexpected appearance might 
have fouled up their afternoon plans. 
No hesitation, wondering what I might 
want of them. No reluctance because 
they had run out of pop and chips ... 
Just pleasure. 

It was one of the nicest things any- 
one has ever done for me. 

I recalled that incident one Sunday 
morning when the worship leaders 
asked us to think of a time when some- 
one had been a “Good Samaritan” to 
us. We’ve heard the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan so often, they ex- 
plained, we start to take its message for 
granted. We assume that whatever the 
act is, it must come from a stranger, 
from an unexpected source. It has to be 
a dramatic act. And the receiver has to 
be a bloodied victim, ignored by 
everyone else. 

But, in fact, the leaders went on, it 
was an act of kindness — an un- 
planned, spontaneous gesture. And 
they asked us to think of occasions 
when we’ ve been in that situation. 

I was amazed at how commonplace 
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most of the stories were. 

Julie Elliott told of taking a walk 
every day during a break at work. It 
was a moment to get away from the 
hustle and bustle and the press of 
people around her. Then, one day, an- 
other employee asked if he could come 
with her. She was tempted to refuse 
but thought she ought to be open to the 
other person’s need as well as her own. 
That walk, he told her later, saved him 
from breaking down under stress. 

Joyce Faroe told of being depressed 
emotionally, physically and spiritually 
for several years. “But each Sunday 
when we come here, little Sonja comes 
and sits beside me, and snuggles up 
close to me. And I feel better.” 

Mark Stevens had not expected to 
feel much grief over the death of his 
estranged mother. He was surprised by 
the intensity of his sense of loss. He 
was out one afternoon, installing un- 
derground sprinklers for a customer, 
when it caught up with him. The cus- 
tomer poured iced tea and listened for 
most of the afternoon. 


Lois Huey Heck was pac- 

ing the hospital’s corridors. 

That night, she had taken her 

husband in with what 

turned out to be a 

kind of encephalitis. 

It destroyed most of 

his brain and re- 

duced him to the in- 

telligence of an 

eight-year-old. She 

was almost frantic. A 

patient in her hus- 

band’s room told her 

the next morning, “I 

could hear what you 

were going through, and I 

prayed the whole night for you.” And 
for the first time, she felt calm. 

The stories reminded me again that 
it’s not by the big things we prove we 
are Christians — it’s the little things. 
It’s the insignificant things. It’s the 
things we probably don’t even consid- 
er making an effort over that really 
demonstrate our deepest convictions 
about who we are and why we are. 

A once-in-a-lifetime crisis may ele- 
vate some of us to heroes, and may re- 
duce others of us to whimpering 
wrecks. But it’s not how we rescue a 
child from a burning building that re- 
veals our compassion, but how we 
treat the child playing in our driveway. 
We show courage not by how we con- 
front the slavering jaws of a rabid 
Doberman with our bare hands, but by 
how we comfort the quivering lips of 
our loved ones with bared heart. 

It’s in the little things of life that we 
witness to our faith. IN. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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My dear editor: 


It seems to me, more and more va- 
cant congregations are taking separate 
advertisements to announce the oppor- 
tunity/plight before them — in other 
than the Transitions section, I mean. 
This is a commendable initiative, and I 
hope more follow their example. 

Besides providing needed revenue 
for our beloved magazine (still inde- 
pendent of funding from Presbyterians 
Sharing!), it also gives a congregation 
a chance to say more than the fact it is 
without benefit of clergy and who the 
interim moderator is. Face it, dear Ed- 
itor, it is not your fault, but that part of 
the back of the magazine is a dreary 
section, of interest largely to unhappy 
ministers and the kind of person who 
reads the “Companion” ads in the 
newspapers. Could we not liven it up a 
little, even once or twice a year (say, in 
November and February), with a little 
commentary along the lines of Miche- 
lin guides or even the postscripted edit- 
orial comments added to Letters to the 
Editor in some tabloids? 

Let me illustrate. 

Wynken (St. Andrew’s), Blynken (St. 
Andrew’s) and Nod (First): Three 
points with a history of begging to 
differ over their respective shares of 
their budget, who gets the best date 
for a bazaar, and which is the “best” 
(read “cheapest”) Sunday school 
curriculum. Makes the 100 Years 
War look like a polite tiff. First 
Church has been in sus- 
pended animation ever 
since the village’s 


paese 
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main industry, a blacksmith and 
bait shop, closed. A real challenge. 

Kingburger (McMuffin Memorial): 
Agnes McMuffin has been the 
organist (a one-manual Wurlitzer 
on which the vibrato has long since 
been stuck fully open) for 28 years. 
Andy McMuffin is the clerk of ses- 
sion (19 years of service) and their 
son-in-law, Jamie Worthlebottom, 
is convener of the board. Jamie’s 
wife, Prudence, would be superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school if 
there were one. Prudence’s sister, 
Millie, has been president of the 
PYPS for 17 years. Stable lay 
leadership. 

11th Concession (Presbyterian): This 
little Prairie congregation has the 
territorial advantage of being the 
only Presbyterian church within an 
83-kilometre radius. Unfortunately, 
it is also the only church of any 
kind within a 75-kilometre radius, 
the nearest being The Four Square 
Pure Gospel and Bible-Based Fel- 
lowship (Reorganized) in the clos- 
est town, Lilac. Manse has new 
septic tank and great view from 
back porch. 

Elysian Fields (St. Ninian’s and St. 
Brendan’s By-the-Park): Presbytery 
made us do this. Don’t call us, we’ll 


call you. 
Criagykrankie (St. Matthew’s), 
Lochwinsome (St. Mark’s), 


Portcullis (St. Luke’s), Dire 
Straits (Main Street): This lovely 
Maritime charge is in the centre 
of a burgeoning tourist district. 
Services, in order of listing, are at 
8:30 a.m., 10:23 a.m. — but 
Lochwinsome alternates with 
Portcullis to the 2:15 p.m. spot 
every second Sunday in July 
and September — and 4:15 
p.m. Annual “Yes We’el All 
Come Back Agin” service 


(conducted in Gaelic when pos- 

sible), commemorating those pi- 

oneers who decided the Highland 

Clearances weren’t so bad after all, 

attracts dozens. 

Flinty Fields (Knox): A congregation 
with a conservative reputation but 
progressive enough in its own way. 
First to employ metal detectors for 
biannual Lord’s Supper celebrations 
in order to detect cross necklaces, 
ear-rings and other unbecoming and 
papish adornments. Pew and pulpit 
Bibles are not only in the King 
James Version, not only in the red- 
letter edition, but also employ a 
white-letter innovation whereby all 
the naughty bits are invisible save 
under an ultraviolet light (available 
in the minister’s study). Applicants 
should note the women’s washroom 
is open only when activities have 
been scheduled and is situated 191 
metres from the study. Serious can- 
didates are advised not to mention 
having seen this advertisement; vi- 
sions and references to prayer part- 
nerships preferred. 

Now, would not such a change 
make an otherwise mass of grey space 
more readable, dear Editor? Of course, 
I realize I have proposed but half of a 
fully rounded service. It would im- 
pinge upon Ministry and Church Vo- 
cations — but maybe they wouldn’t 
mind; maybe, indeed, they'd be re- 
lieved — if you extended a similar ser- 
vice to congregations, informing them, 
candidly but kindly, of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the clergy available. 
Perhaps I shall provide you with a 
sample anon. 


Yours for truth in advertising, 


eee Woty L- 
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Liberation- 50 


by Hans W. Zegerius 


eae : a Wha t me mori @S — bitter, defiant, sweet 
A young man sat in Scheveningen jail 


Hi i ! 
for sabotage, gun-running and the rest. have flooded our souls this year! 


They caught him after cowardly betrayal, Thousands of Jewish Dutch people passing under my 


together with his bride. And so their quest window in the summer nights of 1942, an endl ess 
for freedom ended. They sat twenty feet apart 


behind thick walls, hugging each other in their hearts. S hu f if 1 eo f the con de mine d 
Six bullets each would fly at break of day. in the darkened streets. Old and young, bewildered, carrying their 
Each prayed: O Lord, help my beloved; I shall be OK whimpering little ones, dragging their suitcases along the asphalt, 
— Geuzenliedbook, translated by Hans Zegerius guarded by bellowing Nazi soldiers. They had been brought from 
all over Holland to the south of Amsterdam, squeezed into row 
after row of emptied flats. They were being herded to the Central Railway Station. None ever returned. 


AL he Gre en Po af i ©@ —hunters of Jews gone underground, black marketeers, hiding strikers — 
their truck garages around the corner from our first apartment. When we were liberated, they were among the first to be rounded 


up and held in the enclosed inner court of the Colonial Museum. A week later, they were marched away to army barracks near 
Amersfoort — all 300 of them. They walked between two solid lines of Canadian tanks, two officers standing in each turret, 
revolvers in hand — guns directed not at the prisoners but at the people who came running to see them go. Screams of “There 


goes the killer of my husband!” “Look! That one took my son away!” a! Murde rers ! M filled the street. If those 
revolvers had not been pointed by soldiers shouting “Stay clear! Stay clear! We’ ve got to get them out of here!’””, the Green Police 


would have been torn apart. 


A young boy, during the hunger-winter of ’44-’45, returning with a handcart from scrounging the countryside for food. 


On top of the cabbages and beets and the few potatoes 1 ay hi S de a a fa ther ° 


An old man, carrying a little pan of the stuff they ladled out to us to keep us from dying, stumbled crossing a bridge over 


a canal. He knelt on his hands and kneesto $& lurp up the 19] itiful mess fromthe pavement. 

Surgarbeet mush, cooking on a stove made of two cookie tins, stinking up the place with smoke from twigs and bark. It 
turned our white ceiling black. We had to blow into the little hole in front to keep the green wood burning. Three times, my beard 
caught fire when a counter-draft blew the flames into my face. My young wife and I laughed till the tears came. Ah, yes, laughter 
was one of the tools of our survival. 


Laugh G @l. We never called the notorious Waffen SS anything but the “Waffen-waf-waf.” And the 
humour of the streetcar conductors of Amsterdam became legendary. The Ice Skating Club across from the Concertgebouw had 
become the Nazi officers’ clubhouse. Hanging onto a jam-packed streetcar (we rode on the steps without paying), I heard the 
conductor announce the stop at the officers’ clubhouse: “Artis!” (the name of Amsterdam’s great zoo!). The whole crowd 
exploded with laughter. But the Nazis who got off at the stop never knew what was so funny. 

As the winter dragged on, tens of thousands in Amsterdam died of hunger. When I left my home one morning, a 
14-year-old boy collapsed in front of me, quiet and fully conscious, with eyes so filled with stillness and wonder it tugged at my 
heart. I carried him home in my arms, hardly 50 pounds in weight. He di e a a t hi S 
mother's heart. 

In those days, if we looked older than 40, we had a chance of not being picked up in a street-raid. If we were picked up, 
we were shipped off forthwith to clear rubble in the bombed German cities. We adi dn : t 0 home ° 
There was no message, no farewell to our families. I was 26, but I walked unharmed through several raids, thanks to my scruffy 
beard, a walking cane and a limp, and a hat and coat no circus clown could have improved upon. 

On May 14, I stood in the crowd, my dark beard intact, but without the old man’s get-up, cheering on the Canadian tanks 
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and trucks rolling into the city. Then, an army lorry stopped in front of me. A 
Canadian officer jumped out and came to me. “Are you a Jew?” he asked. 


I shook my head. “No, sir, there are TIO Jews left 
in Amsterdam.” 

“T am a Jewish liaison officer with the Canadian army,” he said.” I’ve heard 
much about the great Portuguese synagogue of Amsterdam. Can you take me there?” 

Eagerly I did. Our entry into that historic synagogue, founded during the 
persecutions in Spain and Portugal centuries before, was unforgettable. Doors were 
torn off hinges. In the huge sanctuary, the splendid crystal chandeliers lay shattered 
across the pews. Holy Scriptures and prayer books torn to shreds littered pews and 


aisles. The Jewish officer g te ars s tre ami ng down 


hi S fa ce 9 walked toward the Tabernacle where the great rolls of 
Scriptures had been kept. He picked up every piece of paper in front of him and laid it 
gently on a pew. He would not step on any shred of them — the Name of the Eternal 
One might be written there. 

Twice, I saw Amsterdam cry. The first time was when the Nazi army, 


smeared with grime (for effect, I’m sure), Came ro EAL ing in ° 


The people who came to see the horrid spectacle wept unashamedly. 
The second time, it was wih T° lie f 9 j Oy and 


hop @. After nine months of famine, there was an agreement that Allied 
bombers would drop parcels of food on Dutch airfields in the west. They were to 
make the food drop, turn and fly back. 

Many four- and five-storey apartment buildings in Amsterdam have flat 
roofs. These were covered with people. Everyone who could still climb stairs was up 
there to look toward Schiphol. We saw hundreds of big boxes rain down in the 
distance from the huge bombers. We stood quietly, wondering whether the Nazis 
would steal the whole lot. But, contrary to the agreement, one of the bombers came 


flying low over the city. We he ng a our bre a ths 9 
expecting it to be blown out of the air. But nothing happened. Low as it could go, it 
thundered straight toward us. Out came handkerchiefs everywhere and off came hats 
and scarves. Everything we could wave was up in the air. We cheered and cheered. 
We could see the flyers! They were waving at us, too. They gave us the victory sign, 
and laughed and shouted. 

When the bomber returned to the coast, the kerchiefs went to the eyes. The 


great city cried, but not with sorrow any more. We cried with joy and hope. We 


had seen our Liberators , those who would 
not rest until we were free again. They had greeted us, and we wept as if our hearts 
were breaking; but we wept for joy! That was the moment the war ended for me. 

I was vividly reminded of the words of Jesus and in the first chapter of 
Revelation that there will be tears at the coming of the Son of Man. Tears of remorse 
and despair, to be sure, of his enemies, as there were tears among the Nazis that day. 


But for those who love him, there will be tears of joy and hope. ak ears 


of liberation. 


Yes, come, Lord Jesus! It 


Hans W. Zegerius is a retired minister of The Presbyterian Church in Canada who lives in 
Guelph, Ont. 
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Presbyterian 
World Service 
& Development 


Seeks applications for 
two positions 
to commence January 1/96 


1. Development Educator 


— Eastern Canada 
Accountable to the Director of 
PWS&D, responsible for certain 
designated assignments in the 
preparation of worship and 
education resources focusing on 
development and emergency 
relief issues, for promoting 
PWS&D as an agency and 
developing a supportive 
constituency among Presbyterian 
congregations. 


2. Program Coordinator 
Accountable to the Director of 
PWS&D and responsible for the 
overall maintenance of the 
various PWS&D overseas 
development programs through 
financial accounting, regular 
reporting and project 
development. 


Both Candidates will have: 

1) A university degree 
(equivalent) 

2) Well-developed computer 
skills 

3) Verbal and written skills 
(English and Spanish) 

4) Familiarity with the 
Presbyterian Church and other 


ecumenical organizations 


Deadline for application: 
December 4, 1995. 


Please send all enquiries to: 
The Director, PWS&D 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, ON 
M3C 1J7 


1 Remember 


ut of 20 million Filipinos, one million lost their lives in 
O the war with Japan. Japan claimed to be delivering its 

Asian “brothers” from slavery under white colonial- 
ism. But 100,000 in Manila were slaughtered in the final holo- 
caust (second to Warsaw). Intentionally and systematically, 
block by block, houses were set on fire and the residents shot 
or burned to death as they tried to escape. From the arms of 
fleeing mothers, enemy soldiers grabbed babies, tossed them 
into the air and caught them on bayonets. I know, for I was 
there. We escaped when the United States troops liberated us 
just two blocks away from our turn to be destroyed. 


I reme mb @Y Pearl Harbour. I see my parents 
standing in my brother’s room, anxious, for he was on another 
island in boarding school. Never before had I seen my mother 
and father afraid. 


if re member when we left Cebu City to hide in 
the hills. Three times we were to move, the last time to a locale 
where we lived in nipa (bamboo and grass) huts. 


i rememb @Y betrayal followed by three concen- 
tration camps. The first was a 16th-century Spanish prison. 
There, I remember bedbugs, hunger and uncertainty. 


Lucie Milne, in 1940, with her mother, Lucie Goebel, and her 
grandmother, Bety Kyburz. 
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by Lucie Milne 


I rememb @Y my Swiss grandmother arriving at 
our second camp for a half-hour visit. She came from Manila 
by banca (canoe-like boat of bamboo with a sail), a dangerous 
island-dodging journey. She came to see if we were alive and 
to bring a doll for my upcoming 10th birthday — an important 
birthday, she told me. 


I reme mb @Y* we internees sailing for Manila on a 
Japanese freighter. It took five days. We slept on the floor of a 
cargo hold along with sick Japanese soldiers. A couple of them 
gave us children rock candy. We did not wash or change our 
clothes the entire trip and arrived at our fourth camp filthy and 
tired — but still alive. 


I rememb @ TY being released from camp with my 
mother. A neutral, she never should have been interned. But 
should any civilian man, woman or child have been imprisoned? 


L reme mb @ TY the two nights when the Secret Po- 
lice came — first, for my grandmother and, then, for my 
mother. After searching our house, they whisked them off in a 
black car. They were taken to the infamous Fort Santiago for 
questioning and torture. Miraculously, they returned home. Un- 
known to her family, Grandma had been aiding the guerrillas in 
the mountains with money and clothing. 


I rene mb @Y when my grandfather died because 
there was no medicine to save his life. And my dad died of 
starvation five days before liberation. As shells burst around us, 
we rode by caramata (horse and buggy) to the cemetery and 
buried him. The father/grandfather of the Jewish family who 
lived across from us was buried in the front yard. He was killed 
by American shelling in front of our house — in front of me. 


L remembeL bombings, killings, the smell of 
dead Japanese bodies. I remember the morning of heavy attack, 
when I flung myself into a ditch and prayed to the God I be- 
lieved in but knew little about to spare my life so I might dis- 
cover the meaning of life and why I was put on this earth. 


I reme mb @ Y liberation and the journey across the 
Pacific by troop ship to the United States. For six weeks, we 
did not remove our life-jackets, even though we knew they 
would not save us if we were hit. I remember arriving in the 
“land of the free,” and that no one wanted to hear about the war 
“over there.” 
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While they hid in the hills of Cebu, living in nipa huts, one of Lucie’s 
friends had a birthday party. Lucie is second from left. 


I reme mb @ Y Grade 8 and the only Japanese 
American girl in the entire school. She insisted on being my 
friend. I was supposed to hate her, was I not? But I could not. 
Six years later, at university across the continent, I discovered 
in a sociology textbook the story of Japanese-Americans and 
Japanese-Canadians. They, too, had been put in “camps” — 


called by the user-friendly title of relocation camps. Kay never 
told me she had been shipped off to one. 


Through the witness of a Presbyterian church, I came to know 
God in Christ personally. And, then, a letter came from Kay 
saying, that through the witness of a Presbyterian church near 
her, she (out of a Buddhist background) had become a 
Christian. 


I do not know why I survived. One-quarter of the fathers of my 
Cebu School chums died during the war. Some starved. Others 
drowned when the unmarked Japanese “Hell Ships” taking 
Allied prisoners to Japan for slave labour were bombed by the 
Allies. Fifty years later, I firmly believe in Providence, in a 
personal God actively working in my life. 


ne rememb @ TY the past — the good and the bad — 
so I will know God’s love and forgiveness in my story, and in 
those of others. I thank God for memories, even the remember- 
ing of war. It. 


Lucie Milne was born in the Philippines where her father was a 
businessman. She is a writer and Presbyterian minister who lives in 
Newmarket, Ont. 
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we're both into relieving hunger. 


Join us in lifting the suffering of hunger. Grain & other 
contributions may be made to the Presbyterian World Service & 


what do 


churches & grain elevators 


have in common? 


Your church, together with 10,000 others through the Foodgrains Bank, works with the 
Canadian grain system to share with hungry people world-wide. 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank Box 767 Winnipeg MB R3C 2L4 (204)944-1993 
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Christian Heroes 1 
Celebrations Forg 


ooking into the eyes of Adolf 
[_ Hitler,” said Pastor Fritz Mund, 

“you just couldn’t believe he 
would ever deceive you!” 

“T never looked into the eyes of 
Hitler,” responded Pastor Thimme. “I 
just went to jail for resisting him!” 

This conversation took place in the 
fall of 1949 in Marburg an der Lahn, 
Germany, where my wife and I lived in 
the same mission home with these two 
evangelical pastors. Later, Thimme be- 
came known as the “J. B. Phillips of 
Germany” for his modern language 
translation of the Bible. 

When three distinguished and schol- 
arly German theologians (Gerhard Kittel, 
Paul Althaus and Emanuel Hirsch) greet- 
ed the rise of Hitler with enthusiasm and 
support, the large majority of German 
church leaders went along with the Nazi 
movement. Because of his opposition to 
Nazism, Paul Tillich was removed from 
his teaching post at the University of 
Frankfurt and driven out of Germany in 
1933. 

In 1934, when the Jews were still four 
years away from physical persecution 
and the Kristallnacht of 1938, thousands 
of German Christian pastors and lay- 
people united in Barmen to protest 
against Hitler’s anti-Scriptural policies 
reflected in the so-called German Chris- 
tian Church (Deutsche Christen). At this 
Free Synod, the “Barmen Declaration” 
was born, largely written by Karl Barth. 
Removed from his teaching post at the 
University of Bonn, Barth left Nazi Ger- 
many for his native Switzerland. From 
the University of Basel, he called upon 
Christians everywhere to oppose Hitler 
as the epitome of evil. On March 17, 
1935, 700 German pastors of the Con- 
fessing Church (Bekennende Kirche) 
were imprisoned. 
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Einstein’s Testimony 

Reflecting on these events, Albert 
Einstein wrote: “Being a lover of free- 
dom, when the revolution came to Ger- 
many, I looked to the universities to 
defend it, knowing that they have always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of 
truth; but no, the universities were si- 
lenced. 

“Then I looked to the great editors of 
the newspapers whose flaming editorials 
in days gone by had proclaimed their 
love of freedom, but they, like the uni- 
versities, were silenced in a few short 
weeks. 

“Only the Church stood squarely 
across the path of Hitler’s campaign for 
suppressing the truth. I never had any 
special interest in the Church before, but 
now I felt a great affection and admira- 
tion because the Church alone had the 
courage and persistence to stand for in- 
tellectual and moral freedom. I am 
forced to confess that what I once des- 
pised I now praise unreservedly.” 


The Forgotten Heroes 

During the past few months, as multi- 
tudes have remembered the end of the 
Second World War and the liberation of 
the Nazi death camps of Europe, sadly 
missing was any mention of the Chris- 
tian heroes of the Holocaust who rescued 
more than a half a million persecuted 
Jews. 

According to the common view, 
Christians in Nazi-occupied Europe were 
mostly neutral, if not hostile, bystanders. 
“Not so!” says Mordecai Paldiel, head of 
the research department of Yad Vashem 
Holocaust Memorial in Jerusalem. His 
conservative estimate is that at least 
100,000 non-Jews acted to rescue 
595,000 Jews. David P. Gushee, an 
American researcher, estimates the num- 
ber of rescuers may have been 250,000. 


Imprisonment and Martyrdom 
Hundreds of Christian clergy were 
imprisoned and taken to concentration 
camps in Nazi Germany when they re- 
fused to obey Hitler’s demands; for ex- 
ample, Martin Niemdller, who organized 
the Confessing Church; Otto Dibelius, 
later Bishop of Berlin; and Bible transla- 
tor Pastor Thimme. According to the 
United States Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum, at least 2,270 priests and pastors 
from 19 different occupied countries 
were interned in Dachau alone. In Sep- 
tember 1939, 487 Roman Catholic 
priests were interned in Czechoslovakia. 
Many died as martyrs along with their 
Jewish neighbours; among them, 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the fearless German 
Lutheran pastor. Joop Westerweel, a 
Dutch Plymouth Brethren teacher and 
father of four, felt compassion for the 
plight of Jewish children. He devised a 
plan to smuggle them from Nazi-occu- 
pied Holland into neutral Spain. The 
scheme worked, and thousands of chil- 
dren were saved. Eventually, he was 
caught, and he died in the death camp to- 
gether with the family of Corrie Ten 
Boom of Haarlem, Holland. And the 
matron of the historic Scottish Mission’s 
girls school in Budapest, Jane Haining, 
was arrested and tortured by the SS, and 
eventually murdered in Auschwitz. 


Corporate Rescue 

The Dutch held a general strike to 
protect the Jews. They hid 25 per cent of 
the Jewish population of the Nether- 
lands, of whom 6,000 in hiding were be- 
trayed or discovered and arrested. The 
Belgians rescued one-third of the Jewish 
population. Germans and Austrians suc- 
cessfully protected over 5,000 Jews (two 
per cent). And, in Berlin, an estimated 
3,000 Jews were rescued by German 
Christians. The Norwegians hid 1,000 
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(50 per cent) of the Jewish population. 

On October 3, 1943, the Lutheran 
bishops of Denmark issued a letter of 
protest against the order to deport Jews, 
declaring that to persecute Jews was ir- 
reconcilable with the Christian demand 
to “love your neighbour.” The church 
guaranteed to “our Jewish brothers and 
sisters the same freedom we ourselves 
treasure more than life itself.” The Danes 
succeeded in ferrying almost the entire 
Jewish community of 8,000 to Sweden, 
less than 600 had been captured by the 
Nazis and sent to the Theresianstadt 
ghetto. King Christian X of Denmark 
boldly wore the yellow Star of David in 
public during the Nazi occupation of his 
country. The Finns, Germany’s ally, re- 
fused to yield up their 2,000 Jews. 

While Pope Pius XII sat on the politi- 
cal fence throughout the war and never 
spoke out against Nazi atrocities, Italian 
Christians, mainly through the coura- 
geous leadership of Monsignor Hugh 
O’Flaherty, sheltered 477 Jews in Vat- 
ican City, and 4,238 Jews found refuge 
in convents and monasteries. Ruffino 
Niccacci of Assisi, an Italian Franciscan 
friar and head of a Roman Catholic sem- 
inary, organized the rescue of hundreds 
of imperiled Jews from deportation and 
certain death. Of the 47,000 Jews in Italy 
at the beginning of the war, about 85 per 
cent were saved by the Roman Catholic 
population. 

French Huguenot (Calvinist) Chris- 
tians in France hid thousands of Jewish 
children and adults in their communities 
in Le Chambon area. A French priest, 
Alexander Glasberg, rescued 2,000 Jews 
and even managed to maintain a “safe 
house” for 65 Jewish teens. A French 
Capuchin monk, Father Benoit, turned 
his monastery into a rescue centre and 
helped 50,000 Jews reach safety in Italy 
and North Africa. 
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, to Mention 


by Frederick W. Metzger 


Miklas Kollay, Hungary’s Prime Min- 
ister (March 1942 - March 1944) rejected 
Nazi demands to introduce yellow badges 
for Jews. He also refused their deporta- 
tion to Poland. Adolf Eichmann and his 
SS henchmen went to Budapest to handle 
the “Jewish problem” personally. When 
the dreadful deportations started in Hun- 
gary, a declaration of the Protestant bish- 
ops was read from numerous Reformed 
and Lutheran pulpits calling on the 
people to do all they could to stop the ter- 
rible deportations and encouraging them 
to hide the hunted. As a result, according 
to Mordecai Paldiel of Yad Vashem, 
these nameless heroes — at great risk to 
themselves — successfully hid as many 
as 25,000 thousand Jews in Budapest 
alone. The total number of Jews who sur- 
vived in Hungary was 200,000 (26 per 
cent of the Jewish population). 

The Christian king of Bulgaria, Boris 
III, dared to defy Hitler’s order to deport 
the 51,000 Jews from his realm, thus res- 
cuing them all. 


Examples of Daring Courage 

On death marches, Hegyeshalom was 
the last station in Hungary before Ger- 
many. Here lay the last chance of rescu- 
ing anyone. A Lazarist priest, Father 
KG6hler, armed with hundreds of Apos- 
tolic Safe-Conduct certificates, fought to 
save the lives of the deportees. This 
high-spirited priest devoted all his time 
and energy to this task. Other volunteer 
workers with the International Red Cross 
who agreed to serve with him pushed 
their way into the crowd, selecting those 
who were in the worst physical condi- 
tion. They filled out the blank passes 
with their names and claimed their re- 
lease. The rescued were put into freight- 
trucks and returned to Budapest which, 
again, involved much begging and brib- 
ing of gendarmes. Out of the tens of 
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thousands, they rescued 4,700 people. 
Raoul Wallenberg, a Swedish diplo- 
mat who was a godly Lutheran, rescued 
an estimated 10,000 persecuted Jews in 
Hungary by dispensing Swedish pass- 
ports. He also provided Rev. Elids’s 
Protestant Good Shepherd Rescue Com- 
mittee with 1,500 blank passport forms 
to be issued at their discretion. Even at 
the end, when he heard that the retreating 
Nazis intended to blow up the central 
ghetto and its 69,000 Jewish inmates be- 
fore leaving the city of Budapest, he 
rushed to the office of the German garri- 
son commander and, indifferent to his 
own Safety, threatened to have him pros- 
ecuted for war crimes if he dared carry 
out the plan. The German soldiers with- 


"T have done 


ministry and to distribute his back pay 
among his family members. 


| Am a Witness 

Here, I make special mention of sev- 
eral Holocaust heroes with whom I 
served as a staff member of the Hungar- 
ian Good Shepherd Commission during 
the war. 

Jozsef Elias, a pastor of the Reformed 
Church, accepted an appointment to dir- 
ect the Good Shepherd Commission (an 
extensive underground rescue mission 
run during 1943-45 by the Hungarian 
Reformed Church). Elias and his staff 
were instrumental in saving about 2,000 
Jewish children with some mothers in 30 
hiding places in Budapest. He also estab- 


nothing more 


than what every person 
with a true sense of 
justice would be 
duty-bound to do" 


drew. Wallenberg had saved the 69,000 
prisoners of the ghetto from massacre. 
Later, he was captured by the Soviets 
and never heard of again. 

Individual Christians, like Aristides 
de Sousa Mendes, Portuguese Consul- 
General in Bordeaux, France, in open 
disobedience to his government’s policy, 
issued over 10,000 life-saving transit 
visas to Jewish refugees. For his 
disobedience, he was dismissed from the 
diplomatic service by the Portuguese 
government, and his pensions and bene- 
fits accumulated over 30 years were res- 
cinded. Moreover, his public disgrace 
prevented him from practising law. He 
died in 1954, penniless. In 1966, the Is- 
raeli authority of Yad Vashem issued a 
commemorative medal in his name. In 
May 1987, on a visit to the Portuguese 
embassy in Washington, President 
Soares bestowed posthumously Portu- 
gal’s Order of Freedom upon the de- 
ceased chief consul. And in March 1988, 
Portugal’s national assembly voted to re- 
store Mendes’ position in the foreign 
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lished an orphanage in the town of Nosz- 
vaj and inspired Hungarian Christians to 
hide and rescue thousands of persecuted 
Jews in the country. 

Gabor Sztéhlo, a Hungarian Lutheran 
pastor, gave significant leadership to this 
rescue effort by obtaining the active par- 
ticipation of the International Red Cross 
and also by recruiting a large number of 
property owners in Budapest to make 
hiding-places available for these Jewish 
children. 

Mary Hajés, now 91, and her hus- 
band, Emil, supplied food and leadership 
at great risk to themselves for several of 
the children’s hiding places during the 
Holocaust. 

John Dobos, the last chaplain of the 
150-year-old Scottish Mission to the 
Jews in Budapest, was instrumental in 
rescuing hundreds of the hunted. Follow- 
ing the war, 65 Jews came to him and 
asked to be received into the Church on 
profession of faith and baptism. 

My own pastor, Charles Dobos, co- 
pastor of the second largest Reformed 


church in Budapest, preached fearlessly 
against the government’s Nazi policies, 
issued hundreds of false baptismal 
certificates to persecuted Jews and par- 
ticipated in the Good Shepherd organiza- 
tion, thus rescuing many. This year, at 
92, he and his wife received the Right- 
eous Gentile medal and certificate in Bu- 
dapest from the Yad Vashem Centre. 

Dr. Ferencz Kiss (1889-1966), world- 
renowned professor of anatomy at the 
University of Budapest, was one of the 
select few with a private automobile dur- 
ing the war. He fearlessly transported 
and helped persecuted Jews to hide. He 
saved many lives, including 120 consci- 
entious objectors who were sentenced to 
death by a military court. 

Gyula Nagy and Janos Papp, 
ministers of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church, smuggled medicine, 
food and Bibles daily into the 
walled-up ghetto of Budapest in 
spite of the constant danger of arrest. 
Dr. Géza So6s, councillor of the 
Hungarian Foreign Ministry, acted 
daringly as the Scarlet Pimpernel of 
the underground and assisted in the 
Good Shepherd Commission’s res- 
cue work. He obtained the first 
Auschwitz report which alarmed 

church leadership into active rescue. 
Janos Hordés, deacon of the Reformed 
Church, acted as courier for the Christian 
resistance. 

The general sentiment of these unsung 
heroes might be summed up best in the 
words of Marshall Mannerheim, the new- 
ly elected president of Finland on the 
country’s Independence Day in 1944. At 
a ceremony held in Helsinki’s synagogue, 
the rabbi praised the Finnish leader for 
the “firm stand” he had taken “‘in the fatal 
hour for Finnish Jewry.” The marshall 
replied: “I have done nothing more than 
what every person with a true sense of 
justice would be duty-bound to do.” 

One would need to have lived in the 
grip of a totalitarian police state to under- 
stand what God-given love and courage 
these rescuers demonstrated during the 
Holocaust. Their example leaves a leg- 
acy of inspiration for all. IN 


Frederick W. Metzger is a Presbyterian min- 
ister and curator of the Biblical Museum of 
Canada, Regent College, Vancouver. 
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Canada 


Remembers; 


How One 
Pastoral Charge 


Remembered 
by Gael Matheson 


8, 1995, the Murray Harbour North Pastoral Charge in 

Prince Edward Island decided to gather photographs of 
all the men and women from the charge and surrounding com- 
munities who served in the Second World War. After 50 years, it 
was a daunting task. There were 213 in all — Caledonia, 104; 
Murray Harbour North, 35; Peter’s Road, 74. However, after a 
year of dedicated work, the task was completed by the Caledonia 
Veterans Committee under the Hon. Angus Maclean, RCAF- 
RAF, and by the Murray Harbour North-Peter’s Road Veterans 
Committee under Blair MacSwain, RCAF-RAF. 

On the Sundays of May 7th and 14th, each congregation hon- 
oured its veterans at a special service of thanksgiving and com- 
memoration which representatives of the Royal Canadian Legion, 
the cadets, the federal and provincial governments, and Lt.-Gov. 
Marion Reid attended. Worshippers gathered from near and far. 
Rev. Donald Campbell, RCAF-RAF, preached at Caledonia, and 
Rev. Frank Gosbee, RCA, at Peter’s Road. Representatives from 
the youth of the congregations, who had raised funds for this 
project, received the memorials on behalf of future generations. 

A new and meaningful dimension has now been added to an- 
nual Remembrance Day observances for these congregations 
whose kindred and friends went forth in such large numbers in 
defence of liberty. IN. 


oh o commemorate the 50th anniversary of VE-Day on May 


Gael Matheson is minister of the Murray Harbour North Pastoral 
Charge, P.E.I. 


Dedication of Second World War Memorial Photograph Composites for 
Murray Harbour North-Peter’s Road Churches, P.E.1. Left to right: youth 
recipients Timothy Gormley and Tanya McCarron, Glen Johnston, 

Rev. Gael Matheson, Rev. Frank Gosbee, Ivan Reid, Blair MacSwain. 
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ome “to. Dayspring, a complete Efunity in 
yampton. This special active adult lifestyle 


community is focused around a Christ-centred 
Sanctuary and Conference Centre, and has been 
carefully planned to minister to the whole person. 
Nestled on the edge of natural conservation lands, 
Dayspring is conveniently located in East Brampton. 
Choose from a full range of maintenance-free 
midrise, lowrise or townhome condominium 
residences, all classically elegant yet thoroughly 
modern. The Village Hall will be a beautiful three 
level social and fitness centre. And, you can also enjoy 
the great outdoors on acres of private landscaped 
grounds and walkways. 


A COMPLETE LIFESTYLE 


Condominium Residences 
Pre-construction Prices From Just $ 70,000 


CALL TODAY FOR AN ADVANCE 
VIEWING OF THIS COMPLETE 
COMMUNITY BY VIDEO 
TOLL FREE 1-800-232-1856 
OR LOCAL 905-712-4 at 


Memories of th 


Bruce Miles recalls 


the day 


his family received a telegram 


stating his older brother was missing in action and the 
effects it had on his family. 


t was day two of our holiday, early 

August 1944. The day before, we had 
journeyed from Toronto to Southampton, 
Ontario. Now we were getting settled in 
to enjoy the long anticipated two weeks 
in a rented cottage on the shores of Lake 
Huron. Somehow, my father, a railroad 
clerk, always made sure our family had 
those two weeks together. 

To this day, I don’t know how the 
telegram delivery boy found us. But he 
did, and was quick to hand over the en- 
velope. We stood in a circle as my father 
tore it open with trembling hands. He be- 
gan to read aloud: “Regret to inform you 
that your son, F. O. Gordon R. Miles, 
J28979, is missing in action ... ” He 
couldn’ t continue. 

Details? There were none. His aircraft 
never returned. That’s all “they” knew. 
Missing? Where? When? How? Stunned 
silence. We all slipped into our own little 
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worlds and walked with our pain, numb- 
ness and grief. 

What do you say when you are 15 
years old and have had nothing to do 
with death, ever? What do you say to 
your 10-year-old brother who would no 
longer have a 21-year-old brother to look 
up to? What do you say to a mother who 
had given her all to her son since he was 
six? What do you say to a father whose 
first wife died leaving him with a five- 
year-old and who, 16 years later, was 
now missing in action? What do you say 
to a young wife who had been married 
for less than 18 months? 

That next day, we went to church. My 
father, who loved to sing, couldn’t. You 
can’t sing and choke and weep at the 
same time. It was the first time I had 
seen my father cry. 

Did our family “recover” from that 
loss? It depends on what you mean by 
“recover.” My mother 
spent the remainder of 
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her life battling depres- 


sion in and out of hos- 


pital. She hid it well. 
We thought she just 
worried a lot. After her 
death, her doctor told 
us it had been more 
serious than we imag- 
ined. She was even 


suicidal at times. But it 
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all remained hidden. My father must 
have carried a heavy burden. He did it 
bravely, though, with a wonderful sense 
of quiet humour. 
Indirectly, two ministers of the church 
came out of the July 29th military mis- 
sion that ended in tragedy. My brother 
Douglas and I believe God used the 
death of our older brother as part of our 
call to serve him. Because Gordon hardly 
had a chance to live (you have barely be- 
gun living at 21), we knew we had to try 
to make our lives count. There is nothing 
terribly romantic about call. Faithful dis- 
cipleship has the cross in it somewhere. 
Oh, yes, faith. My folks never parad- 
ed theirs. But I can remember quiet 
whispers coming from behind their bed- 
room door. They were reading the Scrip- 
tures together. Years later, my mother 
confessed that Gordon’s death gave her a 
lot of trouble as she tried to reconcile her 
grief with Psalm 91: “A thousand may 
fall at your side ... but it will not come 
near you.” How come it “came near” to 
her son? She couldn’t understand; but 
she still went on trying hard to believe, 
hope, read and pray. 
It was a Saturday morning in August 
1944 IJ will never forget. I can’t. 


Bruce Miles is a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada who lives in 
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Second World War 


Catherine Thomson shares her thoughts on visiting Holland 


where her brother is 


O; VE-Day, the town of Acton, On- 
tario, was alive with cheering, hap- 
py people. My late husband, Forbes 
Thomson, preached at the town Victory 
Service held in the large, packed United 
church. But I remained at home with a 
three-year-old daughter and our infant 
son, crying. I was still in mourning. 

Just two months before, my husband 
and I had taken the news to my parents 
in Toronto that my 28-year-old brother, 
Captain Norman Donaldson, had died of 
injuries after being wounded for the third 
time. My mother and father were devast- 
ated. On a previous occasion, while recu- 
perating from his wounds in a military 
hospital in Belgium, he wrote me about 
what had happened to his platoon in his 
absence: 

“Since I left, two of my boys were 
killed, two seriously wounded, and three 
with slight wounds. Golly it hurts to see 
your men get injured. A platoon is like a 
family, and you get very much attached 
to every one of them. It was true about 
Alf Henderson getting killed, and I’m 
still convinced that the best men get 
killed in war ...” 

In May 1995, I went to Holland, one 
of 7,000 veterans and relatives, as guests 
of the Dutch people, to celebrate 50 
years since the end of the Second World 
War. From the moment we arrived at the 
Schiphol Airport, we were looked after 
and cared for. 

The 180 of us from the Argyll and 


buried. 


Sutherland Highlanders group were 
taken by bus to the town of Holten in the 
eastern part of Holland. Our host, Anton, 
his wife, Jalonde, and their year-old 
daughter, Sandra, became our loving 
family for the next 12 days. 

On the first Sunday evening, 800 
people crowded into the Reformed 
church for a service of thanksgiving and 
remembrance. In the streets, Dutch and 
Canadian flags flew side by side. The 
residents of Holten had organized a com- 
petition with prizes for the best decorated 
streets. Imagine getting together with all 
the people on the street to plan and make 
decorations! 

Our Canadian name-tags elicited a 
smile or word from everyone we passed 
on the streets. The Dutch people have 
never forgotten the Canadian soldiers 
who came across the Atlantic Ocean as 
volunteers to risk their lives in the war 
for their freedom. 

Large, well-equipped buses took us to 
the daily events. The most important 
were the visits to Canadian cemeteries 
where our friends and loved ones are 
buried. The service at the Groesbeek 
Cemetery was the highlight for me. Eight 
thousand invited guests attended. Grand- 
stand seating had been erected for the 
guests. Prime Minister Jean Chrétien 
spoke first. A high school group from 
Listowel, Ontario, performed and a mili- 
tary band from Canada played the 
hymns. 


But the most moving experience for 
me came after the service as I stood at 
the grave of my brother. We were close 
growing up in Toronto and I always 
thought he was special. According to the 
history of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders Regiment, the men in his 
company thought so, too. 


Like many other Canadians buried in 
well-kept cemeteries in Holland, he did 
not die in vain. He was a hero who paid 
the ultimate price to bring peace to our 
world. 


Catherine Thomson lives in Hamilton, 
Ontario, where she attends St. Paul’s 
Church. 


Keith Draffin, who now lives in Scarborough, Ontario, offers 
war as a youth in Australia. 


a perspective of the 


RITAIN, FRANCE, AND 
POLAND DECLARE WAR ON 
GERMANY. It was the blackest and 
largest print I’d ever seen in a Melbourne 
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newspaper. I was then living in a small 
country town in the state of Victoria, 
Australia. Although four weeks by ship 
from England, Australia quickly rallied 


to Britain’s side in the conflict. 

When Australian troops set sail from 
Melbourne, I remember somebody saying 
some will have seen Australia for the last 
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time. My sixth grade teacher who fought 
in the North African Campaign was one. 

Outside the town where I lived, a 
large internment camp was hastily con- 
structed. Rows of huts were built con- 
taining small rooms with bunk beds. 
High, barbed-wire fences and coils of 
barbed wire surrounded the camp. Visit- 
ing this camp during construction, I was 
impressed with its neatness and the new 
materials used. Australian army guards, 
trucks and buses were much in evidence 
when internees arrived at our little local 
train station. These were German and 
Italian civilians arriving from Southeast 
Asia with their suitcases and baby car- 
riages. Japan had not yet entered the war. 

After my parents moved to another 
small country town, my older brother 
and I attended school in the small city of 
Bendigo. On long weekends, we’d ride 
our bikes 40 miles over gravel-covered, 
washboard roads to spend the weekend 
with our parents. 

Then came Pearl Harbour and the 
Japanese conquering one Pacific island 
after another. When they were at Aus- 
tralia’s front door, road signs were hasti- 


ly removed and brown-outs imposed. 
Car headlights were installed with 
masks. Even my bike headlight had one. 
Charcoal burners were installed on vehi- 
cles because of gas rationing. Meat, but- 
ter, sugar and clothing material were also 
severely rationed. 

The Australian prime minister, John 
Curtain, appealed to President Roosevelt 
for assistance in protecting Australia. Its 
population of only six and a quarter mil- 
lion people occupied a little less than the 
area of the United States. Soon, Ameri- 
can servicemen arrived in large numbers. 

Instead of being drafted into the army 
like my brother, I enlisted in the RAAF. 
An over-abundance of aircrew trainees 
meant I ended up in the groundcrew. I 
was posted to a large RAAF station on 
the southern border of the state of New 
South Wales. 

The station there had been built by the 
Americans when the Japanese were push- 
ing south toward Australia. Large RAAF 
bombers now conducted night training 
flights. My hut was located at the end of 
the long airstrip. I felt unnerved to hear 
the four engines getting louder and louder 


as the large planes thundered overhead, 
shaking the hut so that everything hung 
on the walls fell to the floor. 

During this time, I met with a small 
group of men for Bible study. The min- 
ister of a Presbyterian church a few miles 
away served as a part-time chaplain for 
the station. As I walked home after the 
service on Sunday evenings, the southern 
hemisphere sky gave a peaceful atmos- 
phere for spiritual reflection. 

I spent time in an air force hospital a 
few miles away. Among the other 30 
patients was one Italian prisoner of war 
who was trying hard to learn English 
with the aid of a small book supplied to 
POWs by the Australian government. 
Our sergeant medical orderly helped him 
learn how to pronounce words. 

One morning, over the radio in our 
ward, came the news report of a new 
type of bomb dropped on Japan. The 
atomic bomb had arrived. A short time 
later, the war was over. Early in 1946, I 
returned to civilian life. 


Keith Draffin is an elder in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Scarborough, Ont. 


Rosemary Doran talked to Norman Decou about his experiences as 
a stretcher-bearer and prisoner of war in the Second World War. 


he card reads: “Norman Wesley 

Decou was received into membership 
of Presbyterian Church on July 20, 1944, 
by G. Lloyd Fulford, Chaplain, First 
Canadian Division, Italy.”” Norm keeps it 
among his war souvenirs. People often 
got baptized or confirmed before going 
into battle, he explains. But for Norm, this 
was more than finger-crossing. He has re- 
mained a faithful Presbyterian ever since 
and now serves as an active elder. 

Nineteen-year-old Norm joined the 
Royal Canadian Regiment as a rifleman 
and served most of his time in Italy. He 
didn’t remain a rifleman long. Offered 
the job of stretcher-bearer, he figured 
somebody had to do it — it might as well 
be Norm. 

It was no easy job. Conditions were 
chaotic. Men died at his side. When he 
was needed at the front to retrieve the 
wounded, he went — no questions asked. 
Sometimes he had to make life-and-death 
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decisions: who of the wounded to take 
and who to leave because they were 
probably beyond help. And everything 
had to be done in the midst of the noises 
of war — artillery 
(Norm lost part of 
his hearing through 
the explosion of a 
shell), shouted or- 
ders, tanks, mines 
and guns. 

The Germans 
captured Norm in 
northern Italy on 
Decembenwn 26; 
1944. He spent the 
next five months 
as a POW, either 
in a camp or on the 
march at the urg- 
ing of the German 
guards as they 
tried to avoid the 


Canadian stretcher-bearers carrying wounded soldier, Italy, October 
1943. Terry Rowe, National Archives of Canada, PA141662. 


liberating American army. Norm remem- 
bers many things about that time: the 
shortage of food, life-saving Red Cross 
parcels, makeshift tin can stoves. 
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There was also the cold. En route to 
the POW camp, Norm and others spent 
five days trapped in a railroad tunnel in 
the Alps. The track had come under Al- 
lied fire. To keep warm, the men lay feet 
to feet. Even so, some lost their limbs to 
frostbite. 

There was the continuing challenge of 
helping the wounded. Another of Norm’s 
souvenirs reads, in part: “Pte Decou 
N. W., whilst a prisoner of war in Stalag 
VII/A, has been recognized as a person 
entitled to protection under Article 21 
of the Geneva Convention for the 
Amelioration of the sick and wounded 
... (signed) C. H. Burgess RSM, British 
Camp Leader and Chief Man of Confi- 
dence.” A pass like this gave him some 
freedom to move around, a boon for any 
prisoner but especially useful for tending 
the sick. 

And there was the camaraderie. The 
bonding among POWs was unlike any 
other bonding encountered in the war. It 
continues today when former POWs get 
together. They reminisce but they are 
also busy. They work to ensure pension 
rights for veterans who were imprisoned. 
And the National Prisoners of War Asso- 
ciation also helped secure pensions for 
the widows of prisoners. 

Norm Decou was liberated in April 
1945. On Dominion Day, July 2, he at- 
tended a service of thanksgiving in 
Westminster Abbey. 

What does he think now as he looks 
back on those events? “We did what we 
had to do,” he says. His war service 
helped shape his life and character. But 
he also thinks of war with regret — re- 
gret for what might have been, for lives 
cut short, for gifts and talents denied to 
the world. 

Still, he holds onto another memory, a 
moment of satisfaction. One day, Norm 
bargained with a reluctant German offi- 
cer to provide help for a sick soldier. He 
never knew the outcome because he was 
transferred. Long after the war, at a 
POW reunion, he learned the man had 
lived. Norm’s intervention had made a 
difference. Not a bad memory to have 
among your souvenirs, 50 years later. IN 


Rosemary Doran is a Presbyterian minister 
who lives in Windsor, Ont., and a contribut- 
ing editor of this magazine. 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 
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Supporting community development and relief 
work in Africa, Asia and Central America 


These street youth are learning pastry-making. As part of its 
work with street kids and their families, the Institute for Human 
Promotion (INPRHU) in Nicaragua offers apprenticeship training 
courses. Through PWS&D, Canadian Presbyterians support local 
community development initiatives like INPRHU and give street 
youth the chance to get off the street. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


Dear Grandmother, 


You don’t know me — you died long before I was born. I’m 
named after you, although my name is shortened to Kathy rather 
than Kay. But even though I never met you, sometimes I feel as 
though I know you from the letters Dad saved. 

It’s funny, the letters are mostly about my grandfather, your 
husband, but I feel I know you better than him. Maybe it’s 
because I can imagine what it would be like to receive the letters, 
the condolences, the plaques and medals, whereas I cannot 
imagine the horrors my grandfather went through in the Second 
World War. 

I found him, you know. In 1994, I was doing research for a 
prof, copying parts of the British army’s war diaries, and I found 
the entry about his death in the 5th South Staffordshire diary. 
“July 7, 1944: Capt. Cawsey of B Coy. wounded in action.” It 
was a bit of a shock finding it starkly typed on the page — it 
made the whole thing almost distant but, at the same time, more 
real as well. I kept imagining you receiving that awful telegram, 
the kind everyone at home must have had nightmares about. I 
don’t know how I would have coped. 

And all those letters! “It was with deep regret that I learned of 
the death of your husband, Captain Aubrey Conrad Cawsey, who 
gave his life in the Service of his Country ...” “ ... Wish that I 
could extend solace and while it is comforting to hear from old 
friends no one can really help you much except yourself ... ” 
“Aub would have desired to go that way ... you will be able to 
tell young Thomas what a fine man he was ... ” “Whether it be 
in times of war or peace, these things happen — the control of 
which is in greater hands than ours ...” “ ... Aw, hell, Kay, 
what’s the use of me writing these things ... words don’t heal 
wounds such as yours.” 

At times, I bet you wanted to scream and tear them all up — 
because words are so inadequate when it comes to grief. Or, 
maybe the letters did help — not because of the actual words but 
because they showed people cared. I don’t know. 

I think the letter I like best is the one from the chaplain at the 
hospital where Grandfather died. He just gave the facts of the 
death then said he would pray for you. He sounded as if he really 


meant it, too, even though he must have written hundreds of 
those letters. But he didn’t try to say “Remember, he died for his 
country” or “It’s all part of God’s plan,” as if that would make 
everything OK. 

It must have been hard writing the letters, too. Each person ap- 
proached the subject differently. My great-uncle Fred talked a lot 
about what his young son meant to him, trying to make you real- 
ize, I think, you did have something left to live for, your own chil- 
dren. Great-uncle Ralph’s letter mostly told you — probably for 
the first time — the details of Grandfather’s death. He also talked 
a lot about how Aubrey was valued and liked by his whole com- 
pany. But Uncle Ralph didn’t show much emotion at all, saying 
only, “I need not express my feelings, Kay, you know them.” 

I’m not sure which approach I prefer. I think I would want to 
know the details of his death but, at the same time, the details 
make his death seem pretty useless: he was wounded by artillery 
while going for a pencil for his commander, and died later in 
hospital. But I guess all wartime deaths seem useless and unfair, 
whatever their circumstances. 

I’ve studied the war in history class, of course. My dad told 
me Grandfather died in the Falaise Gap, in Normandy, when 
they were closing in around the Germans. Since Grandfather had 
been on loan to the British army, his regiment was on the end of 

one of the arms that was swinging in to close the gap. The stuff 
in the history books doesn’t seem real, but the letters Dad saved 
make it personal — these were real people who fought and died, 
not just facts in a history book. 

And here we go again with another war, in Bosnia and Serbia. 
- | wish the generals and politicians of every war had to read each 
letter sent to the relatives of someone who died. Maybe, then, 

_ they’d get the message. 


God bless, Grandmother, 
Love, 


fo Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier University, 
Waterloo, Ont., and member of Knox Church in Waterloo. 


The True Pathos 


If I should die, think only this of me, 
That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


upert Brooke was the golden boy 
R: Georgian poetry and Great 

War enthusiasm when his sonnet 
“The Soldier” was read by Dean Inge in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was Easter Sun- 
day 1915. Ten days later, Brooke was 
dead. He was serving with the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve (RNVR) in the 
Mediterranean, and died from infection 
developed in Egypt. He was buried on 
Skyros, the Greek isle of Theseus and 
Achilles. 

Next day, the British fleet sailed for 
Turkey to launch the Gallipoli campaign, 
named for the town of Gelibolu (Greek 
Kallipolis, “beautiful city”) on the es- 
carpment overlooking the narrow 
beaches chosen as the killing ground. To 
deliver Constantinople, to open a second 
front by storming the entrance to the 
Dardanelles strait — across the Hel- 
lespont from ancient Troy — was 
Churchill’s idea. The RNVR was his 
idea, too; he had accompanied them to 
Antwerp for the initial campaign of the 
Great War. Antwerp was a failure; Gal- 
lipoli a tragedy. 

Poor Rupert. Yet, if he had lived to 

_join in the attack on “V” Beach on April 
25, his days would have been numbered. 
Almost all the junior officers, many of 
them artists of great promise, died in the 
hailstorm of bullets as they tried to land. 
An old collier named the River Clyde 
(one of war’s ironies was that most of its 
human cargo were recruited from Clyde- 
side towns) had been refitted as a landing 
craft, accompanied by cutters towing 
small boats, all crammed with naval 
volunteers. 

My father, David, was in one of those 
boats. He managed to sprint across the 
sand and get to the low overhang in 
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safety. All day, he watched the horror as 
men tried to land. Two thousand were 
trapped in the steaming hold of the River 
Clyde until nightfall. The Turkish sol- 
diers proved more valiant than expected; 
the British high command as inept as ex- 
pected by the troops. (See the Australian 
film Gallipoli to grasp the awful truth.) 
David served with Rupert Brooke at 
Antwerp; they were in “C” Company of 
the Anson Battalion. Since he was petty 
officer (he’d been in the Wavy Navy 
since 1909) and Brooke a mere sub-lieu- 
tenant (with only one week’s training!), 
it’s obvious who ran the show. David 
would be wounded twice on the Gallipoli 
beaches and, later, “gassed” at the 
Somme and at Passchendaele where the 
Ansons fought on the Canadians’ flank. 
(They never did get back on their 
beloved ships, but served instead as 
marines in Flanders.) His leg wound end- 
ed his championship career with the 
Glenpark Harriers of Greenock; the 


by Joseph C. McLelland 


chlorine and mustard gas ended his good 
health. 

My father was both a Christian and a 
cynic. He was gentle and good-hu- 
moured, but had no illusions about au- 
thority figures, in either secular or sacred 
garb. His advice to me at my ordination 
was simple: “Never get pompous.” 

Forgive me this brief eulogy to my 
father: in my mind, he stands for all the 
battle-weary and disillusioned veterans 
who know war is an infantile folly that 
does not solve the world’s ills. And, so 
long as the high command — political, 
industrial, military — blunders and 
bluffs its way among nations, peace will 
elude us. 

David stands for the “common man” 
of the Great War poets. (“The poetry is 
in the pity,” wrote Wilfred Owen.) It was 
another poet, my father’s favourite, who 
points to our true calling in this life and 
to the motivation for generations of 
citizen armies: 

To make a happy fire- 
side clime 
To weans and wife; 
That's the true pathos 
and sublime 
Of human life. 
— Robert Burns 

If we can but see the true sentiments 
through false posturing and ambiguous 
heroics, if we can but show what sort 
of power Jesus the Christ preached and 
still communicates — then, perhaps, the 
true pathos of common folk can find 
ways of protest and reform other than 
bloodshed. 
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William James spoke of “the moral 
equivalent of war,” thinking of the 
virtues of comradeship and heroism that 
cannot be denied. But Marine veteran 
James Jones, who experienced what the 
philosopher had not, claims we “think 
war turns boys into men. The fact is that 
war turns men into animals.” Every sol- 
dier is a casualty, including those who 


survive. 


Is not the Church supposed to be the 
vehicle of a peaceable Kingdom? A 
famous Chicago biblical scholar, 
“Pomp” Colwell, wrote this before the 


Great War: 


The lion and the lamb 


shall lie down 
together; 


The kid and the panther 
shall play in the sun; 

No one shall know the 
strange word "soldier"; 


And war shall be a 


shameful deed that long 


ago was done. 


Yes: Christ’s Passion and human 
pathos meet in such hope. The bottom 
line of our life together is not violent 
confrontation but reconciliation, peace- 
making. Or so we’ve been told. Can you 


believe it? I@ 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 


CONSIDER MINISTRY 
AT “KNOX ’96” 


Saturday, February 17/96 — 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


.. if you are thinking about entering the ministry 
... if you believe God may be calling you to minister 
... if you want to know more about preparation for ministry at Knox College 


HERE’S A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
to listen, to learn, to ask the questions you need answered; to meet and talk with 
students, professors, graduates and others like yourself. 


For more information and how to register — phone, fax, write or visit: 
Rev. Stephen Farris at Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
Phone (416) 978-2787 Fax (416) 971-2133 


A Beautiful Part of 
the World! 


Private property — accommodates 
16 adults, perfect for groups, 
workshops, family vacations. 


Rates: 
Adult - $595 per week 
Child - $395 per week 


Includes: 

7 nights accommodation 
2 meals daily 

Group transportation 
Gratuities 


(519) 664-2293 ext. 212 


Mersynergy 
47 King Street, St. Jacobs, ON NOB 2NO 


E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 


in D Major 


If all light is turning 

(as the sun turns in spirit), 
here, in this dark chamber; 
if all sound is music 

(as whisper of movement, 
arms bending and flowing), 
here, in this dark chamber — 
your inventions 

turn players to flowers. 
Each dark petal 

opens and closes 

(shadows of roses) — 

from touch into bloom 

as the hush in this room 
follows music with silence. 


NovemMBER 1995 


— Robert C. Jones 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1996 AWARD 


Do you know someone who has made an outstanding contribution to 
the Christian community on the cutting edge of mission, and provides 
encouragement to all who share in the life of the Church of Jesus 
Christ? 


Nominations are being received for the 1996 E. H. Johnson Award. 


The certificate will be presented at a special lunch during the 122nd 
General Assembly, at which time the recipient will be invited to give 
an address. 


Each nomination must be accompanied by brief supporting 
documents. The nominee may be from Canada or overseas, male or 
female, lay or ordained. 


Deadline for receipt of nominations is January 15, 1996. 
Send to: 
Secretary, E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund Committee 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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MINISTRIES 
CO-ORDINATOR 


are looking for a well- trained, 
We energetic, outgoing "PEOPLE 

PERSON" to serve our active 
congregation. The responsibilities would 
include co-ordinating our Christian 
Education program for over 200 children 
and young people ... as well as co-ordinating 
the recruitment, training and organization 
of volunteers for the various tasks in the life 
of a busy congregation. If you would like 
additional information, please contact the 
Chairman of the Ministries Co-ordinator 
Search Committee, Paul Clarke at (519) 
658-2675. 


Please send your resumé before Nov. 30, 1995 to: 
Ministries Co-ordinator Search Committee, 
Sr, ANDREW'S HESPELER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
73 Queen Street East, 
Cambridge, Ontario N3C 2A9 


Applications are now being received 
for the 


1996 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 
for church music. 
For application forms and information, 
contact: 
The Registrar 
Lilian Forsyth Scholarship 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, ON K2P 0C2 
Registration deadline is February 28, 1996 


Youth in Mission 


Plans for the summer of 1996: 


Group trips to: 
¢ Cuernavaca, Mexico, from 
August 17 to September |, for up 
to 20 people, 13 years and up. 
* A two-week trip to Africa, for 
ages 18 and up. 


For more information, or an application 
form, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4} 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 
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A Summer of Discontent 


by Christine O'Reilly 


The closest Presbyterian congregation to Camp Ipperwash and Ipperwash Provincial Park is 
Knox Church, Thedford, Ontario. This summer, a dispute arose over sacred burial grounds there, 
resulting in a confrontation between Native Peoples and the provincial police. A Native man, 
Anthony Dudley George, was killed. Reflecting on these events and on a discussion of the issue 
on CBC-Radio’s Morningside, Christine O’Reilly wrote the following letter to Peter Gzowski. 


September 11, 1995 
Dear Peter, 

Some say life in small towns is sleepy and dull, and that my profession as a Presby- 
terian minister in such a community must be equally sleepy and dull. While I would 
disagree with those assertions at any time, I would especially differ at this time. 

In the past few days, convoys of media vehicles have passed through our town, 
and police check-points were (and are) stationed throughout this area. As I write this, 
people are gathering at Camp Ipperwash, 10 minutes away, for the funeral of 
Anthony Dudley George. 

One of my congregations, and the place I call home, is Thedford and the surround- 
ing township of Bosanquet. This area is also home to Camp Ipperwash and Ipperwash 
Provincial Park, places now known by Canadians across our land. 

I listened to your comments and those of the Native leaders about the tragedy here 
with more than casual interest. I watched what the media reported and did not report. 
I talked with and listened to many people. And I wondered what Sunday would be 
like in our little church. 

Certainly, the community has been rife with rumour and stories and solutions on 
coffee row. There has been fear and anger. But on Sunday, as we gathered for wor- 
ship, the predominant feeling was sadness — sadness for the loss of life, sadness for 
the loss of other things, and wondering what the future will bring. 

Most of the people in this congregation have lived here all their lives. They have 
lived side by side, worked with and gone to school with, played hockey and gone 
fishing with the Native People who are neighbours. Our teachers have taught some of 
those involved in the protest. They have shopped at the same stores and enjoyed the 
summer powwow celebrations at Kettle Point. 

Some of my congregation passed through police check-points to get to church yes- 
terday. Others have been more directly involved — a park warden on duty at Ipper- 
wash Provincial Park when the take-over occurred, township employees and 
volunteer firefighters called out the night of the fires and the shooting, a school super- 
intendent working with some in the bands (at their request), many living and farming 
across the road and down the highway from the camp and the park. 

The issues are complex. The solutions will require the best from all. And the 
wounds will take time to heal, long after this story has faded from broadcasts and 
headlines. In the meantime, perhaps it will help in some small way for people to 
know that for us, yesterday, tears were shed, prayers were said and this congregation 
of “White Anglo-Saxon Protestants” is committed to a peaceful future together with 
our Native neighbours in this beautiful land. 


Sincerely, 


Chra Ang CE be 


Christine O’ Reilly 


Christine O’Reilly is minister of Knox Church, Thedford, and St. Andrew’s, Watford, Ont. 
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“An Open Letter to the Church 
From a Native Christian 


Dear Friends in Christ: 


The journey we have walked together for the past couple of years has challenged 
all of us. There have been sad and angry times, times for rejoicing and times when the 
only thing that made sense was to sit and reflect quietly so the Spirit alone was in 
control. 

We have heard many stories coming out of the residential school days of the 
Native Peoples of Canada. These history stories are taught now in Native Studies 
courses throughout most of Canada at the high school and university levels. We hope 
and pray the awareness of these events can somehow curb the racism, hatred and 
violence experienced in this country and lead to a brighter future for everyone. 

We can never hope to convince everyone that oppression, injustice and harm has 
been done to the Native children of residential schools. But, maybe, we have angered 
people enough so they will begin to think about the matter. Many of us would now 
like to see all this put to rest so we can get on with the business of being a community 
in Christ. If only it were that simple. 

Is there something missing in our relationship? Have we ever had any mutual trust? 
Have we ever been able to look at each other on a level plane? I hope we can find 
some love for one another because that is what we are trying to say and to accomplish 
in this letter. I leave these questions and thoughts with you because I want to get to the 
main reason for writing this letter to you, my brothers and sisters in Christ. 

At one time, I thought this letter should come to you on behalf of the National Na- 
tive Ministries Committee of The Presbyterian Church in Canada (of which I am the 
convener), but I am mostly trying to convey my own thoughts. However, I think I am 
writing not only with the committee’s support but on behalf of all Native People in 
Canada who are on the healing road and continue to walk with Christ in their life and 
for those who will one day be touched by him. 

As a Christian Native person who follows the “Indian Way,” I want to express our 
thanks for the many years of dedicated service which Presbyterian servants of Christ 
have offered to the Native People since our missionaries began in Canada. We hon- 
our and recognize many workers in our church who have done wonderful work. 
Many have cared for the Native People and loved them like their own family to the 
honour and glory of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. As I think back, we must 
honour and give thanks to so many people it would not be fair to try to list all their 
names. If one name were missed in our efforts to write this letter, it would be one 
too many. 

We thank you for all your many years of dedicated loyalty and service to Native 
Peoples. We regret that many of you were hurt by the stories that came out in drawing 
up the confession to Native Peoples. I hope reconciliation and healing can begin to 
take place for all of us. Forgiveness and love have to be put back onto our agendas. 
We can make that step together and praise God together again as sisters and brothers 
in Christ if we allow the Spirit to guide us. 


In the love and service of one God, our Creater and Redeemer, 
Stewart Folster, 
National Native Ministries Committee Convener, 
lay missionary of the Saskatoon Native Circle Ministry, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


1996 PROGRAMS 
OF CONTINUING 
THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


TWO PROGRAMS 
February 26 - March 1] 
& 

March 4-8 


Leaders include: 

Prof, Bruce L. McCormack 
Professor of Systematic Theology 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Prof. Charles H. H. Scobie 
Professor of Religion 
Mount Allison University 


Prof. David F. Wright 
Senior Lecturer, New College 
University of Edinburgh 


The Rev. Dr. Fred R. Anderson 
Minister, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 

New York City 


Prof. Robert C. Culley 
Professor of Old Testament, McGill 
Faculty of Religious Studies 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Yorty 
Minister, College Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Topics include: 

Preaching the Bible 

A Biblical Theology of the People 
of God 

Preaching and Liturgy 

Church Conflicts in a Contentious 
World 

Rediscovering Baptism for a New 
Age of Mission 


Dr. David F. Wright will deliver the 
William Lyall Memorial Lecture on 


The Homosexuality Debate and 
the Reform of the Church 


A panel discussion may follow. 


For further information, 
telephone: (514) 288-5256 
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he things that bring people together 

amaze me. Sane people would won- 

der why 5,800 young people trav- 
elled to West Lafayette, Indiana, in July 
during a severe heatwave. Just northwest 
of the site, Chicago’s heat-related death 
toll peaked at 500. 

Yet, all these Presbyterians braved the 
conditions to meet for a week at Purdue 
University for Presbyterian Youth Trien- 
nium 1995. It was worth the heat, and 
then some. The experience of attending a 
convention aimed at attracting people to 
the joy of believing was a memorable 
one. I felt the presence of God every- 
where, most perceptibly in the interac- 
tion between total strangers. It felt like a 
global community where no one bore an- 
imosity toward anyone else. 

The worship experiences over- 
whelmed me. From the top balcony of 
the Hall of Music, we looked down on a 
massive body of young people praying 


“energizes” before worship service. 
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Canadian youth from Alberta and Ontario showing their spirit at Triennium ’95 during 


together. Included under the conven- 
tion’s theme, “ ... And the Walls Come 
Tumbling Down,” were stirring (and 
some not-so-stirring) sermons, devotion- 
al songs, plus interesting and thought- 
provoking dramas based on Scripture. I 
found others’ interpretations of the Bible 
an engaging experience. The sessions 
opened our eyes to various ways Presby- 
terians worship God. We left with ideas 
on how to implement these practices into 
services at home. 

After worship, we went to our Kiva 
— a term from the Pueblo Native 
Peoples meaning a religious community 
or a place set aside for religious cere- 
mony — groups of 25 to 30 people cho- 
sen randomly. Here, we got to know 
other participants and studied the Scrip- 
tures in depth. Variety was definitely the 
spice of life. 

Late at night, we met with a smaller 
Covenant group of people from the same 


by Michael Munnik 


residence. My group included eight of us 
from the Synod of British Columbia and 
Jafter Khophochee, a global partner from 
Lesotho. We talked about the day’s ac- 
tivities, asked questions and debated is- 
sues. And we read the Bible and prayed 
for the areas of the world suggested 
each day. We often ended by praying 
for those who had fainted from heat 
exhaustion. 

On two days, informative workshops 
taught how the Christian faith touches 
areas of modern life. Two gatherings of 
Canadian Presbyterians were held. The 
first was in the form of a talk show. A 
panel of volunteers, which included the 
Moderator, youth ministers and young 
people, gave their thoughts on issues be- 
fore the rest of us questioned them. It 
was great to share ideas with the 500 
Canadian Presbyterians in Indiana. We 
also held a dance. It was fun, for the 
most part (they stopped us from mosh- 
ing!), because I got to meet many famil- 
iar faces from my past. 

For me, Triennium became a reli- 
gious eye-opener. Never before had I felt 
so close to God. I look forward to attend- 
ing again in 1998. Both Christians and 
non-Christians should discover the 
Triennium experience. 


The design team for the 1998 Presbyter- 
ian Youth Triennium will be selected and 
begin its work in 1996. Contact your 
synod staff or John Bannerman at 
church offices if you have any questions 
or suggestions regarding Triennium. IR 


Michael Munnik is a Grade 11 student who is 
an active member of St. Andrew’s, Nanaimo, 
BG 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 
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piece of bread. Use raisins, carrots, celery, 
pieces of apple and crackers to make a happy 
face. Give it to someone in your family. 


Make “Ants on a Log” for a family snack. 
Spread celery sticks with peanut butter or 
processed cheese. March raisins or peanuts 
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Think up a small surprise for your mom or 
dad: bring in the paper, put out the garbage, 
make hot chocolate in the microwave, give 
them a kiss and hug. 


needs cheering up. Get some cookies, or some 
bright red leaves, or a picture you drew and put 
it in the mailbox or letter-slot. 
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Share your dessert with a friend at lunch-time. i ; : 
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for being you.” Give it to someone you love. 
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The design of the think-tank on the fu- 
ture priorities of the church is continu- 
ing to take form, according to its 
steering committee. 

The think-tank will have two main 
focuses: the current malaise and pain 
felt throughout the church, and the 
ways in which the national church can 
respond. In groups and as a unit, par- 
ticipants will discuss gripes and con- 
cerns about the church today, as well 
as hopes and visions for its future. The 


Think-tank’s steering committee finding direction 


think-tank will also examine the con- 
cept that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is curently existing in what 
steering committee facilitator Dr. John 
Savage calls “tomb time.” Savage de- 
scribes tomb time as a desert experi- 
ence which pushes you “to trust God 
even when you don’t know there is a 
God.” 

Originally scheduled for November 
1995, the think-tank will now be held 
February 21-25, 1996, at the Salvation 


Army Conference Centre at Jackson’s 
Point, on Lake Simcoe, Ont. The 
longer lead time is intended to ensure 
better preparation, more input from 
presbyteries, and the opportunity to 
reach more potential participants. 
Nominations for think-tank partici- 
pants have been received from com- 
missioners to the 121st General 
Assembly and from presbyteries. The 
final selection will rest with the Mod- 
erator and clerks of General Assembly. 
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Dr. Robert Mathewson dies 

Dr. Robert C. Mathewson, well-known 
Presbyterian minister and academic, 
recently professor of historical theol- 
ogy at Knox College, Toronto, died 
on September 28, 1995, after suffering 
a stroke the previous Sunday. He 
was 60. 

Born in Buffalo, New York, Bob 
Mathewson was educated in the United 
States and was a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Wooster in Ohio, Harvard 
Divinity School and Princeton Theolog- 


Joyce Hodgson resigns from 
Discipleship team 

C. Joyce Hodgson has resigned from 
her position as associate secretary with 
the Education for Discipleship team 
of the Life and Mission Agency. Prior 
to the restructuring of the national 
church offices in 1992, she served as 
acting executive secretary for Educa- 
tion for Mission with the Board of 
World Mission. 

“I loved my work with congrega- 
tions and presbyteries,” says Hodgson, 
“and I want to continue doing that, but 
in a new way.” She will be joining a 
consulting group, Congregational Life 
Associates, which will offer services to 
the church in the areas of congrega- 
tional planning, leadership develop- 
ment and spiritual growth. 
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ical Seminary (from which he received 
a PhD). He became a member of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1976. 

From 1976-1991, Mathewson 
served as professor of religious studies 
and director of continuing education at 
Ewart College. He also served as act- 
ing principal of the college from 1990- 
91. When Ewart amalgamated with 
Knox College in 1991, he joined the 
faculty at Knox. 

One of Mathewson’s colleagues at 


Presbyterians move statue 


Lae : a Seas 3 
Relax! This is not a group of Presbyterians moving Knox College’s Margaret to a remote 


Knox, Dr. Iain Nicol, says he will be 
remembered with affection and grat- 
itude. “With his commitment to 
Ewart’s educational aims and his 
equally strong commitment to diaconal 
ministry, he was able not only to estab- 
lish a sense of continuity between the 
two colleges but also to add a new 
dimension to the work of Knox.” 

Dr. Robert Mathewson is survived 
by his wife, Nancy, and his daughter, 
Christine. 


area in the forest. Rather, it is a group of Presbyterians attending a guidance conference 
at the Holy Spirit Centre in Hamilton, Ont., who were conscripted into moving a statue of 
Mary. Pictured (left to right) are: Charles Deogratsias (who appears to have his own idea 
of where the statue should go), Carey Nieuwhof, Bob Bethune, Steve Boose and, 
appropriately, Rick Horst, minister of St. Marys Presbyterian Church, St. Marys, Ont.. 
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International Ministries 

overseas appointments 
International Ministries, Life and Mis- 
sion Agency, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth Kim, a member 
of Living Stone Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, to Guatemala. His 
appointment is in response to an in- 
vitation from the Hermandad de 
Presbiterios Mayas (Brotherhood of 
Presbyterian Mayans) in Guatemala to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
work alongside the Mayan people in 
areas of human rights and community 
development. 


Born in Seoul, South Korea, Kim 
came to Canada with his family at the 
age of eight. He is a graduate of 
Queen’s University, with a BA in his- 
tory and an MA in urban and regional 
planning. 

In 1989, Kim served in Kenya with 
Canadian Crossroads International, 
teaching secondary school in a small 
village. After graduating from Queen’s 
in 1990, he travelled to Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica with a Youth in Mission 
(YIM) team. After the completion of 
the YIM program, he remained in Cen- 


Prison blessing 


tral America for one year as a volun- 
teer. In 1992, he returned to Nicaragua 
as a leader with YIM. 

Kim is also known to International 
Ministries for the leadership he provid- 
ed as the representative of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada in the 
planning and carrying out of the ecu- 
menical work camp in Guyana, spon- 
sored by the Caribbean and North 
American Council for Mission. 


Kristin Kell, a member of Knox 
Church, Selkirk, Manitoba, has been 
appointed under the Youth in Mission 
program to work in Malawi in the 
child survival program of the Blantyre 
Synod of the Church of Central Africa 


Presbyterian. Her appointment is for 
approximately one year and was 
arranged through International Min- 
istries, Life and Mission Agency. 

Kell recently graduated from the 
University of Winnipeg with a degree 
in sociology. She is interested in work- 
ing with children and previously 
worked in the Selkirk sports and recre- 
ation program. 

Like other Youth in Mission young 
people, Kell raised her own funds for 
her trip to Malawi. 


The phenomenon dubbed the Toronto Blessing (see “Whole Lot of Shakin’ 
Going On,” July/August Record), which has swept through British churches, has 


now arrived in British jails. 


Prison chaplains say hundreds of criminals, many with no knowledge of 
Christianity, have turned to Christ or have experienced the Toronto Blessing, 
falling to the floor and weeping after Bible study and prayer. 

One chaplain told of a prisoner who wrote to everyone he had burglarized to 
say he was sorry. Another wrote to an old lady he had mugged to say he would 
pay her back when he could. (Anglican Journal) 
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Fax (514) 856-1009 
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Samples and Prices on Request 
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ChURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates i Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 


mills Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


arcuitectura. 1-800-268-1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


clase Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. L9Y 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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VEWs 


New church located atop 

missile silo 

While Dr. Strangelove and some real- 
life cold-warriors may have wor- 
shipped intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, a United Methodist congrega- 
tion near Tucson, Arizona, worships 
on a site which once housed such a 
weapon. In what members call “a sym- 
bol of peace on a former symbol of 
destruction,” Vista de la Montana 
United Methodist Church is building 
its sanctuary on top of what was an 
ICBM silo. 


Because of its military past, the 10- 
acre site was available at a good price. 
What is now church property was one 
of 18 Titan II intercontinental ballistic 
missile locations abandoned under the 
terms of the 1981 Salt Il Treaty be- 
tween the United States and the former 
Soviet Union. Before selling the land, 
the U.S. Air Force blasted the multi- 
storey concrete silos that housed the 
missiles, filled the rest with rubble and 
smoothed the surface. 

After purchasing the land, the 
church brought in temporary modular 
buildings to house the congregation. 
The congregation plans to construct a 
permanent facility. (Christian Century) 


Cuba's churches full for first time in 30 years 


Cuba’s churches are full for the first 
time in more than 30 years, according 
to Hector Mendez, a Presbyterian min- 
ister from the Cuban capital, Havana. 

Mendez told a meeting of the cen- 
tral committee of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) that 1,000 people 
now worship regularly in his parish in 
central Havana, whereas, five years 
ago, only 50 to 60 people came to 
church on Sunday. 

Many of the new worshippers are 
young people who had never previous- 


ly been involved in the church, “in 
search of something to help restore 
their lives,” said Mendez, a member of 
the WCC’s central committee. He 
added that “people who had departed 
from the faith” since Cuba’s revolution 
were also returning to the church. 

Cuba has been facing an economic 
crisis since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union which provided economic 
assistance to Cuba. 

“Our mission is to give hope,” 
Mendez. (EN/) 
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Gospel must never be used 

for political ends 

The moderator of the central commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) has warned against the ex- 
ploitation of the Christian gospel for 
political ends and condemned all con- 
flicts fought in the name of religious 
identity. The moderator, Catholicos 
Aram I, of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church, was responding to a barrage of 
questions about the Serbian Orthodox 
Church during a press conference held 
at the WCC’s central committee meet- 
ing in September. The questions came 
mainly from German-speaking jour- 
nalists who questioned why the Ser- 
bian Church had not “confessed” to the 
sin of supporting Serb nationalism in 
the same way German churches ac- 
knowledged guilt after the Second 
World War. 

The Serbian Orthodox Church is a 
member of the World Council of 
Churches. Some Protestant churches 
and related organizations in Germany, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands have 
recently expressed concern about the 
attitudes of the Serbian Church. The 
churches have also put pressure on the 
WCC to rebuke the Serbian Church. 
At the same time, supporters of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church have pointed 
to the repeated condemnations by the 
Serbian Church’s bishops of all forms 
of violence and wars fought in the 
name of religion. 

Asked at the press conference about 
the role of the WCC in connection 
with the former Yugoslavia, Catholi- 
cos Aram said: “Who said the WCC 
has been indifferent or silent about 
Bosnia? We have expressed our con- 
cern, but we have avoided taking an 
aggressive position because it is our 
role to help the Serbian Orthodox 
Church to make a positive contribu- 
tion.” (ENI) 
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LIGONIER MINISTRIES OF CANADA 
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PEOPLE AVD PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., held 
a retirement reception to honour Rev. Gordon Hastings for his 
many years of devoted service. A pen and ink drawing of the 
church and a gift of money were presented to Gordon from his 
well-wishers. He is pictured with his wife, Louise. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., 
held a luncheon on June 18 to honour Rev. James Goldsmith on 
his retirement after 40 years in the ministry, including eight years 
at St. Andrew’s. Clerk of session Shirley Barnhart presented 
James with a gift of money on behalf of the congregation, and 
Dolores McLeod presented his wife, Norma, with a gift from the 
Women’s Association. The Goldsmiths are pictured with their 
grandson Alex. 


A REDEDICATION SERVICE for the sanctuary of Guthrie 
Church, Alvinston, Ont., was held June 18. The congregation 
had been meeting in a Sunday school room while the sanctuary 
underwent renovations which included drywalling, painting and 
carpeting. The work was made possible by a bequest from Mar- 
garet Webster. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Doug Lennox, 
contractor John Swan and lan Lehrbass. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of the liberation of the Netherlands 
(and of the surrender of Japan on August 15, 1945) was ob- 
served at a special remembrance service held May 28 at St. 
John’s Church, White Rock, B.C. Representatives of the Dutch 
Consul and Dutch organizations joined the congregation for the 
service, which began with a procession of 44 veterans. The 
Dutch and Canadian flags were carried by two young people 
from the church. The veterans were presented with a Dutch flag 
lapel pin. Pictured, left to right, are: veteran George People; Joe 
Zondag, co-ordinator of the event; and veteran Jack Crawford. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 


be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Priceville, 
Ont., held a surprise celebration for Margaret Leith in recognition 
of her 50 years as WMS treasurer. Margaret’s surprise began 
with Rev. Robert Rahn escorting her to the front of the sanctuary 
where she was presented with a dozen roses from the congre- 
gation. She also received a plaque commemorating her years as 
treasurer and a gold cross and chain from the Willing Helpers 
group. Special music was provided by Allyson McEachern and 
Shannon and lan Leith, Margaret’s grandchildren. Lunch and an- 
niversary cake were served after the service. 


MEMBERS OF THE community joined members of the congre- 
gation and the Presbytery of Assiniboia for the dedication of the 
new building for Trinity Church, Grenfell, Sask., June 18. Con- 
struction of the church was made possible, in part, by financial 
support from The Presbyterian Church in Canada and several 
gifts from across the country, including one from Central Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF St. Andrew's Church and St. David’s 
Church, St. John’s, Nfld., recently held a combined Sunday pic- 
nic. A lunch of hamburgers, salads and desserts was followed by 
such traditional picnic events as the three-legged race and the 
balloon race. Pictured are Robert Henderson and his daughter, 
Amy, approaching the finish line in the three-legged race. 
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THE WMS OF St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, Uxbridge, Ont., 
held a special service to honour the memory of the late Margaret 
Leask, a former member of the group who spent many years as 
a missionary in India. Pictured are Angela Wakeford (left), who 
spoke on Margaret's life, and Debra Davey, who conducted the 
service. Margaret Vanderzweerde also spoke about Margaret's 
work in India. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of the ordination of Rev. Gerald E. 
Sarcen, minister of Knox Church, Manotick, Ont., was celebra- 
ted by the congregation on June 18. Assisting him in cutting the 
cake are his wife, Phyllis, and daughters, Jill and Kim. 


AN ELECTRONIC PIANO given by Mary Renwick in memory of 
her parents was dedicated at Valetta Church, near Tilbury, Ont., 
recently. Pictured seated are Mary Renwick and Rev. Kate 
Pfeffer, and behind them are James Dawson and Mary Malott. 
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PRESENT AT THE 75th anniversary service of Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., were the sons (and spouses) and grandsons of 
the church’s first minister Rev. William Monteith. The guest 
speaker was grandson Rev. Frederick Monteith (fourth from left) 
of Highland Road United Church, Kitchener, Ont. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Parkwood Church, Nepean, Ont., 
honoured Margaret Williams on the 60th anniversary of her 
graduation as a deaconess at a reception held following a morn- 
ing service in June. Margaret is an active member of Parkwood, 
serving as librarian, choir member, Bethel Bible Series teacher 
and communicants classes instructor. Pictured on the left is Jon 
Wadleigh, who designed and carved the wooden plate present- 


ed to her by the congregation. The cake was made by Mary 
Wadleigh. 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF Westminster Church, Paisley, and 
St. Paul’s Church, Glammis, Ont., recently honoured their min- 
ister, Rev. Rod Lamb, on the 10th anniversary of his ordination. 
He is pictured with Jim Cumming, clerk of session, of Westmin- 
ster Church. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's Church, Windsor, Ont., 
celebrated its 138th anniversary and the 100th anniversary of 
the current church building on June 11. Guests included repre- 
sentatives from eight churches started by St. Andrew's and the 
descendants of former ministers. (St. Andrew’s has had only 
seven ministers in its history.) Special music was provided by 
piper Robert Copland Jr. and a brass ensemble. Pictured beside 
the cornerstone from 1883 and the one for the present building 
are Rev. R. P. Fourney and clerk of session Walter Willms. 


z AY, . % i: 
PICTURED AT THE 100th birthday party for Sadie Cameron, a 
longtime member of St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Finch, Ont., are: 
(back row, from left) Dalton MacMillan, Shelagh MacDougall, 


Hugh MacDougall, and (front row) Ellery MacMillan, Muriel 
MacMillan, Sadie Cameron, Beryl MacMillan. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Stephen’s Church, Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., celebrated its 30th anniversary recently. Pictured 
are: Rev. Reg McMillan (left), minister of St. Stephen’s; Wayne 
Nichols with his gift to the church of a decorative wooden plate 
and chalice; Rev. George Vais, Moderator of the 120th General 
Assembly and anniversary speaker. 
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THE CHILDREN AND TEACHERS of the church school at St. Giles Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., recently planted a red maple as their response to the bombing of the federal build- 
ing in Oklahoma City. Specifically, they wish to remember the children of Oklahoma 
City, and all children who suffer abuse and violence. 


PICTURED ARE MEMBERS of the Erskine Kids Klub (EKK), an outreach ministry for 
children run by Erskine Church, Dundalk, Ont. EKK meets once a week after school for 
a program of songs, Bible stories, crafts, games and snacks. 


FIRST CHURCH, Chatham, Ont., recently celebrated the graduation of 28 students 
from the morning and evening classes of the Bethel Bible Series (congregational level), 
a two-year study of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 
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VALETTA 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
MERLIN, ONTARIO 


Former members, adherents and friends 
are invited to join us for our 


150th Anniversary Celebrations 
All Welcome 


Old-fashioned Worship Service - 


January 14, 1996 
Musical Evening - April 19, 1996 
Strawberry Social Supper - June 21, 1996 
Historical Night - June 22, 1996 


Anniversary Service - June 23, 1996 
(Speaker: Ivor Williams) 


Pork Barbecue - September 14, 1996 
Phone: (519) 682-0817 


Dominion Regalia Ltd. 


e Embroidered Paraments 
e Linens 
t e Banners 
e Altarware 
e Engraved Plaques 
For A Free Catalogue of These Items and More, 
Phone or Visit Our Showroom 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 phone; or fax (416) 752-4615 


The Camp Kannawin 
Committee 


of the Synod of Alberta 


is vad an a 


_Camp 
Dircctod 
“Administrator | 


This is a full-time pasion 
May to September and 
part-time October to April. 
Stipend $17,000 yearly. 
Send profiles to Rev. Ena 
Caron, Convener, Camp 
Committee, 5038 49th 
Street, Olds, AB T4H 1H3. 
Application deadline: 
January 10, 1996. 


CORRECTION 
When we printed the article 
“Blessing the Hunt” by Jim 
McLenaghen in the September 
issue, we were unaware the au- 
thor had left the Presbyterian min- 
istry to enter the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. We apologize for any 
misunderstanding or embarrass- 
ment this may have caused. 


ih dab 


This wonderful 4 CD Box Set brings 
together over seventy of the best loved 
hymns and anthems. The finest choirs 

in England (King’s College and St. John’s 
College). The sacred songs of Kenneth 
McKeller with the Paisley Abbey Choir of 
Scotland plus a once-in-a-lifetime record- 
ing of the Royal School of Music’s massed 
choir of 800 voices in Royal Albert Hall. 
You get a divine collection and just in time 
for Christmas. 
Jerusalem, Be thou my vision, There is a Green Hill, Abide 
with Me, O God our Help is Ages Past, For all the Saints, 


Onward Christian Soldiers, Praise my Soul the King of Heaven, 
The Holy City, The Lord’s My Shepherd, and many more. 


4 CD Box Set °2 7. 
Vol 1 (2 cas) a he 
Vol 2 (2 cas) eb 

To order phone Toll Free 


1-800-346-2332 


across Canada. 
Concert Hall 


Stores in Toronto, Burlington, London, Ontario 


A four-day workshop 
with Rev. Roy Oswald 
of The Alban Institute 


April 15-16, 1996 
Ottawa, Ontario 


| am one of the ministers in a large 
and growing congregation. | am also 
interim moderator for another large 
and growing congregation. So I’m 
very busy. Mostly, | have found 
people extremely considerate of my 
family. It is rare to receive a phone 
call during mealtime that is not a 
genuine emergency. But when the 
phone rings during mealtime, it is al- 
most invariably one of my profes- 
sional colleagues, either with a 
presbytery matter or enquiring 
about the vacancy. | do my best to 
be accessible. | spend time in my of- 
fice each morning and am conscien- 
tious about returning phone calls. 
My question is, “Just why do min- 
isters do this?” 


Why, indeed! I don’t know. Per- 
haps, just lack of consideration. 

Your question is a timely reminder 
to all of us to respect people’s private 
times, the supper hour being one of 
them. Like you, I have no problem 
when folk in the congregation phone 
me at any time during a genuine emer- 
gency. I have found such genuine 
emergencies to be few and far between. 
But I also get “ticked off’ at some col- 
leagues who find my supper hour a 
good time for them to chat about busi- 


Healthy Leaders! Healthy Churches! 


Cost: $300 plus room, board and travel 


You Were ASkine? 


More Thana . 
Phone Call Away 


Tony Plomp 


ness. In my case, this is some- 
times due to time zone differences 
because people in Central and Eastern 
Canada forget that when it is 9 p.m. in 
their area it is only 6 p.m. in ours! 

Mea culpa! 

No doubt, I, too, have sometimes 
been negligent in this matter and have 
invaded people’s private time, or 
phoned them on their day off. Some 
who read this may well confess, Mea 
maxima culpa! 

What to do? Be more assertive. 
When it comes to the phone, we some- 
times become wimps and answer its 
call like a well-trained dog. Tell your 
caller “This is not a convenient time for 
me to chat” and ask the individual to 
phone back during office hours, provid- 
ed you do have stated office hours. (To 
my surprise, a considerable number of 
clergy apparently don’t.) Or, buy an an- 
Swering machine and monitor your 
calls during the times you wish to keep 
private. I think they’re a great invention 
and have little trouble talking to them. I 
always try to follow through on my 
recorded message “I will get back to 
you as soon as possible.” It 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 


For Clergy, Elders, Lay Leaders 
For more information, contact: 


Rev. Dr. Martin Kreplin 
460 Raglan Street South, Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1R8 
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(sponsored by the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew) 
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BOOKS AND RESOURCES 


The Stretcher Bearers by David A. 
Gordon (Pacesetter, 1995, $14.95). 
Reviewed by Kathy Cawsey. 

Too often, we think war is about 
battle plans, army movements, politi- 
cal strategies and lists of numbers. It 
isn’t. War is about people. 

David Gordon, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, brings that fact home in The 
Stretcher Bearers. This book is about 
the people Gordon met while serving as 

a stretcher-bearer in Italy — 

other stretcher-bearers, doc- 

tors, chaplains, soldiers and 

Italian civilians. Both padres 

who served with Gordon’s 

unit were Presbyterian min- 

isters — Crawford Smith 

| (minister of Knox Church, 

Guelph, Ontario, after the 

war) and David Rowland (who served 
at York Church, Toronto, after the war). 

Gordon takes the reader through 41 
days in 1944 in Italy, describing the 
life of a stretcher-bearer in the 24th 
Field Ambulance while the 11th 
Brigade moved up the “boot” of Italy 
to the Gothic Line. He recounts the nu- 
merous casualties the medical corps 
dealt with and relates interesting anec- 
dotes about life as a stretcher-bearer. 
One time, when a shell hit the house in 
which they had set up the Casualty 
Clearing Post, Gordon was buried 
underneath a mass of rubble. 

The book reads like a brigade or 
regimental war diary, outlining day-to- 
day events with little mention of the 
bigger picture. The narrative is chop- 
py, and the author switches back and 
forth from soldier’s slang to dry report- 
ing to angry judgements about the 
roles of Mackenzie King and the Can- 
adian government. However, it is a 
good resource for people who want a 
picture of the lives of regular medical 
personnel during the Italian campaign. 


Kathy Cawsey is a student and contribut- 
ing editor of this magazine. 
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Nazi Germany: A New History by 
Klaus P. Fischer (Continuum, 1995, 
$48.50). Reviewed by John Buchanan. 

“Take it as long as you like,” said the 
Knox librarian. “They don’t read books 
that long any more.” They ought to read 
this, the best one-volume summation of 
a story which should warn us all. 

The author was born in Germany 
but later settled in the United States. 
Together with Alan Bullock’s Hitler: 
A Study in Tyranny (which Fischer 
quotes), we have the best reading and 
necessary reference works on events, 
institutions and personalities on Nazi 
Germany. It is all here — from the ori- 
gins of modern totalitarianism to the 
quest of who the guilty are. We dare 
not ignore it. 

The mirror side of this chronicle of 
monstrous evil is the easily ignored ac- 
complishments of a people wedded to 
such a system yet capable of extraord- 
inary accomplishments against over- 
whelming obstacles. Only in the 
recent, brilliant work of John Keegan 
have the full dimensions of the military 
horrors and accomplishments been 
finally set forth. 

Fischer is not as brilliant as Keegan 
on war, nor as thorough and exhaustive 
as Harvard’s Charles Maier on the con- 
troversy over German guilt. It is for his 
comprehension and compact presenta- 
tion of the immense literature of The 
Third Reich in an easily read prose that 
Fischer is worthy of attention. 

I have but one, double-sided qualifi- 
cation. Enjoying a lifetime as both a 
university historian and minister of the 
gospel, I know why those two callings 
tend to suspect each other. The modern 
university is, perhaps, together with the 
media, the most thoroughly secularized 
society among us. Fischer shows his al- 
legiance honourably, but he is shallow 
on the religious components and ques- 
tionable when he strives to find a re- 
spectable academic resistance to 
Nazism. A long list of PhDs and profes- 


sors were not only active but often pion- 
eers in horrendous social, psychological 
and medical experiments and outright 
atrocities; academic resisters were 
spread thinly over a few Munich stu- 
dents (the famous “White Rose” group) 
and their mentor. Schulder’s magnifi- 
cent two-volume study of the churches 
in Germany is missing from the bibliog- 
raphy and text, to its impoverishment. 

Fischer sets forth clearly the full sig- 
nificance of the map at Sachsenhausen 
Concentration Camp: a host of concen- 
tration camps in every part of Germany. 
Here is one reason why resistance was 
difficult and costly. This map, together 
with an assessment of how many people 
did what to get people there, watch 
over, abuse and even destroy the help- 
less inmates, plus the reports of soldiers 
home on leave from the various fronts 
where deliberate murder was planned 
and carried out as the triumphant Ger- 
man armies swept through — all this 
substantiates Fischer’s conclusion that 
the policies of genocide and the Holo- 
caust were the best-kept secrets, not the 
unknowns which too many claim. 

We are in Fischer’s debt if we are 
wise enough to read, inwardly digest 
and carry into the future this human 
story. A similar unfolding awaits the 
telling of Stalin’s horrendous crimes. 
But they are neither excuse nor pattern 
for the Hitler criminals and those too 
many who served them. Why so many 
served them, and most fought loyally 
even at the last, is one of Fischer’s 
most valuable themes. 

An abbreviated edition will be valu- 
able, but the full text is indispensable 
for those who want to comprehend the 
monstrous human disaster of The Third 
Reich. In its light, the present-day Ger- 
many, whatever its faults (though im- 
mature democracy is not one of them), 
is nothing short of miraculous. 

John Buchanan, a minister of The Presby- 


terian Church in Canada, is a visiting schol- 
ar at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Books AND RESOURCES 


Reflections on Living Faith by Gunar 
Kravalis (1995, $12.95; $9.95 for 5 or 
more; available from: GN Kravalis 
Arts, Box 453, Milverton, Ont. NOK 
IMO). Reviewed by Ronald Wallace. 
Since its reception by the General 
Assembly, Living Faith has been wide- 
ly accepted throughout The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, both as a 
contemporary statement of Christian 
belief and as a liturgical resource for 
services of worship. Some would like 
to see it adopted alongside the West- 
minster Confession as a subordinate 
standard of our church. Now it has be- 
come the subject of a book by Gunar 
Kravalis, minister of Burns, Milverton 
and North Mornington in Ontario. 
Kravalis states his purposes in writ- 
ing this book: to demonstrate his con- 
viction that Living Faith is an 
acceptable statement of Christian faith 
and to provide reflections that will 
flesh the greater implications behind 


the terse statements of Living Faith. 
His method is to develop and expand 
the ideas found in the text, section by 
section. To facilitate the process, the 
text of Living Faith has been incorpor- 
ated into the book. 

Reflections on Living Faith is not 
an academic commentary that seeks to 
exegete the text of Living Faith ex- 
haustively. It is a book of reflections 
based on many years of intense study 
of the Scriptures and of classical and 
contemporary theology. 

Kravalis is passionately concerned 
for the renewal of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Among the things 
necessary to bring about renewal, he 
believes, is a return to the theology of 
the Protestant Reformation and a re- 
covery of the teaching ministry of the 
church. He believes the prevailing 
theological liberalism that waters 
down the teaching of the word of God 
to accommodate the spirit of the age is 
a primary contributing factor to the on- 
going decline of the church today. 


Gunar Kravalis 


A comprehensive commentary on the text of 
Living Faith (247 pages) 


“Refreshing and realistic ... could be profitably used 
for either private reading or group study and 
discussions ... its value is by no means limited to 


Presbyterians.” 


Reflections on Living Faith 
by 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
covers the theological spectrum. While 
this book brings a perspective that is 
consciously Reformed, orthodox, con- 
servative and evangelical, I would 
recommend it not only to the conserva- 
tives in our denomination but also to 
those holding liberal views who may 
find some parts of this book uncom- 
fortable. The book is well-written in 
readable and interesting prose that one 
does not have to be a theologian to un- 
derstand. It should prove to be an ex- 
cellent resource for individual or small 
group studies of Living Faith, especial- 
ly communicants classes. 


Ronald Wallace is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lindsay, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 


Wondering how 
to live faithfully in 
today’s world? 


Following your own beliefs, yet being aware of 
others’ faiths can be a challenge. Don Posterski 
offers an exploration of the multi-faith and multi- 
moral dimensions of our society. 


— Dr. Charles Scobie, Professor of Religious Studies, 
Mount Allison University. 


Price: $12.95 for single copies, $9.95 for bulk orders 
of five copies of more. (Please add $1 shipping for 
single copies, $2 for bulk orders, plus PST.) 


Order from: GN Kravalis Arts, 68 Main Street N., 
Milverton, ON NOK 1MOo. 


| Name: 


| Address: 


(| Number of copies: 


——— 


ay a a 


da 


"(Posterski’s) book is a thoughtful inquiry into 
Canadian values and religious faith in a 
multicultural society." 
ae Michael Valpy 
Senior Columnist 
The Globe and Mail 


True to You 
551-058 ¢ $17.95 


GST not included 
Shipping charges will apply 


1-800-663-2775 


Source APR 


Call toll free to order: 


Wood Lake 10162 Newene Ra., 
Ane Banks Winfield BC, V4V 1R2 


Office Hours: 
8:00 am-4:30 pm 
Pacific Time 
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Frou THE Past Record 


November 1970 (25 years) 


YOU NEED FAMOUS 
DIANA DROPS 


for nasty sneezes, drippy, 
runny noses, chest colds, fev- 
erishness, aches, coughs, mis- 
ery from colds, dust, gases, 
heavy cigarette smoking, sore 
throats, hoarseness, respira- 
tory, nasal congestion, bronch- 
ial asthma, for easier freer 


breathing. Also for sore, ach- 

ing gums, toothache pain, gas 

pains, indigestion. NOTHING 
IANA 


works like DROPS 
for quick action results to 
feel better fast from the first 
day. Best for adults and chil- 
dren. Get DIANA DROPS. 
Sold at drugstores across 
Canada. 


BIGGEST SELLER TODAY 


November 1945 (50 years) 
Welcome Home 
Rey. J. M. Macgillivray, D.D. 

Moderator of the General Assembly 
In my moderatorial journeyings 
throughout Western Canada, it has 
been my privilege and delight to 
witness the home-coming of many of 
our gallant fighting men from the vari- 
ous theatres of war; and everywhere 
they have been given a warm wel- 
come. Canada is grateful to them for 
the heroic service they have rendered 
and the noble sacrifices they have 
made. That is evident in the rousing re- 
ception that is given to them. And well 
may we be grateful to them, for it is to 
these men who have borne the brunt of 
a long and bitter struggle and cheerful- 
ly faced hardship, danger and death, 
that we owe the preservation of the 
things that are dearer to us than life 
HISelT 


November 1920 (75 years) 
Canadian Vimy Memorial Church 
One way in which the Protestant 
Churches of the allied nations are com- 
memorating their heroic dead who 
sleep in France and Flanders, is the 
building of memorial churches in dif- 

ferent war-torn areas there.... 

The Protestant churches in Canada 
are uniting to erect at Lens, “The Vimy 
Ridge Memorial,” where so many 
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Canadians fell. The estimated cost is 
$150,000. They are asking a special 
free-will offering on Armistice Sunday. 


November 1895 (100 years) 


Dr. Robertson recently visited a new 
place in the far West where there were 
750 people, chiefly miners; 15 saloons, 
open practically all the time; 60 fallen 
women; and no church. Our energetic 
Home Mission workers do not allow 
such places to remain long unoccu- 
pied, but it is difficult to keep pace 
with the incoming tide of population, 
particularly among the mining regions 
in the mountains. I 


SENIOR PASTOR 


We are on the move! Meeting the 
needs of the community since 1910, 
the Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, is poised at an exciting time 
in its developmental history. Our 
bilingual church, with Cantonese and 
English, is searching for a visionary 
leader to share in the challenges of 
this unique ministry. 


As Senior Pastor, you will have 
primary responsibility for the 
Cantonese ministry. Fluency in 
Cantonese and a working knowledge 
of English is essential. You will 
possess gifts for pastoral care, 
preaching God’s Word, evangelism 
and discipleship. Experience ina 
North American Cantonese/English 
ministry is a definite asset. 


You will be head of staff and demon- 
strate strong interpersonal and 
managerial skills with an emphasis on 
building team spirit and unity. 


We welcome your resumé, letter of 
application and references if you feel 
that you can lead us in this pro- 
gressive ministry. Please forward 
your submission and any requests for 
information to: the Convener of the 
Search Committee, Chinese Presby- 
terian Church, 177 Beverley Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1Y7. 


Telephone (416) 977-5625 
Fax (416) 977-0065. 


ST. GILES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
requires an experienced and energetic 
minister. St. Giles is a large, family 
congregation with a strong base of 
committed members. We have a vibrant 
church school and a music program 
which is integral to worship. The 
successful candidate will possess strong 
leadership skills, a dynamic personality, 
proven administrative and organizational 
ability, and a challenging preaching style. 
A congregational profile is available from: 
Mr. W. G. Stephen, Convener, Search 
Committee, 3351 Varna Cres. NW., 
Calgary, Alta. T3A OE4 or Rev. M. Jean 
Morris, Interim Moderator, 4612 Varsity 

Dr. NW., Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 


.  ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 

Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge, Alberta T1JU OG1. 


ERSKINE CHURCH 
OTTAWA 

has limited edition, signed and numbered 
prints of the church available. These are 
copies of a painting by local artist Ben 
Babelowski. The size is approximately 15” 
x 19” and the cost is $35 (unframed) plus 
$4 postage and handling. If you are inter- 
ested, please contact: H. MacKay, 1218 
Checkers Road, Ottawa, ON K2C 2S7. 


ST. PAUL’S UNITED CHURCH 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 

is seeking an Organist/Choir Director. 
Two Sunday services, two enthusiastic 
adult choirs (40 voices). Three-manual 
Shaw electronic organ. Salary negotiable. 
Please submit resumé to: Search 
Committee, St. Paul’s United Church, 454 
Rebecca St., Oakville, Ont. L6K 1K7. 


Required: 
Organist/Choir Director 
ST. ANDREW’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

BRAMPTON, ONTARIO 
Casavant two-manual pipe organ. 20- 
member choir. Traditional and new forms 
of music. Choir experience an asset. 
Remuneration negotiable. Phone: (905) 
451-1723. 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 
GENTLE, REV. STANLEY WILLIAM, died 
on August 28, 1995, in Tillsonburg, Ont. 

Stanley Gentle was born and educat- 
ed in Hamilton, Ont. In his youth, he was 
awarded the Bronze Medal for bravery 
by the Boy Scouts of Canada. He 
worked several years for the Steel Com- 
pany of Canada. During the Second 
World War, he served in the RAF and 
the RCAF as a navigator, attaining the 
rank of Flight-Lieutenant. 

Gentle graduated from the University 
of Western Ontario with an honours de- 
gree in business administration. He later 
added a diploma in theology and a BD 
degree from Knox College, Toronto. He 
ministered in Ontario at Wexford, Scar- 
borough; St. Andrew’s, Hespeler; 
St. Columba, Belleville; Knox, St. 
Catharines; St. Andrew’s, Southampton; 
as well as serving as assistant secretary, 
Board of Stewardship and Budget, at 
church offices. He also served in part- 
time chaplaincy at the Girls Training 
School in Galt, the Lincoln County Jail 
and to army, navy and air force veterans 
and the Royal Canadian Legion. 

Stan was a man of prayer with a car- 
ing nature. He had a cheerful outlook on 
life and a ready handshake for all. 

Stan Gentle is survived by wife Mar- 
garet, sister Betty and a niece. 

MARSHALL, REV. ROBERT T. A., 71, died 
in Strathroy, Ontario, August 28, 1995. 

Robert Marshall was born in London- 
derry, Northern Ireland. During the 
Second World War, he was a bomb- 
aimer/navigator with the RAF. After be- 
ing shot down, he spent the rest of the 
war in prisons. After liberation, he stud- 
ied for the Presbyterian ministry at 
Magee College, Derry; Trinity College, 
Dublin; New College, Edinburgh and As- 
sembly’s College, Belfast. He was or- 
dained in 1951. 

In 1957, the Marshalls came to Can- 
ada to the congregational charge of 
Whitechurch, Langside and South Kin- 
loss, Ont., before being called to St. An- 
drew’s, Strathroy, Ont., in 1959. In the 
’60s, he resigned to enter teaching, but 
continued to conduct services most Sun- 
days, including 18 months at the Glen- 
coe-Wardsville, Ontario, charge 
(1979-1980). In 1983, he took early re- 
tirement and moved to the Bahamas 
where he volunteered to take services at 
an ecumenical congregation in Hope 
Town, Abaco. He led services in Canada 
during the summers. 

Robert Marshall is survived by his 
wife, Dr. Ann Theo; sons Neil (Strathroy), 
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Peter (Port Stanley, Ont.), Alan (Lam- 
beth, Ont.), David (Brisbane, Australia); 
eight grandchildren; brother Oliver and 
sister Pearl (Northern Ireland). 

WALLACE, REV. WILLIAM A. (BILL), 68, 
died in Toronto on June 22, 1995. 

William Wallace was born and edu- 
cated in Toronto. After studying at Boston 
School of Theology, he entered the min- 
istry in the Methodist Church, serving two 
congregations in Massachusetts from 
1951-1957. Returning to Canada, he min- 
istered with the Presbyterian Church in 
extension, establishing St. Stephen’s, 
Scarborough, Ont., in 1957. The same 
year, he was transferred to Westminster, 
Scarborough, where he served until 
1969. From 1969 until his retirement in 
1994, he ministered in Richmond Hill, 
Ont., where two extensive building pro- 
jects were completed under his ministry. 
The congregation named him Minister 
Emeritus in 1995. 

Wallace was moderator of East 
Toronto presbytery in 1973 and was ac- 
tive in presbytery work. He was chaplain 
to the Scarborough courts and at York 
Central Hospital where he also served 
on the psychiatric services planning 
committee. He received several awards 
from the Town of Richmond Hill for com- 
munity service. 

Bill was an active, compassionate, 
scholarly and practical man who gave his 
all in everything he undertook. 

Bill Wallace is survived by wife Clau- 
dine, daughter Deborah, son Richard 
and two grandchildren. 

ANDERSON, EILEEN, 74, member, Knox, 
Red Deer, Alta., April 15. 

AYRE, WILMA C., 60, longtime member, 
choir member, former choir director and 
organist, Lakeview, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
Aug. 25. 

CALHOUN, RETA, 95, lifetime member, 
choir member, WMS member, Weston 
Church, Weston, Ont., Sept. 4. 

CAMERON, MARY ISOBEL, 87, member, 
Glencoe Church, Glencoe, Ont., June 15. 

CURRIE, DUNCAN ALLISTAIR, 68, faith- 
ful member, board of managers member, 
Gamebridge Church, Gamebridge, Ont., 
April 8. 

DAILEY, ED, member over 50 years, elder 
since 1942, member of Burning Bush 
Fellowship of Disciples and Labourers of 
Christ, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., 
Aug. 21. 

DERMOTT, MAY, 101, longtime faithful 
member, St. Andrew’s, Beeton, Ont., 
June 11. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM ROSS, 83, member, 

Knox, Red Deer, Alta., Aug. 2. 


ETCHES, JIM, loyal dedicated elder, St. 
John’s, White Rock, B.C., Aug. 24. 

FREW, SOPHIA, 79, lifelong member, St. 
John’s, Toronto. 

GEGGIE, JAMES ROBERT, 78, longtime 
member, trustee, St. Paul’s, Winchester, 
Ont., June 6. 

IRVIN, MYRTLE, 90, lifelong member, St. 
John’s, Toronto. 

LOBBAN, MARGARET, member many 
years, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Aug. 26. 

LYTTLE, HILDA, 88, member, Knox, Red 
Deer, Alta., Sept. 9. 

MacDONALD, JOHN MURDOCH, 82, 
church school teacher, representative 
elder, clerk of session 27 years, St. An- 
drew’s, Southampton, Ont., Jan. 20. 

MacKAY, ELIZABETH ANN (SQUIB), life- 
long member, choir member, elder, Cen- 
tral, Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 12. 

MacLEOD, WILLIAM A., 72, devoted, dili- 
gent elder, faithful member board of 
managers many years, St. Paul’s, Glace 
Bay, N.S., June 21. 

MITCHELL, JOHN D., 82, faithful elder, 
devoted member, over 60 years in 
choir, Glencoe Church, Glencoe, Ont., 
June 21. 

MOORE, JESSIE MAUD, 96, member, St. 
John’s, Wardsville, Ont., May 5. 

MOORHEAD, HENRY EDWARD “EDDIE,” 
93, elder, Knox, Red Deer, Alta., 
Aug. 24. 

MULOCK, MARGARET, 99, longtime 
member, Knox, Agincourt, Ont., Sept. 4. 
OFFOR, GERTRUDE, 80, lifelong mem- 

ber, St. John’s, Toronto. 

OKE, ANDREW HARRY, 92, longtime 
elder, Knox, Woodville, Ont., March 12. 
PEIFER, EARL, longtime member, elder 
50 years, First, Chatham, Ont., Sept. 24. 
REID, EDNA, 86, lifelong member, St. 

John’s, Toronto. 

ROBERTSON, GERTRUDE, 105, senior 
member, church school teacher many 
years, WMS member, St. Andrew’s, 
Windsor, Ont., Aug. 9. 

STEPHENSON, JENNIE, longtime devot- 
ed employee, Board of World Mission, 
church offices; active elder over 20 
years, WMS life member, Knox, Agin- 
court, Ont., Sept. 7. 


ORDINATIONS 
Kidnew, Rev. Elizabeth S., Trafalgar, 
Oakville, Ont., Sept. 10. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Adams, Rev. Robert, Cookstown, Baxter, 
Ivy, Ont., Sept. 6. 
Campbell, Rev. Cathrine, Melville, Brus- 
sels; Knox, Belgrave, Ont., Sept. 10. 
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Carter, Rev. Blake, First, Kenora, Ont., 
Sept. 21. 

Jack, Rev. Hugh Neil, St. Andrew’s, 
Carleton Place, Ont., Oct. 1. 

Kidnew, Rev. Elizabeth S., Kirk-on-the-Hill, 
Fonthill, Ont., Sept. 17. 

Wheaton, Rev. Kenneth, Eastminster, 
Edmonton, Alta., Oct. 1. 

Wilson, Rev. Bob, Memorial, Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., Sept. 10. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo0. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 49. 

Merigomish, N.S., St. Paul’s; French River. 
Rev. Kenneth MacLeod, Box 185, New 
Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5E2. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Millerton, N.B., Grace; Ferguson, Derby. 
Rev. Larry Welch, RR 1, Site 6, Box 5, 
Red Bank, N.B. EOC 1WO. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I. 
Rev. Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summer- 
side, P.E.1. C1N 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew’s; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). 
Rev. Charles Taylor, Box 2039, 
Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Hugh Jack, 
39 Beverley Ave., Town of Mount Royal, 
Que. H3P 1K3. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Stittsville, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Shaun 
Seaman, 110 McCurdy Dr., Kanata, Ont. 
K2L 2Z6. 
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LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 


The Presbyterian Church in Grenada has asked the help of other Reformed 
Churches in the Caribbean and North America in their search for a minister. 
They have asked us to bring this notice to the attention of our church. 


Have you had, and/or are you interested in, the Caribbean experience? 


The Presbyterian Church in Grenada, an independent church with four pastoral 
charges and a strong Presbyterian tradition, seeks a dynamic, ordained 
minister to lead our congregations in beautiful Grenada, West Indies. Our 
present minister left in September, having been with the church since 1991. 


Pastoral work, Christian education with adults and youth, preaching, and the 
ability to bring the real world into the church (to expand our vision for the future) 
are the main needs of the Presbyterian Church in Grenada. There is 
opportunity for ecumenical contacts in the community and also responsibility for 
management of Macdonald College, a secondary school of the church. 


Furnished house, a car and benefits provided. Salary depending on experience. 
A detailed profile of our congregations and community available upon request. 


Contact: The Secretary 

The Presbyterian Church in Grenada 

P.O. Box 187 

St. George’s 

Grenada, West Indies 

Tel: (809) 444-4277 Fax: (809) 444-2802 

Further information can be obtained from International Ministries 

(416) 441-1111, extensions 255 (Marjorie Ross) or 254 Nae Welsh), 
or contact the address above. 


Read the Bible again for the first time 
and share it with someone you know 


More and more people today 
are searching for answers and 
guidance — in their personal 
relationships, in their careers, 
in their spiritual lives. 

That’s why they will welcome 
The Promise in the new 
Contemporary English 
Version of the Bible. 

The ageless message is written 
in clear, everyday English so 
everyone can understand it. 
Available in bookstores and 
our Bible Centres. 

Or call 1-800-465-BIBLE. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH VERSION 


‘Gop’s Worn by Your Woans 


RRR 


US Ss CUES INGY gall 


CANADIAN _ 0 Carnforth Road 
BIBLE Toronto, Ontario 
SOCIETY M4A 254 
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TRAVSITIONS 


Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Acton, Knox. Rev. Rod Lewis, 170 Main 
St. E, Milton, Ont. LOT 1N8. 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1GO0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. M.R. Gel- 
latly, 1345 Cedar Grove Dr., Peterbor- 
ough, Ont. K9K 1H7. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. PiL 1X1. 

Bradford, St. John’s. Rev. Blaine Dunnett, 
PO Box 535, Nobleton, Ont. LOG 1NO. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. 
L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Mid- 
land, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
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This Christmas, give the gift 
that comes in 
11 different wrappings 


The Presbyterian Record 


You'll provide someone 
you know with a thoughtful 
gift (without little bits of tape 
stuck to your clothing) 
and we'll provide the card. 
$15 Canada; 
$20.U.S.A. and overseas. 


Contact: Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, Ext. 308 
Fax (416) 441-2825 
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Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Onty ESO 1E5: 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. 
Rev. Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., 
North York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1ZO. 

Oshawa, St. Luke’s. Rev. David Murphy, 
333 Rossland Rd. W, Oshawa, Ont. 
L1J 3G6. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Al- 
liston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 

Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. 
George Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. 
L7B 1A5. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, Box 196, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., LOM 2E4. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. 
lan McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. 
NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, St. Columba. Rev. Bob Sim, 
1025 King St. E, Hamilton, Ont. L8M 1C9. 

Hamilton, St. Paul's (effective Jan. 1/96). 
Rev. James R. Weir, 461 Elizabeth St., 
Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 

RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, 
Dutton, Ont. NOL 1J0. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port 
Colborne, Ont. L3K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew's; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Winnipeg, Kildonan Community Church; 
Lockport, Lockport Community Church. 
Mr. Warren Whittaker, 151 Gilia Dr., 
Winnipeg, Man. R2V 2V4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, 
St. Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, 634 
Hawkhill Place NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3G 3M6. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 
4612 Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 1V7. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stew- 
art, c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 
Pandora Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s (effective 
Jan. 1/96). Rev. R.J. Calder, 403 East 
Columbia St., New Westminster, B.C. 
V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 
Courtney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1GO0. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Canada Ministries 
Ministére francophone 
Melbourne, Que., l’Eglise Saint-Paul, pas- 
teur(e) étudiant(e) ou une personne 
laique. Monsieur le Pasteur Daniel H. 
Forget, CP 86, Richmond, Que. JOB 2HO. 
Montréal, Que., pasteur(e)/missionnaire 
pour un poste pastoral partagé entre une 
paroisse établi l'Eglise Saint-Luc et 
l'établissement d’une nouvelle commu- 
nauté de foi a Montréal. Monsieur le 
Pasteur Daniel H. Forget, CP 86, Rich- 
mond, Que. JOB 2HO. 
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}. Lewis YW. McLean: 


Memories Without Regrets 


by Win Thomas 


hen J. Lewis W. McLean arrived 
Wi: Victoria on September 1, 1938, 

to begin a 34-year ministry at St. 
Andrew’s, no one met him and his family 
as they disembarked from a Seattle steam- 
er. No accommodation had been arranged 
for them, and the congregation had no 
manse. A bleak welcome for a man who 
was destined to give so much. 

St. Andrew’s had been without a min- 
ister for 18 months. The apathy among 
the members displayed itself when insuf- 
ficient numbers turned out to consider a 
call to two potential candidates. 

The call from St. Andrew’s to McLean 
was unusual. Serving happily in a congre- 
gation in Leamington, Ontario, he had no 
thought of moving. One day, the clerk of 
session took him to task for planning to 
leave without informing his flock. This 
came as news to him! Upon enquiring at 
church offices, he found a call to him 
from St. Andrew’s, Victoria, had indeed 
arrived. A strange way for a call to be 
handled, yet McLean felt it must be a di- 
vine call and he should answer it. 

Lewis McLean grew up in Port Perry, 
Ontario, where his father taught school on 
a minimal salary. When he decided to go 
to university, his mother told him they 
could contribute only $2,000 to his educa- 
tion, about enough to cover one year. He 
enrolled at the University of Toronto 
and found jobs to earn enough to 
carry on. He recalls selling the 
aluminum waterless cookware 
in vogue at that time. 

After graduating from 
Knox College in 1930, he 
filled in temporarily for three 
months in Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia. Returning to Toronto, 
he was ordained in Knox 
Church (Spadina) where he 
served as director of Christian 
education for three years. 
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Major Lewis McLean, 
padre in the 
Canadian Army, 
Vancouver Island. 


In 1933, McLean received a call from 
Knox Church in Leamington, Ontario. 
The same year, he married Frances Blair, 
a kindergarten teacher and graduate of 
the deaconess training school. She was 
contemplating going to Taiwan as a mis- 
sionary, but McLean persuaded her she 
could also serve God in Canada as his 
wife. “I could not have done all that 
came along without her,” he says. 

Having decided to go to Victoria, the 
McLeans packed up their goods and 
drove west, accompanied by their small 
son, Walter, and McLean’s mother. Be- 
cause roads in Northern Ontario and 
some parts of the West were in question- 
able condition, they drove through the 
United States. In Seattle, they boarded a 
ship for Victoria. 

McLean settled his family into tem- 
porary quarters then contacted the clerk 
of session of St. Andrew’s. The session 
agreed unanimously to receive him as 
the minister. Finances were so strained, 
however, the treasurer informed him he 
was not sure there was enough money 
for his salary. Undaunted by the nega- 
tives, McLean threw himself into the 
work of St. Andrew’s. 

Soon after the arrival of the McLeans 
in Victoria, the Second World War broke 
out. McLean became padre to the Can- 

adian Scottish Regiment encamped 

at Otter Point on the coast. After 
conducting a service in the camp 
at 9 a.m., he drove 20 miles 
over gravel and dirt roads to 

conduct the 11 a.m. service at 

St. Andrew’s. Evening service 

was at 7 o'clock, followed by 
an informal time for service per- 
sonnel. When the regiment went 
overseas, McLean was disqual- 
ified from accompanying them 
because he was 20 pounds 
underweight, but he continued 
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Lewis and Frances McLean in 1972. 


to serve as Command Chaplain for 
Vancouver Island. 

The McLean home became a busy 
place, dubbed McLeans’ Hostel. During 
the war years (and after), many found 
friends and a place to stay there. No one 
was ever turned away. 

The war brought many hurried wed- 
dings. In one year, McLean conducted 
71. Sometimes, the McLeans had to 
scurry around to find witnesses and, on 
one occasion, to borrow a ring. 

McLean had no telephone until 1944, 
six years after beginning his ministry. 
And at the time of his term as Moderator 
in 1954, cross-Canada flights were not 
yet a part of life. He used short flights 
and, several times, found himself strand- 
ed in out-of-the-way places because of 
weather or plane problems. 

When he arrived at St. Andrew’s, the 
membership stood at 450, with many in- 
active members. In 10 years, the roll list- 
ed 750. The congregation had become a 
busy, vibrant community. Later, the 
membership increased to 950. 

McLean began broadcasting the Sun- 
day evening service over a local radio 
station. Later, St. Andrew’s became the 
first Canadian Presbyterian church to 
broadcast its service on national radio. 

McLean did not restrict his activities to 
the church. As well as military work, he 
served as president of the Children’s Aid 
Society and on the City Council for two 
terms, was a member of the Kiwanis Club 
for over 50 years, and had a long associa- 
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King’s Forest Memorials 


FAMILY OWNED & OPERATED SINCE 1924 
CEMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE & BRONZE 
(INCLUDING ALL MEMORIAL GARDENS) 
¢ DESIGNERS IN GRANITE & BRONZE INDOOR 
¢ DIAMOND TIPPED PORTRAITS & ETCHINGS SHOWROOM 
¢ ETHNIC MEMORIALS y 
e LETTERING IN ALL LANGUAGES 
¢ PRE-ARRANGED MEMORIAL PLAN i = 
¢ SERVING ALL CEMETERIES & NATIONALITIES CHURCH 
|__ BLOOMINGTON | 


soos evsree DEAL DIRECT 
bide WITH THE 
MANUFAC CTURER 


OF OT Aled a a 


HAMILTON 
MOUNTAIN MEMORIALS 


BURLINGTON 
WOODLAND BRONZE & GRANITE 
(905) 318-3323 FAX 522-8059 (905) 522-8212 FAX 522-8059 

654 RYMAL RD. E. 885 SPRING GARDENS RD. 
TOLL FREE 1-800-369-4749 


AURORA 


TOLL FREE 1-800-465-7362 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the best value posinle on one ane 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 


fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


CRUISES 
crv? so . PANAMA CANAL 
\ 
oft! January 9 - 19, 1996 
soe January 17 - 27, 1996 
January 29 - February 8, 1996 
SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN 
January 3 - 13, 1996 
January 23 - February 2, 1996 


\ 
spe res 


LUTHER YEAR '96 


Combine Luther sites in Germany 
with the beauty and culture of Europe 


727-778 | BR 


KING’S FOREST MEMORIALS 
(905) 727-7781 FAX 727-7128 


ROsTAD ANNIVERSARY CRUISE 
SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN 
February 23 - March 4, 1996 


EASTERN CARIBBEAN 
February 17 -24, 1996 


ORIENT 
Hong Kong ° Guilin * Xian 
Beijing Great Wall of China 


as you visit places such as Prague, 
Vienna, Salzburg & Lucerne. 


Departures starting April 30, 1996 
- call for brochures! 


Hoty LAND 
1996 Winter & Spring Tours 


Featuring Israel or combine with 
Jordan, Egypt or Turkey 


Early booking discounts available on 


Bangkok ¢ Chiang Mai 
February, March, and April departures 


March 7 - 23, 1996 


Rostad 
Tours 


Take advantage of our early 
booking discounts 


Call today for a free brochure! & 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


invites you to its 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 
175TH 


K N OX AMNMMIVERSARY 
PRESBYTERIAN ---..... 22 


11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Theme: “Celebrating Faithfulness” 
Speaker: Dr. Leighton Ford 

For further information, contact: 


630 Spadina Avenue, Toronto Miss Linda Larmour (416) 921-8993 
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tion with the St. Andrew’s and Caledon- 
ian Society. He firmly believed in carry- 
ing the gospel into all of life. 

He received a Doctor of Divinity de- 
gree from Knox College in 1952. And in 
1959, he was awarded a distinguished 
service medal by the military. When he 
retired from St. Andrew’s in 1972, the 
congregation conferred on him the title 
of Minister Emeritus, a title he still cher- 
ishes. In 1983, the City of Victoria made 
him an honorary citizen. 

McLean grew up in the church during 
the years leading up to and following 
Church Union. He gave much thought to 
basic Presbyterian beliefs and authored 
two books, The Church Presbyterian and 
Man’s Chief End. 

I mentioned to him I had heard that a 
congregation of 200 is enough for one 
minister; after that, it is time to think of 
an assistant. McLean laughed and said 
no one had ever told him. 

A keen sense of humour, a prime in- 
gredient in McLean’s life, is still alive 
and well. When I told him I was interest- 
ed in writing about his life, he quipped, 
“T didn’t know you wrote comic strips.” 

McLean resides in the same house 
once dubbed McLeans’ Hostel, more 
lonely now since the death of Frances in 
1990, but surrounded by memorabilia of 
a busy life well spent. He stays in close 
touch with his sons: Walter in Waterloo, 
Ontario; Blair in Campbell River, British 
Columbia; and David, who is an elder at 
St. Andrew’s, Victoria. 

McLean told his stories with humility. 
He spoke of the difficulties and problems 
with the same verve and interest he 
spoke of the accomplishments. He 
seemed to cope with and enjoy each situ- 
ation as it came along. 

Memories, memories, dreams of long 
ago — many are gathered over a long 
life. When that life is busy, productive, 
happy and lived out in the service of 
God, the memories are grand. Such are 
the memories of Lewis McLean. 


Editor’s note: In May 1995, St. An- 
drew’s Church held a 90th birthday 
party for McLean, attended by six of his 
nine grandchildren. IN 


Win Thomas is a member of St. Andrew’s, 
Victoria, and editor of the congregational 
newsletter from 1987 to 1994. 
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he lights dimmed ominously 

| several times over dinner. It 

was at bedtime, though, when 

they flickered, then stayed out. To the 

adults, used to these quirks of cottage 

living, it was no surprise. For the chil- 
dren, however, it was a major event. 

“Mom, the power went out!” 

“When will it come on again?” 

“Oh, no! The night-light won’t 
work!” 

“Mom, I can’t go to sleep! It’s too 
dark — NEED a light!” 

As adults do at these times, they re- 
called happy endings to similar situa- 
tions, while lighting the reassuring 
candles. 

“No, I don’t know when, but it will 
come on again.” 

“Yes, we are safe.” 

Can you remember fears you had as 
a child? If it wasn’t a fear of the dark, 
then something else. One childhood 
myth is that, once we grow up, life will 
be so much easier. We’ll be unafraid. 
Look at Mom or Dad, they always 
know what to do. 

What brings fear into our brave, 
grown-up lives? Illnesses like AIDS 
and cancer. Broken relationships and 
self-doubt. Job loss, hunger and pover- 
ty. Political turmoil. Flooding and 
earthquakes. The list is endless. Fear 
will always be with us just as Jesus said 
poverty and misfortune would be, too. 

Fear naturally flows in and out of 
our lives. But most of us do not walk 
around too terrified to participate in 
life. Should we just get used to it be- 
cause that’s the way life is? Yes and 
no. Yes, because we are human. No, 
because Christ is King! 

There will always be happenings in 
our lives that worry and unsettle us. 


Read: Colossians 1:11-20 


MEDITATION 


A Candle for the Night 


But as Christians, we do not be- 
lieve these forces will have the 
last say in our lives. 

In a passage from his letter to 
the Colossians, Paul explains the 
supremacy of Christ Jesus. If we 
accept that Jesus of Nazareth 
was fully God and fully human, 
it follows that Jesus was present 
in God before creation (“In the 
beginning was the Word ... ” 
John 1:1-3). In his divine nature, 
Jesus is also responsible for the 
creation — “ ... all things have 
been created through him and 
for him” ( Colossians 1:16). 

In their book 
Christian Basics, 
Dorothy and Gabriel 
Fackre discuss the 
triad of God’s creation — 
nature, human nature and supernature. 
While the first two elements are better 
understood, the Fackres describe the 
supernature as social, economic and 
political forces at work in our world 
that are necessary for human existence. 
While these powers, like all parts of 
creation, are created by and account- 
able to God (and in God, Christ), they 
can take on a life of their own. Much 
as humans do, those powers have the 
choice to turn away from or toward 
God’s light. 

Remember all those fears we had 
(or have)? Every one has its roots in 
one of the three parts of creation: na- 
ture (natural disasters), human nature 
(threats to our mortal body or spirit) 
and supernature (forces that threaten 
the healthy functioning of social, eco- 
nomic or political institutions). Our 
fears stem from the forces within cre- 
ation that have turned away from God. 


Cathy Gale 


So how does God solve the 
problem of a paradise gone 
awry? God gives Christ an 
earthly life as Jesus, to reconcile 
the whole of creation back to 
God (Colossians 1:20), to put 
right that which has gone 
wrong. Through his death and 
resurrection, Jesus Christ hands 
all wrong back to God the 
Father and Creator. 
So while we still have times 
of fear in our lives, all of 
them are ulti- 
mately handed 
back to God 
through Christ 
our King. We 
get glimpses of 
the fearlessness of 
Christ’s power when we 
experience, however momentarily, life 
without fear and without wrong in 
God’s creation. It sometimes happens 
when we worship or when we reach 
out to each other unconditionally. It 
happens when we seek refuge from a 
dark night around a lit candle, knowing 
we are safe and cared for — we are 
loved, forever. 


Prayer: 

Gracious God, many things in this 
world make us fearful and test our 
faith in your love and care for us. Help 
us to remember that just as you are our 
Creator God, you redeem the failures 
of all creation through Jesus Christ our 
King. Keep us strong and faithful in 
the knowledge of Christ’s power in our 
lives, now and forever, amen. IRV 


Cathy Gale is a member of Varsity Acres 
Church, Calgary. 
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Your giving 
makes a difference: 
Together, by the powet of the Spirit .-- 


> we support partner churches around 
the world with grants and personnel. 


> we begin and nurture new 
congregations in Canada. 


> we work with congregations in their 
ministries of evangelism, education, 
worship and stewardship. 


> we support theological education and 
professional church workers. 


> we support and participate in 
Presbyterian Youth Triennium. 


We do this — and more — through 
Presbyterians Sharing.--. 


Be heralds 
of hope 
in 1995! 
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ages has shown strength 
with his arm, : 

he has scattered the proud 
in the thoughts of 
thety hearts. 


ee has brought down 
the powerful from 
thely thrones, 


and lif ted Up the lowty; 


He has filled the hungry 
with good th ings, 
and sent the rich away 


empty. ‘ 
—Mary 


GLEAVIVGS 


A Baby Cried 
In Bethlehem, a baby cried. And the 
announcement is: God’s kingdom is 
already here in our midst. It is experi- 
enced here and now: where people hurt 
and are helped, where people are lone- 
ly and are visited, where people are 
afraid and are comforted, where people 
meet cruelty with kindness, where 
people meet severity with compassion, 
where people confront hatred with 
love. 

— Ted Siverns 


The Christmas Dream 
Habakkuk’s audacious faith reminds 
me of the letters I receive from a friend 
every Christmas. His most recent letter 
consisted of paragraph after paragraph 
describing the injustices and violence 
that powerful people in various parts of 
the world inflict on others. At the end 
of the letter, he closed with the single 
word SHALOM, which means peace, 
health, life in the fullest, well-being 
and justice. It can also be used as a 
common greeting like hello or good- 
bye. Upon first glance, I understood it 
in this way. Then, the full meaning of 
the word came to me, and I thought: 
“How can he say ‘shalom’ after all the 
horrors he has listed? How ironic!” 
And finally it struck me that this clos- 
ing was intentional. His “shalom,” like 
Habakkuk’s statement, stands as a 
bold, defiant, outrageous challenge to 
the powers that be; a statement that he 
will not cease to hope and pray and act 
for what may now (and from our limit- 
ed perspective) seem a silly and foolish 
dream. 
— Catherine Stewart-Kroeker 
in Counting the Women 


Nation's Wealth 
The wealth of a nation does not depend 
on natural resources. It depends on 
what goes on in the hearts and minds 
of its people. 

— John Templeton 


Hope 
Maybe Christmas generates hope be- 
cause it follows Advent, the season of 
looking forward, the time of great ex- 
pectation. The anticipation draws us 
toward the Christ Child. Or, perhaps, it 
is because Christmas and hope are 
alike: not dazzling and splendid but 
quiet and subdued; not a shout in 
Jerusalem but a murmur in Bethlehem. 
Hope is always vulnerable, strug- 
gling against odds, trying to catch its 
breath in a modest room surrounded by 
noisy economic and political power. 
— Fred B. Craddock 


Making Room 
If, on Christmas morning, we want to 
sing with authenticity “Joy to the 
World! the Lord Is Come,” we will 
first have to wonder “O, How Shall I 
Receive Thee, How Meet Thee on Thy 
Way?” Advent is a gift to help us with 
the time-consuming and sometimes 
difficult work of preparation and mak- 
ing room. Christ cannot be born in a 
full inn. 

— Martha Kolb-Wyckoff 


A Miracle 
Pll say it one more time: the Church is 
alive and well in the world. I’m tired of 
hearing anything else. I love mission, I 
love the Church, I love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I love you Presbyterians — 
most of you 
“Pl tell you what. We could do 
great things together in this denomina- 
tion if we can ever get back to basics, 
get to workin’ so hard that we forget to 
quarrel. Wouldn’t that be a miracle? 
And I still believe in miracles.” 
— Marj Carpenter, Moderator, 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


To the Shop-Worn and Weary 

The first Christmas was played out 
with a cast of seemingly ordinary 
people: a worried and puzzled fiancé 
making a difficult trip — not by train 
but, probably, by foot and donkey — 
with his very pregnant, very young, es- 
poused wife; a busy and harassed 
innkeeper who did his best for the 
couple; some scared, curious and none- 
too-clean shepherds. Bethlehem was a 
small village, two or three streets — its 
days of glory long passed; Nazareth, 
bigger, but no more prestigious. 

It is to the ordinary — the shop- 
worn and the world weary, those who 
love or struggle to love, those who find 
themselves in difficult and surprising 
circumstances, and those who yet find 
something to hope for and to hope in 
— that Christ comes. “Where meek 
souls will receive him, still the dear 
Christ enters in.” 

— James Ross Dickey 


Three Magic Words 
Like many Christians, I think my faith 
was transformed by some key events. 
Mine began with my father’s illness — 
lung cancer — during 1970. My 
mother and I had accompanied him to 
the Mayo clinic for the removal of one 
of his lungs. We all knew the progno- 
sis was not good. At about this time, I 
began attending Friday night prayer 
meetings at the home of a neighbour. 
Among those attending was a young 
man who'd lost all his teeth from drug 
abuse. There were also straight folk, 
including a young woman, Marlene 
Chalmers, whose life had seemed to 
collapse when her alcoholic husband 
walked out on her and her child. Her 
faith and that of the sponsor and others 
ignited my own in time. One day, she 
asked me if I knew three magic words. 
When she said them, “Jesus loves 
you,” I think something very important 
happened to me. 

— David Kilgour | 
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tion, St. Andrew’s, Quebec City, invited me to help 

celebrate their 236th anniversary on October 29. As 
it was referendum weekend, I decided to remain in Que- 
bec’s capital until the vote was over. 

Our train to Quebec City left Toronto’s Union Station a 
half-hour late. Before getting out of Ontario, one engine lost 
its power. And, shortly after crossing into Quebec, the train 
ran into railway ties some “careless” per- 
son had left on the tracks. I began to won- 
der whether our train, like Balaam’s ass of 
biblical fame, knew something I didn’t. 

But Quebec City, both before and after 
the referendum, seemed surprisingly calm. 

@©@e@e2eeeeeseoee @ 

After worship on Sunday morning, a 
woman approaches one of the many his- 
torical plaques on the walls of St. An- 
drew’s. Several times she gently caresses 
it with her hand. “Five generations,” she : 
says softly. “Our family has lived in Que- 
bec for five generations.” Tears well in 
her eyes as she turns to go. 

Tracy works in the office of The Voice of English Que- 
bec. Originally from Louisiana, she met her French Canadian 
husband when they were touring with the youth organization 
Up With People. He will vote Oui despite being moved by a 
phone call from Newfoundland urging him to stay with 
Canada. She will probably vote Non. “But put me down as 
undecided,” she says. “Even if it is a yes vote, I don’t believe 
Quebec will ever separate from Canada. Maybe it’s my 
American background that makes me say that.” 

We spend the evening before the referendum in the home 
of two longtime English Quebecers. Their grandfather once 
served as minister of St. Andrew’s. We watch the national 
news which reports rallies in support of Quebec across 
Canada. “Where were they when we needed them to pass 
Meech or to adopt the Charlottetown Accord?” our friends 
ask. I have no answer. 

On Monday evening, we sit nervously before the televi- 
sion set watching the vote. The two sides go up and down 
like punch-drunk fighters. Exhaustion begins to set in until 
Parizeau’s speech lifts us out of our chairs. One could only 
hope the comments came from a deeply disappointed and 
slightly inebriated politician. 


ST he kind folk of Canada’s first Presbyterian congrega- 
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After the war with Benjamin, 
_the Israelites went to the place 
of worship at Bethel and sat 
there until sunset. They cried 
loudly and bitterly and prayed, 
“Our Lord, you are the God of 
-_ Israel. Why did you let this 
happen? Now one of our tribes 
is almost gone.” 
(Judges 21:2-3, CEV) 


John Congram 


In fact, such ideas run deep in the hearts of all ethnic na- 
tionalisms. What Parizeau said was stupid but, more impor- 
tant, dangerous. The fact that most Quebecers, including 
most sovereignists, were appalled and offended by his re- 
marks should not deflect us from their danger. Nationalism, 
like dynamite or religion, can create vast harm in the hands 
of the careless or the uninformed. 

But even here, there is no room for self-righteousness. 
Most of us have heard and sometimes re- 
mained silent in the face of ethnic nation- 
alist remarks from the rest of Canada. 

On the way home, in the Montreal train 
station, we fall into conversation with a 
black Montrealer. He has lived here for 48 
years. On the morning after the referen- 
dum, he looks and talks as if he has had a 
close encounter with death. “That was too 
close,” he tells us. “At one point during 
the results, I could not stand to watch 
them. I had to go out for a walk.” 

His fears, to many of us who live as 
part of a majority, seem overblown and 
extreme. Parizeau’s comments prove 
they are not. 

At a Thanksgiving service in Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Montreal, in 1887, the minister, James Fleck, made a plea 
for national unity. Using a text from Judges 21:2-3, he urged 
his hearers to view Canada as a family made up of many na- 
tionalities but all part of one family and equal before the 
law. 

That, too, is a vision and dream — to make the world 
and our country resemble God’s kingdom — an outrageous, 
laughable dream, some would argue. 

Advent arrives to remind us of the hope on which our 
dream resides — the invitation to become citizens of a na- 
tion of which only God has power to revoke citizenship. 
Christmas is the pledge that God will not revoke our citizen- 
ship. Christians must now demonstrate in concrete ways to 
the people of Quebec that they know what citizenship in that 
kingdom requires. 
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LETTERS 


Greater Choice 
I want to add a note of appreciation for 
your editorial in the September Record. 
I encountered one small sidelight to this 
matter of Presbyterians Sharing.... In 
looking at the typical congregation in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
the decade years 1950 through 1990, I 
drew a picture of what the average 
Presbyterian congregation was like. 
Through the years, the average congre- 
gation gave an increasing amount to 
missionary and benevolent purposes 
other than the General Assembly bud- 
get. Statistics do not isolate or break 
that figure down, but it is another indi- 
cator that congregations have been ex- 
ercising greater choice in how their 
support of missions is directed. 

Bob Bernhardt, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Future Roles 

Despite rumours of doom and gloom, a 
deficit crisis, and an Assembly-appoint- 
ed think-tank to restructure restructur- 
ing, fall 1995 brings at least two 
glimpses of light on the horizon: John 
Congram’s editorial “Presbyterians Not 
Sharing?” (Sept. Record) and the study 
paper “Future Opportunities for Theo- 


logical Education in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada” (Committee on 
Theological Education, March 1995). 
While the Record editorial addresses 
the decline in givings to Presbyterians 
Sharing..., and the study paper looks at 
the business of “minister making,” both 
raise far-reaching questions about the 
future nature and shape of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, its institutions 
and ministries. Furthermore, both un- 
derline the reality that while our people 
— and congregations — are adjusting 
to the impact of enormous social and 
demographic changes, our national 
church and its institutions are, in many 
ways, still caught up in the thought pat- 
terns and structures of earlier decades 
and, perhaps, even of an earlier century. 
At issue is the appropriate relation- 
ship between the local congregation 
and the national church; that is, does 
the local congregation exist primarily 
to finance the work of the national 
church, or does the national church 
properly exist to support and facilitate 
the work of local congregations as the 
primary agents of the church’s min- 
istry and mission? 
Thomas J. Kay, 
Leamington, Ont. 
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Joint Learning 

It was gratifying to have an edition of 
the Presbyterian Record (Oct. 1995) 
devoted to the strengths of the rural 
church. 

Having lived in rural Canada all my 
life, and always attended small-town 
congregations, I, too, like Gisele Ire- 
land and Susie Strickler (“The Myths 
of Rural Life”), could differentiate a 
bull from a cow by the time I went to 
school. However, I would be hard- 
pressed to believe this bit of know- 
ledge had anything to do with either 
enhancing or stifling my ability to live 
and share my Christian faith. 

I feel the co-authors censure those 
young ministers who come from the 
city with, perhaps, limited knowledge 
of country mores but who, according 
to them, arrive with all “the latest psy- 
chological materials.” Ireland and 
Strickler advise: “The rural congrega- 
tion needs to be willing to teach and be 
patient with the new recruit.” That may 
well be; but do not Ireland and Strick- 
ler believe those urban “recruits” 
might have something important to 
teach them, as well? 

Gwyneth J. Whilsmith, 
Zurich, Ont. 


We publish as many letters as possible. All are subject to editing for meaning and space, and must include the 
correspondent’s name and address. Letters are intended to provide for the wide expression of views among our 
readers. Publication does not imply endorsement by either the Record or The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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DO You WANT 


Noel Watson 


THE GOOD TIDINGS OR 
THE BAD TIDINGS FIRST? 
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LETTERS 


Thank you for an interesting issue fo- 
cusing on the church in rural settings. 
As a student for ministry reading “The 
Myths of Rural Life,” I was tempted to 
look for a wet paint sign affixed to my 
back. The authors used a broad brush 
of generalization on all those who seek 
a rural charge as their first. 

As lacking in rural knowledge as a 
minister may be, it is possible he/she 
may truly feel 
calledimnmro 
rural ministry 
and not view it 
as merely a 
place “to get 
some practical 
experience, 
Most ministers 
will bring 
some new 
ideas and ap- 
proaches that 
could enhance 
the existing life and witness in a 
charge. Working in co-operation to- 
ward consensus and willing to com- 
promise as appropriate, both minister 
and congregation(s) learn from each 
other. 

It struck me the rural charges also 
received a broad brush stroke through 
the continual allusion to their unwill- 
ingness to consider change. The Body 
of Christ, which is rural and urban, is 
not something inanimate. It is a living, 
breathing organism that moves and 
grows and, yes, even changes in re- 
sponse to the gospel of our Lord. I be- 
lieve rural congregations are able and 
willing and do respond! 

Kathryn A. Strachan, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Bell Tolls 
Ernest Hemingway’s book title For 
Whom the Bell Tolls seems apropos to 
what I hear being said in recent issues 
of the Record concerning the plight of 
adult Christian education/lay training 
within the church. 

For example, young adults in 


“Making Membership a Confirming 
Experience” (Sept.) shared a common 
concern “for better instruction and a 
chance to share personal faith jour- 
neys.” In “Ministry or Clericalism?” 
(Oct.), James Farris claimed “the lead- 
ership base of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada suffers because we generally 
limit leadership to ordained ministers.” 
“Tapping the Resources of the Rural 
Church” (Oct.) talks about equipping 
sessions and regarding all members as 
ministers. In the same issue, four Mon- 
trealers talk about cluster ministry and 
the need to train and equip laity for a 
renewed calling, with a corresponding 
change of focus in the training of 
clergy. A report from Knox College 
(Oct.) says people are feeling the need 
for continuing and lay education. 

The plight within the church is clear- 
ly enunciated by these messengers — 
both an indifference to adult Christian 
education/lay training and a great con- 
cern that something be done about it. 

Perchance the visioning we have 
done of late as the church has required 
that we look again at what has always 
been there for us to see, and to act 
upon. The Scriptures of our faith are 
filled with admonitions to hear and to 
learn, to learn and to keep, to seek and 
to find, culminating in the words of 
Jesus: “Learn of me.” 

“For Whom the Bell Tolls’ — per- 
haps, to paraphrase John Donne, 
“Tt tolls for we” — SOON! 

John Hibbs, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Disappointed 

The Presbytery of Brandon is disap- 
pointed the 121st General Assembly 
did not deal directly with our overture 
regarding the health and dental plan. 
The present health and dental premium 
structure is inequitable and unfair. 

The 1995 premium is $1,550 per 
unit covered by the plan. Thus, every 
congregation in the country, regardless 
of its income, pays $1,550 to the plan. 
This is not equal treatment because 
smaller congregations pay a larger per- 
centage of their funds to cover the cost 
of the plan. 


Our overture asked that the health 
and dental premium be a percentage of 
the dollar base of the congregation — 
the way in which the congregational 
portion of the pension plan is paid, 
Presbyterians Sharing... allocated, and 
most synods handle their dues. 

Our calculations show that to raise 
the $1.7 million the health and dental 
plan costs the congregations of the de- 
nomination in 1995, the percentage 
formula should have been 2.5 per cent. 

We hope the 122nd General As- 
sembly will act for fairness and ap- 
prove a plan establishing health and 
dental premiums as a percentage of the 
congregational dollar base. 

The Presbytery of Brandon, Man. 


Expired 

When Congress was held at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo several years ago, I 
had a small part in the planning and 
participated in the wonderful feeling of 
“Enjoying God,” the theme of that 
Congress. As soon as announcements 
appeared in the Record about the Con- 
gress in Sackville, New Brunswick, in 
1996, I began to dream of a trip to the 
Maritimes. 

I was disappointed, however, that 
all the speakers had a Rev. or Dr. in 
front of their names. What happened to 
the theme of this year’s General As- 
sembly, “Unleashing the Laity”? Was 
that only a nice logo which expired af- 
ter Assembly was over? 

Hope Stenton, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Main Business 
I have found the series of congregation- 
al profiles in the Record interesting. 
The profile on Guthrie Church in 
Melbourne, Ontario, (Sept. issue) re- 
minded me of a story I heard Dr. Had- 
don Robinson tell. A church near 
Dallas, Texas, started putting on sup- 
pers to raise money as a means of out- 
reach. Somehow or other, things got 
out of hand; soon, putting on suppers 
became the main business of the con- 
gregation. Now, according to him, if 
you visit a spot outside Dallas, you 
will find the Church of God in Christ 
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Chicken Restaurant in the full-time 
business of serving meals — but no 
church! 

I don’t expect this will happen with 
Guthrie Church, but we must still be 
careful that we do not allow any other 
business (serving meals or making 
quilts or whatever) to take over, or 
even take away from, the church’s 
main business of sharing the glorious 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Ed Smith, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Do Christians Forgive 

We would like to invite readers to 
share with us any stories of true for- 
giveness and reconciliation they might 
have experienced in their family, 
church or neighbourhood. We want to 
put together a collection of these 
stories to serve as an incentive to for- 
giveness and reconciliation in the 
Christian family. 

We would be delighted to hear from 
anyone willing to write to us. Thank 
you. Please write to: Pastoral Care 
Committee, 2532 Chateau Place NW, 
Calgary, AB. T2M 4K7. 

John Friesen, 
Calgary 


Coincidence? 
The Gleanings section in September’s 
Record included a short story by Stan- 
ley Walters about Eric Barton, execu- 
tive director of the Toronto City 
Mission. It ends with a quote by Bar- 
ton: “The place God calls you is the 
place where your deep gladness and 
the world’s deep hunger meet.” This 
statement sounds curiously like that ut- 
tered by Monsignor Clem Kern, a 
priest in Detroit’s slums: “The place 
where God calls you is the place where 
your deep joy meets the deep hunger 
of the world.” If you ask me, this begs 
the proverbial chicken and the egg 
question. Then, again, it could all just 
be a striking coincidence. 
Daniel Cho, 
Willowdale, Ont. 
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Our Loyal Club 
brings you as 
far as Heaven. 


irect flights from Montreal and Toronto to Israel | 


Loyalty has its rewards. 
Have faith in those that are 
solely dedicated to flying to 
Israel. To find out more 
about the Loyal Club, call: 


If you are a loyal traveller 

to Israel, why don’t you join 

our Loyal Club? It will work 

miracles for your budget, 

including: 

¢ 3 years to accumulate 
your points 

¢ Combining your points 
with a family member 

* No blackout travel periods 

¢ Special benefits on Hertz 
rent a car 

¢ And much more... 


Official carrier for “Jerusalem 3000” 


(514) 875-8910 in Montreal, 
or 1 (800) 361-6174 for the 
rest of Canada. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Gift of Wonder 


Alan M. McPherson 


A wonder to lighten your heart and inspire your praise 


he first time I saw Niagara 

Falls was in 1964. It was 

breathtaking. When my wife 
and I made return trips from our home 
in Scotland to North America in 1969 
and in 1978, we made a point of going 
to Niagara again. A special place. One 
of the wonders of the world. A high- 
light of any tour. 

Now, we live in Canada. And from 
where we live, Niagara Falls is only an 
hour’s drive. We’ve been there several 
times — usually with visitors from 
Britain. But we don’t go often. 

It’s not that the Falls are much dif- 
ferent, any less spectacular, any less 
wonderful. The difference is in us, not 
in them. They are just ... there. Still 
marvellous, of course. But not nearly 
as exciting when you have seen them 
several times before and can go to see 
them any old time. 


e Fk 


Is there a young child in your fam- 
ily? Or have you looked at children’s 
faces at Christmastime? Have you seen 
the sense of wonder that creeps over 
them when they first see the fully 
trimmed Christmas tree, sparkling and 
glowing, or when they go to see Santa 
Claus? The fascination and the wonder 
of it is written large across their fea- 
tures. Spellbound. Awestruck. 

And we, who have seen it so many 
times before, marvel at their innocence 
and delight in their pleasure. But we 
have lost the wonder of it for our- 
selves. And we tell ourselves that 
Christmas is for children. 

It’s not that familiarity, for us, 
breeds contempt. But, nevertheless, the 
wonder of Christmas is dulled, dimin- 
ished. We celebrate it, of course. We 
who are Christians remember that 
Christmas is about Jesus, not just about 
jingle bells. But we are no longer in 
awe of it. 

It is still marvellous, we know 
that. But it is our heads that 
tell us so, not the swelling 
excitement of our hearts. 

a 

And, yet, we are talking 
of something so marvellous 
it begs description. The 
news that startled the de- 
vout and upright Joseph is 
just as fantastic today. A 

wonder baby. God be- 
come a human being. The 
Eternal, subject to all the 
changes and chances 
of human life. The 
Almighty, helpless. 

That news brought 
shepherds running from 
their watch-keeping in 


the hills. That hope brought wise men 
travelling from their far-off homelands 
in the east. We have forgotten how 
awe-inspiring it was. And is! 

No angel needs to tell us not to be 
frightened. We have heard it all so 
often. And, in our minds, we can visit 
Bethlehem any old time. It has all be- 
come commonplace to us. Almost or- 
dinary. No more special than any of 
the other well-loved features of our 
Christmas celebrations. 

But Christmas is a miracle, a stu- 
pendous miracle. An idea so marvel- 
lous, a love so great, an action so 
terrifyingly simple and so extraordinar- 
ily daring — even rich words and fine 
phrases only stumble at the threshold 
of the truth and the greatness of it. 

a 

There are many things you might 
want — and have asked for — this 
Christmas. There is one thing above all 
that would make this Christmas your 
finest ever. Ask God to give you back 
the gift of wonder. A child-like won- 
der, to see that Child for who he was, 
and is. An adult wonder, to sense the 
drama and the depth of it all. A wonder 
not dulled by the familiarity of the 
years. A wonder to lighten your heart 
and inspire your praise — no matter 
how many times you come to Bethle- 
hem, no matter how often you come 
and behold him, born the king of 
angels. 

Pray for the gift of wonder — to see 
and adore him, Christ the Lord, the 
Wonder Child. 


Gla. Tt. Wh Ahera, 
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housands of children are struggling to survive. 

Trapped in poverty, they lack the barest 
essentials of life — things as basic as clean drinking 
water, nutritious food, immunizations and 
education. 


This Christmas give a gift that will last forever. 
Share the hope of Christmas in a tangible way.. 


For only $27 a month, less than a dollar a day, you 
can help a child and his or her family begin to over- 
come the grip of poverty. Your gift makes it possible 


Together... building a future for the world’s children 


fasts a 
Lifetime 


for children to have clean water, basic health care 
and education. 


How can you do so much for so little? As you and 

thousands of other Canadians join together for the 

sake of these children your gifts are multiplied, like 
the loaves and the fishes, touching many lives. 


Sponsor a child today by calling 


1-800-268-1650 


or complete the coupon below. 


r =e ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee | 
17 Yes! | want to give a gift that lasts a lifetime. send my sponsored child’s photo right away. a I 
|__| prefer to sponsor a: 1) boy GO girl living in: O Africa C1 Asia 0 Latin America e ® ] 
| whoever needs my help the most. | 
] © | can’t sponsor a child right now, but | would like to give a gift that will help a child this Christmas. ] 
| —_ Here is my special gift of $ ] 
I I 
] NAME j 
i ADDRESS - J 
I WORLD VISION I 
CITY PROVINCE 

I Coe CANADA 
I POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER is a Christian humanitarian I 
I [J | will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of receiving my child’s photo, organization, providing relief and 

I or return it so someone else can help. development Sapa for ee a) I 
1G | have enclosed a cheque for $27. EROS CAs Ue SON} I 
1 C | would like to use: CL] Visa 1) MasterCard I 
j Please make cheques payable to: I 

WORLD VISION CANADA 
J CARD NUMBER EXPIRY DATE 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON | 
] LSN 2S4 ] 
SIGNATURE 

I Gifts received before Dec. 31,1995 will be receipted for this tax year. I 
I 1737717 | 


We wish you a very merry Christmas. 


ie 
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The Man Who Named Christmas 


Fourth Sunday of Advent — December 24 


Michael Farris 


Isaiah 7:10-16; Psalm 80:1-7, 17-19; Romans 1:1-7; Matthew 1:18-25 


ave you noticed Joseph never 
has any good lines in the 
Christmas story? Gabriel has 


the Annunciation and the angels have 
their Glorias; but, at his best, Joseph 
has the lame question about any room 
left at the inn. Mary has the Magnificat 
and the shepherds have a song; but, 
when all the lines get handed out at 
Christmas, Joseph has the smallest one. 

No surprise. As far as Mary’s con- 
ception went, Joseph was not needed 
— we are told. Only the Holy Spirit. 
Good news to us, I’m sure. But if you 
were Joseph, you might wish to say as 
little as possible. What do you say 
when your fiancée is in the family way 
— but it’s not your family? 

Nothing to say but certainly some- 
thing to do! The King James Version 
puts it well: “Then Joseph, being a just 
man, and not willing to make her a 
public example, was minded to put her 
away privily” (Matthew 1:19). Put her 
away privily. Why? Because Joseph is 
“a just man,” the strong, silent type of 
the Christmas story. Few words but lots 
of action — the marriage is off. And as 
for the child: he’s no son of mine. 

You have to understand Joseph. 
Words came to mind such as harlot 
and bastard, but you don’t say those 
kinds of things in a Christmas pageant. 
He said nothing. He was “‘a just man.” 

You also have to understand 
Joseph’s position when the angel ap- 
peared. Speechless. “Marry the girl,” 
the angel said. “It’s God’s will, this un- 
planned pregnancy. The child is there 
by the Holy Spirit” (1:20). 

Have you noticed the whiff of scan- 
dal to what God does? You come to 
hear the Christmas story and, here, the 
Bible talks like the tabloids. When you 
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sing the carols this year, remember that 
“What child is this?” was first sung not 
by troubadours but by gossips. There’s 
always a whiff of scandal to what God 
does at Christmas. 

It must have been hard for Joseph to 
suspend the facts of biology in order to 
believe. No wonder the angel said, 
“Do not fear” (verse 20). Yet, he be- 
lieved — in his way. “When Joseph 
awoke from sleep, he did as the angel 
of the Lord commanded him; he took 
her as his wife” (verse 24), 

But he still has not a word to say. 
He simply does what he is told. 

Shall we start there? How Joseph 
believed. He must have often done 
what his heart was not really con- 
vinced of. The thought surely 
scratched in his brain that he was as 
big a fool as everyone said he was. But 
he did what God said. 

Joseph truly is a model of faith be- 
cause his is the way faith works out in 
real life. With difficulty. Joseph points 
the way to the way faith really hap- 
pens. With halting steps of doing what 
we are told is true — even when our 
hearts are several steps behind. 

Have you ever wondered why faith 
is always asked for in the face of evi- 
dence to the contrary? In Isaiah, King 
Ahaz is surrounded by enemy troops. 
The prophet says, “If you do not stand 
firm in faith, you will not stand at all” 
(7:9). Believe in spite of facts — like 
armies. Believe in spite of the biology 
of human conception. It’s the same. 
Faith is always asked for in the face of 
good evidence to the contrary. 

“Now the birth of Jesus Christ took 
place in this way” (Matthew 1:18). 
Isn’t it always this way? With a whiff 
of scandal and the possibility of doubt. 


Our words speak and our hearts have 
to follow. 

But don’t forget the one word 
Joseph has. When the story gets played 
out, Joseph has the most important line 
of all. Just one word: Jesus. He names 
Jesus. Joseph, of all people, waiting 
and wondering; Joseph, so “just,” he 
nearly divorced Mary and disowned 
the Son of God — he names Christ- 
mas. “You are to name him Jesus, for 
he will save his people from their sins” 
(Matthew 1:21). Save his people — 
starting with Joseph. He has just one 
word in the Christmas story. The most 
important one. 

The usual way to talk about the 
birth of Jesus is to say Joseph wasn’t 
needed. But to believe the story, we 
must have Joseph. The miracle of 
Jesus’ birth is most awesome not so 
much in what we believe of the mys- 
tery but that we believe at all. 

The Christmas story has a special 
place for those who have trouble be- 
lieving. Like Joseph. Like us. There 
may be no room at the inn, but there is 
room for the doubting and the uncer- 
tain. Joseph was the first, and many 
others have followed each year. Christ- 
mas has a line for those who doubt. 

Someone must name the child in 
the Christmas play. Who can possibly 
do this marvellous thing? Not angels 
or shepherds. Not wise men. Not 


_ Mary. It can only be someone who 


wonders. The pageant is looking for 
someone who believes, yes — but God 
help the unbelief. 

Perhaps you’d like to read for the 
part. IN 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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ur daughter Sharon turned 30 

last year. She told me that 

when she was a teenager, she 
never expected to survive that long. 

Not that she had anything physical- 
ly wrong with her. She was as healthy 
as a horse — swimming the butterfly 
on the school team, competing in syn- 
chronized swimming, hiking with the 
Guides ... 

She belongs to what has since been 
dubbed Generation X. They came 
along after the baby boomers. The 
world was never their oyster. They had 
few illusions. Already, they knew there 
wouldn’t be enough jobs for all of 
them. They were born under the nu: 
clear shadow. They heard about acid 
rain, and toxic wastes, and ozone de- 
pletion, and the greenhouse effect ... 
They expected the world to grind to a 
halt any time. 

They were waiting for it. 

Advent is the season of waiting. But 
Sharon helps me understand there are 
different kinds of waiting. 

I always thought of waiting with 
expectation. Waiting for the birthday 
cake to appear while everyone sang. 
Waiting to blow out the candles, to cut 
the cake, to sink my teeth into that 
sweetness ... The delay only made it 
sweeter. 

That’s how I visualize Christmas. 
The joy over the birth of the Christ 
Child is accentuated by the preliminar- 
ies. By the waiting. It’s like the soup 
before the main course, the warm-up 
act before the real stars come on stage. 

But there’s the other kind of wait- 
ing. Waiting for an aging parent to de- 
cline. Waiting for the bank to cancel 
your credit. Waiting for the old rust- 
bucket car to disintegrate. Waiting at 
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the unemployment 
office. Waiting for 
the other shoe to 
drop. Waiting, I real- 
ize, often has a lot of 
unpleasant connota- 
tions. 

For several years, I 
had to deal with a 
particularly uncooper- 
ative post office. 
Every time I went 
there, I had to wait in 
line for up to half an 
hour. And I knew, 
when I got to the 
wicket, the clerk on 
the other side of the 
counter would be 
slow and stupid — at times, I think, he 
tried to be. 

Perhaps, in our churches, we 
shouldn’t take for granted that the idea 
of Advent as a time of waiting will ap- 
peal to potential worshippers. 

One time, when our church school 
had no prescribed curriculum, we tried 
experimenting with interest groups in- 
stead of age grades. In one of the inter- 
est groups, we focused on music. We 
wanted the children to learn about this 
season of waiting expectantly through 
the songs they sang. They loved “Santa 
Claus Is Coming to Town” and 
“Rudolph.” But when we introduced 
some of the traditional Advent hymns 
— such as “O Come, O Come, Em- 
manuel” — they sounded like dirges. 

Often, our Scripture readings aren’t 
particularly exciting, either. Isaiah’s vi- 
sions might almost have resulted from 
the use of hallucinogenic substances. 
Paul’s admonitions to the Romans re- 
mind me a bit of being sent to the prin- 
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Advent, the season of waiting, doesn’t sound like good news to everyone 


cipal’s office. And Matthew’s John the 
Baptist comes across with a decidedly 
apocalyptic anger. 

Is this how people feel when 
they’re looking forward to the birth of 
a child? To the coming of a Messiah? 

Maybe it’s time to go back to what 
accountants call “zero-based budget- 
ing.” Let’s set aside, for the moment, 
all the churchly things we’ve done for 
so long and start from the beginning. 
What are we about here? What are we 
looking forward to? How do we pre- 
pare ourselves? 

When Joan and I fixed up our spare 
bedroom as a nursery in preparation 
for our first child, we were wildly ex- 
cited. I wish we could all feel that ex- 
cited at Advent. 

Because the coming of Jesus is 
good news. The best! This year and 


every year. IN 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- 
founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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Record, John Congram describes 

Toronto’s “Laughing Church” as a 
place where “simple services.of song, 
spoken word and prayer result in wor- 
shippers collapsing on the floor in fits 
of laughter. Others may roar like lions 
or moo like cows.” Some, he writes, 
have likened the “Toronto Blessing” to 
Pentecost in Acts. Congram suggests: 
“Through these radical and ridiculous 
ways, God gets our attention to remind 
cheerless and sober Christians of the 
hilarity of the good news. And what 
better season than Pentecost to make 
the point.” 

Shrieking at a Michael Jackson 
concert, being “possessed” at a voodoo 
ceremony, rolling on the ground and 
mooing like a cow at church — all can 
be therapeutic. But these have little to 
do with Pentecost. Pentecost was a 
miracle of simultaneous translation: 
everyone understood clearly the mes- 
sage of Christ. They not only rejoiced; 
they changed their lives. 

It is possible the crowds who per- 
suade themselves a holy statue weeps 
are nearer to Christ’s message than 
those who feel God’s blessing is 
shown by their hilarity. For life is not a 
bundle of laughs. 


[: the July/August issue of the 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The Laughing Church: No Laughing Matter 


Those who weep may be closer to God than those who laugh 


Too many of us worship our good 
luck in life and call it “God.” But God 
does not save one person from a disas- 
ter — by meddling with the disaster — 
to kill everybody except the one per- 
son God loves and blesses. Rather, 
both disaster and exception are part of 
natural law which God created. Jesus 
says God understands and shares our 
suffering. 


Must “Christian” come to 

mean people who believe 
_ in the holiness of 
meaningless babble 


“Blessed are you who weep now...” 
said Jesus (Luke 6:20), for they will 
rejoice in Christ’s kingdom to come. 
But “Woe to you who are laughing 
now ...” (Luke 6:25). Those of us with 
good luck should not forget the many 
who do not share our luck. St. Francis 
reminds us we should not seek to be 
happy ourselves but to bring happiness 
to others, “to comfort rather than to be 
comforted.” 

Granted, clowning to bring merri- 


M. Travis Lane 


ment to sad people is a good deed, 
playfulness can be a restorative 
“time-out” from adult responsibility, 
and joy is a proper expression of 
worship; but to lose our capacity for 
sadness and concern would be to lose 
our soul. 

We are sometimes tempted to envy 
churches that seem to be having more 
fun than we are. One of the reasons the 
traditional churches are in decline is 
the desire of many people to have a re- 
ligion that asks little more of them than 
was asked of them when they were 
children. But continuing wars, the ex- 
ploitation of our natural environment, 
population growth, technological ad- 
vancement, and the power of financial 
interests — these have given us prob- 
lems we did not have to consider when 
we were children. How much easier to 
imagine, like a child, a “God” who will 
interfere with nature rather than to 
change the inherited patterns of our so- 
cial behaviour. Children are not re- 
sponsible for the fish in the sea or for 
civil wars. We are. 

Must “Christian” come to mean 
people who disbelieve in dinosaurs, 
ozone layers, or the ecological and so- 
ciological effects of human greed but 
who believe in the holiness of mean- 
ingless babble and the charisma of 
extravagant laughter? 

Do the sorrowful not have Christ’s 
blessing? 

Jesus wept. 

As Lee Purchase asked in an earlier 
issue of the Record, “Must God weep 
alone?” I 


M. Travis Lane, from Fredericton, N.B., is 
the former convener of the Committee on 
International Affairs of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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Dale McMillan 


Professional Activity Days 


An exciting opportunity to minister to the community 


hen school teachers take a 

Professional Activity Day, 

what do the kids do? And 
when working parents face the 
prospect of their children being at 
home all day unsupervised, what do 
they do? Three Presbyterian churches 
in Peterborough, Ontario, have come 
up with a solution to both dilemmas — 
and created a Christian education 
opportunity to boot. 


More than 40 volunteers from St. 
Giles, St. Paul’s and St. Stephen’s 
churches organized the first 
Bible Times Village Event. 
The program ran from 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. during a Professional 
Activity Day. Sixty school- 
aged children experienced 
what life was like in Jesus’ 
day. 

Leaders in costume greeted 
the participants. After the cen- 
sus was taken, the money- 
changer exchanged each 
participant’s $2 for local cur- 
rency. Following games, an 
introductory story and lively 
music, the real village experi- 
ence began. 

Assigned to a group, each 
child toured seven different 
areas throughout the day. They 
baked bread, experienced wor- 
ship, went to school, made scrolls in 
the synagogue, learned about customs 
and created toys in the home, visited 
the carpenters in their shop, made san- 
dals with the tanner and instruments 
with the musicians. 

They found the bazaar an exciting 
place. There, they could make pottery, 
grind barley, create pictures with 


seeds, weave, watch spinners, dye fab- 
ric and wool, plant herbs, sample food, 
try a slingshot and have their faces 
painted. (Our research showed people 
in biblical times used face paint, so we 
stretched the point!) Shoppers and 
merchants alike kept a wary eye out 
for the tax collector. 

Research, planning and teamwork 
made the day successful and enjoy- 
able. Our most useful resources were: 
Centers and Celebrations (Augsburg), 
Jesus and His Times (Reader’s Digest) 
and Passport to the Promised Land 


Above: Roy Chute, Ed King 
and Eric Johnston supervise 
young carpenters. 


Right: Erika Smith and 
Megan Nerad help at 
the potter’s wheel. 


(David C. Cook). Each congregation 
shared equally in the expenses. (We 
were well under budget.) 

Before the event, volunteers 
planned (six months ahead), delivered 
flyers and advertised, donated articles 
and helped at work parties to prepare 
crafts and to set up and decorate. On 
the day, each volunteer had a specific 
job: registrars, a baby-sitter so mothers 
with young children could help, centre 
leaders, bazaar merchants, tax collec- 
tor, snack co-ordinators, games leader, 
timekeeper, photographer, money- 
changer and two problem-solvers. Fol- 
lowing the event, volunteers worked 
together to restore order, sort through 
finances, evaluate, and discuss and 
plan for the future. 

We hope to make this an annual 
event. IN. 


Dale McMillan is a member of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Peterborough, Ont., 
and part of the organizing committee for 
the Bible Times Village Event. 
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My dear editor: 


Fast away the old year passes, and 
not a moment too soon, says I. It has 
not been a banner year for kirk or 
country, has it, dear Editor? When we 
found ourselves “standing at the por- 
tal” at the grand opening of 1995, we 
would have done better to close the 
door as fast as if Baby New Year had 
been a matched pair of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. But that option isn’t available 
to mere mortals, and “mere” and “‘mor- 
tal” are the only models available on 
this lot. 

Our beleaguered church (or 
B-league church or, apparently, 
beliquored church, a.k.a. “kirk”) stum- 
bles on, but has had to exchange its 
stumblin’ shoes from Nikes to Bi-Way 
specials. 

Ever struggling against being “be- 
hind the times,” we have embraced the 
near universal fashion in government, 
economics and governmental econom- 
ics (if the latter isn’t an oxymoron) by 
rushing to downsize, off-load and cut 
the deficit. (Sounds like a promotional 
brochure for a weight-loss clinic, 
doesn’t it?) Of course, downsizing 
when you take a “triple A” to begin 
with is difficult, off-loading depends 
on whose load you are offing, and cut- 
ting the deficit on whose deficit is be- 
ing cut — or maybe scratched a little. 

Several of the clergy in our pres- 
bytery have commented on the 
approved (by the 121st General As- 
sembly) appeal to have all such ser- 
vants of the church voluntarily donate 
one day’s pay to Presbyterians Shar- 
ing.... They have determined that this 
last “urge” — as in the familiar rubric 
“The General Assembly urges ... ”” — 
applies for a time-span from June to 
June, or Assembly to Assembly, and 
have selected February 29th, 1996, as 
the day on which to make the supreme 
sacrifice. This choice has the double 
advantage of providing a fraction of 
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1/366th instead of 1/365th of the figure 
in question — after deductions for car 
allowance, housing allowance or taxes 
on the manse rental value, study leave 
allowance, clerical collar allowance 
and general depreciation — and of 
proving useful should a future Assem- 
bly ask that they act in such a fashion 
on the same date each year. 

To compound our consternation, we 
hear by the grapevine 
(which, in our church, is 
faster than a Pentium chip 
computer on the mother of ~—— 
all Internets) that relation- 
ships and morale at our 
brain-trust and headquar- 
ters, wherein you toil, are 
about as happy as a contin- 
gent of British Israelites at a 
Parti Québécois leadership 
convention. 

Which brings me to the 
state of the country at the 
end of this sorry year. The 
eve of Hallowe’en (the Hal- 
lowe’ene’en?) neverendum 
in Quebec might have been presented 
in terms of a “trick or treat” choice — 
a tricky question with a promised treat 
whichever way the vote was cast. But 
voters were almost evenly divided — 
liking, hating or saying “What? or 
“Qu’est-ce c’est?” — about either 
choice. I am left wondering if we 
couldn’t call in the advertising people 
to simplify the whole process along the 
lines of a blindfold taste test of colas: 

“You’ve chosen CANADA!” or 
“You've chosen QUEBEC!” 

“Well, it tastes better — more satis- 
fying! You’ve convinced me, Lance. 
From now on, it’s Canada [Quebec] 
for me!” 

If there is, eventually, a resolution 
to the “Crisis in Canada — Part XIII,” 
I wonder if we might eventually see in 
the pages of The Upper Canadian 


(Lower Left Quadrant) Presbyterian 
Record an article attesting to the fact 
that “there are now more missionaries 
working among us from the Maritime 
Presbyterian Church than there are 
from Korea’’? 

Ah, well, dear Editor, I can resort 
for comfort to a quote from one of the 
best, most underappreciated and Chris- 
tian of scribes (no oxymorons there) in 


this unlikely assemblage of diverse 
people and obstinately civic souls that 
we call Canada — Newfoundland’s 
Ray Guy: “Considering the circum- 
stances, Christmas then [in his youth in 
outport Newfoundland] was a heroical- 
ly defiant thing, a blaze of light hurled 
by puny men against the longest night; 
a brazen, riotous celebration to say that 
in the midst of darkness the Saviour 
was born and the people would live 
through the cold, both in body and 
soul” (“Christmas in the Bay” from 
You May Know Them As Sea Urchins, 
Ma’am, Breakwater Books, 1975). 


Amen to that, dear Editor, amen to that, 


“Liab Wooteg L 
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Sanctuary and Conference Centre, and has been 
carefully planned to minister to the whole person. 
Nestled on the edge of natural conservation lands, 
Dayspring is conveniently located in East Brampton. 
Choose from a full range of maintenance-free 
midrise, lowrise or townhome condominium 
residences, all classically elegant yet thoroughly 
modern. The Village Hall will be a beautiful three 
level social and fitness centre. And, you can also enjoy 
the great outdoors on acres of private landscaped 
grounds and walkways. 
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CALL TODAY FOR AN ADVANCE 
VIEWING OF THIS COMPLETE 
COMMUNITY BY VIDEO 
TOLL FREE 1-800-232-1856 
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Development 


the Gifts of God 


Your special gift for Presbyterians Sharing... and your 
gift of prayer will make a difference in the lives of 
many people in Canada and around the world. 
Thank you. You may support Presbyterians Sharing... 
through your local congregation or by sending your 
contribution to the Presbyterian Church office. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, Fax (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my gift of 
for Presbyterians Sharing... 


Name 


Address 


Please make your cheque payable to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Thank you for your generous gift. 


hy is Christmas the most 
beloved of holidays? The 
cynical answer, of course, is 


that it’s all the partying that goes on, 
along with the buying and gift-giving 
that pumps up the economy. 

But the real answer to why Christmas 
is so treasured lies in the song of Mary. 

Nearly everyone knows that a young 
woman named Mary was the mother of a 
child born in Bethlehem, a child named 
Jesus. But we know more about Mary’s 
role in the Christmas story. In the first 
chapter of Luke’s Gospel, we learn that 
Mary is a young virgin who lives in 
Nazareth and is engaged to a man named 
Joseph. Visited by a heavenly messenger 
named Gabriel, Mary hears she will bear 
a child who will be called “the Son of the 
Most High.” We follow Mary on a visit 
to her cousin Elizabeth, who is also preg- 
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nant. When Elizabeth sees Mary, she 
greets her with the words: “Blessed are 
you among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of your womb.” 

Mary responds to her cousin’s greet- 
ing with a song of praise. Her song has 
become known as the Magnificat: “My 
soul magnifies the Lord.” Some of the 
most beautiful Christmas music written 
over the centuries uses the words of the 
Magnificat for the text. It begins with 
Mary praising God: “My spirit rejoices 
in God my Saviour.” 

Why does Mary rejoice? She tells us: 
“For [God] has looked with favour on 
the lowliness of his servant.” Mary ac- 
knowledges her lowly status. What a 
shocking surprise that God would choose 
a peasant woman like her to bear the 
Saviour of the world! Surely one might 
have expected a woman of royal blood to 


be chosen for such an important role. 

But, then, Mary remembers the nature 
of this God of Israel. She recites how 
God has acted in the past. God has: 

ei... Scattered | the *proud. im-the 

thoughts of their hearts”’; 

“... brought down the powerful from 

their thrones, and lifted up the lowly”; 

“... filled the hungry with good 

things, and sent the rich away empty.” 

What a surprising God this is — a 
God who turns things upside-down; a 
God who takes the side of the poor and 
oppressed, who sabotages the power- 
brokers, who subverts those who flaunt 
their wealth and privileged status. The 
God Mary praises in her song is, above 
all else, a God of holy reversal. 

Even before Jesus is born, we get an 
important clue to his messiahship. We 
will not be surprised that his birth will 
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take place among humble 
beasts, that the only ones who 
attend his birth will be lowly 
shepherds, that he will grow 
up to be friends of the poor and the out- 
cast, that he will tell his followers ser- 
vanthood is the mark of true greatness, 
that his death will be one of utter shame 
and degradation. 

All this is foreshadowed in Mary’s 
song. But it is a song of praise because 
Mary knows God constantly engages in 
holy reversal to bring salvation to the 
world God loves so much. 

Mary’s song shows why Christmas is 
treasured, not only by Christians but by 
people of all faiths. Mary’s song cele- 
brates the steadfast hope and faith that 
the God who turns things upside-down is 
still at work with us and among us. The 
birth of the Christ Child reminds us that 
all the powers conspiring against us have 
been and will be overcome. God is at 
work to overthrow the oppressor, to set 
captives free, to comfort those who 
mourn, to satisfy those who hunger and 
thirst for justice. 
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What a pauls God this is — 


a God who turns things upside-down 


What in our world needs to be turned 
upside-down? Is it the ominous trend of 
the wealthiest getting an ever-growing 
part of the economic pie while the poor- 
est poor suffer? Yes. 

What needs to be reversed? Is it the 
love affair with materialism that values 
things over people? Yes. Is it liquor ad- 
vertisers who spend millions to convince 
young people that drinking alcohol is es- 
sential to being carefree and “with it”? 
Yes. Is it the epidemic of ethnic and 
racial hatred in Europe, the Middle East 
and even in North America — hatred that 
spawns violence and war? Yes, yes, yes. 

This is but a small sampling of the 
powers enthroned in our day that we 
must pray God will bring down. And we 
must pray that God will empower us to 
help it happen. We join with Mary in 
praising the God who, in Christ, shows 
that, ultimately, the powers of evil will 
be overthrown. In the words of Long- 


fellow’s Christmas poem: 
“The wrong shall fail, the 
right prevail.” 

Finally, there is one thing 
more about this holy reversal we must 
consider: what in our lives does God 
need to reverse? The God who turns 
things upside-down seeks to intrude not 
only in the corridors of social and eco- 
nomic power but in the secret chambers 
of each human heart as well. 

What in our lives needs holy reversal? 
Is it fear? Is it self-centredness? Is it bit- 
terness from something in the past? Is it 
a hurtful habit? Is it unhealthy, low self- 
esteem? Is it pride? 

During this holy season, take some 
time to ask yourself these questions: If 
God will give me one gift of holy reversal 
this Christmas, what will it be? What in 
my life needs to be turned upside-down? 

And when you have answered these 
questions, ask the God of holy reversal to 
give you that gift. IN 


Kenneth Gibble is a free-lance writer living in 
Chambersburg, Penna. 
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season of Advent and Christmas. Advent, the four weeks before Christmas, is a time of prep- 
aration for the celebration of the birth of the Christ Child, the Messiah. Christmas Day and the 
days that follow are for celebration, and for seeking justice and peace. It is a time for reflection. 

In Prince Edward Island, Ruth MacPherson, a member of Brookfield Presbyterian Church, is planning | 
to bake a plum pudding and to go out for Christmas dinner with her sister-in-law. Although she is 91 and 
lives on her own, Ruth will string up Christmas lights and wrap some gifts. “I keep my gifts simple,” | 
Ruth says, “but it is important to give gifts to remind us of the real meaning of the season.” vine 

In Waterloo, Ontario, Linda and Brooke Ashfield, ministers of Knox Church, are planning a “Longest 
Night Service” for December 21. This special service is for people in the community who are grieving | 
and hurting in the Advent/Christmas season. Sad and lonely people from all over the city gather to wor- 
ship God and support each other when everyone else seems so happy. | 
The Crockford family members — Marian, Brad, Tina and Patricia — who attend St. Andrew’s | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


7 cross Canada, Presbyterians are preparing for the new year in the Christian calendar. It is the 


Church in Ajax, Ontario, are planning their annual Advent home ritual. Once again, they’ ll invite close 
friends and relatives to a day of creation. They’ll make gifts — gingerbread houses, jars of jelly, painted 
flower pots, shortbread, candles. 
In Baden, Ontario, Rev. Bill Barber is working with others in the village to plan a community celebra- 
tion. Members of the Mennonite, Lutheran, Anglican and United churches will join with their Presbyter- 
ian neighbours for music and story-telling. 
In Surrey, British Columbia, Karen and Bruce McAndless-Davis will share Advent and Christmas with 
Luke who is six months old. The McAndless-Davis family will light Advent candles. They will set out the 
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nativity scene on the window sill and, as 
the weeks of Advent go by, the shepherds 
and wise men will be moved closer and 
closer to the manger. On Christmas Eve, 
the Baby Jesus will be added to the scene. 
Although he is tiny, Luke will enjoy the 
lights, colours and sounds of his first Ad- 
vent/Christmas season. 

Ways of preparing for the coming of 
the Christ Child are as different as the 
people and regions of Canada. Prepara- 
tion may be as simple as decorating with 
treasured old Christmas ornaments or as 
complex as creating a Jesse tree (a col- 
lection of picture ornaments depicting 
the heritage of Jesus in stories and sym- 
bols is hung on the Christmas tree in 
place of the usual ornaments). 

Presbyterians may live alone or in a 
house with noisy teens. They may live in 
a city high-rise or on a farm. Regardless 
of personal circumstances, Advent activ- 
ities enrich the days leading up to Christ- 
mas Day and remind us of the coming of 
Christ into our midst. 

Here are some things you might con- 
sider doing: 


\ , Set up five candles near the 
place where you eat. Put a 
white candle (a Christ candle) 
in a centre and four purple or blue can- 
dles around it. (Purple is the colour of 
royalty and blue is associated with 
Mary.) Both purple and blue are used by 
Christians to celebrate Advent. Add a 
circle of evergreen boughs around the 
candles as a reminder of growth and 
everlasting life. Light one of the outside 
candles on the first Sunday of Advent 
(December 3), and relight it every 
evening of that week before the evening 
meal. On the second Sunday of Advent 
(December 10), light two candles. The 
centre white candle is lit on Christmas 
Eve or Christmas Day. Read John 1:1-5 
and Luke 2:27-32 or, if you have a 
young family, read the Christmas story 
from Luke 2:1-20. 


. Think carefully about gift-giv- 
” ing. Make a list of gifts that 
Mass have been meaningful to you. 
The gifts you remember most are likely 
those with a particular, sentimental value 
rather than a monetary value. 
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, Think of someone to whom 
you will give a gift. Jot down a 
description of that person. 
What i is important in his or her life now? 
What roles and activities does that per- 
son enjoy? What kind of support does he 
or she like? What is he or she learning 
that is new and exciting? What interests 
or activities do you have in common? 
What would be a loving gift — time, en- 
ergy, money, something from a store? 


\,, Immerse yourself in Christmas 
stories. Read Luke 1:26-56, 
ey 2:1-20; Matthew 1:18-2:23. 
Borrow Christmas stories from the 
public library. Read to yourself. Read 
aloud to others. Rent Christmas videos. 
Put yourself into the story. 


If Advent is the time for waiting and 
getting ready, Christmas Day and the 
days that follow are a time for celebra- 
tion and for working for peace and jus- 
tice. They are also a time for quiet 
reflection and rest. This is a time for both 
riotous fun and serious contemplation. 


Ys. Re-establish ties with the 
people who matter most to 
you. As families get smaller in 


mde we become more conscious of 
the importance of treasured friends. 
Make a list of close friends who live near 
you. What could you do together? Write 
a letter to longtime friends who live far 
away. 


, Borrow from a new Afro- 
’ American festival called 

“ee Kwanza (a Swahili word for 
“first” It began in 1966 as an alternative 
to the commercialized Christmas in 
North America. This festival begins on 
December 26 and ends on New Year’s 
Day. In the Kwanza festival, people cele- 
brate their Afro-American heritage. 
Canadians may adapt this celebration by 
substituting any specific heritage stories 
of history, music and culture. What are 


your stories of faith and community? On 


each day of the Kwanza festival, a val- 
ued principle is the focus for the day — 
unity, self-determination, collective work 
and responsibility, co-operative econom- 
ics, purpose, creativity and faith. Each 


evening there is a ceremony when chil- — 
dren light the day’s candle. People gather — 


to eat a special meal and discuss the prin- 


ciple for that day. Prayers of thanksgiv- — 


ing, songs, folk tales and resolutions for 
the future are offered. At the end of the 
festival, there are small handmade gifts, 
a feast, singing and dancing. 


, The days after Christmas are 
” also a time for serious reflec- 

ty tion, prayer and meditation. A 
change of location may help. Trade 
houses with someone for a day or two. 


Reflect on the old year and plan for the | 


new. Write down remembrances of the 
previous year and store these notes in a 
safe place. Pray for the coming of God’s 
kingdom of peace and justice for all 
people. 

Advent is the time to greet the Prince 
of Peace. Christmas is the time to re- 
member the promise of “Peace on earth, 
good will to all.” This promise is given 
to Presbyterians across Canada. And this 
promise is tenderly given to street chil- 
dren in Nicaragua, to the aboriginal 
peoples of the world, to victims of sexual 
and violent abuse. It is given to the 


homeless, the hungry, the stranger, the | 


imprisoned. The new year has begun. IN 


Dorothy Henderson is a curriculum develop- 
ment editor for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 
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Caught in the panic of last 
minute Christmas shopping? 
Don’‘t get malled to death. 
Avoid the crowds and give 
a gift that’s an oasis of calm 
in a turbulent world. 


Give a subscription to the 
Presbyterian Record 
It will make life easier for you 
and more interesting for 
someone you know. 
For details, contact: 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Tel. (416) 441-1111, Ext. 308 
Fax (416) 441-2825 
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s you listen to the words of the 
carol “Good Christians now re- 
joice with heart and soul and 


voice ... ” this Christmas season, look 
around. Not everyone will be rejoicing. 

Or they may be rejoicing with their 
voices but not in their hearts and souls. 

For some people, this will be the first 
Christmas without a loved one. For 
others, the division a divorce brings will 
be even more noticeable at Christmas. 
Some may be struggling with unemploy- 
ment or illness. Some face bittersweet 
memories of Christmases years ago and 
people long gone. 

Two Presbyterian churches decided to 
acknowledge the fact that Christmas is 
not happy for everyone. They wanted to 
let people know it’s OK to be sad at 
Christmas, that grief and sorrow are ac- 
ceptable emotions even in a season tradi- 
tionally devoted to joy. Last year, Knox 
Church in Waterloo, Ontario, and Trin- 
ity-York Mills Church in North York, 
Ontario, held services designed especial- 
ly for people dreading the com- 
ing season. 

The service at Knox-Water- (i) 
loo was called “The Longest 
Night.” Held on De- 
cember 21, it was 
planned for 
people for whom 
Christmas is one 
of the darkest times 
of the year. The service 
began in near- 
darkness. 
After an 
opening 
Prayer, 
which asked 


Ee 
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Christ to be “light in our darkness,” the 
Christ candle was lit inside the Advent 
wreath. Bible passages were read, each 
mentioning a specific kind of suffering: 
loneliness, illness, poverty, homelessness 
and grief. After each passage, another 
candle was lit. At the end of the service, 
worshippers were invited to light their 
own candles from the Christ candle in 
memory of someone or as a sign of hope. 

“The service began in darkness but, as 
it went on, there was more and more 
light,” said Olwyn Coughlin, the full- 
time student intern at Knox who helped 
design and lead the service. ““We wanted 
to show that Christ brings light into the 
midst of pain.” 

During the service, many of the wor- 
shippers cried openly. Some had recently 
lost a child. Others were facing terminal 
illness or dealing with the despair of 
long-term unemployment. Some came 
with family or friends; others came 
alone. One man carried a packet of pic- 
tures of his son. 
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by Kathy Cawsey 


“A lot of people were crying, and 
that’s good. You can deal with it then. 
And each time lessens the pain a bit,” 
said Marilyn Ford, a member of Knox 
and a professional counsellor who was 
available after the service. “At the begin- 
ning of grieving, you often need alone 
time; but once you’re back into life, you 
need support. The church is the place 
where you’re supposed to be comforted; 
but, too often, you’re not.” 

The service was non-denominational 
and planned for the community rather 
than the congregation. About 80 people 
came, most not regular members of 
Knox. “This is new ground for the 
church,” Coughlin commented. ““Our ex- 
pectation before was that people would 
gain comfort through ordinary services. 
Now, we acknowledge that can’t be done 
for everyone. Not everyone feels like go- 
ing to a Christmas service because those 
patterns are stressful and they trigger 
memories. We’re more sensitive to the 
fact that, for people dealing with grief, 

Christmas isn’t merry.” 

Brooke Ashfield, minister at 
Knox, began thinking 

about holding a “Blue 

Christmas” service the 
previous summer. 
He decided to go 
ahead with the 
idea when he 
lost his own 
father in Sep- 
tember. 
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Christmas is always difficult,” he said. 
“As a pastor or counsellor, you deal with 
death and grieving all the time; but when 
you lose someone so close to yourself, it 
puts a different spin on things. The griev- 
ing process always takes longer than you 
think.” 

Coughlin explained that Christmas is 
difficult not only because it brings back 
powerful memories, but because people 
are “supposed” to be happy at Christmas. 
“Not only do you feel bad,” she said, 
“but everyone expects you to be happy 
and jolly — or, at least, to cover up your 
sadness.” 

“The myth is everybody is happy,” 
Ashfield said. “I’m not so sure about 
that. How many people are just putting 
on a mask?” 

Both ministers agreed that death is a 
taboo topic in our society, so people have 
few opportunities to express their grief. 
“We have a cult of fitness and youth and 
health,” said Coughlin. “We consider it 
weak to rely on the community. But 
lament is something a community does 
together.” 


The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
Union Theological College, Belfast 


CHAIR OF 
CHURCH HISTORY 


The General Assembly, meeting in June 1996, 
will proceed to the appointment of 
a Professor of Church History 


Information about the duties of the Chair, 
the conditions of appointment and 


remuneration may be obtained from the 


Clerk of Assembly 
The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
Church House, Fisherwick Place 
Belfast BT! 6DW 
Northern Ireland 


Applications for consideration by the 
Assembly’s Board of Nomination should 
be received by the Clerk not later than 

4 p.m. on Monday, 29 January, 1996. 


Unlike the service held in Waterloo, 
the service involving Trinity- York Mills 
through the Willowdale Ministerial was 
not as much for the community as for 
people who had experienced loss within 
the congregations of the area. Trinity 
joined with several other churches — 
United, Anglican and Roman Catholic — 
in holding a service for the bereaved of 
their congregations. The sermon was 
preached by Nancy Nagy-Williams, a 
Presbyterian chaplain at a local hospital. 

Jim Moulton, the minister at Forest 
Grove United Church who initiated the 
planning for the service, said his congre- 
gation had experienced more deaths over 
the past year than in previous years. He 
knew Christmas would be difficult for a 
number of people and surmised people in 
other congregations might feel the same. 
He contacted the other denominations 
and suggested they all contribute to a ser- 
vice for the bereaved. They made a list of 
the funerals over the past four years and 
sent letters of invitation to the families. 

“We don’t like to look at death,” 
Moulton commented. “Most people pay 


Price: $14.95 


A series of short meditations which 
lead the reader to recognize a connec- 
tion between ordinary everyday things 
and faith fundamentals. Everyday 
Parables contains many photographs, 
and makes a good gift, providing hours La 
of meaningful reflection. Use it for mo- 
ments of personal meditation. 


5x8", 128 pages, soft cover, 
b/w photos, Wood Lake Books 


Also by James Taylor... 
Everyday Psalms... $15.95 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


as little attention to it as they can. But 
when it happens, it brings some powerful 
emotions.” 

Moulton said because Christmas is 
usually joyful and exciting, people do 
not know how to deal with it when it 
isn’t joyful or exciting. “For people hav- 
ing a difficult time, Christmas aggravates 
their problems instead of helping. Christ- 
mas makes the problems feel all the 
more potent and painful. Because the fo- 
cus is On joyous things, people who are 
grieving feel all the more pain. And the 
church has never done much to help 
them in that.” 

Knox-Waterloo will hold a “Longest 
Night” service again this year. The 
churches of the Willowdale Ministerial 
will also hold their “For Those in 
Mourning” service. For more informa- 
tion, contact Knox Church in Waterloo at 
(519) 886-4150 or Trinity Church in 
North York at (416) 447-5136. IN 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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e came for Christmas. But he was not happy. Exactly 

why he felt no joy or peace on Christmas Day 
troubled him. He had done the right things — travelled home 
for the first time in 10 years to be with his parents, shopped for 
Christmas gifts, helped decorate the old family farmhouse, vis- 
ited old family friends. He had even gone out with some child- 
hood buddies to old Christmas haunts, trying to stir up a spirit 
from Christmas past. But he still felt blah. Actually, he didn’t 
feel anything — and that sent fear deep within. Christmas had 
turned out to be foul for him. 

But not only Christmas was foul. The family drinking water 
stunk, too. He had looked forward to a long, cool drink of 
spring water from the taps of the old farmhouse. Ten years 
drinking the big-city, chlorinated, fluoridated soup had left him 
with a deep thirst for a large, cold, pure glass of familiar, sweet, 
spring water. When he opened the door to the old farmhouse, 
even before he hugged his parents, he went 
for the tap, turned it on and let it run till it 
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by David Webber 


was cold. He filled a large tumbler and lifted it to his lips to 
guzzle its refreshing contents. Then, he caught the smell. A 
moment later, he also caught the taste. The smell and taste of 
rotting vegetation. “What in hell is wrong with the water?” he 
yelled out to his parents. 

Suddenly, he noticed both parents were very, very old — 
his mom, hands gnarled with crippling arthritis, and his dad, 
hunched over with the pain of an old farm accident which left 
him barely able to walk with a cane. And, so, late Christmas 
Day found him hiking alone up the old trail to the spring that 
fed water to the family home. 

He remembered walking up the steep trail with his father 
every Sunday after church. They talked and sometimes laughed 
about the events of their lives during the past week. At the bub- 
bling spring with its crystal pool of water, they paused, sitting 
silently to enjoy the solitude of the place. This was prayer in its 
deepest sense. Then, father and son would 
silently stoop and remove the leaves and 
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‘Can you find me 


a place to live?” 

In a way, it’s the question 
we dread the most. They are 
the hard-to-house: they have 
no money, they have a hard 
time caring for their property, 
they sometimes abuse their 
tenancy privileges, they have 
a hard time with their neigh- 
bours. 


They are the homeless. 


What do you say when you 


know it’s going to be hard for 
them to be accepted — no 
first month’s rent, no identifi- 
cation? It’s nearly impossible 
even before you begin. 


But we always look. We’ll 
look in the listings, call the 
landlords, write letters of in- 
troduction. We might not end 
up getting them a place but 
we’ve done something that’s 
maybe even more important: 
we showed them we were 
willing to take the time to try. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


grass and twigs that had fallen into the 
pool of the spring. The water always re- 
mained cool, clear and sweet. 

Now, slowly, through the snow that 
covered the trail, he made his way alone 
up to the spring. What he found shocked 
him. Rotting leaves, fallen trees, dead 
grass and old fir branches covered with 
green slime turned the once clear water 
brown and putrid. “How long has it been 
since Dad was able to climb up here to 
maintain the spring?” he pondered. 

He stooped to pull rotting trees and 
decaying branches from the water. Final- 
ly, locating the old rake hanging in a 
nearby tree, he raked out the leaves and 
cleaned the screen over the end of the 
pipe that fed water from the bottom of 
the pool to the taps of the farmhouse two 
kilometres below. Then, he sat in the wet 
snow at the edge of the spring and lis- 
tened to the bubbling water flow over the 
little board catchment dam that backed 
up the water to form the pool. 

Time passed as he lost himself in 
quiet thought. Actually, it was more like 
quiet questioning. Why? Why was this 
Christmas such a bummer? Why were all 
the Christmases of the past 10 years such 
bummers? In fact, why had most of his 
life become a bummer? Most of his ex- 
periences in the past 10 years — both 
good and bad — had not brought him 
much peace, he reflected. Life had be- 
come sour, foul, broken. 

He thought coming home for Christ- 
mas would somehow solve all that. But 
the old memories of peace and joy, so 
much a part of his past life at home with 
his parents, had not waited there for him. 
He closed his eyes and sat in silence. Fi- 
nally, in desperation, he whispered a 
simple prayer: “Oh, Christ of Christmas, 
help me.” A strangely familiar, silent 
voice deep within responded: “Look at 
the water.” 

Eyes, wet with tears, looked at the wa- 
ter. It had begun to clear. As he looked, 
he became aware that, somehow, the ab- 
sence of peace in his own life was like 
the fouled spring. Could it be that simple? 
Could it be that the grace and peace of 
the Christ of Christmas were always 
there, just like the spring water? But like 
the spring water, these, too, need regular 
tending to retain freshness, sweet taste 
and power in his life. 


He began to recall the Christmas story — 
read in church that morning. He had not ~ 
heard it for 10 years, and it had not — 
meant much to him when the old priest — 
read it. But, now, as he thought about it 
beside the spring, some of the characters 
of that ancient story became significant. 
Angels, shepherds, Joseph, Mary — all 
tending to the Christ in their own way, 
each receiving the Christ into their lives, 
leaving them singing with joy or ponder- 
ing joy in their hearts. He remembered 
others from that story — Elizabeth, 
Zechariah, the Magi, Simeon and the 
prophetess Anna — all, again, tending to 
the Christ of Christmas in their own way, 
each receiving the Christ Child and the 
fullness of his pure peace and grace. 

He recalled how his parents had 
taught him to tend to the grace and peace 
of Christ. They took him to worship, 
read Scripture expectantly, prayed regu- 
larly, spent time in quiet solitude with — 
Christ. For the first time, he became 
aware that all these things were like 
pulling fallen vegetation out of the spring 
so that its purity and freshness could 
grace life. He also became acutely aware 
that this grace-tending had somehow | 
fallen out of his life when he had left | 
home 10 years ago. 

There, on the bank of the now crystal 
clear pool of spring water, he was con- 
verted again. To Christ and to a life of 
discipleship and tending. He said softly, 
“Oh, Christ, I give you my life anew this 
Christmas. I come to you.” 

Surprised by the love of God for the © 
first time in 10 years, he wept quietly but 
joyfully as, in his own way, he stood 
with Mary, Joseph, the shepherds, the 
Magi, Elizabeth, Zechariah, Simeon and 
Anna to receive the Christ of Christmas 
— and his peace that passes all under- 
standing. A strange, familiar, quiet — 
warmth filled him. 

He reached down and took a handful 
of the cool, fresh, clear spring water as 
though to drink it. Instead, he uttered the . 
ancient Latin words of baptism — In 
nomine Patri, Filii et Spiritu Sancti — 
and poured the water over his head. — 
“Merry Christmas,” he whispered. It 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo | 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry | 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia. 
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The Blessing of 


by Karen Timbers 


ressed in local traditional Mayan 
apparel, a little two-year-old 
danced, her back to us because 
of her shyness. As we watched, 
we sensed the pride she shared 
with the other members of the 
Los Cayax community in Guatemala. As 
we applauded the young girl’s perform- 
ance, all the work and energy we had 
poured into this moment suddenly made 
perfect sense. This girl will have a 
brighter future than was possible for her 
parents. Because of the vision of her 
community and its tenacity in co-operat- 
ing to achieve common goals, and be- 
cause of the efforts and compassion of 
Elmwood Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in London, Ontario, she and 150 other 
children will have a school to attend. 

Several events came together to lead 
Elmwood congregation to undertake an 
ambitious adventure of raising $30,000 
in one year for the building of a school. 
One of the members of the church stum- 
bled upon the community while visiting 
in Guatemala. A Guatemalan family 
joined Elmwood Church, heightening 
our awareness of the area. The minister 
of Elmwood Church had a firm commit- 
ment to the notion that direct experience 
is the best tool for mission education. All 
these components, along with the con- 
gregation’s natural instinct for projects, 
came together in the decision to raise this 
substantial amount over and above our 
part in Presbyterians Sharing.... 

The congregation had already begun a 
relationship with this Central American 
community when we achieved an earlier 
goal of raising money to buy 12 dairy 
calves. These animals would be the basis 
for some community self-sufficiency. 
Achieving this goal motivated the con- 
gregation to dare to think much bigger. 
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The congregation had already engaged 
in a variety of learning experiences to un- 
derstand the realities of the developing 
world and to understand the principles of 
self-determination. The Los Cayax com- 
munity was asked to indicate what its de- 
velopment priority would be. The people 
themselves determined that a school 
would be an investment in their future. 
Elmwood Church then set about rais- 
ing the funds through a variety of co-op- 
erative efforts, such as special suppers, 
concerts, quilting, talent auctions and a 
bazaar. Gifts poured in from individual 
members and from other Ontario congre- 
gations — Claude Church, Inglewood; 
First Church, Thunder Bay; and the 


Giving and Receiving 


Left: Children outside 
school built from funds 
given by members of 
Elmwood Avenue Church, 
London, Ontario. 


Below and on next page: 
clown dolls knitted by 
members of Elmwood 
Avenue Church to raise 
funds for the project. 
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The Camp Kannawin 
Committee 


of the Synod of Alberta 


is seeking a 


Camp 
- Director/ 
Administrator 


This is a full-time position 
May to September and 
part-time October to April. 
Stipend $17,000 yearly. 
Send profiles to Rev. Ena 
Caron, Convener, Camp 
Committee, 5038 49th 
Street, Olds, AB T4H 1H3. 
Application deadline: 
January 10, 1996. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


New Glasgow, Rod- 
ney and Kintyre 
pastoral charge — 
contributing col- 

lectively about 

$2,500. Presbyterian 
World Service and 
Development 

(PWS&D) ac- 
cepted our pro- 
ject as part of 

its Congre- 
gational 
Initiatives 

Program 
whereby our 
funds, up to $5,000, 
were matched one- 
to-one. PWS&D offered suggestions, 
expertise in the area and administration. 

One member was inspired to knit a 
clown doll and sell it, donating the 
money for the project. Other knitters 
took up the idea. Over 50 clowns have 
been produced. We have had great fun 
watching these clowns given birth. Some 
of the knitters had to be assured their 
clowns were being sent to “good 
homes.” They have been shipped as far 
as Montreal, Vancouver, California and 
one went to Central America. 

In January 1995, a delegation of 
members from Elmwood Avenue 
Church travelled to Central America. We 
had opportunity to interact with many of 
the projects undertaken by PWS&D and 
we gained a new appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities for more work if only there 
were more funds. 

The highlight for us was to meet the 
Los Cayax community and see the land 
where the community hoped to build its 
school. As we gave the funds to them, 
we expressed appreciation for being al- 
lowed to share their dream. They had 
helped us rediscover our purpose as a 
church and as Christians. We thanked 
them for the opportunity to heighten our 
ability to co-operate with one another on 
a shared goal. Most of all, we expressed 
our appreciation for their inspiration and 
example, helping us to re-examine our 
own priorities in life. 

By September 1995, the community 
was pushing to complete the school be- 
fore the corn harvest was in. Three class- 
rooms were essentially finished: the 


Getting Involved 
If your church would like to engage 
in a project, here are some important 
guidelines to follow: 


1. Work in co-operation with 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development because PWS&D 
has expertise in the issues of 
development which may prevent 
many hurtful mistakes 
congregations can make when 
contacting an area directly. 


2. Plan an educational component 
along with the project to develop 
a relationship of people to people _ 
instead of donor to recipient. - 


3. A project can be harmful to an 
area if the principle of self- 
determination is not honoured. 
We want to be partners in 
mission, sharing our gifts without 
seeking to dominate and control. 
People need to be able to set and 
work toward their own goals and 
to learn from their own mistakes. 


4. A project of this nature needs to 
be encouraged as a second-mile 
project over and above the 
congregation’s commitments to 
Presbyterians Sharing... and 
PWS&D. If funds are diverted 
from one to the other, then other _ 
equally important efforts in 
mission will suffer. 


5. Do not hesitate to call upon us for — 
further information if you would _ 
be interested in learning from our — 
experience. 


community has only to finish windows 
and doors. They continue to work on 
three additional classrooms, the office 
and the washrooms. The goal is to open 
in January 1996 with about 150 children. 

We cannot recommend strongly 
enough the tremendous benefits of such 
second-mile projects. Instead of influ- 
encing our budget negatively, this project 
enhanced the overall health and well-be- 
ing of the congregation. IW 


Karen Timbers is minister of Elmwood 
Avenue Church, London, Ont. 
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Illustration by Jung Soon Kim 


Unconditional Love: 
A Drew Story 


by Rosemary Doran 


ur grandson Drew is just over four 
O years old. He fills our lives with joy 
and delight, taxes our brains with 
questions and provides Grandma with great / 


sermon illustrations. My congregation 

knows Drew almost as well as I do! Ty 
Aunts and uncles have a special + *u, 

place in the life of a small boy. They zy 


can be exciting figures, with deep i: 
pockets and lots of time to play. 
Aunt Ruth, close to Drew from his 


\ X 
x 


own nose with the silk binding of his blanket. Take 
my word for it, it is hard for a Presbyterian min- 
ister to concentrate on being dignified or do- 
ing things decently and in order while her 

nose is being tickled! 

Drew began to wriggle again, so I 
set him down just as my husband, 
having baptized Connor, started 
down the aisle to present the baby to 

the congregation. Then it happened. 

Aunt Ruth appeared at the back of 


birth, has been one of the constants * ie the church. 

in his small world. When she left to nts Unable to sit with the family dur- 
go to that mysterious place which the ~*~ ing the service, she was now stand- 
adults call Toronto, he was bereft. f* & * aK ing at the end of the aisle, watching 
(“Why her go to Toronto, Grandma? J ae mw “ee ) the proceedings. This was the first time 
Why her not stay here? I want her come t, # sa Drew had seen her since her arrival from 


NOW.”) 

Our family circle was joyfully widened 
by the arrival of twins, a baby brother and sister 
for Drew. My husband and I were invited to share in 
the baptismal service at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. It was an impressive service filled with 
the Advent liturgy, set in the Christmas context of candle 
and colour. 

The time came for the baptism, and we moved forward into 
place around the font — three clergy in gown and stole, the 
elder of the day, the parents each cradling a bright-eyed baby 
emerging from a froth of white silk and frills. And Drew. 

Life was getting a little tough for him by this point. A long 
service, new shoes, having to sit still, people shushing him — it 
was all a bit much. But here he was, at last, right up at the front 
of the church. This presented new fields to explore. Like the 
choir, for example. All that lovely space inviting a small boy to 
scamper and run! Except that Grandma wouldn’t let him. 
Scooping him up in my arms, I held him while the other adults 
talked to and about God. (‘““Where is God, Grandma? ... No, 
Grandma, God isn’t everywhere. God lives in the hospital. He 
takes care of sick people.”’) 

Being in my arms worked for a while, especially because I 
was wearing a fringed stole. It was fun for Drew to tickle the 
end of my nose with the fringe, just as he tickles the end of his 
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Toronto. He tore his hand from my grasp 

and shot down the long aisle as fast as his 

little legs would carry him. Here was salvation! 

Here was joy! Here was the familiar, the safe, in the 

midst of all this adult stuff. Reaching the back of the 

church, Drew jumped into the arms that were open to receive 
him. He was home and safe. Life was good again! 

The congregation broke up. You could hear the smiles and 
feel the laughter. I found it hard to go on with the service. My 
hand closed on the tissue in my pocket. My heart was full as I 
spoke the ancient words over my small granddaughter, Kaylie 
— “In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

As I watched Drew’s joyful reunion with Aunt Ruth, for one 
brief, shining moment, I caught a glimpse of the kingdom and 
grasped the meaning of Christ’s unconditional love. Christ — 
who stands out for us in the midst of all the chaos of our world. 
Christ — whose smile welcomes us, whose arms close round 
us in security and comfort. 

Unconditional love tided a small boy through a tough day. 
Unconditional love tides all of us through every tough day. 
Thanks, Drew. It 


Rosemary Doran is minister of Riverside Church in Windsor, Ont., 
and a contributing editor of this magazine. 
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revor Ferguson sits alone in a: 
motel room one night, waiting for 
morning when he’ll be paid for 
his work on a construction gang 
and free to move on to the next 
job. Others his age are at home 
doing homework, watching TV, or at the 
high school dance. But not Trevor 
Ferguson. He hunches over a notebook, 
lit by the oval spotlight cast by a cheap 
goosenecked lamp, and begins to do what 
he does every night of his adolescence. 
He writes. Only this time, he writes a let- 
ter to himself. “You will be a writer. This 
is what you will do.” He tells no one 
about this and shows no one the letter. 
Few would guess there’s an imagination 
seething behind the placid exterior. 

Thirty years and five novels later, he 
remembers the night he wrote that letter. 
“It was a message from one part of my- 
self to another,” he says. “It closed the: 
door on a conventional career.” 

Anyone who knew him then might be 
excused for thinking the door was firmly 


closed anyhow. Bright but rebellious as a * 


boy, Trevor Ferguson dropped out of 
high school and ran away from his Park 
Extension home in working class Mon- 
treal. (To this day, his only proof of any 
formal education is a certificate in heavy 
equipment operation.) In the early 1960s, 
before it was fashionable, he hitch-hiked 
across Canada, picking up work here and 
there. He joined construction and railway 
gangs in remote areas, laboured by day, 
and filled notebooks with his dense and 
tiny script long into the night. But he 
kept his writing to himself. 

No one would have taken him ser- 
iously in any case. In the early 1960s, 
CanLit was in its awkward infancy. Real 
authors, it was assumed, came from else- 
where. They were articulate and cultured 
and cosmopolitan — everything Canada 


was not. Shy and troubled high school 
drop-outs could never become writers. 

Now, of course, there aré university 
courses devoted to creative writing. 
(Trevor Ferguson has taught one himself 
at Concordia University in Montreal.) 
But in his formative years, he had only a 
pen, a notebook and a highly charged 
imagination. 

But what fuelled this desire to write? 
Ferguson points to the one thing he pur- 
sued with an intensity beyond his years. 
“T read,” he says. “I read mature fiction 
at an unusually early age. All the intrica- 


"cies of fiction appealed to me. The world 


disclosed by stories seemed more real 
than the so-called real world.” 

A favourite was William Faulkner. 
Ferguson took him as his men- 
tor, immersing himself in the 
narrative and sense of place 
evoked by Faulkner’s writing. 
“Tt was a place I could retreat to, a world 
within.” Not only were parts of his inner 
landscape modelled after Faulkner, so 
were parts of his outer life. He faced a 
minor crisis when he failed to publish his 
first work by the age at which Faulkner 
had published his first. 

In 1970, the October Crisis erupted. 
Like a magnet, Montreal pulled Trevor 
Ferguson back home. Restless, he flitted 
from one job to another, meeting his fu- 
ture wife, Lynne, in the process. Eventu- 
ally, he earned a licence to drive a 


_taxi-cab, his astonishing knowledge of 


the city making up for his makeshift 
French. 

Driving by night and writing by day, 
he began to submit manuscripts to pub- 
lishers. One was returned with an appre- 
ciative note from Dennis Lee, the 
renowned poet and editor, who saw 
enormous potential in Ferguson’s work. 
Spurred on, he revised, rewrote and, 


finally, published his first book, High 
Water Chants, a tale set in the forests of 
British Columbia. The critics welcomed 
a new voice in Canadian literature. 

Not only did Montreal pull Trevor 
Ferguson back into its sphere of influ- 
ence, so did the church. He had grown 
up in Livingstone Presbyterian Church, 
in the Park Extension neighbourhood of 
Montreal, where his father, Percy Fer- 
guson, was the minister. Now, he made 
his way to The Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul in downtown Montreal 
where he still serves as an elder. Not sur- 
prisingly, thoughts of God had a part to 
play in his work. 

“I was toying with an idea,” he re- 
calls. “I’m convinced that how a society 


by Andrew Fullerton 


conceives God affects that society. 
Christian fundamentalism is an obvious 
example. But I wanted to examine the 
more subtle grades of this, and see how 
presumptions and perceptions of God 
play out in a fictional world.” 

He believes the idea of God survives 
in the modern world in three different 
ways: God as judge, God as absent or 
dead, and God as healer. So in each of 
three successive novels, he let the parent 
of the protagonist assume one of these 
roles in his fictional world. 

In Onyx John, the father is autocratic, 
demanding and, significantly, a Presby- 
terian minister in Park Extension, 
Montreal. A picaresque tale with an am- 
biguous ending, the story’s hero, Onyx 
John Cameron, drops out of conventional 
society but fails to achieve reconciliation 
with his judgemental father. 

In The Kinkajou, Kyle Elder Jr., inher- 
its a Vermont inn from his dead father. 


A Life Lived in Words 
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VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


TWO FACULTY 
POSITIONS 


Vancouver School of Theology, a 
multidenominational school affili- 
ated with the University of British 
Columbia, invites applications for 
two full-time tenure track faculty 
positions. The appointments will 
be for an initial three-year term to 
begin July 1, 1996. 


Candidates for the position in 
Homiletics/Biblical Studies should 
have a PhD or equivalent with 
appropriate joint specialization 
and demonstrated skills in biblical 
interpretation in both testaments. 
Responsibilities will include the 
shaping of the study and disci- 
pline of Homiletics throughout 
VST’s Curriculum and teaching 
courses at basic and advanced 
levels in fields appropriate to his 
or her specialties, 


Candidates for the position in 
Theological Field Education 
should hold an appropriate, 
earned doctorate with experi- 
ence in pastoral ministry and as a 
supervisor of theological students. 
Responsibilities will include all as- 
pects of administration and some 
teaching in VST’s unique curricu- 
lum where students undertake 
theological field education in 
every term. 


VST is committed to achieving a 
gender balance on its faculty 
and, in keeping with Canadian 
immigration requirements, prefer- 
ence will be given to Canadian 
citizens and landed immigrants. 
For further information and a po- 
sition description, please contact: 
Dr. William J. Phillips, Principal, 
Vancouver School of Theology, 
6000 lona Drive, Vancouver, BC 
V6T 1L4. Phone (604) 228-9031 or 
Fax (604) 228-0189. 


Application deadlines: 
Homiletics/Biblical Studies — 
December 15, 1995 
Theological Field Education — 
January 15, 1996, 
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When a group of nuns make an annual 
pilgrimage to the inn, they learn that the 
stigmata displayed by the most saintly 
among them have been faked all along. 
The nuns face a crisis of belief. Kyle 
plunges into a sort of comic despair. 
When planning the third novel in this 
series, Trevor Ferguson assumed the 
father would play the role of healer, just 
as the father had been judge and dead 
landlord in the previous books. But soon 
into the writing of The True Life Adven- 
tures of Sparrow Drinkwater, he knew 
the mother would play that role instead. 
“She kept intruding herself into the nar- 
rative and asserting her presence,” he ex- 
plains. Written in his now trademark 
comic style, the story chronicles the ad- 
venturous life of Sparrow Drinkwater, 
born in an asylum, the son of a schizo- 
phrenic. His boyhood in Park Extension 
is followed by a life of high financial 


For Trevor Ferguson, being religious 
has nothing to do with cultivating deli- 
cate sensibilities. It has everything to do 
with trusting in the power of stories. 
Every good story, he says, has a “narra- 
tive drive.” “Narrative drive is like a 
train hurtling past you, very closely and 
at very high speed,” he explains. “The 
moment it passes you, the world and 
everything around you shimmers and vi- 
brates for a moment.” Narrative drive, he 
Says, is a discipline imposed upon 
imagination. Stories serve an almost reli- 
gious purpose: the transfiguration of the 
world, and also of the reader. “Imagina- 
tion is the language of God,” Onyx John 
Says at one point, “and must be spoken in 
earnest, most seriously.” Writing for 
Trevor Ferguson is an act of faith. 

With the publication this year of his 
fifth book, The Fire Line, Ferguson can 
enjoy the satisfactions of a writer now in 


Novels by Trevor Ferguson: 
High Water Chants, 1977 
Onyx John, 1985 


The Kinkajou, 1989 


The True Life Adventures of Sparrow Drinkwater, 1998 


The Fire Line, 1995 


crime, and eventual self-exile on a 
Caribbean island, where, reunited with 
his mother, Sparrow finds healing and a 
measure of enlightenment. “I want to 
make the impossible possible,” says 
Sparrow, “that’s the miracle that attracts 
me. I want to make the insane sane, the 
foolish wise, the sad happy.” 

Ferguson’s books are not religious in 
any conventional sense. In fact, they’re 
as far from the didactic and moralistic 
world of so-called “Christian” literature 
as can be imagined. Upon learning that 
he’s an elder of the Presbyterian Church, 
some are shocked by the sexual content, 
the violence and the coarse (and funny) 
language of his books. But he remains 
unapologetic. ““That’s the world in which 
we live,” he insists. “People may be of- 
fended by contrary cultures, but offence 
is usually a manifestation of intolerance. 
And intolerance is not a condition of 
godliness.” 


full stride. The hero of this latest novel is 
an inveterate story-teller named Reed 
Kitchen. Surely it’s no accident he works 
on trains and tells his stories with the 
same hurtling speed. 

Living, as we do, in a time when our 
chief religious options seem to be vicious 
fundamentalism and conformist atheism, 
it’s gratifying to find an elder of the 
church with a taste for story and 
metaphor, one who can unashamedly 
live the rich life of the imagination and 
know it is a spiritual life. “Give me 
story,” he pleads, “forged by a cadence 
of words, as though these fictional lives 
derive from the same primordial rhythms 
from which we ourselves descend.” 

That which Trevor Ferguson craves, 
he also seeks to create. IN 


Andrew Fullerton is the assistant minister at 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal. 
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a remarkable visitor. He stayed with each church for two accusations against him were “corrected.” After serving as a 


i n 1994, three congregations in Greater Montreal experienced _ turned to Suzhou to resume his work as an English teacher. The 


weeks, took part in their services and sessions and groups, college lecturer in English, he requested early retirement in 
had long informal chats with members and did many unexpect- 1989 so he could devote his remaining years to work in the 


ed things. He sang songs from 
North American musicals of the 
1930s as well as Chinese and 
English hymns. He raked the 
leaves at one church clean-up, 
told the children wonderful 
stories and cooked an amazing 
Chinese feast for each congrega- 
tion. As Virginia Bell of Briar- 
wood Church put it, “He shared, 
we shared and, everywhere he 
went, he filled the room with the 
warm glow of Christian love.” 

How can a Christian pastor 
from Communist China, first 
time in a foreign country, feel so 
much at home and be received so 
warmly? The answer lies in the 
personality of the visitor, James 
Chang, and his life story which 
reflects the history of China 
during the past 70 years. 

Born into a poor family in 
Shanghai in 1924, Chang Ye-foh 
(James) completed a college edu- 
cation by working as a radio op- 
erator. He became a Christian 
and joined South Gate Presbyter- 
ian Church in 1942. After one 
year with the YMCA, he moved 
to Suzhou to work in the Suzhou 
Christian Institute which became 
a government school after the 
revolution in 1949. 

The government labelled 
Chang a rightist in 1957 and 
forced him to do heavy work for a 
number of years in a lumber fac- 
tory. By 1970, because of his 
Christian connections, he and his 
wife and daughter were “down- 
cast’ to the northern part of Jiang- 
su province to do farm work. 
(With a little smile, he says he got 
to like his water buffalo.) When 
their Bibles and other books were 
burned, they wrote down 
favourite passages from memory. 
But persecution only increased 
James’s commitment to Christ. 

At the end of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1979, after 22 
years of manual labour, he re- 
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church. He learned theology by 
correspondence and was ordained 
a pastor in 1991. At 70, he serves 
as the youngest of three pastors at 
one of the two recently opened 
Protestant churches in Suzhou. 
AG e 1 te When I taught English at a 
WA i Communion cups to go around. 
In a recent letter, he told about the 
baptism of 150 people and the 
f portunity for fellowship — a 
sense of family. That his church 
offers a simple meal for 600 after 


college in Suzhou (1990-1991), I 
BY MARY LOU JOHNSTON completion of the first stage of his 
the service, recognizing that 


attended the church where James 
serves as pastor and choir direc- 
tor. He always gave me the topic 
of the sermon in English before 
the service began. I could follow 
Bible passages and hymns in the 
English books while everyone 
else used Chinese. 

In two years, the congregation 
he serves has grown from 800 to 
2,000, with half the group watch- 
ing the service by closed-circuit 
television. The first difficult thing 
with such a large congregation, 
James told the Montrealers, is “to 
get to know names.” Another 
problem is not having enough 
lay leadership training course. He 
also serves a new country congre- 
gation which has built a church to 
hold 1,000 new Christians. 

The fact that churches originat- 
ing in the old mainline missions in 
China are now “post-denomina- 
tional” caused Montrealers to 
question the continuation of their 
own denominational structures. 
His story also made us realize 
how casually we accept our free- 
dom of religion and how little we 
invest in making sure a healthy 
future exists for our faith. 

James acknowledged that a 
small congregation offers the op- 
James Chang and elder Lloyd Allen 


of Briarwood Church, Beaconsfield, 
Quebec. 
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Seasons Greetings 
L012 
DOMINION REGALIA GV 


SUPERFRONTALS, VASES 
CANDLESTICKS, CROSSES 
ANTEPENDIA, FRONTALS 
CALL OR WRITE US TODAY! 
1550 O'Connor Dr., Toronto, Ontario 
(416) 752-2382 or Fax (416) 752-4615 


DEDICATED TO ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LIGHTING FOR 

HOUSES OF WORSHIP 
Catalogue upon request 

English or French 

Lighting Fixtures i Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates M@ Long-Life Bulbs 


P.O. Box 411, Depot 1 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 7W2 


mils 


ARCHITECTURAL 7 -800-268- 1526 


LIGHTING Made in Canada 


Journey to the Lands 
of Moses, Jesus & Josephus 
April 20 - May 7, 1996 
Jordan and Israel for $2,925 


Contact: Rev. Michael Barnes 
of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
73 Simcoe St., Toronto, ON M5} 1W9 
(416) 593-5600 or 590-0441 


CAMP IONA 


(Synod of Toronto-Kingston) 


The Camp of unique 
summer experience 
featuring canvas and canoe 


HIRING ’96 


Applications for summer employment 
1996 are now available. 


Positions: Camp Director, Camp 
Manager, Waterfront Director, 
counsellors, life-guards, canoe trippers, 
cook, maintenance. 


Contact: Michael Barnes, 3159 Bayview 
Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario M2K 1G2 
Telephone: (416) 590-0036 


Write or telephone for information and an 
application. 


Interview Dates: To be arranged in 
January 1996 — Camp Director and 
Manager; February and March 1996 — 
for all other positions. 


Interviews are by appointment ONLY 
and will be arranged after receiving 
completed applications. Interviews will be 
held at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto. 

(Do not contact the church.) 
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many come a long distance by bicycle, 
impressed Margaret Manson of St. 
Columba-by-the-Lake. “For us in Pointe 
Claire, a 10-minute drive in the car 
makes getting to church so easy many 
never make it!”’ 

Chang recognized the advantage of 
Canadian church membership being 
theologically literate. Although his 
church adds 100 new members at each 
Communion, most come with a child’s 
understanding of the Christian faith. 
Preparing sufficient lay teachers to pro- 
vide Bible study and support to these 
many newcomers has become a serious 
challenge for him. The Christian volun- 
teers in our communities who do so 
much for causes they believe in im- 
pressed him. He hopes to transmit this 
spirit to his congregation in Suzhou. 

However, James could also be frank 
in his observations of our concerns. Rose 
Mackie recalls him commenting: “With 
all due respect, I wonder why you seem 
so concerned with keeping these large 
buildings.” 

Montrealers found it surprising the 
church in China must not ask its mem- 
bers for money. The government consid- 
ers it exploitation. This makes it difficult 
to provide stipends that will attract 
young people to the ministry. Christian 
stewardship, as we know it, has yet to 
come. 

During his visit, Chang answered 
questions on many current issues. Con- 
cerning freedom of speech and human 
rights, he believes strongly that China 
must focus on ensuring that every one of 
its billion people has food, housing and 
health care. Freedom of speech is sec- 
ondary and will come eventually, he 


A The choir of 
Apostles Church 
in Suzhou, 
China, where 
James Chang 
serves as pastor 
and choir 
director. 


says. He deplores the inequalities devel- 
oping as a result of economic “reforms” 
and the flow of capital toward a market 
economy. 

“James gave us insights that were 

quite unexpected,” Margaret Manson ob- 
served, “underlining how often our own 
impressions are based more on ignorance 
or are rooted in our western culture and 
dependent upon western media cover- 
age.” 
The depth of James Chang’s faith 
moved Rose Mackie of St. Andrew’s in 
St. Lambert. “Seeing ourselves as others 
see us can be enlightening. Seeing our- 
selves through the eyes of a Christian 
with such a different background, both 
culturally and experientially, can be 
humbling and challenging. New ques- 
tions, new insights, old issues come 
flooding into one’s mind. Little did we 
realize what an impact James’s visit 
would have. He was truly a missionary 
to us. It was difficult to say goodbye. For 
the privilege of meeting a man with the 
gift of wisdom and a song in his heart, 
we praise and thank God.” 

And Margaret Manson adds: “For all 
too long, we have concentrated on send- 
ing missionaries to other countries to 
spread our interpretation of God’s word. 
James taught us through example that 
we, too, need to hear the word of God 
through clergy and laity from other parts 
of the world. We hope this can become a 
regular mission project, not just a fleet- 
ing experience.” IN 


Mary Lou Johnston taught English as a 
Second Language in China in 1991 and now 
teaches ESL at Concordia University, 
Montreal. She is a member of l’Eglise Saint- 
Luc in Montreal. 
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Calvin Church, 
Thunder Bay: 


CONGREGATIONAL 


PROFILE 


Taking a Risk for Love 


aking risks is frightening business 
even for the church. Congrega- 
tions struggle to step out trusting 
God — fearing to take risks, even risks 
that would expand the reign of God. 
Calvin Presbyterian Church began in 
1919 with a church school in the Current 
River area of Thunder Bay, Ontario. Not 
until 1935 was a building constructed, 
primarily to house the church school. 
From 1935 to 1957, Calvin 
was part of mul- 
tipoint charges or 
received after- 
noon pulpit supply 
from a larger Pres- 
byterian congrega- 
tion in the city. 
Between 1957 
and 1961, the church 
enjoyed a four-year 
period on its own with 
an ordained mission- 
ary. This independence 
ended in 1961 when 
Calvin was twinned with 
Oliver Road Presbyterian 
Church. In 1977, the con- 
gregation asked for this 
relationship to be broken. 
From 1977 until 1984, vari- 
ous ministers and laypeople from the 
community conducted worship each 
Sunday. By 1984, Calvin had fewer than 
a dozen people regularly in worship and 
an annual operating budget of about 
$10,000. 
The same year, unsure of what to do 
with Calvin, the presbytery appointed 
Len Weaver, a retired minister, to con- 


puilding- 
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duct services and visit on a regular basis. 
Weaver took the job seriously. Through 
his commitment to preaching, leading 
worship and visiting, the Sunday morn- 
ing worshipping community grew slowly 
to 20 by the fall of 1986. (Moving from 
eight to 10 people regularly in worship to 
becoming a worshipping group of 20 
is often the hardest 


qurcn in 


presbyterian S 


c win 
gregation of Ca on 
barrier to break through.) 

Having grown to this size and able to 
meet its expenses, the congregation be- 
came comfortable. But not for long. 
Weaver decided to return to England. 
What next? Retired clergy in Thunder 
Bay weren’t clamouring for part-time 
work. Weaver contacted Harold Cum- 
ming, an active layperson at First 
Church, Thunder Bay, enquiring if he 
would give leadership. Cumming accept- 


ront 


by Peter Bush 


ed the challenge on two conditions. It 
would be a team ministry involving both 
him and his wife, Wilma. Secondly, they 
would strive to lead the congregation 
in growth rather than remaining in a 
survival mode. Cumming continued 
Weaver’s visitation pattern and the con- 
gregation grew slowly. The 
Cummings sought to help 
Calvin become a welcoming 
community where newcomers 
could find a church home. 

In the spring of 1987, the 
Cummings asked the session 
to take a risk. They needed a 
break and wondered if 
Calvin would hire a student 

for the summer to lead a 
Vacation Bible School in 
the Current River area. 
When the session agreed, 
the Board of World Mis- 

sion appointed Milton 

Fraser. 

Both Fraser and the 
congregation enjoyed 
the summer. The pat- 

tern of growth continued. Having 

someone full-time on the job, even for 
four months, helped raise the profile of 
Calvin Church. When Fraser returned to 
school in the fall, the leadership at Calvin 
knew they “had to make a choice, had to 
turn the corner.” But how? Not knowing 
the answer, the Cummings and the ses- 
sion continued to provide the ministry. 

By the fall of 1987, the congregation 
had grown to over 30, but it slipped back 
to barely over 20 in the new year — 
clearly not strong enough to call a 
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of the present 


The Cummings phoned Fraser 
to see if he would be interested. 
After a week’s consideration, he 
said yes. The following Sun- 
day, Harold Cumming asked 
the congregation to react to 
the idea. After an audible 
gasp, the feeling in the room 
became “Let’s do it.” There 
were no nay-sayers. No one 
asked how Calvin could af- 
ford to do this. So Cum- 
ming asked the treasurer 
directly: was he con- 


i\ton : 
pee Cyurch with Mi cerned about the financial 
— eople rom CaN! implications of having a 
Some of the young P full-time minister? He replied, 
Fraser On night “Isn't that what faith is all about?” On 


minister. Besides, the 
Board of World Mission did not have the 
funds to provide the church with a grant. 
So in the spring of 1988, Calvin again 
asked for a summer student minister. 
Ray Hodgson Jr. was appointed. When 
Hodgson returned to school in the fall, 
the question remained, What now? 

Although the congregation had grown 
to 35 on Sunday mornings, with an an- 
nual operating budget of $16,000, uncer- 
tainty about the future had begun to slip 
into the thinking of some leaders. The 
Cummings remember praying: “Well, 
God, you called us here. If it was only to 
close down Calvin, your will be done. 
But if you want Calvin to grow, you are 
going to have to do something about it. 
We seem to be at a dead end.” 

In the fall of that year, Sidney Chang, 
minister at First Church, Thunder Bay, 
had lunch with Milton Fraser, now a 
third-year student at Knox College. Re- 
turning home, Chang reported to the 
Cummings what a fine minister he 
thought Fraser would make. The Cum- 
mings agreed. But what could Calvin do 
about it? 

Half an hour later, Chang was back 
on the phone with the Cummings. He 
had just received a phone call from an 
elder at another Presbyterian church in 
the city who wanted to know if Calvin 
could use some financial assistance. 
“This is too much of a coincidence,” 
Chang concluded. “God must be telling 
us something.” It convinced him Calvin 
should ask Fraser to come as their full- 
time minister. 
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August 1, 1989, Fraser began his min- 
istry at Calvin. 

Growth came rapidly after his arrival. 
A number of key families became part of 
the congregation that fall. As well, the 
extended family networks Calvin had de- 
veloped over its previous 70 years al- 
lowed Fraser to reach into many homes 
in Current River. Mel Vezina, the clerk 
of session and a member since 1952, 
sees Fraser as “more a son and 
a good friend than a minister.” 
With Fraser’s down-to-earth, 
personable style, Calvin grew 
to 70 on Sunday mornings 
by the spring of 1990. 

The congregational lead- 
ership worked hard to as- 
similate new people into 
the life of the church. 
They tried ideas suggest- 
ed by newcomers to 
further encourage the 
growth of the congrega- 
tion. Members in the 
congregation invited 
friends to church. But 
growth brought a new 
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ary can squeeze in 
90 people. But it was now averag- 
ing 80 worshippers on a regular Sunday 
morning. In “a holding pattern” because 
of space, it faced the question anew, 
What now? 

Calvin cannot expand on the site it 
occupies. Even if it could, half-way 
down a dead-end side street isn’t an ideal 


location. Some fear moving will mean 
losing the close family feeling at Calvin. 
Others realize how easy it is to become 
complacent with a full building. They 
sense waning enthusiasm for inviting 
friends to church to discover God. On 
many Sundays, it is hard to find a place 
to sit; on special Sundays, it is nearly im- 
possible to get into the building. There is, 
in Fraser’s words, “a growing realization 
that something has to happen.” 

After two years of discussions and 
congregational meetings, something is 
slowly taking shape. Once a month, 
Calvin worships in the recreation centre 
in Current River. When this pattern was 
adopted in the fall of 1994, many felt un- 
comfortable — it didn’t feel like church. 
But, now, most have warmed to the idea, 
understanding this is the only choice 
Calvin has as it continues to grow. The 
leadership in the church has looked at 
various sites available for purchase, but 
the question of how to find the necessary 
funds remains. In September 1995, the 
session launched a “Buy a Brick’? Cam- 
paign for the new church building. 

The past eight years at Calvin have 
been about taking risks. The risk of see- 
ing beyond the dollars immedi- 

ately available. 

The risk of doing 

things in new 
ways, moving be- 
yond “We never 
did it that way be- 
fore.” The risk of 
moving outside their 
comfort zone to be- 
come a church that 
carries the good news 
of the gospel out into 
the community. 

As the congregation 
looks to the future, con- 
cerned about the changes 

a new location will bring, 

the risking faith that 
brought them this far will 
lead them into the future. 
As Mel Vezina says, “All 
we can do is keep praying and working 
at it.” Calvin has been doing that for the 
past eight years — and longer. IN 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Flin Flon, Man. 
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Children! This page is for you. God’s love is 
something wonderful. If you would like to 
contribute something to this page, send a story or 

picture to the Presbyterian Record. 
— Designed by Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman, 
Dorothy Henderson, Waterloo, Ontario. 


No child in your house? Cut out this 
page and give it to a child you love. 
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You Were 


ASKING? 


Ready or Not 


How should an interim moderator 
respond when a member of a ses- 
sion (or a vacancy/search commit- 
tee) says, “This congregation is not 
ready for a woman minister”? Fur- 
thermore, what procedure should 
the interim moderator follow when 
many session members (or an entire 
session) agree with this statement? 


Sometimes, stories cah provide part 
of the answer to our questions. 

I recall talking to a highly respected 
woman minister in another denomina- 
tion who told me how two members of 
session, one male and the other female, 
had opposed the call being extended to 
her. They claimed: “This congregation 
is not ready for a woman minister.” It 
was really a code for “We don’t be- 
lieve in having women ministers.” De- 
spite the opposition of these elders, the 
woman minister received the call to 
that congregation. Within a year, she 


Cleaning the Porch Ceiling 


I brushed spider carcasses off my chest 


hair while I knocked down a mud dauber’s nest. 
I peeled a larva from my hand and nudged 


the proleptic head, knotted into potential 


multifaceted eyes. They would have merged 
into a stinger of light, an inhuman spectrum 


pulsing above the earth in purest urge. 


Of its order, this might be the most gentle 


warrior and builder of a ghostly womb. 


I hosed away the remains of its adobe home. 


A pasty settler busied by superficial 
housekeeping and a dull carpet of lawn, 
I scrubbed the walls, blind to wings until 


widening circles refused to leave me alone. 


— Charles Cooper 


told me, these two who had so vigor- 
ously opposed her being called became 
her closest collaborators in ministry, 
and remain so to this day. It probably 
says as much about her personal quali- 
ties and professional gifts as it does 
about people’s minds being changed. I 
think there are probably a number of 
such stories around. 

As interim moderator, you are under 
obligation to follow the law and prac- 
tice of the church. This includes im- 
pressing upon the session or search 
committee that the call process must be 
open to women candidates as well as to 
men. This is not negotiable, but it is 
open to a process of education. I would 
suggest the matter be graciously dis- 
cussed with the session by, for instance, 
reviewing past Assembly decisions 
and, perhaps, even a study of the scrip- 
tural warrant for our theological posi- 
tion on this matter. This will take time 
and extra work, but, as interim modera- 
tor, you will have played 
an important role in plac- 
ing this significant issue 
before the session. 

I also believe (and 
this is a view not shared 
by some of my col- 
leagues) that interim 
moderators also have an 
obligation to help search 
committees in approach- 
ing candidates they be- 
lieve to be suitable for 
the particular vacancy. 
Many interim modera- 
tors appear to adopt a 
more passive, “hands- 
off’ approach, encourag- 
ing search committees to 
await the flood of appli- 
cations with the hope 


Tony Plomp 


that someone suitable will pop up out 
of that mix. But I believe the search 
committee should not hesitate to pur- 
sue suitable candidates of either gen- 
der, even if these individuals have not 
applied to be interviewed. It is during 
such a process that the interim modera- 
tor can be instrumental — without be- 
coming controlling — in suggesting a 
suitable woman candidate to add to the 
list of applicants. We need to trust the 
Holy Spirit to be in this process and 
prayerfully work with God’s Spirit to- 
ward the filling of a vacancy which 
can be truly called a “call.” 

But the session, or individual mem- 
bers thereof, may be accurate inter- 
preters of the present congregational 
ethos, and a woman candidate may not 
make it to the short list. I suppose one 
way of forcing the matter before the 
congregation is to insist on a leet 
[slate] of two or three candidates, one 
of whom must be a woman. Avoid the 
single candidate route. Interview all 
three. Let each one preach. Then, let 
the congregation make the final de- 
cision. And live with it. 

If the congregation chooses a less 
qualified male candidate over a more 
qualified female one, that’s very sad. 
And it is the congregation’s misfor- 
tune. But it remains the congregation’s 
choice, with presbytery’s approval and 
all things being otherwise in order, 
whomsoever to call. The fact is, there 
are too many instances where congre- 
gations and presbyteries are known to 
have made mistakes in the calling of a 
minister. Ikq 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Armagh hit by government cuts 
On October 3, Armagh received word 
from the Ontario government that the 
provincial Ministry of Community and 
Social Services will no longer provide 
funding for second stage housing pro- 
grams. For Armagh, a second stage 
housing program supported by the 
Presbyterian Church, that means a cut 
of $95,000 a year in operating revenue. 
Since 1991, when Armagh first 
opened its doors to victims of abuse, 
women and their children have found 
safety, support and freedom within its 
walls. Guests are allowed to stay up to 


Referendum needs peacemakers, 
says Moderator 

The Moderator of the 121st General 
Assembly, Rev. Alan McPherson, says 
the most important element for Canada 
in the wake of the Quebec referendum 
is respect between Quebecers and 
other Canadians. 

Reiterating the message of a pas- 
toral letter he sent to Presbyterian con- 
gregations and members of the Quebec 
legislature before the referendum, 
McPherson says the international com- 
munity “appreciates and values” life in 
Canada. 

The failure to amend the constitu- 
tion and the rejection of the Charlotte- 
town Accord “have not helped our 
national confidence,” McPherson 
points out. Nevertheless, the Canadian 
reality is the common life of all its 
peoples. Changes are still needed so 
that all Canadians “will gain full 
dignity,” he adds. 

The Moderator also sent a letter to 
congregations in Quebec on the eve of 
the referendum, assuring them, on be- 
half of the General Assembly, of “‘con- 
tinuing concern and commitment to 
you as an integral part of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada” no matter 
what the result of the vote. 
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six months, and the eight self-contained 
apartments are always occupied. At 
Armagh, women receive help in deal- 
ing with the aftermath of violence and 
assistance in preparing for a violence- 
free future. To date, Armagh has 
served 95 women and 102 children of 
diverse backgrounds. More than 90 per 
cent of the women have successfully 
begun new lives. 

Armagh’s volunteer board of direc- 
tors is committed to doing whatever it 
can to keep the program operational. 
Armagh does not receive any grants 


from the national church or any pres- 
bytery, but it does rely on contribu- 
tions from congregations and 
individuals. Besides the government 
funding, Armagh requires an addition- 
al $65,000 per year to maintain its pro- 
gram. Without the government 
funding, the lives of many women and 
children could be in jeopardy. 

Anyone wishing to know more 
about Armagh’s program and its cur- 
rent situation can write to: Armagh, 
Box 52581, 1801 Lakeshore Road 
West, Mississauga, Ontario LSJ 4S6. 


Knox College opens Centre for Asian-Canadian Theology and Ministry 


On Saturday, October 7, a celebration 
was held to open the new Centre for 
Asian-Canadian Theology and Min- 
istry at Knox College, Toronto. The 
centre, approved by the senate of the 
college in May 1995, will facilitate the 
theological education of leaders for the 
rapidly growing Asian-Canadian 
churches and encourage their prophetic 
contribution to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Ceremonies got underway with a 
drumming group from the Korean Cul- 
tural Centre, opening prayers and in- 
troductory remarks by the principal, 
Art Van Seters. He indicated the centre 
was largely an 
initiative of a 
group of Kor- 
ean-Canadian 
Presbyterian 
ministers. “I do 
not know, nor 
does anyone, 
what the full 
implications are 
of what we are 
starting here to- 
day,” he said. 

The speaker, 
Dr. Sang Hyun 
Lee, established 


A Korean Cultural Centre drumming group opened the ceremonies. 


a similar institution at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary more than 12 years 
ago. He noted that historic institutions 
such as Knox College change very 
slowly. Therefore, “to see such a cen- 
tre as this established at Knox College 
should not be taken lightly,” he said. 
“It is a most significant event.” He 
hoped it would become “a creative in- 
strument of God to help many live in 
confidence and hope.” 

The centre will begin with a part- 
time volunteer co-ordinator, Rev. Peter 
Han. After an initial period of two 
years, the senate of Knox will review 
its Operations. 
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Ray Hodgson leaving 

Justice Ministries 

Dr. Raymond Hodgson, currently asso- 
ciate secretary for Justice Ministries of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, is 
leaving his position to become the re- 
gional field staff for the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario. 
Hodgson will begin his new duties in 
mid-January 1996 and will be based in 
Winnipeg. 

“T look forward to working with the 
people of the synod as our denomina- 
tion lives out the vision God has blessed 
us with,” says Hodgson. “Together we 
will seek creative and transformative 
ways of being God’s people.” 


PCC membership 

increasing 

Statistics included in the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the 121st General Assem- 
bly indicate that membership in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has in- 
creased for the second consecutive 
year. As of December 31, 1994, there 
were 6,460 new members in the 
church. Average attendance at Com- 
munion has also increased. Sunday 
school membership is up by 2,079 — 
more than double the number of new 
members in 1993. 


Ten steps to Congress '96 

To help pave the way for Presbyterians 
from across the country to attend Con- 
gress °96, the congress committee has 
compiled a list of 10 steps intended to 
aid individuals, congregations, presby- 
teries and synods in planning their par- 
ticipation. The list can be obtained 
from PO Box 1604, Sackville, N.B. 
EOA 3C0. 

Congress °96 will take place May 
31 to June 2 in Sackville. The planning 
committee is continuing to meet 
monthly and preparations are well on 
the way. A registration form for the 
event will be included in the February 
1996 issue of the Presbyterian Record. 
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Plans for think-tank on a roll 

The steering committee in charge of 
designing the think-tank on future pri- 
orities of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada met recently and was encour- 
aged by the growing interest in the 
event. Commissioners to General As- 
sembly have nominated 135 potential 
participants, and nominations from 
presbyteries are still to come. 

All nominees have been asked to 
apply if they wish to attend. So far, 61 
applications have been received. The 
65 participants and seven staff will be 
chosen by the Moderator and clerks of 
Assembly early this month. 

Sixty-one per cent of the applicants 
are professional church workers and 39 
per cent are laypeople. Men make up 
72 per cent of the total. Only 15 per 
cent of the applicants are under 35, 
while 34 per cent are between 36 and 
50, and 51 per cent are over 50. The 
hope is that further applications will 
provide a better balance. 


Presbyteries are using a variety of 
methods to respond. Some have held 
special meetings, some have received 
input from sessions before meeting, 
and others have appointed a focus 
group to reply. Dr. John Savage, facili- 
tator for the think-tank, is eager to hear 
from presbyteries and will ensure their 
opinions are taken seriously. 

Savage has also outlined the com- 
ponents of the think-tank. These include: 
clarifying expectations presbyteries and 
congregations have of national staff; 
naming corporate pain and ways to deal 
with it; identifying the endings we must 
go through in order to stop doing those 
things which no longer serve the goals 
of the denomination; and developing 
proposals for the future priorities at the 
national level. 

The think-tank will be held Febru- 
ary 21-25, 1996, at the Salvation Army 
Conference Centre, Jackson’s Point, 
Ontario. 


Winnipeg congregation opens Internet Homepage 


First Church, Winnipeg, is 
one of the first congregations 
of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada to open an Inter- 

net Homepage. This place 

on the World Wide Web al- 
lows anyone on the Internet 
to reach First Church for a 
directory of programs, staff 
and a current edition of the congrega- 
tional newsletter. A viewer can see 
pictures and choose from a menu of 
links to other documents, including 
sermons, church history and a youth 
page. The Homepage also contains an 
automatic message function. With a 


click of a mouse, the user can 

send an e-mail message to 
) First Church from within the 

Homepage. The purpose of 
the Homepage is to remind 
Presbyterians in Canada that 
new forms of technology 
offer new opportunities 

» for the church. 

The Internet Homepage was set up 
by Michael Farris, minister of First 
Church, as part of a Showcase Sunday 
at the church. It can be found by any- 
one with an Internet browser at 
http://www.magic.mb.ca/~firstch/ (all 
in lower case letters). 


Roy Gellatly new Synod of Alberta appointment 


Rev. Roy Gellatly, minister of St, 
Giles Church, Peterborough, Ontario, 
for the past 16 1/2 years, has been ap- 
pointed administrative co-ordinator for 
the Synod of Alberta. 

Gellatly has served the church in a 
variety of capacities, including: mis- 
sionary to Nigeria; member of the In- 


ter-church Coalition on Africa and the 
Presbyterian Church’s Africa Advisory 
Board; church extension worker (Glen- 
brook Church, Mississauga, Ontario); 
and member of many other boards and 
committees at all levels of the church. 
He holds a Doctor of Ministry degree 
in adult education. 
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Bible Society releases new 
translation 
The Canadian Bible Society has pub- 
lished a new translation of the Bible 
called the Contemporary English Ver- 
sion (CEV). It is available under a num- 
ber of different titles, including The 
Promise, The Bible for Today’s Young 
Reader, The International Student 
Bible for Catholics and Life Source. 
The purpose of the new translation, 
according to Dr. Barclay Newman who 
directed the project, was to produce a 
version which would reach those not 
being reached by traditional transla- 
tions. In that sense, Newman says, the 


April 15-16, 1996 


A four-day workshop 
with Kev. Roy Oswald 
of The Alban Institute 


Contemporary English Version “is very 
much a mission-driven translation.” 

People today, Newman claims, are 
more likely to hear the Bible read than 
to read it themselves. With this in mind, 
the translation has been crafted to ap- 
peal to the ear more than to the eye. 

Recognizing the problems of illiter- 
acy, even in highly developed coun- 
tries (in the United States, 49 per cent 
of adults cannot read at an eighth grade 
level), the translation allows those with 
slightly higher than a Grade 5 educa- 
tion to read and appreciate its message. 
This compares with the King James 
Version which requires a Grade 12 lev- 
el, the New Revised Standard Version 
an 8.1 level and the New International 
Version a 7.8 level. 


Healthy Churches! 


Cost: $300 plus room, board and travel 


The project, begun in 1984 by the 
American Bible Society, had as its 
mandate to craft a translation that was 
biblically accurate, reader friendly and 
understandable — even for first-time 
Bible readers. 

The translation uses inclusive lan- 
guage in much the same way as the 
New Revised Standard Version, when- 
ever the intent of the original language 
is to be inclusive. 

If the claims for this new translation 
are accurate, ministers and congrega- 
tions should give careful consideration 
to using it during public worship. “We 
wanted to ensure that the world’s 
best-selling book was also the world’s 
best understood book,” says Barclay 
Newman. 


For Clergy, Elders, Lay Leaders 
For more information, contact: 


Rev. Dr. Martin Kreplin 
460 Raglan Street South, Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1R8 


Ottawa, Ontario (sponsored by the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew) " 
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LIGONIER MINISTRIES OF CANADA 
“The Teaching Fellowship of R.C. Sproul” 


> FREE catalogue of our audios, videos and books 
> FREE Christian Education Audit 

> Information on 1996 Conferences 

> FREE pages of New Geneva Study Bible 


“As you seek to widen your knowledge of Scripture and grow in your 
faith, Ligonier Ministries of Canada provides excellent post- -Mission 
Ontario opportunities through their conferences and resources.’ 

—~ Rev. Jack Charleson, 
Chair, The Billy Graham Mission Ontario 


Call: 1-800-563-3529 Fax: 1-800-5-SPROUL 
350 Speedvale Ave. W., #11, Guelph, ON NIH 7M7 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Bays at Pratse Gol 
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pled: JC3 God.” 


Danie this Br time of year, the Canadian Bible 
Society gratefully thanks our supporters and 
volunteers for their prayers and gifts. 


God bless you and your loved ones: 
this holiday season. 


As atoken of our appreciation, we wish to offer to you our suggested Bible 
readings for each day during the year. Also, we offer to you our 1996 
Prayer Booklet which effectively describes our worldwide ministry. Ifyou 
wish to receive them, please let us know by filling out the coupon below. 
© Daily Bible Reading Guide J Prayer Booklet OC Both 


© Information on the Canadian Bible Society 


Enclosed is a Christmas offering in the amount of $ 


Name: 
Address: 
City/Town: 
Province: Postal Code: 
CANADIAN __ 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 284 


BIBLE Phone: (416) 757-4171 or 1-800-465-2425 
SOCIETY Fax: (416) 757-3376 csw 
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NEWS 


New editor for 

Anglican Journal 

Rev. David Harris, an editor with the 
Halifax Chronicle-Herald, has been 
named editor of the Anglican Journal. 

Harris, who holds an MA in theol- 
ogy from Oxford University, joined the 
staff of the Chronicle-Herald in 1987. 
Recently, he was appointed to the 
newspaper’s regular page-one team. In 
November 1994, he was named reli- 
gion editor for the Chronicle-Herald 
and its affiliated publication, the 
Mail-Star. 

Harris was trained for the ordained 
ministry a decade ago but moved in- 
stead into journalism. In June of this 
year, he was ordained into a “non- 
stipendiary” position with All Saints 
Cathedral in Halifax. He has also 
served the Diocese of Nova Scotia in 
several capacities. 

Harris, 36, is married to Rev. Dawn 
Davis, priest assistant at All Saints 
Cathedral. He will commence his new 
duties on January 15, 1996, succeeding 
Michael McAteer who has served as 
interim editor of the Journal since 
June. 


“| do” — 130 times 
The Ruthimitu Primary School in 
Waithaka, Nairobi, was the site of a 
colourful mass wedding ceremony on 
October 8, when 65 couples solem- 
nized their marriages. 

Rev. Timothy Njoya of the Presby- 
terian Church of East Africa (PCEA), 
assisted by other church ministers, 
conducted the three-hour ceremony. 
Njoya was the 1995 recipient of the 
E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund 
Award, presented annually by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
someone who has made an outstanding 
contribution to the Christian commun- 
ity on the cutting edge of mission. 

The 65 couples ranged in age from 
20 to 75. Those not yet baptized or 
confirmed had to do so before being 
accepted as members of the PCEA. 
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Rejecting women's ordination 

could be heretical, 

Says WARC secretary 

Milan Opocensky, general secretary of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches (WARC), listed five issues 
that could impinge upon the heart of 
the gospel at a meeting of WARC’s 


European members. Churches that 
stubbornly refuse ordination to women 
as ministers might face some censure 
for embracing “a kind of heretical po- 
sition,” he stressed. 

Opocensky told reporters that 
racism, weapons of mass destruction, 
equality between men and women, 
world-wide economic justice and re- 
sponsibility for the environment are 
crucial matters for the churches. 


Opocensky also highlighted 
women’s ordination in a speech to 


-WARC’s European Area Council. He 


questioned whether the WARC could 
continue “full communion with 
churches which exclude women from 
ministry and other functions.” He said 
the credibility of the gospel would be 
at stake “if churches do not practise a 
fully inclusive partnership.” (ENJ) 


European Christianity faces collapse 
because of its uncritical acceptance of 
the modern world, warns Lesslie New- 
bigin, well-known theologian, author 
and a longtime participant in ecumen- 
ical organizations. 

Addressing the European Area 
Council of the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, Newbigin said the 
acceptance of free market economics 
has led to a growing polarization be- 


Shall we gather in the end zone? 
College football players in the United 
States who kneel to pray after a touch- 
down won’t be penalized, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) has decided. 

Referees have been increasing en- 
forcement of a rule against “‘any de- 
laying, excessive or prolonged act by 
which a player attempts to focus atten- 


tion upon himself” — such as remoy- 


SN 


1996 PROGRAMS 
February 26 - March 1 


Newhbigin warns of Christian collapse 


tween rich and poor. The churches 
share in the collapse of the modern 
world, he added, because of their de- 
sire to be part of it. In Newbigin’s 
opinion, the churches in Europe repre- 
sent “a hangover from the past rather 
than a power which can effectively 
shape the present and the future.” 

He calls the current ecumenical situ- 
ation discouraging. The old church divi- 
sions are now replaced by a new one, 


between “those who believe there is a 
gospel which has been entrusted to us 
and those who have, for practical pur- 
poses, ceased to believe in it.” Accord- 
ing to Newbigin, Anglican and 
Protestant churches of Europe and North 
America are “most severely affected by 
the domestication of the gospel, and it is 
not surprising the World Council of 
Churches shows little interest in evan- 
gelism at the present time.” (EN/) 


ing helmets to pose for television cam- 
eras, taunting and baiting opponents, 
and practising elaborate dances’ after 
touchdowns. 

But the NCAA clarified the rule to 
allow prayer after Liberty University 
(founded by Jerry Falwell), its football 
coach and four players filed a lawsuit 
accusing the NCAA of trying to take 
away football players’ First Amend- 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE =o seseee= 
OF CONTINUING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


March 4-8 


ment rights to religious expression. 

According to the clarification, play- 
ers “may pray or cross themselves 
without drawing attention to them- 
selves. It is also permissible for them 
to kneel momentarily at the conclusion 
of a play if, in the judgement of the of- 
ficial, the act is spontaneous and not in 
the nature of a pose.” (Christian Cen- 
tury; Christian Week) 


Rev. Dr. Fred R. Anderson, New York 
“Reformed Spirituality in Contemporary Culture” 


Prof. Robert C. Culley, McGill 
“Reading the Bible” 


Prof. Douglas J. Hall, McGill 
“Christian Ministry” 


Prof. David F. Wright, Edinburgh 
“Church Conflicts in a Contentious World” 


Prof. Bruce L. McCormack, Princeton 
“Church Unity in Barth’s Theology” 


Prof. Charles H. H. Scobie, Mount Allison 


“A Biblical Theology of the People of God” Rev. Dr. Thomas H. Yorty, Easton, Pa. 


“Rediscovering Baptism for a New Age of Mission” 


Dr. David F. Wright will deliver the William Lyall Memorial Lecture on The Homosexuality Debate and 
the Reform of the Church. A panel discussion may follow. 


Costs: Registration fee $10 (non-refundable, applied to tuition fee); tuition fee (without accommodations) 
$100; private room and meals in college (including tuition fee) $275; double occupancy at Delta Hotel 
(including tuition fees) $400. For further information, call (514) 288-5256. 
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PEOPLE AVD PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Ont., re- 
cognized Fred and Marie Whitbourn for their service to the 
church with the presentation of gifts and certificates. Fred re- 
cently retired after 14 years as church school superintendent. 
Marie retired after seven years as church organist. Pictured with 
the Whitbourns is Helen Armstrong (left), who helped make the 
presentations. 


THE 60th WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of Rev. James and Mary- 
Evelyn Roe was celebrated by family and friends at a reception 
held July 25 in Richmond Hill, Ont. A special memory from 60 
years ago came when the Roes’ daughter, Marilyn, sang “Be- 
cause,” which was sung at her parents’ wedding in 1935. That 
year, James was also ordained. He and Mary-Evelyn have been 
associated with 12 congregations in the intervening years. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Kinlough Church, Kinlough, Ont., 
has a new church sign thanks to its oldest member, Cora Barr. 
In 1927, Cora Percy and John Barr became the first couple to be 
married in the church and she has been a faithful member ever 
since. The sign was built as a token of appreciation on Cora’s 
behalf by Bert Thompson and Jack and Joan Barr. (Photo: 
Teeswater News) 


CALVIN CHURCH, Thunder Bay, Ont., has been celebrating its 
60th anniversary throughout 1995. In honour of the occasion, 
the Ladies Aid designed and created a banner representing vari- 
ous groups associated with the church. The bottom left corner 
depicts a “church in a dream” — symbolizing the congregation’s 
dream of building a bigger church. Pictured are K. Whitefield 
(left) and Ivy Cooper. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People and Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if they are to 
be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. Colour or black and white 
photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PICTURED BESIDE photos of his 12 predecessors is Rev. Gerald Doran who recently 
retired as minister of Knox Church, Windsor, Ont. The pictures were hung as part of the 
congregation’s 75th anniversary celebrations. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. John’s Church, Creswell, Ont., held a rededication ser- 
vice for its sanctuary on May 25. On October 23, 1994, the congregation celebrated its 
100th anniversary. That evening, the church’s ceiling fell in, bringing with it an estimated 
10 tons of debris. Had the ceiling fallen earlier, many members of the church could have 
been injured or killed. The congregation continued to meet regularly in the church 
school room until the situation could be assessed. Fortunately, the pulpit and organ 
were spared permanent damage. A new roof was installed early in 1995 and oak pews 
were purchased from another congregation. Pictured at the rededication are (from left): 
Rev. Desmond Howard; Rev. Nan St. Louis, minister; Rev. William Fairley, former 
student minister at St. John’s and guest speaker at both the 100th 
anniversary and the rededication services. 


“AND LEAD US NOT Into Temptation” was the theme of the second three-day youth re- 
treat held at the Canadian Mennonite Bible College in Winnipeg. Twenty-six participants 
ranging in age from 12 to 19, from Presbyterian churches throughout Winnipeg, took 
part in large and small group teaching sessions, worship, games, a talent show, a camp 
fire and other activities. 
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OAK DOORS GIVEN in memory of John 
MacQueen and John Asoph by Alice 
MacQueen were dedicated at Ephraim 
Scott Memorial Church, South Haven, 
N.S. Pictured, left to right, are: Peter Pat- 
terson, who crafted the doors; Alice Mac- 
Queen; Stewart Germani, who installed 
stained glass windows above the doors. 


At the June meeting of the Farquharson 
Memorial Auxiliary of the Atlantic Mission 
Society, a plaque was presented to Edith 
MacPherson in recognition of 40 years of 
service as treasurer. In her acceptance 
remarks, Edie commented: “The only 
reason | kept the books so long was that 
| knew if | gave them up I'd only be made 
president or secretary.” 
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A CORNERSTONE-OPENING celebrat- 
ing 100 years in the current church build- 
ing was held at Duff's Church, Largie, 
Ont., recently. Pictured cutting the an- 
niversary cake are Rev. Ralph Fluit (left), 
minister of Duff's Church, and Rev. Don 
McCallum, a former minister of the con- 


gregation and guest speaker for the day. 
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DIACONAL WORKER Ina Adamsom recently retired as execu- 
tive secretary of the Atlantic Mission Society. She is pictured be- 
ing presented with a token of appreciation by Rev. Mark 
McLennan on behalf of her home congregation of Bethel 
Church, Scotsburn, N.S. 


OFFERING PLATES AND PEDESTALS were recently dedicat- 
ed at Knox Church, Ross Ferry, N.S. The plates and pedestals 
were made by Everett Crowdis, a member of the congregation, 
and donated by Everett and his wife, Mary. Pictured are: Rev. 
Ritchie Robinson, Mary and Everett Crowdis, and elder Lloyd 
Grant. 


IN CELEBRATION OF his 60 years in the ministry, Rev. A. F. 
Howick and his wife, Madeline, presented a large-print pulpit 
Bible to the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, 
Ont. The Howicks are pictured with Rev. John Deyarmond (cen- 
tre), minister of St. Andrew’s. 
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A RAMP PROVIDING access for the physically challenged to 
the hall of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., was officially 
opened last spring. Pictured cutting the ribbon is Dr. John A. 
Johnston, who was named minister emeritus of MacNab that 
day. Looking on is Rev. Brian Weatherdon. 


A FAREWELL PARTY with the theme “A Celebration of Ministry 
— thank you for the seeds you planted” was held by the congre- 
gation of Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain House, Alta., in 
honour of Rev. Allen Aicken, his wife, Jean Davidson, and 
Alexandra and Nicole Aicken. (The family has since moved to 
Barrie, Ont., where Allen is minister of St. Andrew’s Church.) 
Pictured are members of the church school/youth group per- 
forming “Achy, Breaky Heart,” a favourite of Allen’s. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., held 
a retirement reception to honour George Hutton, who served for 
23 years as Clerk of session and 29 years as an elder. George, 
pictured with his wife, Phillis, was presented with a plaque and a 
gift of money. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE of Dorchester Church, Dorchester, Ont., donated a tree to the 


church in memory of Jack Wilson, a former elder, choir member and treasurer, who died 
earlier this year. 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, the grades 3 to 6 students of Westwood Church, Winnipeg, were 
challenged to follow a special devotional guide for Lent. After meeting that challenge, 
the students continued with another guide which they are following until Lent 1996. Pic- 
tured are (from top left): Chris Chipman, Andrew DeRuiter, Devin Hill-Mann, Steven 
DeRuiter, Brett Montsion, and (bottom) Kris Shaw, Kendra Shaw, Michael Shaw, Brent 


Visentin. 
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APPROXIMATELY 200 PEOPLE of all 
ages gathered at South Eldon Church, 
Lorenville, Ont., on May 27 to wish Is- 
abelle McFadden a happy 90th birthday. 
Greetings were also received from 
provincial and federal government repre- 
sentatives, the prime minister and the 
Governor General. Isa is an active mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont. 
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THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of the or- 
dination of Rev. David Paterson was re- 
cognized by the congregation of St. 
John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., dur- 
ing a worship service in May. Clerk of 
session Catriona Dunlop is pictured pre- 
senting him with an engraved tray on be- 
half of the session and congregation. 
Coffee and cake were served after the 
service. 


PICTURED PRESENTING a Congress 
96 T-shirt to Rev. George Vais, Modera- 
tor of the 120th General Assembly, is 
Rev. Terrance Trites (right) of the Con- 
gress 96 committee. The presentation 
took place during a Presbytery of Pictou 
(N.S.) dinner. Congress '96 will held in 
May in Sackville, N.B. 


A SPECIAL MOMENT took place at St. 
Paul’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., when 
Jonathan Donald Norman Savill, son of 
Mark and Rev. Frances Savill, was bap- 
tized by his mother. 


A NEW CHAIR-LIFT is making it easier 
for the physically challenged to enter St. 
John’s Church, Port Perry, Ont., provid- 
ing an alternative to a steep flight of 
stairs. Pictured, John Dodds tries out the 
lift while Rev. Sandy Beaton (left) and 
Henri Smits, convener of the building 


committee, look on. 
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BOOKS AVD RESOURCES 


Books for Christmas Giving by and for Presbyterians 


This Presbyterian Church of Ours 
by John Congram (Wood Lake, 1995, 
$16.95). Reviewed by Ivor Williams. 

The history (and a bit of a look into 
the future) of this Presbyterian Church 
of ours is contained in a recently pub- 
lished book by that name. 

Author John Congram, who was a 
pastoral minister for 25 years before 
becoming editor of the Presbyterian 
Record, has taken a scholarly but hu- 
morous look at our church. He writes 
of Calvin and Knox, of Church Union, 
of baptism and membership statistics, 
and of his own introduction to Presby- 
terianism from a Baptist family. 

Congram notes that our church has 
yet to become effective in outreach 
which attracts younger people. He sug- 
gests we have forgotten our ability to 
share our own stories and faith, and to 
be an open and inviting church. 

Congram believes the church faces 
more opportunities for caring min- 
istries than ever before but warns there 
is a need to set some priorities and im- 
pose some limitations to allow us to 
make an effective witness from a Re- 
formed perspective. 

Included in this book is a study 
guide by Jim Taylor, with chapter by 
chapter suggestions for small group 
study. 

What makes Presbyterians tick? 
Buy a copy and find out. 


Ivor Williams is a writer and member of 
Westmount Church in London, Ont. 


The Son of Laughter by Frederick 
Buechner (Harper, 1993, $16). 

This novel by Presbyterian minister 
and writer Frederick Buechner explores 
the compelling and ancient story of 
Jacob, bringing it to life with eloquence 
and wit. Rich with family drama, pas- 
sion and warmth, Buechner’s contem- 
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porary retelling of this timeless biblical 
story touches a deep sense of wonder 
and mystery. 


On the Take: Crime, Corruption 
and Greed in the Mulroney Years by 
Stevie Cameron (Seal Books, paper- 
back, 1995, $8.95). Reviewed by Barry 
Van Dusen. 

In the preface to On the Take, jour- 
nalist Stevie Cameron notes: “This 
book is not about policy; it is about cor- 
ruption.” How true. And page after 
page, Cameron takes the reader through 
a well-researched, seemingly endless 
and deeply disturbing chronicle of the 
widespread dishonesty that has come to 
be identified with former prime min- 
ister Brian Mulroney’s term of office. 

Read as a political exposé, On the 
Take is a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of the dark side of the 
Canadian political system. However, 
those who see this book simply as a 
hard-hitting critique of a particular po- 
litical party or leader will miss much 
that this book has to say to us about 
ourselves. As On the Take reminds us, 
“The only thing necessary for the tri- 
umph of evil is for good [people] to do 
nothing.” This well-known observation 
by the 18th-century British statesman 
and orator Edmund Burke is an apt 
comment on and summation of the 
deeper message of Cameron’s book. 

Procure a copy of this book (legal- 
ly) and read it for what it truly is — an 
extended sermon on the evils of greed, 
fear, blind loyalty, retribution, the 
abuse of power, pride and, ultimately, 
the pitfalls that come from living one’s 
life with little or no reference point be- 
yond those of one’s own selfish wants 
and desires. 

In On the Take, Stevie Cameron, a 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Toronto, has an important parable to 
tell us, if we have the ears to hear. 
“There once was aman...” 


Barry Van Dusen is minister of Trinity 
Church, Amherstview, Ont. 


Reviewed in 1995 

@ Reflections on Living Faith 
Gunar Kravalis, $12.95 
(November). 

@ Stories From the Sea of Lifeby _ 
Wayne C. Allen, $10. (October). . 

@ Against the Protestant Gnostics — 
by Philip Lee, $26.95 (October). 

@ Like Dew Your Youth: Grow. 
Up With Your Teenager b 
Eugene H. Peterson, $11 a 
(September). ee . 

@ Western Witness: The 
Presbyterians in the Area of th 
Synod of Manitoba, 1700-18 
by James Marnoch, ae 95 
(March). 

@ The Isolated Jesus by Sheldon | 
MacKenzie, $9.80 (February). 

@ The Burning BushandaFew 

Acres of Snow edited by William — 


1562: Renaissance Man, 
Reformation Master by M. 
DiGangi (February). 

@ A Heart at Leisure from iisele 
Caroline Macdonald of Ja 
by Margaret Prang, 1995, 
$39.95. The story of a 
remarkable Presbyterian who 
became known as “The Whi 
Angel of Tokyo.” (Tobe _ 

reviewed in January 1996. 

© Church, College and Cler. 
A History of Theological 
Education at Knox College, — 
Toronto, 1844-1944 by Brian 
Fraser, 1995, $35.(Tobe 
reviewed in 1996.) 
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BOOKS AND RESOURCES 


For Children 

Follow That Star by Kenneth Oppel, 
illustrated by Kim LaFave (Kids Can, 
1994, $12.95). Reviewed by Kathy 
Cawsey. 

We all love the Christmas story. 
But, sometimes, because we’ve heard 
it sO many times, we don’t get in- 
volved with any of the characters. 

Follow That Star is a delightful 
retelling of the Christmas story which 
involves the reader from the first page. 
Although it is aimed at children ages 
3-7, adults, too, will enjoy the quirky 
humour and enchanting pictures. 

The book follows the story of Zach, 
a shepherd who missed the angels’ vis- 
it. At first, Zach thinks the other shep- 
herds are just lazy, leaving him with 
the whole flock of sheep; but after see- 
ing some angel mist, Zach starts be- 
lieving in angels. He decides to follow 
the star to Bethlehem, and takes his 
whole flock of sheep along. Overcom- 
ing numerous hilarious obstacles with 
his sheep (“the stupidest sheep in the 
world”), Zach reaches Bethlehem, only 
to discover the angels had been help- 
ing him all along. 

Follow That Star takes its place 
with The Best Christmas Pageant Ever 
and Miracle on 34th Street on the list 
of wonderful Christmas stories. 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laur- 
ier University, Waterloo, Ont., and member 
of Knox Church in Waterloo. 


Audio 

One Gracious Gift by The Singers 
and Players of Beaches Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, 1995, $12 cassette, 
$17 CD. Reviewed by Nancy Nagy- 
Williams. 

The Singers and Players of Beaches 
Church have undertaken an ambitious 
project, once again, and turned out a 
wonderful collection of traditional and 
contemporary songs celebrating the 
nativity of our Lord, just in time for 
Christmas. 


DECEMBER 1995 


The recording is eclectic: traditional 
carols sung simply with minimal ac- 
companiment, old favourites with new 
twists, some lovely instrumentals and 
several pieces newly composed or 
arranged by Andrew Donaldson. The 
foundation of the recording is good 
choral work. The singing is rich, accur- 
ate and balanced. Often the choir sings 
a cappella or with light accompani- 
ment by harp or percussion. The harp 
playing by Lori Gemmell, whether 
something traditional like “I Wonder 
as I Wander” or providing accompani- 
ment for a newly composed solo, is 
rich and beautiful. 

My favourite cut, an arrangement of 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” is ex- 
quisite. Recent compositions by An- 
drew Donaldson include “Tree Ever 
Green” (containing the phrase “one 
gracious gift”), and “Mary’s Song” 
and “The Song of Simeon” which are 
passages of Scripture Andrew has set 
to music. 

It is remarkable that such high quali- 
ty is being showcased by a small 
church musical ensemble. One would 
be hard-pressed to find a more interest- 
ing collection of Christmas music. The 
warmth and joy of the musicians comes 
through. It is well worth the price. 


Nancy Nagy-Williams is director of 
pastoral services at North York General 
Hospital in North York, Ont. 


Reviewed in 1995 

@ Stained Glass by The Singers 
and Players of Beaches 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, — 
1995, $12 cassette (May). 

@ Today's Trends, Tomorrow's 
Church, Our Choices! by Neil 
Mathers, 1995, $10 (October). 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 
1J7. Do not send payment with order. 
An invoice will follow. Please include 
name and location of congregation. 
Toll-free order line: 1-800-619-7301. 


Established 1920 


fA. EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 
Lolo M-ltEs D 
F fj est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 


traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


OBATA 


S (be ls Del 


Custom Stained ae asa 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


BULL AG). sive 1904 
GLASS up. 
\ 


| 15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


w 


“Lpite for Brochure” 


AND 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 
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Correction: the phone number to 
call regarding the Presbyterian 
Church in Grenada job opening 

(p.47, Nov. Record) is (809) 444-4227. 

The Record apologizes for the error. 


ORBBAY 
DECORATING COMPANY 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


TEN DAYS for World Development, 
a national ecumenical global justice 
education program, is seeking a full-time 
Resource Coordinator responsible for 
production of educational resources. 
Deadline for applications: January 15, 
1996. Enquiries and applications to: TEN 
DAYS Search Committee, Suite 401, 77 
Charles St. W., Toronto, ON M5S 1K5. 
Tel: (416) 922-0591, Fax: (416) 922-1419. 


‘ST. GILES 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
requires an experienced and energetic 
minister. St. Giles is a large, family 
congregation with a strong base of 
committed members. We have a vibrant 
church school and a music program 
which is integral to worship. The 
successful candidate will possess strong 
leadership skills, a dynamic personality, 
proven administrative and organizational 
ability, and a challenging preaching style. 
A congregational profile is available from: 
Mr. W. G. Stephen, Convener, Search 
Committee, 3351 Varna Cres. NW, 
Calgary, Alta. T3A OE4 or Rev. M. Jean 
Morris, Interim Moderator, 4612 Varsity 

Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required by First Presbyterian Church, 10 
Church St., P.O. Box 885, Brockville, 
Ontario K6V 5W1. Both traditional and 
contemporary music. Position available 
January 1, 1996. Three-manual Casavant 
organ, newly renovated. Please send 
resumé, giving training, experience and 
faith commitment. Salary negotiable. 


KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 


is seeking an assistant minister to 


promote Christian ministry with youth and 
young adults. Please send your profile to: 
D. A. Carman, Clerk of Session, 89 Dunn 
St., Oakville, Ont. L6J 3C8. 


Knox Church, Oakville 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Knox is an active, 162-year-old, 620- 
family congregation in downtown 
Oakville, 45 kilometres west of Toronto. 
Our Director of Music will have the 
technical ability to make full use of our 
Allen digital, ADC, 3-manual organ, and 
the leadership skill to harmoniously 
pursue excellence in both choral and 
solo performance with the musical talent 
available. A mandated, broadly based 
music program will employ traditional and 
contemporary music, and will involve the 
development of children’s and youth 
choirs. Please address applications by 
January 4, 1996, to: Len Mills, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn Street, 

Oakville, Ontario L5J 3C8. 


YOUTH COORDINATOR 
WANTED 

We are seeking a leader for our Youth 
and Children’s Ministries who is a 
committed Christian and a self-starter. 
Interested candidates should apply in 
writing before December 31, 1995, to: 
The Hiring Committee, St. Andrew's and 
St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church, 2641 
Chesterfield Avenue, North Vancouver, 
B.C. V7N 3M3. Please include a resumé. 
Job description is available upon request. 
Enquiries by fax only: (604) 987-6865 


One To Another 
Christian companion magazine. Readers 
throughout Canada. Single issue $5.00. 
Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. S., Leth- 


bridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


Bethel Reformed Church 
Abbotsford, B.C. 

needs a new pastor. This 40-year-old 
congregation has 150 members, ranging 
in all ages. We are looking for a pastor 
whose challenge will be to inspire us 
through meaningful worship and 
leadership. Evangelical pastoral ex- 
perience in ministry to families as well as 
abjlity to equip us to reach out into the 
community is paramount. A detailed 
church profile is available. Send resumé 
to: Lawrence DeVries, Chair of the 
Search Committee, 4593 Tyler Street, 
Yarrow, B.C. V2R 5C1, Canada. 


Zion Presbyterian Church 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
is seeking an assistant minister or 
assistant to the minister for pastoral, 
Christian education and youth work. 
Please send your profile to: Allan 
Balderston, Clerk of Session, P.O. Box 
103, Charlottetown, P.E.1. C1A 7K2. 
Fax (902) 894-7895. 


From THE Past RecoRD 


December 1970 (25 years) 

$8,000 for one dollar? 
Some of our synod meetings were star- 
tled to learn that chain letters have 
been circulating among ministers of all 
faiths in Canada, promising them 
$8,000 within 20 days “for a worthy. 
project” in return for an investment of 
one dollar. At least one letter was 
signed by Presbyterian ministers! 

All that we need to say here is that 
chain letters are illegal in this country, 
it is an offence to send them through 
the mail. Besides that, all chain letters 
are frauds based on greed. 


December 1945 (50 years) 


PRESBYTERIAN HOME 


FOR GIRLS 
123 Yorkville Ave., Toronto 5 


Cares for unmarried mothers and 
infants. Social and economic re- 
establishment in co-operation with 
other social and welfare agencies. 


Myrtle McKinnon, Superintendent. 


December 1920 (75 years) 
Interchurch Advisory Council 
At Toronto, Nov. 23, there was formed 
an “Interchurch Advisory Council” of 
the leading Protestant Churches in 
Canada, except the Anglican. The lat- 
ter expressed willingness to consider 
terms on which it might co-operate. 
One good of such a Council is that 
the unity of the Christian Church, 
which already exists, and which makes 
such a Council possible, is in this way 
made more manifest to the world. 
Another good is that it can aid in 
co-operation, and further, that it can 
bring the united influence of the 
Protestant Christendom of Canada to 
bear on great moral questions. 


December 1895 (100 years) 

A “Neat” Church 
At Louisburg, C.B., one of the most in- 
teresting historic spots in Canada, 
where a few years since we had scarce- 
ly any cause, a station has been organ- 
ized and a neat church built. I 
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DEATHS 

HSIEH, REV. PETER PING KANG, 75, died 

in Vancouver on September 14, 1995. 
Peter Hsieh was born on the island of 
Koolungyu, Fujian Province, China. He 
was educated in Beijing but returned to 
Fujian to complete his college education. 
He married Yu-Ying (Bright Diamond). 
Being called to the ministry, he studied at 


Western Theological Seminary, San ~ 


Francisco, and did graduate work at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
After graduation, he pastored a*church in 
Malaysia and then taught at Trinity Theo- 
logical College, Singapore, where he 
was dean. Later, he joined the British 
and Foreign Bible Society as an area 
secretary based in Singapore. 

After retirement, the Hsiehs settled in 
Vancouver. Received as a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, he 
helped the fledgling Taiwanese congre- 
gation at St. Columba Church as well as 
preaching at other area congregations. 

Hsieh will be remembered as loyal 
and faithful, modest and amiable, always 
caring and willing to help. Besides Eng- 
lish, he had command of the major Chi- 
nese languages and dialects. 

Peter and Yu-Ying have three sons: 
Tao Yang, Tao Ming and Tao Heng. 

ARMSTRONG, HUGH R., 86, longtime 
member, elder, Knox, Teeswater, Ont., 
July 24. 

BLAKELY, JANET CHRISTENA (Mc- 
LAREN), 100, honorary WMS life mem- 
ber since 1923, member, Knox, Ottawa. 

CAMPBELL, MARY, 100, longtime mem- 
ber, St. John’s, Rodney, Ont., Sept. 10. 

CLARK, PERCY WILLIAM, longtime elder, 
St. Andrew’s, Wingham, Ont., Oct. 2. 

CRAISE, JESSIE E., 91, longtime mem- 
ber, former church school superinten- 


dent, board treasurer, missions 
convener, WMS, St. Andrew’s, Sackville, 
N.B., Oct. 19. 


FOURNEY, EILEEN LILLIAN, 75, faithful 
church and WMS-.member, St. Andrew’s, 
South Lancaster, Ont., Sept. 19; mother 
of Rev. Lloyd Fourney, First, Edmonton, 
and Rev. Robert Fourney, St. Andrew's, 
Windsor, Ont. 

FRASER, ADA, 90, longtime member and 
choir member, WMS member, First, Port 
Colborne, Ont., Sept. 20. 

GABOR, STEVE, 69, member, Knox, 
Welland, Ont., July 1. 

HOLLYWOOD, JANET, longtime member, 
Knox Preston, Cambridge, Ont., Oct. 4. 
JAMES, GEORGE, longtime elder, 
trustee, Knox, Sundridge, Ont., Sept. 26. 
LEE, MURRAY, 75, elder, Knox, Welland, 

Ont., Sept. 16. 
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MacLEAN, MURDOCK ALEX, 75, elder 
since 1947, board of managers, faithful 
worker, St. Andrew’s, Westville, NeS?, 
July 10. 

McDONALD, LESLIE H., 88, elder over 40 
years, former clerk of session, church 
school superintendent, teacher many 
years, other church boards member, St. 
Andrew’s, Wyoming, Ont., Oct. 25. 

McFARLANE, ANNIE ELEANOR, 96, 
longtime member and worker, Knox, 
Guelph, and Eastmount, Hamilton, Ont., 
Sept. 22. 

McKINNEY, CHRISTIAN “CHRISSIE,” 
elder, WMS member, Burns, Ashburn, 
Ont., Aug. 16; daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Simpson. 

McMURTRY, MYRTLE “MYRT,” 79, active 
member, kindergarten leader, founded 
men’s choir, St. Mark’s, Sherwood, 
P.E.I., Aug. 8. 

McNAY, SANDY, 68, elder, choir member, 
Friday Morning Club, First, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., Oct. 3. 

MILLOY, SARAH ANDRINA, 73, faithful 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Sept. 30. 

NEWSON, GEORGE, 80, former member, 
church secretary, board of managers, 
Ebenezer, South: Luther, Ont.; member, 
Knox, Grand Valley, Ont. 

ROBERTS, DONALD J., 55, keen elder 
many years, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont.; 
recent member, St. Andrew’s, Prescott, 
Ont., Sept. 23. 

ROBERTS, ROBBIE SR., 93, faithful 
member, elder 28 years, choir member, 
St. Mark’s, Sherwood, P.E.I., Aug. 25. 

ROBINSON, GEORGE, 97, longtime 
member, elder, St. John’s, Rodney, Ont., 
Aug. 27. 

RODGER, ROBERT, 81, faithful longtime 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Oct. 
4; father of Rev. Tom Rodger, Sarnia, Ont. 


* ROGERS, EDITH “PEARL,” 95, longtime 


faithful member, choir, WMS, St. An- 
drew’s Club, St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, 
Ont., Oct. 21: 

SINCLAIR, DONALD, 84, elder 45 years, 
former representative elder, trustee, 
board of managers, church school 
teacher, Knox, Mitchell, Ont., June 14. 

SINGH, ADITYA THREKHA, longtime 
member, elder, St. Stephen’s, Scarbor- 
ough, Ont., Oct. 16. 

STRINGER, JOHN, 86, longtime member, 
elder, clerk of session, St. Andrew's, 
Martintown, Ont., Aug. 11. 

TEMPLEMAN, JEAN, faithful member 59 
years, active WMS member, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., Oct. 14. 

WHITTAKER, HILDA, longtime member, 
St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Sept. 25. 


WRIGHT, MARGARET, member, WMS 
life member, St. Andrew’s, Swinton Park, 
Ont., June 6. 


ORDINATIONS 
Elford, Rev. Patricia, First, Pembroke, 
Ont., June 11. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Archibald, Rev. Timothy F., Kings, New 
Minas, N.S‘, Oct. 11. 

Elford, Rev. Robert and Rev. Patricia, 
First, Pembroke, Ont., June 11. 

Forget, Rev. Daniel, St. Andrew’s, Mel- 
bourne, Que., Oct. 1. 

Robinson, Rev. Linda, Knox, McDonalds 
Comers; Elphin; Snow Road, Ont., Oct. 15. 

Steeper, Rev. Kevin, Cromarty Church, 
Cromarty, Ont., Oct. 18. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Baddeck, N.S., Knox; St. Ann’s, Ephraim 
Scott. Rev. R. Ritchie Robinson, Site 12, 
Box 4, RR 1, Bras d’Or, N.S. BOC 1Bo0. 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope 
pastoral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Mosers River, N.S., St. Giles (part-time). 
Rev. Wayne 'G. Smith, General Delivery, 
Hopewell, N.S. BOK 1C0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.|. 
Rev. Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summer- 
side, P.E.I. C1N 2V5. : 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatama’gouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew’s; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). 
Rev. Charles Taylor, Box 2039, 
Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Brockville, Ont., First (effective March 
1/96). Rev. Brian Sharpe, 5 Mary St., 
Box 624, Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1JO. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athel- 
stan. Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath 
St., Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. 
K1H 7N1. 
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Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott 
McAndless, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, 
Que. H9X 2K1. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. 
Rev. Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H4B 1K3. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 
Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. 
M1J 1E8. 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1GO0. 

Bolton, Caven; Nashville. Rev. Theodore 
Olson, 244 Harrygan Cres., Richmond 
Hill, Ont. L4C 4J1. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 47 
Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. PiL 1X1. 

Bradford, St. John’s. Rev. Blaine Dunnett, 
PO Box 535, Nobleton, Ont. LOG 1NO. 
Bramalea, St. Paul's. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 
Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 


| Small Town Ministry in | 
| Beautiful Huron County | 
| The pastoral charges of First Church, 
| Seaforth, and St. Andrew's Church, Clin- _ 
| ton, Ontario, seek a minister to help them | 
| build strong and confident congregations | 
| on a base of committed and experienced | 
lay leadership. : 


| An enormous and well-maintained manse © 
| provided. Church buildings in excellent 
_ shape. No debt. Short drive to Goderich 
and Lake Huron’s beaches, to the Strat- 
| ford Festival and to the city of London. 


| Large and active youth group, strong 

| ministry of music, young families as well 
as old, community presence. 

Contact: Rev. J. R. Dickey, 46 Church 
Street, Stratford, Ont. N5A 2R1. 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 


200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario MSH 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. 
Rev. James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Mid- 
land, Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, 
Ont. POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
Ont. L5C 1E5. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. 
Rev. Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Bivd., 
North York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; 
Waldemar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 
George St., Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry 
Waite, 662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4K 3S5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Al- 
liston, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blivd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 

Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. 
George Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. 
L7B 1A5. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, Box 196, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., LOM 2E4. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 
40 Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. 
Rev. lan McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. 
NOA 1JO0. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert 
Geddes, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. 
L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 
862 Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 
Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, 

RR 2, St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1V0. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox, 


Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, 
Dutton, Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 
405 Springbank Ave., Unit 6, Woodstock, 
Ont. N4T 1P9. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew's St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. L8K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. NSC 2S9. 

Windsor, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paton, 3200 
Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, 
Sask. SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, 
St. Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Donald Hill, 634 
Hawkhill Place NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3G 3M6. : 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 
4612 Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 1V7. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 

Rocky Mountain House, Memorial. Rev. 
Dave Crawford, Box 248, Eckville, Alta. 
TOM OXO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stew- 
art, c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 
Pandora Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5HB. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s (effective Jan. 
1/96). Rev. R.J. Calder, 403 East Colum- 
bia St., New Westminster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 
Courtney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 

For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 

Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M38C 1J7. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


h, wow, I hardly ever preach 
on this text!” exclaimed my 
minister when I told her I’d 
like some scholarly insights into the text 
for this meditation. My confidence wa- 
vered, but this word from Matthew still 
called to me. It’s been that kind of year. 

No doubt, you’ve had one of those 
years. Your Christmas letter contains a 
steady stream of stressful and unpleas- 
ant events. Most of 1995, I spent wait- 
ing — and waiting. When one waiting 
situation was resolved, something else 
took its place. And so I waited, again. 
The only other long periods of con- 
scious waiting I can remember were 
the joyful months waiting for the births 
of my two sons. Much different, this. 

We wait for many things during a 
year like this. When will lay-offs 
come? When will we get test results? 
When will the money run out? When 
will this relationship heal? And, al- 
ways, when will all this stop, so we 
can get on with our lives? 

I am drawn to Matthew’s words 
and to the theme of expecting the un- 
expected. He writes about the coming 
of Christ Jesus into the world again. 
The first six verses state that it will be 
unexpected, a time known only to 
God. They caution us against being so 
immersed in the necessary tasks of 
daily life that we miss Christ’s arrival. 
The last three verses describe the ne- 
cessity of being watchful, being pre- 
pared for that advent, that coming of 
Christ. 

This text is often applied to Jesus’ 
Second Coming. But as Fred Craddock 
suggests, better we avoid that label and 
simply state the scriptural truth that our 
God is one who comes to us in our 
world. 


L 


Read: Matthew 24: 36-44 


MEDITATION 


At this time of year, 
we easily focus on the 
advent of Jesus Christ as a 
human baby. We should 
not stop there. Where and 
when will we experience the 
next advent? God through 
Christ comes to us again and again in 
many different ways and levels. In 
many small advents, God comes to us 
in the rhythm of our daily lives — 
when we forgive those who have hurt 
us and shut us out, or when we face 
our Own mortality. 

The next advent of Christ in our 
lives could come today, tomorrow or 
next year — through the friend who 
unexpectedly offers help in a way we 
most need it or through the person who 
recognizes we are troubled and reaches 
out. Perhaps through one of those 
hard-to-believe “coincidences” which 
significantly affects the meaning of our 
lives. Or through the person who reas- 
sures us that although mortal life is 
brief and often painful, the loving, re- 
deeming Christ walks with us and will 
embrace us at its end. 

Are we skeptics? Have we forgot- 
ten that our relationship with God (and 
so with Christ) is a mutual one, a rela- 
tionship that requires our effort, too. If 
we do not look for God through Christ 
in our lives, then how will we recog- 
nize him? This is Matthew’s message: 
“Keep awake therefore, for you do not 
know on what day your Lord is com- 
ing.... you also must be ready ... ” 
(verses 42 and 44). 

This is the message of Advent. We 
must joyfully anticipate and look for 
Christ’s coming. We prepare, too, by 
repenting and reordering our priorities 
to take God into account. 


Cathy Gale 


Pll gladly turn the calendar 
to 1996, leaving behind the 
memories of many stress-filled 
times in 1995. But I will also go 
forward with the message of Ad- 
vent firmly in my heart: expect God 
in your life and prepare yourself. 

The folk art in the coffee shop I ex- 
plored recently made the point. It was 
a sketch of a loaded-down bicycle ac- 
companied by this message: ““Expect- 
ing the unexpected is all we can 
expect. Get ready.” 


Prayer: 

Loving and pursuing God, keep us 
watchful and prepared for your contin- 
ual advent into our lives. Turn us clos- 
er to you, So we may both expect and 
accept your unexpected approaches to- 
ward us. Help us also to recognize how 
we, through Jesus Christ, can be joyful 
and willing agents of your coming to 
others. Amen. IW 


Cathy Gale is a member of Varsity Acres 
Church, Calgary. 


Youth in Mission 
Plans for the summer of 1996: 


Group trips to: 

* Cuernavaca, Mexico, from 
August 17 to September I, for up 
to 20 people, 13 years and up. 

* A two-week trip to Africa, for 
ages |8 and up. 


Deadline for applications: 
March 30, 1996. 


For more information, or an application 
form, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4] |E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


DECEMBER 1995 


Advent means “a coming,” 

an unfolding of God’s plan for humanity: 
Therefore the Lord himself will give you a sign. 
Isaiah 7:14, NRSV 
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PWS&D, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, 
Telephone: (416) 441-1111, Ext. 252 
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